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The  New 

STREAMLINE   model 

is  an  ideal  Present. 

It  is  often  so  difficult  to  find  a 
present  that.,  is  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  The  Onoto  Streamline 
Pen  is  both. 

Of  extremely  handsome  appear- 
ance, it  combines  with  its  elegarft 
design  all  the  practical  utilitv  of 
Onoto  the  Pen — Safety— Self -filling 
— the  simplest  pen  to  use. 

It  is  the  mcst  up-to-date  pen  you 
can  give. 

There  is  an  Onoto  nib  to 
suit   every    handwriting. 

THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO. ,  Lid., 
liunhill  Row,  London,  L.C-  l. 
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36,020  FEET.OR  NEARLY  7  MILES 

HIGHEST  FUSHT  ATTAINED  BY  AEROPLANE 


34,320  FEET  (6i  MILES) 

HIGHEST  KANNED  BALLOON  ASCSJCf 


MOUNT  EVEREST     ilvx   29«OO0  FEET 


JFEET 


THE    GREAT    AERIAL    TRADE-WINDS.      BY    GEOFFREY    WATSON. 

This  picture  illustrates  the  theory,  ivhich  science  is  now  investigating,  that  at  such  immense  altitudes  as  50  000  feet,  or 
ten  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  huge  trends  of  wind,  blowing  at  velocities  vastly  greater  than  those  at 
earth  level,  into  which  it  may  be  possible  for  the  pilots  of  aircraft  to  manoeuvre  their  machine*,  and  so  add  many  miles 
an  hour  to  their  speed  when  on  long  trans-ocean  or  Continental  flights.    See  article  "  The  World's  Airways,"  on  page  kb. 


"  111  and  out  among  the  booths  and  swings  and  merry-go-rounds  we  hastened,  whistling,  calling,  and 

inquiring  in  vain.     Nobby  was  lost." 


A    DOUBLE    EVENT 


By   DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne  "  and  "  The  Courts  of  Idleness." 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    NORAH    SCHLEGEL 


L 


ISTEN  to  this,"  said  Berry. 


"  Sir, — Shortly  before  six  o'clock 
this  evening  an  extremely  valuable 
Chow,  by  name  Blue  Bandala,  which  I 
purchased  last  March  for  no  less  a  sum  than 
six  hundred  pounds,  was  brutally  attacked  in 
Bilberry  village  by  a  rough-haired  mongrel, 
which  was  accompanying  two  girls.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  this  animal  belongs 
to  you.  I  was  at  first  determined  to  issue  a 
summons,  but  I  have  now  decided  to  give  you 
a  chance  before  doing  so.  If  it  amuses  you  to 
keep  such  a  cur  about  your  house,  there  is 


nothing  to  prevent  you  from  so  doing.  But 
you  must  understand  that  once  it  leaves  your 
property  it  must  be  under  proper  and  effective 
control,  and  if  it  ever  attacks  a  dog  of  mine 
again,  I  shall  either  destroy  it  upon  the  spot 
or  apply  to  the  Bench  for  its  destruction.  I 
may  say  that  Blue  Bandala  is  not  only  very 
well  bred,  but  a  very  quiet  and  friendly  dog, 
and  was  in  no  way  to  blame  for  what  occurred. 
Herbert  Bason. 
B.  Pletdell,  White  Ladies." 

The  explosion  which  the  reading  of  this 
letter  provoked  is  indescribable. 


Copyright,  1920,  by  Domford  Yates,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


1920-21.     No.  312, 
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"  It's  a  lie  !  "  cried  Jill  in  a  choking  voice. 
"  It's  a  beastly  lie.  His  dog  started  it. 
Nobby  would  never  have  touched  him.  He 
wasn't  paying  any  attention.  The  Chow 
came  up  from  behind  and  just  fell  upon  him. 
And  how  dare  he  say  he's  a  mongrel  ?  It's 
just  one  lie  after  another,  isn't  it,  Adele  ?  " 

"  It's  outrageous,"  said  Miss  Feste. 
"  Directly  I  saw  the  other  dog,  I  thought  he 
meant  mischief,  but  before  I  could  tell  Jill, 
he'd  started  in.  Nobby  didn't  even  know 
he  was  there." 

The  door  opened,  and  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. 

"  Falcon,"  said  Berry. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  butler. 

"  Who  brought  this  note  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  chauffeur,  sir.  I  don't  know 
'ini  by  sight,  sir." 

We  filed  out  of  the  library,  smouldering 
with  resentment. 

"  But  what  an  awful  man  he  must  be," 
said  Daphne.  "  Even  if  our  dog  had  been 
in  the  wrong,  that's  no  reason  for  writing 
a  letter  like  that." 

"  It's  unpardonable,"  said  I.  "  It's  quite 
bad  enough  to  have  him  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  if  this  is  the  way  he's  going 
to  behave.  ..."  I  turned  to  Adele.  "  Was 
his  manner  very  bad  at  the  time  ?  " 

"  He  seemed  more  rattled  than  anything 
else.  He  was  clearly  afraid  to  interfere. 
Jill  and  I  got  them  apart,  as  I  told  you. 
He  got  very  red  in  the  face,  but  beyond 
muttering  with  his  teeth  clenched,  he  never 
said  a  word." 

"  Must  have  gone  straight  home  and  got 
it  off  his  chest,"  said  Jonah.  "  I  expect  he's 
awfully  proud  of  that  letter,  if  the  truth  were 
known." 

"  Well,  don't  let's  dwell  on  it,"  said 
Berry,  regarding  the  oysters  which  had 
been  set  before  him.  "  After  dinner  will  do. 
You  hardly  ever  go  down  with  typhoid 
within  six  hours."  He  turned  to  Adele. 
"  Bet  you  I've  got  more  strepsicocci  than 
you  have,"  he  added  pleasantly. 

"  Shut  up,"  said  Daphne.  "  Adele  dear, 
d'you  like  oysters  ?  Because,  don't  you  eat 
them  if  you  don't." 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Berry.  "  If  you  don't, 
whatever  you  do,  don't.  And  whatever  you 
don't,  I  will." 

Adele  looked  at  him  with  a  mischievous 
smile. 

"  I  couldn't  bear,"  she  said,  "  to  have 
your  blood  on  my  head." 

Then  she  glanced  gratefully  at  Daphne 
and  picked  up  a  fork, 


Mr.  Herbert  Bason  had  arisen  out  of  the 
cloud  of  War.  The  time  had  produced  the 
man.  The  storm  had  burst  just  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  save  the  drooping  theatrical 
interests  which  he  controlled,  and  the  fruit 
which  these  had  borne  steadily  for  the  best 
part  of  five  long  years  had  been  truly 
phenomenal.  A  patriot  to  the  backbone, 
the  bewildered  proprietor  obtained  absolute 
exemption  from  the  Tribunal,  turned  the 
first  six  rows  of  all  his  pits  into  stalls,  and 
bought  War  Loan  with  both  hands.  It  was 
after  the  second  air-raid  upon  London  that 
he  decided  to  take  a.  house  in  the  country. 
...  Less  than  a  year  ago  he  had  disposed  of 
his  music-halls  and  had  settled  near  Bilberry 
for  good. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Daphne,  "  did  I  tell 
you  ?    The  laundry's  struck." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  her  husband,  "  for 
that  phrase." 

.  "  Don't  mention  it,"  said  my  sister. 
"  But  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know.  Heaven 
knows  when  they'll  go  back,  so  I  should 
go  easy  with  your  stiff  collars  and  shirts." 

"  What,  have  the  saws  stopped  working  ?" 
said  Berry.   "  I  can't  bear  it." 

"  What  about  my  trousers  ?  "  said  I. 
"  I've  only  one  clean  pair  left." 

Daphne  shrugged  her  white  shoulders. 

"  What  about  my  tablecloths  1  "  she 
replied. 

Berry  addressed  himself  to  Adele. 

"  We  live  in  pleasant  times,  do  not  we  ? 
Almost  a  golden  age.  I  wonder  what  the 
trouble  is  now.  Probably  some  absent- 
minded  blanchisseuse  has  gone  and  ironed 
twenty  socks  in  ten  minutes  instead  of  ten 
socks  in  twenty  minutes,  without  thinking. 
And  the  management  refuse  to  sack  her 
for  this  grievous  lapse  into  the  slough  of 
pre- War  industry,  out  of  which  a  provident 
Trade  Union  has  blackmailed  her  to  climb." 

"  I've  no  doubt  you're  right,"  said  I. 
"  The  question  is,  where  are  we  going  to 
end  ?  It's  the  same  everywhere.  And  the 
mere  thought  of  Income  Tax  sends  my 
temperature  up." 

"  Ah,"  said  Berry.  "  I  had  a  quiet  hour 
with  the  Book  of  the  Words,  issued  by  that 
Fun  Palace,  Somerset  House,  this  afternoon. 
'  Income  Tax,  and  How  to  Pay  it.'  Com- 
monly styled,  with  unconscious  humour, 
The  Income  Tax  Return.  By  the  time  I 
was  through,  I  had  made  out  that,  if  I 
render  a  statement  according  to  the  printed 
instructions,  my  tax  will  exceed  my  income 
by  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,   I  make  an  incorrect 
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return,  I  shall  be  fined  fifty  pounds  and 
treble  the  tax  payable.  You  really  don't 
get  a  look  in.'' 

"  If  you  say  much  more,"  groaned  Jonah, 
"  you'll  spoil  my  appetite.  When  I  reflect 
that  in  1913  and  a  burst  of  piety  I  sent  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  postal  order 
for  eight  and  sixpence  by  way  of  Con- 
science Money,  I  feel  positively  sick." 

"  Not  piety,"  corrected  my  brother-in- 
law.  "  Drink.  I  remember  you  had  some 
very  bad  goes  about  then." 

"  What  a  terrible  memory  you  have  !  " 
said  Adele.    "  I  feel  quite  uneasy." 

"  Fear  not,  sweet  one,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Before  I  retail  your  indiscretions,  I  shall 
send  you  a  list  of  them,  with  the  price  of 
omission  clearly  marked  against  each  in 
red  ink.  The  writing  will  be  all  blurred  with 
my  tears."  Here  Adele  declined  a  second 
vegetable.  "  There,  now.  I've  gone  and 
frightened  you.  And  marrow's  wonderful 
for  the  spine.  Affords  instant  relief.  And 
you  needn't  eat  the  seeds.  Spit  them  over 
your  left  shoulder.    That'll  bring  you  luck." 

There  was  an  outraged  clamour  of  feminine 
protest.  ,  ^v..- 

"  I  won't  have  it,"  said  Daphne.  *  "  Dis- 
gusting brute  !  " 

"  And  that,"  said  Jonah,  "  is  the  sodden 
mountebank  who  dares  to  cast  a  stone  into 
the  limpid  pool  of  my  character.  That  is 
the  overfed  sluggard " 

"  Take  this  down,  somebody,"  said  Berry. 
"  The  words '11  scorch  up  the  paper,  but 
never  mind.  Record  the  blasphemy.  Capital 
'  M  '  for  '  mountebank.'  '  Sluggard  '  with  an 
'  H.'   And  I'm  not  overfed." 

"  You're  getting  fatter  every  day,"  said 
Jill,  gurgling. 

"  That's  right,"  said  my  brother-in-law. 
"  Bay  the  old  lion.  And  bring  down  these 
grey  hairs  in " 

"  Talking  of  mountebanks,"  said  I, 
"  who's  going  to  Fallow  Hill  Fair  ?  "    . 

"  Adele  ought  to  see  it,"  said  Daphne. 
"  Why  don't  you  run  her  over  in  the  car  ?  " 

"  I  will,  if  she'd  like  to  go.  It's  a  real  bit 
of  old  England." 

"  I  agree,"  said  Berry.  "  What  with  the 
cocoanut  shies  and  the  steam  roundabouts, 
you'd  think  you  were  back  in  the  Middle 
Ages.    I  think  I'll  come,  too." 

"  Then  you  go  alone,"  said  I.  "I  don't 
forget  the  last  time  you  went." 

"  What  happened  ?  "  said  Adele,  her  eyes 
lighted  with  expectation. 

Berry  sighed. 

"  It    was    most    unfortunate,"    he    said, 


"  You  see,  it  was  like  this.  B-behind  a 
b-barrier  there  was  a  b-booth  with  a  lot  of 
b-bottles,  at  which  you  were  b-bothered  to 
throw    b-balls.        If    you    b-broke    three 

b-bottles " 

"  This  nervous  alliteration,"  interposed 
Adele,  "  is  more  than  I  can  b-bear." 

" — you  received  a  guerdon  which  you 
were  encouraged  to  select  from  a  revolting 
collection  of  bric-a-brac  which  was  dis- 
played in  all  its  glory  upon  an  adjacent 
stall.  Laden  with  munitions,  I  advanced  to 
the  rails.  .  *  .  Unhappily,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  I  mistook  my  objective.  .  .. 
It  was  a  most  natural  error.  Both  were 
arranged  in  tiers,  both  were  pleading  for 
destruction." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Daphne.  "  You  did  it 
on  purpose.  You  know  you  did.  I  never  saw 
anything  more  deliberate  in  all  my  life." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  her  husband.  "  I 
was  confused.  A  large  and  critical  crowd 
had  collected  to  watch  my  prowess,  and  I 
was  pardonably  nervous." 

"  But  what  happened  1  "  said  Adele. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  naturally  nobody  was 
expecting  such  a  move,  with  the  result  that 
the  brute  got  off  about  six  balls  before  they 
could  stop  him.  The  execution  among  the 
prizes  was  too  awful.  You  see,  they  were 
only  about  six  feet  away.  The  owner 
excepted,  the  assembled  populace  thought 
it  was  the  funniest  thing  they'd  ever  seen." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  Jill.  "  And  then  he 
turned  round  and  asked  the  man  how  many 
bottles  he'd  won." 

"  I  never  was  so  ashamed,"  said  Daphne. 
"  Of  course,  the  poor  man  was  nearly  off 
his  head." 

"  And  I  paid  for  the  damage,"  said  Jonah. 

I  looked  across  at  Adele. 

"  So,  if  he  comes  with  us,"  I  said,  "  you 
know  what  to  expect." 

My  lady  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed. 

"  I  suppose  you're  to  be  trusted,"  she 
said. 

"  Once  past  the  pub,"  said  Berry,  "  he'll 
be  all  right.  But  if  he  says  he  feels  faint 
outside  the  saloon-bar,  don't  argue  with 
him,  but  come  straight  home." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Adele,  "  I  shall  have 
Nobby." 

The  reference  brought  us  back  to  Mr. 
Bason  with  a  rush. 

In  spite  of  our  resolution  to  eschew 
the  subject,  that  gentleman's  letter  was 
heatedly  discussed  for  the  remainder  of 
dinner. 

To-day  was  the  third  of  September,  and 


*  Send  up  and  see  if  Miss  Feste 
will  breakfast  upstairs,  Falcon. 
I  think '  " 
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on  the  eleventh  a  dog  show  was  to  be  held 
at  Brooch.  I  had  not  entered  Nobby, 
because  I  felt  that  his  exhibition  would 
probably  cause  us  more  trouble  than  the 
proceeding  was  worth.  It  now  occurred  to 
us  that  Mr.  Bason  would  almost  certainly 
enter — had  probably  long  ago  entered  his 
precious  Chow.  Any  local  triumph,  however 
petty  and  easy  for  a  man  of  means  to 
procure,  would  be  sure  to  appeal  to  one  of 
his  calibre,  and  the  chance,  which  the  show 
would  afford,  of  encountering,  if  not  accost- 
ing, one  or  two  County  people  would  be 
greatly  to  his  relish.  Supposing  we  did 
enter  Nobby.  .  .  . 

The  idea  of   beating  Mr.  Bason  in  the 
race  for  first  prize  with  the  "  rough-haired 


"  Well,  am  I  too  late  to  enter  a 
Sealyham  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  do  it  to-morrow,"  came  the 
reply. 


'Miss  Feste  has  breakfasted,  madam.'     'Already?'     'Yes  madam.     Her  breakfast  was  taken  to 

her  before  eight  o'clock.' " 


mongrel  "   which  "  it  amusea  us  to   keep  "  You  shall  have  the  particulars  before 

about  our  house  "  was  most  appealing.  mid-day." 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Berry  rang  "  Right-oh." 

up  the  Secretary.  Berry  replaced  the  receiver. 

Our  surmise  was  correct.     Blue  Bandala  "  Little  Herbert  will  take  the  first  prize 

was  entered.  for  Chows,"  he  said.   "  That  can't  be  helped. 
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But  he's  entered  his  dog  for  the  '  All  Comers,' 
and  that's  our  chance.  If  we  can't  lift  that 
goblet  from  under  his  ugly  nose,  I'll  never 
smile  again." 

"  What  exactly 's '  All  Comers  '  ? "  said  Jill. 

"  The  best  all-round  specimen  of  any 
breed.  Manners,  carriage — everything's 
taken  into  consideration." 

"  If  personality  counts,"  said  Jonah, 
"  Nobby'll  romp  home." 

I  regarded  our  unconscious  representative 
with  an  appraising  eye.  Supine  upon  the 
sofa,  with  his  head  out  of  sight  behind 
Adele,  there  was  little  to  recommend  him 
as  a  model  of  deportment.  With  a  sigh  I 
resumed  the  composition  of  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Bason's  remarkable  letter. 

When  I  had  finished  the  draft,  I  gave  it 
to  Berry.  The  latter  read  it  through,  nodding 
solemn  approval.  Then  he  repaired  to  the 
writing-table  and  copied  my  sentences, 
word  for  word,  on  to  a  sheet  of  notepaper. 

As  he  laid  down  his  pen,  he  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  said.  "  If  the 
blighter  replies,  and  Nobby  comes  off  at 
the  show,  we'll  send  this  correspondence  to 
the  local  Press." 

"  Let's  have  it,"  said  Jonah. 

Berry  handed  me  the  letter,  and  I  read 
it  aloud. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  your  note. 

As  an  alloy  of  misrepresentation  of  fact, 
arrogant  bluster  and  idle  menaces,  I  doubt 
whether  it  has  ever  been  equalled  upon  this 
side  of  the  Rhine. 

Indeed,  its  legibility  would  appear  to  be 
its  only  merit. 

Not  that  I  care  for  your  style  of  hand- 
writing, but  in  these  degenerate  days  it  is,  you 
will  agree,  a  relief  to  receive  a  letter  which  can 
be  easily  read. 

You  did  go  a  bust  on  Blue  Banana,  didnH 
you  ? 

Pray  act  upon  your  first  impulse  and  apply 
for  a  summons.  The  Bench  will  not  grant 
your  application,  but — again  you  will  agree 
— it  is  the  effort,  and  not  the  result,  which 
counts. 

It  is  nice  of  you  to  inquire  after  my  Sealy- 
ham.     He  is  none  the  worse,  thanks,  and  I 
fancy  he  made  old  Blue  Banana  sit  up. 
Yours  faithfully, 
Berry  Pleydell. 
H.  Bason,  Esq. 

P.S. — You  must  forgive  me  for  addressing 
you  as  "  Esquire/9  but  it  is  difficult  to  break 


a  foolish  habit  of  courtesy  which  I  formed  as  a 
child.  '  B.  P. 


"  Fifteen  thirty,"  cried  Adele,  making 
ready  to  serve.  "  Hullo  !  "  She  pointed  with 
her  racket  over  my  shoulder.  "  Nobby' s 
gone  lame." 

I  swung  on  my  heel  to  see  the  terrier 
limping  apologetically  towards  me,  and  going 
dead  lame  upon  the  near  fore. 

As  he  came  up,  I  dropped  my  racket  and 
fell  upon  one  kneel  the  better  to  search 
for  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Carefully  I 
handled  the  affected  limb.  .  .  .  My  fingers 
came  to  his  toes,  and  the  Sealyham  winced. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  laid  him  upon  his 
back. 

"  Got  it  ?  "  said  Adele. 

I  looked  up  into  the  beautiful  face  three 
inches  from  mine. 

"  I  fancy  so."  I  bent  to  peer  at  the  small 
firm  foot.  "  Yes.  Here  we  are.  He's  picked 
up  a  puncture." 

The  next  moment  I  plucked  a  substantial 
thorn  from  between  two  strong  black  toes. 
A  warm  red  tongue  touched  my  restraining 
fingers  in  obvious  gratitude. 

"  Will  he  be  all  right  ?  " — anxiously. 

"  He  shall  speak  for  himself,"  said  I, 
releasing  my  patient. 

With  a  galvanic  squirm  the  latter  re- 
gained his  feet,  spun  into  the  air,  gyrated 
till  I  felt  dizzy,  and  then  streaked  round 
the  tennis-lawn,  his  hind  feet  comically 
overreaching  his  fore,  steering  a  zigzag 
course  with  such  inconsequence  as  suggested 
that  My  Lord  of  Misrule  himself  was  direct- 
ing him  by  wireless. 

It  was  not  worth  while  finishing  our 
interrupted  game,  so  we  strolled  back  to 
the  house.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  parted, 
to  go  and  change.  Directly  after  lunch  we 
were  to  leave  for  the  fair. 

Six  days  had  elapsed  since  Nobby's 
scuffle  with  the  apple  of  Mr.  Bason's  eye. 
Life  had  slipped  by  uneventfully.  The 
Sealyham  had  been  put  upon  a  strict  diet 
and  was  thoroughly  groomed  three  times  a 
day  :  my  store  of  clean  starched  linen  had 
dwindled  to  one  shirt  and  two  collars, 
which,  distrusting  my  brother-in-law,  I 
kept  under  lock  and  key  :  and  Mr.  Bason 
had  been  stung  by  our  letter  into  sending  a 
reply  which  afforded  us  the  maximum  of 
gratification.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

Sir, 
Your  insulting  letter  to  hand. 
I  stand  by  every  word  of  my  previous  letter. 
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The  sooner,  therefore,  that  you  realise  that 
I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with,  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

You  are  evidently  one  of  those  people  who 
believe  that  impudent  bluff  will  carry  them 
anywhere,  and  that,  with  your  birth  and  up- 
bringing behind  you,  you  can  do  as  you  please. 
But  you  are  wrong.  Among  men  who  are  men, 
as  distinct  from  pedantic  popinjays,  you  go 
for  nothing.     Pshaw. 

Herbert  Bason. 
B.  Pleydell,  Esq. 

P.S. — Be  good  enough  to  note  that  my  dog's 
name  is  "  Blue  Bandala  "  not  "Blue  Banana." 

H.B. 

Our  reply  was  dispatched  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Sir, 
Many  thanks  for  your  masterly  appreciation 
of  my  character. 

We  all  think  "pedantic  popinjays  "  simply 
splendid.    Is  it  your  own  ? 

Don't  tell  old  Banana  Skin,  but  Tve  had 
the  nerve  to  enter  my  Sealyham  for  the  "All 
Comers  "  event  at  Brooch. 
So  glad  you're  not  to  be  trifled  with.    Selah. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Berry  Pleydell. 
H.  Bason,  Esq. 

In  two  days'  time  we  should  meet  at 
Philippi. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  were 
moments  when  we  remembered  our  pre- 
cipitancy in  some  uneasiness.  Nobby  was 
well  bred,  but  he  had  not  cost  six  hundred 
pounds.  Always  he  looked  his  best,  and 
his  best  was  extremely  good.  His  many 
excellent  points  were  set  off  by  a  most 
attractive  air  and  a  singular  charm  and 
sprightliness  of  manner.  Every  movement 
and  pose  was  full  of  grace,  and  he  had  the 
brightest  eyes  that  I  have  ever  seen.  But 
Blue  Bandala  was  clearly  a  "  show  "  animal. 
Could  our  little  David  beat  this  very  Goliath 
among  dogs,  and  that  upon  the  latter's 
own  ground  ?  Could  our  little  amateur  take 
on  a  plus-four  professional  and  beat  him  at 
his  own  game  ?  There  was  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  angels  would  at  least  have 
walked  delicately  where  we  had  rushed  in. 
However,  it  was  too  late  now.  Even  if  we 
would,  we  could  not  draw  back.  Beyond 
doing  what  we  could  to  keep  him  as  fit 
as  a  fiddle,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

After  a  bath,  I  put  on  a  tweed  suit,  con- 
cealed my  discarded  and  sole  surviving 
pair  of  white  trousers  from  the  rapacious 


eye  of  a  random  housemaid,  and  descended 
to  lunch. 

An  hour  later  Adele  and  Nobby  and  I 
were  all  in  the  Rolls,  sailing  along  the  soft 
brown  roads  en  route  for  Fallow  Hill. 

It  was  a  day  of  great  loveliness,  and  the 
forest  ways  were  one  and  all  beset  with  a 
rare  glory. 

Thirty-six  hours  before,  the  first  frost  of 
autumn  had  touched  the  breast  of  Earth 
with  silver  finger-tips.  'Twas  but  a  runaway 
knock.  The  mischief-loving  knave  was  gone 
again,  before  the  bustling  dame  had  braced 
herself  to  open  to  her  pert  visitor.  Maybe 
the  rogue  was  beating  up  his  quarters.  The 
time  of  his  dreaded  lodgment  was  not  yet. 
His  apprehensive  hostess  was  full  of  smiles. 
Summer  was  staying  on.  .  .  . 

Yet  on  the  livery  of  the  countryside  the 
accolade  of  Frost  had  wrought  a  wonder. 
Two  days  ago  the  world  was  green.  To-day 
a  million  leaves  glanced,  green  as  before, 
yet  with  a  new-found  lustre — something  of 
red  in  it,  something  of  gold,  something  of 
sober  brown.  But  the  wonder  was  not  to 
the  trees.  It  was  the  humble  bracken  that 
had  been  dubbed  knight.  The  homespun 
of  the  forest  was  become  cloth  of  pure  gold, 
glittering,  flawless.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  change  had  come.  Here  was  an 
acre  spread  with  the  delicate  fronds,  and 
there  a  ragged  mile,  and  yonder  but  shreds 
and  patches — yet  all  of  magic  gold,  flinging 
the  sunlight  back,  lighting  the  shadows, 
making  the  humblest  ride  too  rich  for  kings 
to  trample,  till  the  green  roofs  and  walls 
looked  dull  beside  it,  and  the  ephemera) 
magnificence  took  Memory  by  the  throat 
and  wrung  a  lease  of  life  from  that  Rever- 
sioner. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "  of  Mr.  Bason.  He 
interests  me,  and  I've  never  seen  him." 

"  Mr.  Bason,"  said  Adele,  "  is  short  and 
fat  and — yes,  I'm  afraid  he's  greasy.  He 
has  bright  yellow  hair  and  a  ridiculous 
moustache,  which  is  brushed  up  on  end  on 
each  side  of  his  nostrils.  He  has  very  watery 
pale  blue  eyes,  and  all  the  blood  in  his  face 
seems  to  have  gone  to  his  nose." 

"  Muscular  rheumatism,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  guess  so.  Of  course,  he  knows  best, 
and  I  don't  pretend  to  say  what  men  should 
wear,  but  white  flannel  suits  aren't  becoming 
to  every  figure,  are  they  ?  Most  of  the  rest 
of  him  was  mauve — shirt,  socks,  and  hand- 
kerchief.   Oh,  and  he  had  a  tie  on  his  pin." 

"  But  how  lovely  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  should  have  smelt  the 
lilac.     He  was  just  perfumed  to  death.     If 
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he  isn't  careful,  one  of  these  days  he'll  get 
picked." 

"  One  of  the  old  school,  in  fact.  Well, 
well.  ..."  We  swept  round  a  corner,  and  I 
nodded  ahead.  "  See  that  ridge  in  front 
of  us  ?  Well,  that's  Fallow  Hill.  The 
village  lies  close,  just  on  the  other  side." 

"  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the 
car  ?  "  said  Adele. 

"They'll  let  me 
lock  her  up — don't 
be  shocked — at  the 
brewery.  I  know 
them  there." 

"  You'll  admit  it 
sounds  bad." 

"'Yes,  but  it 
smells  lovely.  You 
wait.  For  that 
reason  alone,  I 
should  vote  against 
Prohibition.  The 
honest  scent  of 
brewing,  stealing 
across  the  meadows 
on  a  summer  eve,  is 
one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring things  I 
know." 

"  But  what  a 
man  !  "  said  Adele. 
"  '  Books  in  the 
running  brooks, 
Virtue  in  vats,  and 
good  in  everything.' 
Nobby,"  she  added 
reproachfully,  "why 
didn't  you  tell  me 
he  was  a  poet  ?  " 
The  Sealyham  put 
his  head  on  one 
side,  as  if  desiring 
her  to  repeat  the 
question.  "Oh,  you 
cute  thing  !  "  And, 
with  that,  my  lady 
bent  and  kissed  the 
terrier  between  the 
bright  brown  eyes. 

I  put  the  wheel  over  hard,  and  the  car 
swerved  violently. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !  "  cried  Miss  Feste. 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  It's  your  fault,"  said  I.  "  I'm 
only  human.  Besides,  he  doesn't  deserve 
it." 

Adele  flung  me  a  dazzling  smile,  made  as 
though  she  would  say  something,  and  then, 


apparently  changing  her  mind,  relapsed  into 
a  provoking  silence.  .  .  . 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  Rolls  had 
been  safely  bestowed  at  the  brewery,  and 
my  companion  and  I  were  making  our 
way  amusedly  past  booths  and  tents  and 
caravans,      where      chapmen,      hucksters, 


A.nd  here  I  plight  thee  my  troth.'" 

drovers,  cheapjacks,  gipsies  and  bawl- 
ing showmen  wrangled  and  chaffered 
and  cried  their  wares  or  entertainments, 
making  with  the  crude  music  of  the 
merry-go-rounds  much  the  same  good- 
humoured  uproar  which  had  been  faithfully 
rendered  at  the  village  of  Fallow  Hill 
every  September  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years, 
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"  Blessings  on  your  sweet  pretty  face,  my 
lady  ! "  cried  an  old  voice. 

We  turned  to  see  a  very  old  gipsy,  seated 
a  little  apart  upon  a  backless  chair,  nodding 
and  smiling  in  our  direction. 

Adele  inclined  her  head,  and  I  slid  a  hand 
into  my  pocket. 

"  Come  hither  to  me,  my  lady,"  piped  the 
old  dame,  "  and  let  your  man  cross  my 
old  palm  with  silver,  and  I'll  tell  you  your 
fortune.    Ah,  but  you  have  a  happy  face." 

Adele  looked  at  me,  and  I  nodded. 

"  They're  a  good  folk,"  I  said,  "  and 
you'll  get  better  stuff  for  your  money  than 
you  would  in  Bond  Street.  But  don't,  if 
you  don't  want  to." 

My  words  could  not  have  been  heard  by 
the  gipsy.    Yet,  before  Adele  could  reply — 

"  Aye,"  she  said,  "  the  pretty  gentleman's 
right.  We're  a  good  folk,  and  there  be  some 
among  us  can  see  farther  than  the  dwellers 
in  towns."  Adele  started,  and  the  crone 
laughed.  "  Come  hither,  my  lady,  and  let 
me  look  in  your  eyes." 

She  was  an  old,  old  woman,  but  the  snow- 
white  hair  that  thrust  from  beneath  her 
kerchief  was  not  thin :  her  face  was 
shrunken  and  wrinkled,  yet  apple-cheeked  : 
and  her  great  sloe-black  eyes  glowed  with  a 
strange  brilliance,  as  if  there  were  fires 
kindled  deep  in  the  wasted  sockets. 

Adele  stepped  forward,  when,  to  my 
amazement  5  the  gipsy  put  up  her  hands  and 
groped  for  the  girl's  shoulders.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  gesture  was  plain.  She  was 
stone  blind. 

For  a  while  she  mumbled,  and,  since  I 
had  not  gone  close,  I  did  not  hear  what  she 
said.  But  Adele  was  smiling,  and  I  saw  the 
colour  come  flooding  into  her  cheeks.  .  .  . 

Then  the  old  dame  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  called  to  me  to  come  also. 

I  went  to  her  side. 

An  old  gnarled  hand  fumbled  its  way  on 
to  my  arm. 

"  Aye,"  she  piped.  "  Aye.  'Tis  as  I 
thought.  Your  man  also  must  lose  ere  he 
find.  Together  ye  shall  lose,  and  together 
gain.    And  ye  shall  comfort  one  another." 

The  tremulous  voice  ceased,  and  the  hands 
slipped  away. 

I  gave  her  money  and  Adele  thanked  her 
prettily. 

She  cried  a  blessing  upon  us,  I  whistled 
to  Nobby,  and  we  strolled  on.  .  .  . 

"  Look  at  that  baby,"  said  Adele.  "  Isn't 
he  cute  ?  " 

"  Half  a  second,"  said  I,  turning  and 
whistling.    "  Which  baby  ?  " 


"  There,"  said  Adele,  pointing.  "  With 
the  golden  hair." 

A  half-naked  sun-kissed  child  regarded  us 
with  a  shy  smile.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
respond.  .  .  . 

Again  I  turned  and  whistled. 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?  "  said  Adele 
anxiously. 

"  Oh,  he  always  turns  up,"  I  said.  "  But, 
if  you  don't  mind  going  back  a  little  way, 
it'll  save  time.    With  all  this  noise.  ..." 

We  went  back  a  little  way.  Then  we 
went  back  a  long  way.  Then  we  asked  people 
if  they  had  seen  a  little  white  dog  with  a 
black  patch.  Always  the  answer  was  in  the 
negative.  One  man  laughed  and  said  some- 
thing about  "  a  dog  in  a  fair,"  and  Fear 
began  to  knock  at  my  heart.  I  whistled  until 
the  muscles  of  my  lips  ached.  Adele  wanted 
us  to  search  separately,  but  I  refused.  It 
was  not  a  place  for  her  to  wander  alone. 
Feverishly  we  sought  everywhere.  Twice  a 
white  dog  sent  our  hopes  soaring,  only  to 
prove  a  stranger  and  dash  them  lower  than 
before.  Round  and  about  and  in  and  out 
among  the  booths  and  swings  and  merry- 
go-rounds  we  hastened,  whistling,  calling, 
and  inquiring  in  vain.  Nobby  was  lost. 
***** 

We  had  intended  to  be  home  in  time  for 
tea. 

As  it  was,  we  got  back  to  White  Ladies, 
pale  and  dejected,  at  a  quarter  to  eight. 

As  she  rose  to  get  out  of  the  car,  Adele 
gave  a  cry  and  felt  frantically  about  her 
neck  and  throat. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  My  pearls,"  she  said  simply.  "  They're 
not  here." 

For  what  it  was  worth,  I  called  for  lights, 
and  we  took  the  cushions  out  and  looked 
in  the  car. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  the  necklace. 
It  was  clean  gone. 

***** 

The  lamentations  with  which  the  news 
of  our  misfortunes  was  received  were  loud 
and  exceeding  bitter. 

Jill  burst  into  tears  ;  Daphne  tried  vainly 
to  comfort  her,  and  then  followed  her 
example  ;  Berry  and  Jonah  vied  with  each 
other  in  gloomy  cross-examination  of  Adele 
and  myself  concerning  our  movements  since 
we  had  left  White  Ladies,  and  in  cheerless 
speculation  with  regard  to  the  probable 
whereabouts  of  our  respective  treasures. 

After  a  hurried  meal,  the  Rolls  was  again 
requisitioned,  and  all  six  of  us  proceeded  to 
Fallow  Hill.   Not  until  eleven  o'clock  would 
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the  fun  of  the  fair  be  suspended,  and  it  was 
better  to  be  on  the  spot,  even  if  for  the  second 
time  we  had  to  come  empty  away,  than  to 
spend  the  evening  in  the  torment  of 
inactivity. 

Of  the  loss  of  the  Sealyham  we  could  speak 
more  definitely  than  of  that  of  the  necklace. 
Nobby  had  been  by  my  side  when  the  gipsy 
hailed  us,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  he  was  lost  at  the  fair.  Regarding  her 
pearls,  Adele  could  speak  less  positively. 
In  fact,  to  say  that  she  had  had  the  necklace 
before  breakfast  that  morning  was  really 
as  far  as  she  could  go.  "I  know  I  had  it 
then,"  she  affirmed,  "  because  I  always 
take  it  off  before  taking  my  bath,  and  I 
remember  putting  it  on  afterwards.  As 
luck  will  have  it,  I  was  rather  late  this 
morning,  and  I  couldn't  fasten  the  safety- 
chain,  so  after  two  or  three  shots  I  gave  up 
trying,  intending  to  do  it  later  on.  And 
this  is  the  result."  She  had  not  bathed 
again. 

It  was  a  sweet  pretty  gaud.  So  perfectly 
matched  were  its  hundred  and  two  pearls 
that  many  would  have  believed  it  unreal. 
It  had  belonged  to  her  great-grandmother, 
and  was  not  insured. 

Arrived  at  Fallow  Hill,  we  went  straight 
to  the  police.  The  loss  of  the  jewels  we 
communicated  to  them  alone.  Somewhat 
shamefacedly  and  plainly  against  Adele's 
will,  I  described  the  old  gipsy  and  com- 
mended her  to  their  vigilance.  When  they 
learned  that  she  had  laid  hands  upon  Adele, 
the  two  inspectors  exchanged  glances  which 
there  was  no  mistaking.  .  .  . 

So  far  as  Nobby  was  concerned,  as  well 
as  informing  the  police,  we  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Also  we 
engaged  six  rustics  to  perambulate  the  fair 
and  cry  the  loss  of  the  Sealyham  for  all  to 
hear.  Information  leading  to  his  recovery 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  five 
pounds,  while  the  crier  to  whom  the  com- 
munication was  made  would  receive  five 
more  for  himself.  Our  six  employees  went 
about  their  work  with  a  will,  bellowing 
lustily.  Daphne  and  Jonah  sat  in  the  car, 
rejecting  the  luckless  mongrels  which  were 
excitedly  paraded  before  them,  one  after 
another,  from  the  moment  that  our  loss  was 
made  known.  The  rest  of  us  hunted  in 
couples — Adele  with  Berry,  and  Jill  with  me 
—scouring  the  maze  of  temporary  alleys 
and  lanes  and  crooked  quadrangles,  till  we 
knew  thern  by  heart. 

The  merry-go-rounds  had  stopped  whirl- 
ing, and  the  booths  were  being  shrouded  or 


dismantled,  as  Jill  and  I  made  our  way  to 
the  car  for  the  last  time. 

As  we  came  up — 

"  That  you,  Boy  ?  "  cried  Daphne. 
"  Here's  a  waggoner  who  thinks  he  saw 
Nobby  being  taken  away." 

A  little  knot  of  men  parted,  and  Jill  and 
I  thrust  our  way  forward. 

"'  Oi  wouldden  be  sure,"  said  a  deep  rough 
voice,  "  but  a  was  a  lil  white  chap  of  a  dog 
on  en'  of  a  string.  'Twas  a  grume,  simly, 
a-leadin'  'im  Brooch  way.  An'  a  didn't 
want  for  to  go,  neither,  for  a  stook  toes  in, 
a  did,  an'  collar  was  'alf-way  over  'ead. 
Just  come  forth  from  '  The  Three  Bulls,'  Oi 
'ad,  oop  yonder  o'  Bear  Lane,  an'  the  toime 
were  nigh  three  o'  the  aafternoon." 

We  questioned  him  closely,  but  he  could 
tell  us  no  more. 

Slight  as  the  clue  was,  it  was  infinitely 
better  than  none  at  all.  If  it  was  indeed 
Nobby  that  the  waggoner  had  seen,  the 
thief  was  taking  him  out  of  the  village,  at 
least  in  the  direction  of  White  Ladies. 
This  was  encouraging.  That  anyone  making 
for  the  railway  station  would  take  the  same 
road  was  a  less  pleasant  reflection. 

I  took  our  informant's  name  and  address 
and  those  of  the  crier  who  had  brought  him 
to  the  car.  Then  we  dispensed  some  silver, 
and  left  for  home. 

Of  Adele's  necklace  we  had  heard  nothing. 

We  determined  to  concentrate  upon  the 
recovery  of  the  pearls  upon  the  following 

day. 

*  *  *  *  * 

All  through  a  wretched  night  the  pitiful 
vacancy  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  reminded 
me  brutally  of  my  loss.  My  poor  little  dog 
— where  was  he  passing  these  dark  hours  ? 
How  many  more  must  drag  their  way  along 
before  the  warm  white  ball  lay  curled  again 
in  the  crook  of  my  knees  ?  Had  he  rested 
there  for  the  last  time  ?  With  a  groan  I 
thrust  the  thought  from  me,  but  always  it 
returned,  leering  hideously.  Miserably  I 
recited  his  qualities — his  love  for  me,  his 
mettle,  his  beauty,  his  unfailing  good 
humour.  .  .  .  What  naughtiness  there  was  in 
him  seemed  very  precious.  Painfully  I 
remembered  his  thousand  pretty  ways.  He 
had  a  trick  of  waving  his  little  paws,  when 
he  was  tired  of  begging.  .  .  . 

Small  wonder  that  I  slept  ill  and  fitfully. 

Early  as  I  was,  the  others  were  already  at 
breakfast  when  I  came  down.  Only  Adele 
had  not  appeared. 

It  was  a  melancholy  meal. 

Jonah  said  not  a  word,  and  Berry^  hardly 
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opened  his  mouth.  There  were  dark  rings 
under  Jill's  grey  eyes,  and  Daphne  looked 
pale  and  tired. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Brooch  Dog  Show,  enclosing  a  pass  for 
the  following  day,  and  informing  me  that 
my  Sealyham  must  arrive  at  the  Show  in 
the  charge  of  not  more  than  one  attendant 
by  11  a.m.,  did  not  tend  to  revive  our 
drooping  spirits. 

We  had  nearly  finished,  when,  with  a 
glance  at  the  clock,  my  sister  set  her  foot 
upon  the  bell. 

As  the  butler  entered  the  room — 

"  Send  up  and  see  if  Miss  Feste  will 
breakfast  upstairs,  Falcon.    I  think " 

"  Miss  Feste  has  breakfasted,  madam." 

"  Already  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam.  Her  breakfast  was  taken 
to  her  before  eight  o'clock." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  I  think  she's  out  bicycling,  madam." 

"  Bicycling  ?  " 

The  inquiry  leapt  from  five  mouths 
simultaneously. 

"  Yes,  madam.  She  sent  for  me  and 
asked  if  I  could  find  'er  a  lady's  bicycle, 
an'  Greenaway  was  very  'appy  to  lend 
'er  'ers,  madam.  An'  Fitch  pumped  up  the 
tires,  an'  she  went  off  about  'alf-past  eight, 
madam." 

We  stared  at  one  another  in  bewilderment. 

"  Did  she  say  where  sbe  was  going  ?  " 
said  Berry, 

"  No,  sir." 

"  All  right,  Falcon." 

The  butler  bowed  and  withdrew. 

Amid  the  chorus  of  astonished  exclama- 
tion, Berry  held  up  his  hand. 

"  It's  very  simple,"  he  said.  "  She's 
unhinged." 

"  Bubbish,"  said  his  wife. 

"  The  disappearance  of  Nobby,  followed 
by  the  loss  of  her  necklace,  has  preyed 
upon  her  mind.  Eegardless  alike  of  my 
feelings  and  of  the  canons  of  good  taste, 
she  rises  at  an  hour  which  is  almost 
blasphemous  and  goes  forth  unreasonably 
to  indulge  in  the  most  hellish  form  of 
exercise  ever  invented.  What  further 
evidence  do  we  need  ?  By  this  time  she 
has  probably  detached  the  lamp  from  the 
velocipede  and  is  walking  about,  saying 
she's  Florence  Nightingale." 

"  Idiot,"  said  Daphne. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  her  husband,  "  but  I 
can  feel  it  coming  on."  He  cast  an  eye 
downward  and  shivered.  "  I  feared  as  much. 
My  left  leg  is  all  unbuttoned." 


*"'  For  goodness'  sake,"  said  his  wife, 
"  don't  sit  there  drivelling " 

"  Sorry,"  said  Berry,  "  but  I  haven't  got 
a  clean  bib  left.    This  laundry  strike " 

"  I  said  '  drivelling,'  not  *  dribbling.' 
You  know  I  did.  And  what  are  we  wasting 
time  for  ?    Let's  do  something — anything." 

"  Bight-oh,"  said  her  husband.  "  What 
about  giving  the  bread  some  birds  ?  "  And 
with  that  he  picked  up  a  loaf  and 
deliberately  pitched  it  out  of  the  window  on 
to  the  terrace. 

The  fact  that  the  casement  was  not  open 
until  after  the  cast  made  his  behaviour  the 
more  outrageous. 

The  very  wantonness  of  the  act,  however, 
had  the  excellent  effect  of  breaking  the 
spell  of  melancholy  under  which  we  were 
labouring. 

In  a  moment  all  was  confusion. 

Jill  burst  into  shrieks  of  laughter  ;  Jonah, 
who  had  been  immersed  in  The  Times, 
cursed  his  cousin  for  the  shock  to  his  nerves  ; 
in  a  shaking  voice  Daphne  assured  the 
butler,  whom  the  crash  had  brought  running, 
that  it  was  "All  right,  Falcon;  Major 
Pleydell  thought  the  window  was  open  "  ; 
and  the  delinquent  himself  was  loudly 
clamouring  to  be  told  whether  he  had  won 
the  slop-pail  outright  or  had  only  got  to 
keep  it  clean  for  one  year. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Jonah  had  left  for 
Brooch  to  see  the  Chief  Constable  about  the 
missing  jewels  and  arrange  for  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  an  advertisement  for 
Nobby.  The  rest  of  us,  doing  our  utmost 
to  garnish  a  forlorn  hope  with  the  seasoning 
of  expectation,  made  diligent  search  for  the 
necklace  about  the  terrace,  gardens,  and 
tennis-lawn.  After  a  fruitless  two  hours, 
we  repaired  to  the  house,  where  we  probed 
the  depths  of  sofas  and  chairs,  emptied 
umbrella-stands,  settles,  flower-bowls  and 
every  other  receptacle  over  which  our  guest 
might  have  leaned,  and  finally  thrust  an 
electric  torch  into  the  bowels  of  the  piano 
and  subjected  that  instrument  to  a  thorough 
examination. 

At  length — 

"  I  give  it  up,"  said  Daphne,  sinking 
into  a  chair.  "  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
here." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  I.  "I  think  we've  looked 
everywhere." 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry.  "  There's  only  the 
cesspool  left.  We  can  drag  that  before 
lunch,  if  you  like,  but  I  should  prefer  one 
more  full  meal  before  I  die." 

"Boy!    Boy!" 
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Somewhere  from  behind  closed  doors  a 
sweet  excited  voice  was  calling. 

I  sprang  to  the  door. 

"  Yes,  Adele,  yes  ?  "  I  shouted  . 

A  moment  later  my  lady  sped  down  a 
passage  and  into  the  hall. 

"  Get  the  car  quick.    I've  found  Nobby." 


Again  want  of  breath  intervened,  and 
Adele  besought  us  to  make  ready  the 
car. 

We  explained  vociferously  that  Jonah 
had  taken  the  Rolls  and  would  be  back 
any  minute.  Whilst  we  were  waiting,  would 
she  not  tell  us  her  tale  ? 


"Jonah  limped  to  my  dear  and  put  her  hand  to  his  lips.' 


"  Where  ?  "  we  yelled. 
"  That  man  Bason's  got  him." 
Her  announcement  momentarily  deprived 
us  of  breath.  Then  we  all  started,  and  in  the 
next  two  minutes  sufficient  was  said  about 
the  retired  music-hall  proprietor  to  make 
that  gentleman's  pendulous  ears  burst  into 
blue  flame. 


Seating  herself  upon  the  arm  of  a  chair, 
she  complied  forthwith. 

"  None  of  you  seemed  to  suspect  him, 
and,  as  I'm  usually  wrong,  I  decided  to  say 
nothing.  But  last  night  I  asked  a  Boy 
Scout  where  he  lived.  Curiously  enough,  the 
boy  had  a  brother  who  was  a  gardener  in 
Bason's  employ.     That  made  me  think.     I 
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asked  him  whether  I  could  have  a  word 
with  his  brother,  and  he  told  me  he  lived 
at  a  cottage  close  to  his  work,  and  was 
almost  always  at  home  between  nine  and 
half-past  in  the  morning. 

"  When  he  came  home  this  morning,  I 
was  waiting  for  him.  He  seemed  a  nice 
man,  so  I  told  him  the  truth  and  asked  him 
to  help  me.  Thorn — that's  his  name — ■ 
doesn't  like  B-ason  a  bit,  and  at  once  agreed 
that  he  was  quite  capable  of  the  dirtiest 
work,  if  anyone  got  in  his  way.  He  hadn't, 
he    said,    seen    Nobby,    but    that    wasn't 


surprising.  If  the  dog  was  there,  he'd 
probably  be  in  the  stables,  and  with  those 
Thorn  has  nothing  to  do. 

"  Bason  doesn't  keep  horses,  but  he  uses 
one  of  the  coach-houses  as  a  garage.  The 
chauffeur  seems  to  be  rather  worse  than 
his  master.  He's  loathed  by  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  and,  while  he  and  Bason  are  as  thick 
as  thieves,  neither  trusts  the  other  an  inch. 
The  first  thing  to  do,  obviously,  was  to 
find  out  if  Nobby  was  there.  Everything 
was  always  kept  locked,  so  I  determined  to 
try  the  '  Blondel '  stunt — yes,  I  know  a 
lot  of  English  History — and  try  and  make 
Coeur-de-Lion  speak  for  himself. 


"  First  we  synchronised  our  watches. 
Then  Thorn  showed  me  the  house  and  told 
me  exactly  where  the  garage  and  stables 
were — close  to  the  gates,  happily.  Then  we 
arranged  that  in  ten  minutes'  time  he  should 
try  to  get  the  chauffeur  out  of  the  way, 
while  I  took  a  look  round.  More  than  that 
we  couldn't  fix,  but  it  was  understood  that, 
if  there  was  a  dog  there  and  Thorn  got  an 
opening,  he  was  to  undo  his  collar  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  make  good  on  his  own. 
That  wouldn't  involve  Thorn,  for  he  could 
fasten  the  collar  again  and  make  it  look 
as  if  Nobby  had  slipped  it." 

"  But  what  a   brain  !  "   said  Berry. 
"  One  short  month  of  my  society,  and 

the  girl " 

An  avalanche  of   protest  cut  short 
the  speaker. 

Adele  continued,  gurgling. 
"  At  first  everything  went  all  right. 
At  twenty  minutes  of  ten  I  put  my 
head  round  the  corner  to  see  the 
chauffeur  and  Thorn  disappearing  at 
the  other  end  of  the  yard.  I  stepped 
out  of  my  cover  and  had  a  look  round. 
There  were  stables  on  one  side,  and  a 
coach-house  and  garage  on  the  other, 
and  the  yard,  which  was  open  at  both 
ends,  lay  in  between.  I  was  just  going 
to  try  the  loose-boxes — I  was  going  to 
'  miaow  '  like  a  cat  and  see  what  answer 
I  got — when  I  heard  Bason's  voice 
calling  Banana.  .  .  . 

"  There  was  only  one  door  open,  and 
that  was  the  garage.     I  dashed  for  it 
and   looked   round   for   somewhere  to 
hide.     The  place  was  as  bare  as  your 
hand.      But    there    was    nothing    the 
matter   with  the   limousine,    so  I  got 
inside  and  sat  down  on  the  floor. 
"  I  was  only  just  in  time. 
"  Bason    came    stamping    into    the 
yard,   shouting  for  '  Arthur,'  and  the 
next  moment  Nobby  gave  tongue. 
"  I  just  had  to  look. 

"  There  was  Blue  Banana  with  his  nose 
to  the  door  of  the  loose-box  immediately 
opposite,  snarling  and  showing  his  teeth, 
Bason  was  hammering  on  the  door,  yelling, 
'  Shut  up,  you  brute  !  '  and  Nobby,  of 
course,  was  barking  to  beat  the  band." 

As  she  spoke,  a  faint  familiar  cough  from 
the  drive  announced  the  return  of  Jonah 
from  Brooch. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  record, 
I  had  flown  to  the  front-door  and  put 
him  wise.  Two  minutes  later  we  were 
all  in  the  Rolls,    which    was   scudding  at, 
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an  unlawful  speed  along  the  Fallow  Hill 
road. 

"  There's  nothing  much  more  to  tell," 
said  Adele,  as  we  clamoured  for  her  to  pro- 
ceed. "  I  thought  Bason  would  never  go, 
and,  when  at  last  he  did,  the  chauffeur 
took  the  opportunity  of  changing  the  two 
front  tires. 

"  For  over  two  hours  I  sat  in  that  car. 
At  last  the  man  shut  the  place  up  and,  I 
suppose,  went  to  his  dinner. 

"  I  had  meant  to  borrow  the  limousine, 
but  he'd  taken  the  key  of  the  switch,  so  I 
couldn't  do  that.  And  I  couldn't  get  at 
Nobby,  for  the  stable  was  locked.  So  I 
just  pelted  back  to  Thorn's  cottage,  told  his 
wife  to  tell  him  my  news,  picked  up  the 
bicycle  and  came  right  back." 

For  a  moment  no  one  said  anything. 
Then— 

"  I  shall  recommend  you,"  said  Berry, 
"  for  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  Beer 
Engine.  A  very  coveted  distinction.  The 
membership  is  limited  to  seven  million." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  for  a  most  daring  recon- 
naissance behind  the  enemy's  lines.  You 
know,  this  ranks  with  the  penetration  of 
the  Kiel  Canal.  Seriously,  Adele,  I'm 
terribly  grateful." 

My  lady  looked  at  me  with  a  shy  smile. 

"  What  did  the  gipsy  say  ?  "  she  said. 
"  After  all,  I'm  only  obeying  orders.  And 
now " 

A  cry  from  Jonah  interrupted  her,  and 
the  rest  of  us  started  inquiringly  as  he  clapped 
on  the  brakes. 

As  the  car  came  to  a  standstill — 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  cried. 

By  way  of  answer,  my  cousin  took  off 
his  hat  and,  producing  a  silk  handkerchief, 
deliberately  wiped  his  forehead  with  the 
utmost  care.  Then  he  replaced  his  hat  and 
looked  up  and  over  his  right  shoulder.  ... 

From  the  top  of  a  mossy  bank  by  the  side 
of  the  road  Nobby  was  regarding  us  wide- 
eyed.  Apparently  he  had  broken  prison 
and  was  on  his  way  home.  Time  was  nothing 
to  him,  and  the  roots  of  a  wayside  beech 
upon  an  attractive  rise  cried  aloud  for 
inspection.  Besides,  there  was  a  serious  loss 
of  liberty  which  had  to  be  made  good.  .  .  . 

For  a  moment  rescue-party  and  prize 
looked  one  another  in  the  face.  Then  the 
latter  hurled  himself  panting  into  the  road 
and  leapt  into  the  arms  which  I  stretched 
out  of  the  car. 

No  prodigal  ever  received  such  an 
ovation.  There  was  literally  a  fight  for  his 
person.     Jill  snatched  him  from  me  and 


pressed  his  nose  to  her  face  ;  Berry  dragged 
him  from  her  protesting  arms  and  set  him 
upon  his  knee  ;  Daphne  tore  him  away  and 
hugged  him  close.  Such  of  us  as  were 
temporarily  disseized,  stroked  and  fondled 
his  limbs  and  cried  endearing  epithets. 
Only  our  fair  American  looked  on  with  a 
wistful  smile. 

"  So,  you  see,"  she  said,  "  he's  done 
without  me,  after  all." 

I  took  hold  of  her  hand. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  your  argument 
would  be  more  forcible  if  he  was  wearing  a 
collar." 

There  was  a  buzz  of  excitement  as  my 
statement  was  feverishly  confirmed. 

"  I  agree,"  said  Berry.  "  What's  more, 
he's  brought  us  a  souvenir." 

As  he  spoke,  he  plucked  something  which 
was  adhering  to  the  terrier's  beard. 

It  was  a  tuft  of  slate-grey  hair. 
*  *  *  #  * 

The  "  All  Comers  "  Event  was  won  by 
Nobby,  who  beat  a  French  bulldog  by  a 
short  head. 

Neither  Blue  Bandala  nor  his  owner  put 
in  an  appearance.  For  this  a  particularly 
curt  note,  bluntly  requiring  the  return  of 
the  Sealyham's  collar,  may  have  been 
responsible. 

The  waggoner  and  the  lad  who  found  him 
received  their  rewards. 

So  also  did  Thorn.  His  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment was  addressed  to  Adele. 

Dear  Madam, 

Thank  you  kindly  for  the  5  lbs.  I  got  to 
the  dog  by  way  of  the  ayloft  which  were  in 
one  of  the  stalls  I  undone  is  coller  and  here 
he  run  out  the  first  dore  as  was  open  and 
appening  on  Blew  Bandarlerer  did  not  harf 
put  it  acrost  him  and  Mr.  Bason  says  I 
command  you  to  seperate  them  dogs  Arthur 
he  says  and  Arthur  fetches  Blew  B.  one  what 
he  ment  for  your  dog  and  Mr.  Bason  fetches 
him  another  what  he  ment  for  Arthur  so  the 
chough  cort  it  proper. 

Yours  respecfully, 
G.  Thorn. 

But  for  the  loss  of  the  pearls,  we  should 
have  been  jubilant. 

*  #  *  *■  * 

Three  days  had  elapsed  since  the  dog 
show. 

The  whole  of  the  morning  and  part  of  the 
afternoon  I  had  spent  in  a  bathroom,  super- 
vising the  disconnection,  severance,  and 
inspection  of  the  waste-pipe  which  served 
the     basin.       When,     hot     and    dejected, 
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I  made  my  report  at  half-past  three,  Adele 
thanked  me  as  prettily  as  if  I  had  found  the 
pearls. 

I  retired  to  wash  and  change  into  flannels. 

It  must  have  been  two  hours  later  when 
I  looked  up  from  the  operation  of  combing 
Nobby  and  took  my  pipe  from  my  mouth. 

"  Oh,  Adele,"  I  said  simply,  "  I  do  love 
you  so." 

Adele  put  out  a  hand  and  touched  my 
hair. 

"I'm  glad  you  do,"  she  said  gently. 

As  I  got  upon  my  feet,  one  end  of  her 
necklace  hung  trailing  over  the  edge  of  my 
trousers  where  I  had  turned  them  up. 
They  were  the  pair  I  had  worn  at  tennis 
the  day  we  had  gone  to  the  fair,  and  it 
must  have  fallen  into  the  fold  when  we 
were  finding  the  thorn. 

Adele  saw  it  too,  but,  when  I  would  have 
stooped,  she  shook  her  head. 

Then  I  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  there 
found  such  a  light  that  I  forgot  the  pearls 
and  the  rolling  world  with  them. 

As  she  slipped  into  my  arms,  she  threw 
back  her  head. 

"  Once,  at  Port  Said,  you  kissed  me,"  she 
whispered.  "  And  again  at  Rome."  I 
nodded.    "  But  this  is  your  own  home." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  steadily.  "  And  here  I 
plight  thee  my  troth." 

The  brown  eyes  closed,  and  a  glorious 
smile  swept  into  the  beautiful  face. 

For  a  moment  I  gazed  at  her.  .  .  . 

Then  I  kissed  the  red,  red  lips. 

So  we  comforted  one  another. 

*  *  #  *  * 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  laundry 
van  at  five  minutes  to  eight,  with,  amongst 
other  things,  a  month's  table-linen,  had 
pardonably  dislocated  the  service  of  dinner. 

Whilst  the  table  was  being  relaid,  we 
spent  the  time  in  the  library,  gathered  about 
the  violet-tongued  comfort  of  a  chestnut- 
root  fire. 

"  You   know,"    said   Jonah,    looking   up 

from  an  armchair,  "  if  we  don't Good 

Heavens  !  "  His  exclamation  was  so  violent 
that  we  all  jumped.  "  Why,"  he  cried, 
staring  at  Adele,  "  you've  found  them  !  " 

A  common  cry  of  amazement  broke  from 
Daphne,  Berry,  and  Jill,  and  our  guest 
started  guiltily  and  put  a  hand  to  her 
throat. 

"  O-o-oh,  I " — she  shot  an  appealing 
glance  at  me — "  we  quite  forgot.  Boy 
found  them  in  the  garden.  Whilst  he  was 
combing  Nobby." 


Berry  looked  round. 

"  You  hear  ?  "  he  said.  "  They  quite 
forgot.  .  .  .  They  stumble  upon  jewels  worth 
a  month  of  strike  pay — baubles  whose  loss 
has  stupefied  the  County,  and  forget  to 
mention  it.  And  I  spent  two  hours  this 
afternoon  in  a  gas-mask  studying  the  plan 
of  the  drains  and  calculating  whether,  if 
the  second  manhole  was  opened  and  a 
gorgonzola  put  down  to  draw  the  fire,  Jonah 
could  reach  the  grease-trap  before  he 
became  unconscious."  He  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  groaned.  "  The  only  possible 
excuse,"  he  added,  "  is  that  you're  both 
in  .  .  ." 

His  voice  tailed  off,  as  he  met  Adele's 
look,  and  he  got  suddenly  upon  his  feet. 

Jonah  stood  up,  too. 

Daphne  took  Adele's  hands  in  hers  and 
turned  to  me  a  face  radiant  with  expecta- 
tion. 

Jill  caught  at  my  sleeve  and  began  to 
tremble.  I  put  my  arm  about  her  and  looked 
round. 

"  We  plead  that  excuse,"  I  said. 

For  a  moment  nobody  moved. 

Then  Jonah  limped  to  my  dear  and  put 
her  hand  to  his  lips.  Adele  stooped  and 
kissed  him. 

"  You  beautiful  darling,"  breathed  my 
sister.  "  Sargent  shall  paint  you,  and  you 
shall  hang  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs." 

The  two  kissed  one  another  tenderly. 

Then  Adele  stretched  out  her  white  arms 
to  grey-eyed  Jill.  My  little  cousin  just  clung 
to  her. 

"  Oh,  Adele,"  she  whispered,  "  I'm  so 
glad.  B-but  you  won't  go  away  ?  He  and 
you'll  stay  with  us,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  me,  darling." 

Berry  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  as  the  head  of  the 
family — the  overlord — I  should  have  come 
first.  However.  I  shall  kiss  her  '  Good  night ' 
instead.  Possibly  I  shall  ker-rush  her  to 
me."  He  turned  to  me.  "  This  will  be  the 
second  time  within  my  memory  that  a 
Pleydell  has  married  above  him." 

"  Very  true,"  said  I.  "  When  was  the 
first  ?  " 

"  When  I  married  your  sister." 

I  nodded  dreamily. 

"  I  think,"  I  said,  "  I  think  I  was  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth." 

Berry  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  a  spoon,"  he  said.   "  A  soup-ladle." 

The  door  opened,  and  Falcon  came  in. 

"  Dinner  is  served,  madam." 
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CHRISTMAS   BELLS 

AS  I  came  up  Allan's- Way, 
**    I  heard  the  Christmas  bells  a-ringin' ; 
Such  a  joyous  din  a=makin\ 
Their  very  hearts,  ye'd  think,  was  breakin' 
Wi'  the  message  they  were  bringin'. 

"  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

Hold  ye,  people,  from  yer  labours; 

'Tis  to-day  the  Lord  was  bidden 

To  His  kingdom  manger-hidden ; 

Be  ye  friends  this  day,  an'  neighbours." 

"Hist!  "  I  cried;  and  "Hist!"  again 
Shouted ;  but  the  bells  was  stronger. 
"Would  ye  have  me  make  no  ruein' 
On  Old  Josh  for  his  ill-doin' 
Them  six  months  or  mebbe  longer  ?  " 

Naught  there  was  to  make  me  fear: 
Only  fields  an*  lanes  a-glistenin', 
Ne'er  a  soul  passed  was  a  stranger; 
Yet  I  wearied  of  my  anger, 
Shamed  for  Him  that  stood  a-listenin'. 

As  1  came  up  Allan's- Way, 
The  Christmas  bells  made  fuss  an'  riot, 
The  children  ran  past  for  church-goin' ; 
Then  1  forgave  Old  Josh,  unknowin 
And  in  my  heart  was  ease  and  quiet. 

AGNES  GROZIER   HERBERTSON. 
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A    SNAPSHOT    TAKEN     IMMEDIATELY 


THE    CHANGES    IN 

THE    GAME    OF 
RUGBY    FOOTBALL 

By    E.    H.    D.    SEWELL 


WHATEVER  fault  the  historian  may 
have  to  find  with  our  great 
man  -  rearing  game  of  Rugby 
Football  in  regard  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  that  memorable  day 
when  William  Webb  Ellis  tucked  the  ball 
under  his  arm  and  ran  with  it  on  the 
famous  close  of  Rugby  School,  then  and 
there  giving  the  game  its  distinctive  feature, 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  game  which  he 
cannot  condemn,  and  that  is  its  amateurism. 
No  law  of  the  oft- quoted  Medes  and  Persians 
was  surely  ever  so  immutable  as  that  Rugby 
Union  law  which  states  with  commendable 
though  blunt  brevity  :  "  Professionalism  is 
illegal."  For  its  unswerving  adherence  to 
this  bedrock  principle  the  Rugby  Union 
suffered  for  long  years.  Time  was  when 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  players  bulked 
largely  in  England's  XV.  Then  came  the 
breakaway  on  a  question  of  payment  for 
broken  time,  the  formation  of  the  Northern 


Union,  and  a  long  series  of  defeats  in  the 
International  matches. 

Thus,  after  the  breach,  England  won  but 
two  games  with  Scotland  between  1898- 
1909  ;  she  won  only  five  against  Ireland,  and 
only  one  against  Wales  during  the  same  black 
eleven  years.  The  formation  of  the  Northern 
Union  made  no  difference  whatever  to 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  though  the  last- 
named  is  to-day  feeling  the  effects  of  it  very 
severely.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
therefore,  one  of  the  greatest  changes  bet  ween 
old  and  present  -  time  Rugby  occurred 
when  the  formation  of  a  professional 
form  of  the  Rugby  game,  under  different 
rules  and  played  by  teams  of  thirteen  in- 
stead of  fifteen  players,  caused  her  to  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  her  Public  Schools  and 
Universities  for  her  team. 

In  the  game  itself  two  of  the  most  vital 
changes  between  Rugby  as  now  played  and 
that  of  the  'seventies  to  the  early  'nineties 
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have  been  the  adoption  of  the  four  three- 
quarters  game,  and  the  abolition  of  two 
umpires  and  one  referee  in  favour  of  one 
referee.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  back  to 
the  prehistoric  days  of  twenties,  when, 
if  half  one  hears  is  true,  weight  and  lack  of 
pace  were  the  essential  requirements  in  a 
forward,  kicking  ability,  pace,  and  apparent 
selfishness  those  in  a  back  player.  Whether 
the  reduction  by  one  in  the  numbers 
of  the  forwards  and  the  increase  by  one  of 
the  occupants  of  the  three-quarter  line  has 
improved  the  game  will  always  be  debated 
where    past   and    present   Kugby   men   do 


United  Kingdom,"  said  a  very  famous  coach 
to  me,  when  I  was  seeking  to  estimate  the 
Public  School  form  of  1917-18.  What  he 
said  applied  to  a  good  many  club  teams 
during  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The 
New  Zealand  team  of  1905  came  and  showed 
the  players  of  the  United  Kingdom  that,  after 
all,  the  goal  line  was  the  one  to  cross,  and 
they  had  more  different  ways  of  getting 
across  it  than  any  fifteen  before  or  since 
them.  Their  visit  provided  the  great  awaken- 
ing, and  it  would  be  a  most  extraordinarily 
different  resistance .  that  an  equally  gifted 
New    Zealand    team    would    encounter    if 


ENGLAND    V.    SCOTLAND  :    THE    MATCH    OF    1891. 

From  a  drawing. 


assemble.  If  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that 
until  the  three  or  four  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  War,  when  the  standard  of  play 
had  improved  out  of  all  knowledge,  play 
under  the  four  three-quarter  system  ruled 
as  much  across  the  field  as  in  the  days  of 
three  three-quarters  it  had  ruled  up  and 
down  the  field.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
subordinated  to  a  form  of  combination  that 
was  more  apparent  than  real,  the  fine  in- 
dividualistic tendencies  of  the  old  game 
being  stifled  by  the  rather  laboured  attempts 
to  excel  at  what  was  known  as  the  passing 
game.  "  If  the  touch  line  was  the  goal  line, 
ours  would  be  the  best  School  team  in  the 


it  were  to  tour  these  islands  now,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  sacrifices  the  Rugby  game 
made  in  the  War. 

The  abolition  of  the  two  umpires  and  one 
referee  system  in  favour  of  single  control, 
was  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  move  to 
the  advantage  of  football.  It  created  a 
"  blind  side,"  and  in  that  fact  lurks  great 
danger.  That  region  is  the  home  of  the 
player  of  dubious  morals,  and  within  it 
is  usually  to  be  found  the  agent  provocateur, 
if  there  is  one  in  either  fifteen.  Many  tries 
annually  recorded  would  not  be  recorded 
if  there  were  to  be  a  reversion  to  the  old 
system  of  seeing  fair  play  ;    but,  inasmuch 
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as  referees  are  none  too  plentiful,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  three  neutral 
officials  for  every  match,  we  have  to  make 
the  best  of  the  single  and  much-harassed 
individual  who  gets  all  the  metaphorical 
kicks  and  extremely  few  of  the  ha'pence, 
while  he  gives  up  practically  every  Saturday 
afternoon  throughout  the  season  for  the 
general  good  and  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
So  that  this  paper  may  not  suffer  the  charge 
of  being  too  technical,  it  is  necessary  to 
pause  here  to  state  briefly  what  the  "  blind 
side  "  means.    The  blind  side  refers  to  that 


happened.  Yet  that  result  stands,  and  is 
included  in  the  annual  articles  which  are 
written  and  which  state  how  the  score  as 
between  these  two  Unions  stands.  Since  we 
shall  never  revert  to  the  old  system  of  two 
umpires  and  a  referee,  the  cure  for  all 
blind  side  evils  rests  with  the  players,  the 
captains  of  teams,  and  the  selection  com- 
mittees.   They  know. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  wliich  is  the  most 
marked  difference  between  Rugby  football 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
I  should  reply  unhesitatingly  the  "  open" 


ENGLAND    V.    WALES,    AT    BLACKHEATH,    1892:      AN     INDIVIDUAL    TRY     BY    THE    SCRUM-HALF. 

From  a  drawing  by  W.  B.  Wollen. 


part  of  the  game,  and  especially  the  side 
remote  of  the  scrummage,  which  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  a  single  referee 
to  see.  Naturally  the  black  sheep  of  the 
flock  favour  this  side  of  the  game,  which 
suffers  accordingly,  though  happily  not 
excessively,  the  black  sheep  being  few 
in  number,  and  extremely  well  known  in 
consequence.  I  could,  an  I  would,  cite 
chapter  and  verse  of  one  of  the  season's 
most  important  games  that  was  won  out 
and  out  by  an  act  committed  on  the  blind 
side  of  the  scrum,  it  having  been  quite 
impossible    for     the    referee    to    see    what 


game.  I  am  convinced  that  in  a  match 
between  two  reasonably  well-matched  first- 
class  club  fifteens  a  try  takes  a  great  deal 
more  scoring  to-day  than  it  did  in  the 
'nineties,  and  the  more  matches  coming  under 
that  heading  that  I  see,  the  more  convinced 
am  I  of  this.  Concerted  team  defence 
has  been  brought  to  something  like  high  art 
by  the  best  clubs.  It  was  not  without  good 
and  solid  reason  that  A.  D.  Stoop  wrote 
round  to  members  and  probable  members 
of  t'he  Harlequins  XV.  of  this  season,  before 
the  season  began,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
going  to  interest  himself  in  the  play  of  the 


ENGLAND     V.    IRELAND,     AT    RICHMOND,    1893  :     AN    IRISH     FORWARD    USING    THE    HAND-OFF,    COMMON     IN 
THE    GAME   OF    THAT    DATE,    BUT    RARE     TO-DAY. 

From  a  drawing  by  H.  Burgess. 


side,  and  that  it  was  up  to  each  one  of  them 
to  get  and  keep  fit — in  other  words,  to  play 
the  game  by  their  club. 

To  such  an  appeal  there  could  be  but  one 
response,  and  I  refer  to  it  in  this  paper  as 
evidence  of,  at  any  rate,  one  important 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct 
of  club  Rugby. 

It  is  such  actions  as  Stoop's  which 
greatly  assist  in  producing  the  team-spirit 
that  is  the  foundation  both  of  team-defence 
and  team-attack,  as  distinct  from  the  often 
purely  fortuitous  attack  of  individual 
players.  The  same  spirit  saturates  the 
Blackheath  team,  now  so  ardently  run  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  W.  S.  D.  Craven,  D.S.O., 
who  is  a  very  fit  person  to  cross  swords  with 
Stoop  or  anyone  else  as  a  team-manager, 
a  tactician,  or  the  right  sort  to  run  a 
first-class  club.  It  is  due  to  such  organisers 
as  these  that  the  best  teams  of  this  century 
are,  I  am  convinced,  far  ahead  of  those  pre- 
ceding them  in  such  matters  as  stopping 
tries,  sudden  conversion  of  defence  into 
successful  attack,  real  as  opposed  to  imita- 
tion combination  in  attack,  of  which  we  see 
so  much — and  much  of  it  passing  quite 
unnoticed  ! — in  high  football.  Briefly  put, 
more  trouble  is  taken  nowadays  to  train 
and  develop  promising  material.  In  this 
direction  the  enthusiastic  labours  of  Mr. 
A.  Podmore,   every  Christmas  and  Easter 


holidays  for  the  past  five  years,  have  played 
a  big  part  in  giving  the  leading  and  coming- 
on  players  of  our  Public  Schools  a  most 
needed  "  rubbing  shoulders  "  with  each 
other,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  them 
out  of  stuffy  cinemas,  which  damage  their 
eyesight,  and  mentally  foggy  theatres, 
which  in  so  many  cases  injure  their  minds. 
It  used  to  be  considered  frightfully  infra 
dig.  for  Eton  to  talk  to  a  Grammar  School 
boy,  but  now  the  Etonian  head  rubs  the  skin 
off  its  cheek-bones  in  the  scrum  against 
an  Aldenham  o»r  an  Epsom  hip,  the  Marl- 
burian  seigneur  is  truly  and  faithfully  flung 
to  earth  by  the  small  boy  from  Exeter  or 
Felsted,  and  it  is  found  that  the  resultant  con- 
tamination does  both  no  harm  whatsoever  ! 
A  change  in  the  life  of  the  Eugby  game  this, 
one  which  I  regard  as  not  the  least  important 
one  of  recent  years.  Honour  where  it  is 
due.  The  inception  of  these  schools  holiday 
matches  took  place  in  the  brain  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  W.  Shirley,  C.M.G.,  the  first  regular 
matches  of  the  kind  being  played  under 
his  aegis  at  Queen's  Club  during  December, 
1915,  and  January,  1916.  Then  Messrs. 
A.  Podmore  and  H.  A.  Burlinson  (secretary, 
Rosslyn  Park  R.U.F.C.),  developed  the  idea, 
with  a  result  of  much  value  to  the  game 
in  general. 

Coming  to  the  present  season  and  the 
very  latest  changes  in  the  game,  I  find  myself 
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to  a  certain  extent  in  the  land  of  conjecture. 
The  history  of  the  world  seems  to  agree 
that  laws  are  made  to  be  broken,  whence 
emanates  the  possibility  that  in  its  laudable 
desire  to  improve  the  game,  the  International 
Board  (which,  be  it  noted,  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  the  laws  of  the  game 
for  International  matches,  and  for  settling 
all  questions  connected  with  or  arising 
out  of  an  International  match,  including 
appeals  against  referees' decisions  therein,  and 
all  questions  of  an  International  character 
between  unions  arising  otherwise  than  out 
of  an  International  match),  may  have 
made  mistakes  this  time.  One  of  its  new 
rules,  or,  rather,  amendments  to  old  rules, 
viz.,  that  if  the  ball  is  not  immediately 
put  into  the  scrum,  a  free  kick  shall  be 
awarded,  may  have  the  reverse  effect 
to  that  for  which  it  was  framed,  viz.,  to 
speed  up  the  game  by  obviating  delays 
caused  by  that  form  of  play  which  prevents 
the  ball  from  arriving  in  the  scrum,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause.  One  certain  effect  of  this 
new  rule  is  that  an  attacking  player  close 
to  his  opponents'  goal-line  may  seize  the 
ball  and,  provided  only  one  opponent  is 
present,  he  may  proceed  himself  to  put  the 
ball  in  the  scrum  formed  by  this  opponent 


and  himself.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
his  single  opponent,  taking  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance,  may  do  all  he  can  to  avoid 
being  made  a  party  to  this  one  versus  one 
scrum  (which  is  allowed  by  the  law  defining 
a  scrummage,  which  says  that  a  scrummage 
"  is  formed  by  one  or  more  players  from 
each  side,"  etc.,  etc.),  or  this  single  opponent 
may  himself  pick  up  the  ball  and  cause  more 
delay,  consequent  on  the  free  kick  which 
would  follow  his  refusal  to  put  the  ball 
in  the  scrum,  than  would  have  taken  place 
without  this  new  law.  In  fact,  the  position 
now  teems  with  all  manner  of  possibilities, 
some  of  them  not  without  humour,  as  to 
the  possible  playing  effect  of  this  new  enact- 
ment. For  the  purposes  of  the  definition 
of  a  scrummage,  a  full-back  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  a  forward.  If,  therefore,  A,  an 
attacking  three-quarter,  outdistancing  his 
fellows,  is  tackled  within  a  couple  of  yards 
of  the  line  by  the  full-back,  gets  up  with  the 
ball  (which  can  now  only  be  brought  into 
play  again  with  the  foot),  and  seeks  to 
form  a  scrum  with  the  full-back,  he  has  every 
right  to  do  so,  and  the  full-back  none  to  deny 
him  !  This  is  not  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
but  a  very  real  and  pressing  possibility. 
I  for  one  am  starting  out  into  the  unknown 


THE    OXFORD    AND    CAMBRIDGE    MATCH,    1901. 

From  a  drawing  by  Ralph  Cleaver. 
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land  of  the  season  of  1920-21,  which  this 
amendment  or  change,  at  all  events,  has 
brought  about,  fully  prepared  for  anything 
and  ready  to  be  surprised  at  nothing. 

In  the  amendment  to  the  law  concerning 
the  restarting  of  game  after  a  kick  at  goal 
from  a  try,  the  wording  is  insufficient.  It 
says  that  the  ball  shall  "  be  kicked  off  " 
from  half-way.  It  should  have  said  "  the 
game  shall  be  restarted  by  a  place  kick  from 
half-way  if  the  try  has  been  converted,  and 
by  a  drop  kick  if  the  try  has  not  been  con- 
verted." There  is  so  often  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  onlookers  as  to  whether  a 
try  has  been  converted  that  the  different 


so  in  practice.  But  I  anticipate  that  the 
free  kick  for  not  immediately  placing  the 
ball  in  the  scrum  may  not  work  well  in 
practice.  It  has  been  publicly  stated  by 
one  of  the  officials  responsible  for  the  amend- 
ments that  one  of  the  advantages  of  this 
amendment  will  be  that  it  will  speed  up  the 
game.  That,  I  suggest,  is  inadvisable  in  the 
interests  of  the  game.  Properly — that  is, 
fairly — played,  the  game  is  quite  fast  enough 
— certainly  fast  enough  for  boys. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  point.  Are 
the  laws  of  the  game  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Board  to  govern  the  game  as  played 
in  the  Public  Schools  and  the  clubs  ?     The 
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ENGLAND   V.    NEW   ZEALAND,    AT    THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE,    1905:   AN   ENGLISH   POSITION    BEING   BROKEN    UP 
BY   INTERPLAY    BETWEEN   NEW   ZEALAND   FORWARDS   AND    BACKS   PASSING    IN    THEIR   OWN   TWENTY-FIVE. 

From  a  drawing  by  Ernest  Prater. 


methods  of  restarting  the  game  would  settle 
the  point  without  recourse  to  the  score  board, 
which  is  not  always  correct  even  where  it 
does  exist. 

Other  changes,  due  to  International 
Board  amendments  passed  at  their  meeting 
in  July  last,  are  that  the  player  who  makes 
the  fair  catch  must  himself  take  the  free 
kick  (this  is  merely  a  reversion  to  an  old 
rule)  ;  that  where  a  scrummage  is  ordered 
within  the  25-line  for  an  offence  within  ten 
yards  of  the  touch-line,  such  scrummage 
shall  be  formed  at  ten  yards  from  the  touch- 
line  ;  that  the  charge  in  the  case  of  penalty 
kicks  shall  be  abolished.  On  paper  these  are 
all  good  amendments,  and  likely  to  prove 


Board  exists  only  for  the  above  two  stated 
purposes.  Its  laws  and  enactments  are 
for  the  few  who  are  chosen  to  play  in  Inter- 
national football.  Yet  it  if.  the  practice  for 
all  players  to  play  as  the  Board  tells  them 
to  play.  Is  this  kind  of  dual  control  good 
for  the  game  ? 

During  the  past  ten  years  or  so  a  change 
of  the  greatest  importance  was  made  when 
it  was  decided  to  nominate  on  the  English 
selection  committee  practically  only  old 
International  players.  English  Rugby  has 
never  looked  back  since  the  change.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  only 
one  man  has  served  on  that  body  since  the 
change   who   is   not   an  old   International. 


Photo  by]  [Central  Neivs. 

SOUTH    AFRICA    v.   ENGLAND,    AT    TWICKENHAM,    1913  r   A    CRITICAL    LINE-OUT 

FROM    TOUCH. 

A  good  example  of  the  superiority  of  the  South  Africans  at  the  line-out.    This  jumping  at  the  line-out  was  a  thing 

almost  unknown  in  the  'eighties. 
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R.N.C.   GREENWICH    v.   R.M.A.   WOOLWICH. 


[Sport  is  General, 
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The    Scottish    Football    Union's    selection  more  been  legal  for  six  of  seven  off-side 

committee,  as  also  that  of  Ireland,  though  in  forwards,  as  long  as  their  heads  are  down  in 

lesser  degree,  is  composed  mainly  of  old  Inter-  a  scrummage,  to  obstruct  the  opposing  side, 

national  players.     The  Welsh  XV.  is  chosen  while  an  unfortunate  back  has  only  to  have 

by   the  Welsh   Rugby    Union    Committee,  the  toe  of  his  boot  between  the  ball  and 

and  theirs  is  the  easiest  task  of  the  five,  his  opponents'   goal-line   to  find  his  name 

in  which  number  we  have  now  to  include  in    the    headlines    of    next   day's    papers, 

French  Rugby,  the  task  of  whose  selectors  after,  perhaps,  having  lost  the  match  for 

is  the  most  difficult  of  all.  his  side  by  a  penalty  goal !     Which   only 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  change  in  the  proves  what  a  lot  you  may  do  unpenalised  in 

game  is  from  the  stodgy  and  mainly  forward,  a  scrum  !    That  the  "  open  "  game  depends 

with  a  steadily  increasing  amount  of  in-  on  this  "  heeling  "  is  obvious.     That  it  is 

dividualism  behind  the  scrum,  to  the  present  a    better    game  than    the    old    game    the 

"  open  "  game,  which  received  its  genesis  honorary  treasurers  of  the  various  Unions 

in  the  four  three-quarter  game  that  was  could  readily  prove.    That  the  game  scarcely 

bred  and  brought  to  manhood  in  Wales,  admits  of  "  improvements  "  is  probably  very 

There    "  heeling  "    by   forwards    was    first  near  the  truth  indeed.    Some  there  are  who 

thought  of,  and  the  illegality  of  successive  would  "  improve  "  it  at  the  cost  of  severance 

rows  of  forwards  becoming  off-side,  as  the  with  the  Unions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

ball  filtered  through  the  scrum,  was  first  To    them    there    will   never    be    but    one 

blinked  at.      It  has  for  thirty  years  and  answer  by  all  true  Rugby  Unionists. 


CHRISTMAS   IN   THE   WOODS. 


I  F  one  shall  walk  within  the  lonely  wood 
'        Late  on  the  Holy  Night, 
Mysterious  things,  hard  to  be  understood, 

May  steal  upon  his  sight, 
And  on  his  ears  strange  melodies  may  fall, 
Whose  minstrel  he  shall  not  behold  at  all. 

The  rose-red  berries  on  the  spindle-bough, 

Baring  each  heart  of  gold, 
Themselves  with  mystic  energy  endow, 

And  frolic  in  the  cold ; 
The  trailing  ivies  clap  their  hands  and  trip 
In  ecstasy  of  joyful  fellowship. 

And  now  the  little  mosses  whisper  low, 

Huddled  in  heaping  leaves, 
Telling  each  other  tales  of  long  ago, 

And  bygone  Christmas  Eves— 
Oh,  rustle,  rustle !    And  the  fern-roots  sing 
Softly,  expectantly,  as  though  'twere  Spring. 

Then  drops  a  stillness  for  a  moment's  space, 

No  movement  and  no  speech- 
Was  that  the  glimmer  of  a  Child's  dear  Face 

Beyond  the  tallest  beech? 
Surely  a  dream?  .  .  .  And  yet  I  know  that  He 
Walked  in  the  lonely  wood  to-night  with  me. 

MAY    BYRON. 
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THE    MESSENGER 
OF    PEACE 

A    CHRISTMAS    STORY 

By    OWEN    OLIVER 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   JOHN    CAMPBELL 


IT  was  just  after  dinner  on  Christmas 
Eve.  They  had  dined  early,  to  allow 
time  for  the  usual  decorations.  The 
pleasant  Superintendent  of  the  expensive 
Asylum  at  Farside,  where  the  patients  were 
treated  as  honoured  guests,  sat  in  his  study 
facing  a  well-featured  and  burly  old  gentle- 
man, nearly  old  enough  to  be  his  parent, 
who  was  attired  like  the  Father  Christmas 
of  coloured  prints. 
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"  Now,  really,  Santa  Claus,"  he  protested, 
"  you  ought  not  to  want  any  more.  You 
have  had  a  new  cloak — it  looks  uncommonly 
well — and  a  larger  sack,  and  your  friends 
have  supplied  an  increased  number  of 
Christmas  presents,  and  you  have  made  a 
very  tactful  and  successful  distribution  to 
your  fellow-patients. " 

"  They  aren't  children,"  Santa  Claus 
complained,    pulling    at    his    great    white 
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beard.  That  part  of  the  character  grew 
upon  him. 

"  Simmons  is,"  the  Superintendent 
claimed, ."  and  very  pleased  with  the  hoop 
that  you  gave  him." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Santa  Claus.  "  Yes.  He's 
bowling  it  round  the  gymnasium  now.  I 
meant  real  children.  He's  fifty,  you  know. 
Of  course  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  the 
Santa  Claus  of  the  asylum.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate that.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  my 
duties  should  not  be  confined  to  lunatics." 

"  Ssh  !  "  cried  the  Superintendent  in 
horror. 

"  We  are  talking  between  ourselves." 
Santa  Claus  explained.  "  Of  course  I  should 
not  dream  of  using  the  word  before  them. 
But,  speaking  within  these  walls,  they  are 
not  children,  and  they  are — let  us  say, 
'  mentally  unbalanced.'  Indeed,  it  was 
owing  to  their  sad  condition  that  I  felt  able 
to  take  them  under  my  care.  But,  as  you 
know,  the  office  of  Santa  Claus  is  properly 
with  the  young.  I  don't  wish  to  be  unreason- 
able in  my  demands.  As  you  are  aware,  I 
have  not  insisted  upon  my  reindeer  sleigh. 
But  at  the  same  time " 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  the  Superin- 
tendent acknowledged.  "  You  are  always 
open  to  reason." 

"  So  are  you  !  So  are  you  !  Now,  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  a  number  of  children 
in  the  village  who  should  be  visited.  I  think, 
if  you'll  let  me  have  about  fifty  pounds " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  the  Superintendent  cried, 
"  I  should  have  to  write  to  your  guardians 
for  the  money,  and " 

"  It's  my  money,"  Santa  Claus  stated. 
"  At  least,  it  belonged  to  a  man  who  used 
to  be  me.  He — something  happened  to  his 
children.    They  went  in  a  ship,  and- " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  the  Superintendent  inter- 
rupted. "  Your  friends  never  refuse  you 
anything  in  reason,  you  know.  You  would 
not  ask  for  anything  else,  of  course." 

"  Of  course  not,"  Santa  Claus  agreed. 
"  What  could  be  more  reasonable  than  my 
taking  presents  to  children  ?  It  is  what  I 
am  appointed  to  do." 

"  Quite  so — quite  so.  Only  it  is  too  late 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
doing  it  this  year.  I  will  note  it  carefully  for 
next  Christmas.  That's  the  best  I  can 
manage.  Have  another  cigarette  before  you 
go."  He  made  an  entry  in  a  book.  "  It  shall 
be  seen  to.  Now,  the  next  point.  You 
wanted  something  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Santa  Claus.  "  I  want  a 
harp." 


"  A  harp  ?   Do  you  play  one  ?  " 

"  No-o.  You  see,  it  v  goes  with  the 
character." 

"  Come,  come  !  Santa -Claus  doesn't  have 
a  harp." 

"  Ah,  but  the  Messenger  of  Peace  does  !  " 
The  old  gentleman  stood  up  and  posed  with 
outstretched  arms.  "  /  am  the  Messenger  of 
Peace  !  "  he  declaimed.  He  had  a  remark- 
ably fine  voice. 

"  Nonsense  I  "  the  Superintendent  said 
firmly.  "  You  can't  be  any  more  people. 
You're  five  already." 

"  Four  of  them  are  delusions,"  Santa 
Claus  told  him  calmly.  "  To-morrow  I  shall 
think  I'm  the  North  Wind,  but " 

"  You're  not  to  blow  in  the  patients'  ears, 
remember,"  the  Superintendent  reminded 
him.    "  You've  promised  me." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  .  .  .  About  Easter  I  shall 
think  I  am  Mr.  Stacey.  That  was  my  name 
once,  by  the  way.  John  Stacey,  of  Stacey 
and  Mills.  That's  where  the  money  comes 
from,  isn't  it  ?  ...  If  his  children  hadn't 
gone  in  that  ship  !  You  lose  everything  when 
you  lose  your  children.  Without  them,  you 
aren't  anybody  ;   you " 

"  Yes,  yes."  The  Superintendent  patted 
his  shoulder.  "  But  you  aren't  John  Stacey 
now.  So  you  can't  worry  about  his  children. 
You  must  see  that,  a  reasonable  man  like 
you.    It  would  be  absurd." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  Santa  Claus  laughed,  a 
big  cheery  laugh.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Of  course 
it  would.  John  Stacey  is  a  delusion.  So  are 
his  children — I  see,  I  see  !  .  .  The  other 
one  is  a  delusion — when  we  go  to  the  seaside, 
and  I  fancy  I'm  a  seal." 

"  A  seal  that  can  teach  other  people  to 
swim,  remember." 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  can  do  that.  I  didn't  think 
of  it  till  your  wife  suggested  it  last  summer. 
It's  better  than  looking  for  fish.  There 
aren't  any,  of  course.  They're  a  delusion  ! 
So  is  the  ridiculous  notion  that  the  seal 
turns  into  a  shopkeeper  !  Till  Christmas- 
time only,  of  course.  Do  you  know,  Chief, 
this  Santa  Claus  business  is  a  bit  of  a  de- 
lusion, too  ?  But  I  only  want  a  harp,  and  I'd 
really  be  the  Messenger  of  Peace.  Come  ! 
A  harp  wouldn't  cost  so  much,  and  I'm 
bound  to  have  it  sooner  or  later.  When  I 
am  an  angel,  you  know  ...  I  wonder  if 
that  is  a  delusion  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,"  the  Superintendent  said. 
"  I  hope  not !  .  .  .  Well,  I'll  see  what  can 
be  done  about  the  harp  ;  but  I  must  write 
to  your  trustees,  and  I  shan't  get  an  answer 
for  a  few  davs," 
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"  A  few  days  !  It  will  be  no  use  then.  I 
shall  be  the  North  Wind  !  " 

"  Then  you  can  blow  upon  the  harp,"  the 
Superintendent  pacified  him.  "  It's  better 
than  blowing  at  the  patients.  They  are  a 
little — you  know  !  "  He  winked  at  Santa 
Glaus. 

"  I  know  !  "  Santa  Claus  winked  at  him. 
"  I'll  humour  them.  They're  touchy,  poor 
creatures,  very.  A  little  fresh  air  does  them 
good.  And  if  the  North  Wind  didn't  blow, 
it  wouldn't  be  the  North  Wind  !  " 

"If  I  were  you  I  should  remain  Santa 
Claus  till  the  harp  comes,"  the  Superin- 
tendent said.  "  It  may  be  a  delusion,  but 
it's  a  fine  delusion.  And  look  how  it  suits 
you.  I  never  saw  the  distribution  done 
better  than  you  managed  it  to-night. 
Everybody  was  so  pleased.  I  shall  always 
treasure  the  pipe  you  gave  me  ;  and  my 
wife  was  delighted  with  the  bag.  That  was 
the  best  present  of  the  lot." 

"  I  meant  it  to  be,"  Santa  Claus  said. 
"  She's  the  best  of  the  lot.  She  reminds  me 
of  my  wife — I  mean  John  Stacey's.  He  was 
married,  and  they  had  three  children, 
and " 

"  I  know,  I  know  !  If  you'll  excuse  me 
now,  I've  Burgess  waiting  to  see  me.  That's 
a  worrying  case.  I  wish  you  could  influence 
him.  You  have  such  a  way  of  convincing 
people." 

"  I'll  never  convince  him  he's  not  a 
mouse,  poor  chap,"  Santa  Claus  said  sadly. 

"  No,  but  if  you  could  persuade  him  that 
the  bathroom  isn't  a  trap  ?    Eh  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  him  I've  taken  the  bait  out  of 
it,"  Santa  Claus  proposed  gleefully.  "  Cook 
will  give  me  some  cheese,  and  I'll  show  it 
to  him,  and  declare  that  I've  pulled  it  off 
the  hook.  Poor  Burgess  !  It's  an  awful 
thing  to  be  mad  !  " 

"  An  awful  thing,"  the  Superintendent 
agreed.    "  Good  night,  my  dear  chap  !  " 

"  An  awful  thing,"  he  repeated  to  himself, 
when  the  door  had  closed,  "  but  some- 
times it's  a  mercy.    The  next  time  that  he's 

Stacey The  heart  is  very  irregular,  and 

if  he  has  such  paroxysms  of  grief  as  he  had 

last  year Dear  old  chap  !   Jessie's  quite 

right.  He's  the  best  fellow  in  the  asylum. 
He  must  have  been  a  grand  man.  So 
clever  !  ...  I'll  send  and  tell  cook  to  give 
him  the  cheese.  Burgess  will  probably  fancy 
that  he's  the  trap  then,  and  keep  away  from 
him.  They're  best  apart  in  the  North  Wind 
season  ;  and  that's  due  to-morrow  !  .  .  . 
Unless  he  decides  to  wait  for  the  harp. 
The  Messenger  of  Peace  !    Umph  !    I  don't 


see  any  particular  objection.  It  might 
amuse  him  to  learn  the  harp.  He's  a  good 
musician." 

Santa  Claus  started  for  the  kitchen  to  get 
the  cheese  ;  but  he  spied  a  small  folding 
clothes-horse  in  the  passage  just  outside. 
It  occurred  to  him  that,  doubled  up,  it 
would  make  a  good  frame  for  a  temporary 
harp.  He  had  plenty  of  string,  and,  as  he 
could  not  play  the  instrument,  it  was 
perhaps  as  well  that  the  wires  should  not 
sound.  So  he  seized  the  clothes-horse  and 
carried  it  up  to  his  bedroom,  a  big,  well- 
furnished  room  on  the  first  floor. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  outside,  and 
peeped  through  the  blinds  to  see  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  his  reindeer  sleigh,  but  found 
that  it  was  only  a  cab. 

"  Tut,  tut  !  "  he  cried.  "  And  all  those 
poor  little  children  waiting  for  Santa  Claus  ! 
.  .  .  But  only  the  children  need  him,  and 
all  the  world  needs  peace  .  .  .  Peace  before 
presents.  That  sounds  all  right.  So  I 
expect  it  isn't  .  .  .  Ah,  here's  the  string  !  I 
knew  I  had  a  ball." 

He  got  to  work,  tying  the  folds  of  the 
clothes-horse  together  first,  and  then 
"  stringing  "  it,  and  all  the  time  muttering 
to  himself. 

"  Of  course  I  haven't  the  costume.  I'm 
not  sure  what  the  correct  costume  is  .  .  . 
Wings  chiefly,  I  think.  Very  little  but  wings. 
I  must  ask  the  doctor's  wife.  She  was  very 
helpful  about  my  robes  .  .  .  Nice  little  soul 
— just  naughty  and  tiresome  enough,  I 
should  think  !  They're  fond  of  each  other. 
I  like  to  see  that  .  .  .  Wings  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  cold.  I  wonder  what 
Peace  wore  in  the  winter  ?  Something 
seasonable,  I  hope  .  .  .  Why  not  the  garb 
of  Santa  Claus  ?  .  .  .  Why  not  ?  .  .  .  Why 
not  ?  ...  It    is    the    children    who    make 

peace.      That   man   Stacey's    children 

But  I  mustn't  think  about  them  when  I  am 
Santa  Claus.  No,  no  !  .  .  .  That's  ten 
strings.  If  they  would  sound,  it  would  be 
a  very  good  harp,  though  I  couldn't  play  it. 
But  I  can  sing — lots  of  little  carols  and 
things  ...  The  man  Stacey  was  a  good 
singer.  I  remember  that  he  used  to  teach 
carols  to  his  children.  There  were  three  of 
them,  and  they  grew  up,  and  they  all  went 

on  that  ship,  and My  God  !  "      He 

clasped  his  hands  suddenly  and  dropped 
the  harp.  "  If  I  had  been  Stacey— —  Tut, 
tut  !  I  mustn't  think  of  him.  He  went  mad 
when  he  lost  his  children — quite  mad  !  It 
would  never  do  for  me  to  go  mad.  The 
Chief's  wife  says  so.     If  I  went  mad,  she 
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says,  I  couldn't  go  to  tea  with  her  ;  and  she 
looks  forward  to  my  visits.  Bless  her  !  .  .  . 
I've  several  delusions  already,  but  that's 
different  from  being  mad.  He  says  that  .  .  . 
I  might  get  rid  of  that  one  about  the  North 
Wind,  and  be  the  Messenger  of  Peace 
instead  !  .  .  .  But,  of  course,  I  am  !  " 

He  picked  up  the  harp  and  surveyed  him- 
self in  the  looking-glass. 

"  Why,'*  he  asked,  "  should  I  not  be 
Santa  Claus  also  ?  The  two  characters 
are  not  incongruous.     Dear  me,  no  !  .  .  . 

With  that  money  that  I  hid Ha,  ha  ! 

One  doesn't  take  the  Chief  in  often,  but  he 
little  guessed  how  I  concealed  that  !  I'll 
spend  it  on  the  children,  and  get  Mills  to 
give  me  some  more,  next  time  he  comes. 
He  calls  me  '  old  partner.'   I  wonder  why." 

He  locked  the  door  while  he  lifted  the 
linoleum  and  a  loose  piece  of  board  at  the 
corner  of  the  hearth.  The  gas  men  had  not 
fixed  them  properly  when  they  put  in  the  gas 
fire.  After  searching  for  a  minute,  he  found 
an  old  pocket-book,  banged  the  dust  out 
of  it,  took  out  the  money  and  counted  it — 
eighteen  pounds. 

"  That  should  do  nicely,"  he  considered. 
"  Say  there  are  fifty  children  .  .  .  Yes  ; 
that's  all  right  .  .  .  Now,  how  to  get  out  ? 
...  I  promised  not  to  escape,  but  it  isn't 
escaping.  I'm  coming  back  again.  Of 
course  it's  late."  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  Ten  past  eight.  Umph  !  It's  an  irregu- 
larity, but Let  me  see,  what  was  I 

when  I  promised  ?  .  .  .  I  was  the  North 
Wind.  Now  I'm  not.  So  that's  all  right. 
I'm  someone  else — Santa  Claus,  and  the 
Messenger  of  Peace.  So  the  promise  doesn't 
apply.  Besides,  I'm  not  breaking  it  ...  A 
man  in  his  life  plays  many  parts  !  .  .  . 
The  costume  may  not  be  strictly  correct, 
and  the  harp  is  not  all  that  it  should  be, 
but  peace  does  not  dwell  in  these  trappings. 
It  is  in  the  heart — put  there  by  a  Higher 
Power.  /  am  the  humble  messenger  to  carry 
it  to  the  world  !  " 

He  switched  off  the  light,  put  up  the 
window  softly,  and  stood  there  a  moment, 
extending  his  big  arms  as  if  he  blessed  the 
troubled  world ;  another  moment  with 
folded  arms  and  lowered  head,  as  if  he 
waited  for  the  Almighty's  blessing  on  his 
mission. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go." 

He  dropped  his  Santa  Claus  staff  gently 
on  the  soft  ground,  lowered  his  harp  as  far 
as  he  could,  and  let  that  fall,  too.  Then  he 
let  himself  down  from  the  window-sill  by 
his  hands  and  dropped  also.   He  was  a  trifle 


shaken,  and  rubbed  his  jolted  knees,  but 
not  really  hurt,  being  a  sturdy,  active  man, 
although  nearing  sixty.  He  looked  older, 
but  that  was  because  his  hair  had  suddenly 
gone  white  some  two  years  before.  The 
beard  which  he  grew  after  that  time  grew 
white  also. 

He  gathered  up  the  insignia  of  his  offices 
and  walked  quietly  through  the  grounds. 
He  had  proposed  to  climb  the  fence  ;  but 
the  lodge-keeper  was  not  about,  so  he 
passed  out  through  the  smaller  gate  into 
the  lane. 

It  was  a  calm  night,  and  warm  for  the 
time  of  year  ;  a  damp  air,  but  no  rain, 
though  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds, 
and  it  was  very  dark.  He  walked  through 
the  village  and  saw  no  one  ;  but  presently 
he  heard  angry  voices  behind  a  hedge — a 
man's  voice  and  a  woman's,  and  occasion- 
ally the  woman  cried.  He  stepped  through 
an  opening  near  them  and  approached 
softly.  They  were  two  young  rustics, 
not  much  more  than  boy  and  girl,  and 
they  were  having  a  lovers'  quarrel,  which 
threatened  to  be  their  final  disagreement. 

"  A  pack  of  lies,"  the  youth  said,  "  and 
yer  know  it  !  And  yer  did  it  to  make  the 
row.  That's  wot  yer  did  !  If  yer  was  a  man, 
I'd  smash  yer  ! " 

"  If  yer  was  a  man"  the  girl  retorted, 
"  there  wouldn't  be  no  row  and  no  occasion. 
It's  the  larst  time,  mind.  I'm  done  with 
yer  !  " 

"  Thank  'Eaven  !  "  cried  the  man. 

"  Yer  needn't,"  sobbed  the  girl.  "  Thank 
yerself.  Yer  done  it  on  purpose.  Never 
cared  for  me,  yer  didn't  !  " 

"  That's  a  lie,  and  yer  know.  So  don't 
make  that  excuse.  Yer  never  wanted  me — 
not  in  yer  'eart." 

"  I  did  !  "  the  girl  cried.  "  More  fool  me  ! 
Well,  that's  neither  'ere  nor  there.  It's 
off." 

"  Off,"  he  agreed  sullenly. 

They  drew  back  a  little  from  each  other, 
the  girl  gasping  and  the  man  drawing  heavy 
breaths — lingered  as  if  unwilling  to  go. 

"  Ain't  yer  no  more  to  say  ?  "  the  youth 
asked  rather  chokily. 

"  Go  !  "  cried  the  girl  furiously. 

Just  then  a  strange,  mysterious  figure 
drew  near  them,  looking  monstrous  in  the 
black  night. 

"  I  am  the.  Messenger  of  Peace  !  "  it 
announced  in  a  great  voice. 

"  Bill  !  "  the  girl  cried.    "  Bill  !  " 

She  staggered  and  nearly  fell  from  fright. 
The    man    put    his    arm    round    her    and 
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supported  her,  though  he  was  shaking  with 
fright  himself. 

"  'Tain't  nothing,"  he  declared.  "  I  won't 
let  it  'urt  yer.  'Ere,  come  along  !  "  He 
backed  away  from  the  Messenger,  almost 
carrying  the  girl. 

"  It's  a  ghosty  !  "  she  wailed.  "  That's 
wot  it  is,  an'  a  judgment  on  us  for  quarrel- 
ling. I  won't  never  again,  nor  vou,  neither. 
Tell 'im,  Bill." 

"  We  won't  do  it  no  more,  mister,"  the 
man  said.  "  'Urry  up,  Emma  !  He  ain't 
coming  no  further.  It's  all  right,  mister. 
Yer  needn't  trouble  after  us  no  more." 

The  Messenger  stopped  and  watched  them 
stumbling  towards  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  with 
their  arms  round  each  other,  and  raised  his 
voice  and  sang,  thumbing  at  his  speechless 
harp  as  though  it  were  a  banjo.      People 
always  admired  John  Stacey's  singing  of 
quaint  old  songs,  he  remembered  : 
"Since  the  time  is  fleeting  here 
For  to  find  each  other  dear ; 
Since  a  moment  passes  by 
Ev'rjr  breath  and  ev'ry  sigh  ; 
Since  the  hand  so  warm  to  hold 
Must  some  day  be  still  and  cold  , 
Since  the  one  who  cheers  your  lot, 
Called  some  day  will  answer  not : 
Since  life's  such  a  little  while, 
Given  you  to  laugh  and  smile; 
Since  whate'er  you  say  or  do, 
You  love  her  and  she  loves  you ! — 
Take  no  idle  word  amiss 
From  the  lips  you  love  to  kiss. 
Offer  hand  and  mouth  to  prove 
Th'  quarrel  but  excess  of  love !  " 

The  Messenger  nodded  smilingly  when  he 
had  iinished.  It  was  a  good  song  for  lovers, 
he  reflected.  John  Stacey  heard  it  first,  he 
remembered,  from  a  little  wife  who  stole 
up  behind  him  one  evening,  when  he  felt 
sulky,  and  put  her  hands  over  his  eyes  and 
sang  it.    They  had  children,  and 

"  I  must  not  let  myself  think  about 
Stacey,"  the  Messenger  told  himself.  "  / 
am  the  Messenger  of  Peace,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  work  to  do." 

He  passed  out  from  the  field  and  walked 
to  the  village.  Round  a  sudden  corner  he 
came  upon  the  inn.  A  crowd  was  streaming 
out  of  the  door,  after  two  men  who  were 
shouting  at  each  other  and  pulling  off  their 
coats  to  fight.  Two  weeping  women  tried 
hard  to  dissuade  them,  but  they  would  not 
listen  to  them  or  to  the  fat  old  land- 
lord, who  plaintively  urged  that  it  was 
"  Christmas-time,  mates — Christmas- time," 
hut  commenced  to  square  up  to  each  other. 
And  then  a  tall  figure  in  a  red  robe  held 
out  an  arm  between  them. 

"  I  am  the  Messenger  of  Peace  !  "  he  cried. 

The  combatants  paused,  and  the  crowd 


drew  back  from  the  newcomer,  and  some  of 
the  women  screamed  ;  but  gradually  there 
was  a  titter.  Even  the  two  quarrelers 
grinned. 

"  It's  one  of  the  loonies  1  "  someone 
shouted. 

The  Messenger  pointed  at  the  combatants. 

"  Judge,  then,"  he  said,  "  what  they 
are  !  " 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at  that,  and 
the  combatants  looked  sheepishj: <, 

"  'E  ain't  far  out,  neither,"  said  one  of 
the  wives  tearfully.  "  Two  grown  men 
behaving  like  nasty  quarrelsome  boys  !  " 

"  'Ear,  'ear  !  "  cried  the  other  wife. 

"  You  chaps  take  'eed,"  the  landlord 
advised.  "  He's  lost  less  of  'is  senses  than 
you  two  'ave." 

The  two  men  glanced  at  each  other  and 
at  the  tall  Messenger,  and  hesitated. 

"  Friends,"  he  asked  them,  "  what  is  your 
quarrel  ?  " 

"  Just  nothing,"  one  wife  called.  "  Our 
young  'Arry  called  names  at  'is  Susan " 

"  What  ain't  six  years  old,  neither  of 
them,"  the  other  wife  added,  "  and  wiser 
than  their  father." 

"  Does  it  not  seem  so,  my  friends  ?  "  the 
Messenger  asked.  "  Children  are  sent  to 
soften  our  hearts,  not  to  harden  them." 

"  Yer  mad,"  one  man  grumbled. 

"  No,"  he  replied  calmly,  "  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  am  not  mad  when  I  am  the 
Messenger  of  Peace,  only  when  I  am  a  seal 
or  the  North  Wind,  or  John  Stacey.  He 
went  mad  ;  but  I  am  not  poor  Stacey  at 
Christmas-time,  only  in  the  spring.  That 
was  when  the  ship  went  down,  with  his 
children  —  all  three  children  —  his  little 
children  .  .  .  They  had  grown  big  then,  but 
your  little  children  are  always  your  little 
children  to  you  ...  I  am  not  John  Stacey 
who  lost  his  children,  not  at  Christmas-time. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  I  am,  because  he  is 
mad  !  "  The  staff  and  harp  in  his  hands 
shook  to  and  fro. 

"  No,  no  !  "  one  of  the  combatants  cried 
hastily.  "  Yer  ain't  'im,  guv'nor.  No,  no, 
in  course  yer  ain't.  Poor  bloke  !  All  his 
kids !  .  .  .  Yer  ain't  'im,  so  there's  no  call 
to  worry.  Yer  the  blooming  Messenger  of 
Peace.    That's  wot  yer  are  !  " 

"  Strike  me,  if  yer  ain't  !  "  said  the  second 
man. 

"  Then,"  said  the  Messenger  with  dignity, 
"  I  command  you  to  shake  hands." 

The  two  men  grinned  slowly  and  scratched 
their  heads. 

"  Got  us  fair  !  "  one  owned. 


4  'Ere,  come  along  I '    He  backed  away  from  the  Messenger.' 


"  And  sense  in  'im."  said  the  other. 
"  Well,  least  said  soonest  mended,  mate. 
I  made  too  much  of  it.    I'll  own  that." 

"  I  was  'asty,"  the  other  admitted 

"  Shake  hands  !  "  the  Messenger  repeated. 

They  shook  hands,  grinning  and  winking 
at  each  other. 

"  You've  got  more  gumption  than  anyone 
'ere,  guv'nor,"  one  observed.  "  Come  and 
'ave  a  drink." 

"  Thank  you,"  the  Messenger  acknow- 
ledged, "  but  I  must  not  delay.  I  have  much 
work  to  do.  There  are  many  who  wait  for 
the  good  tidings.  But  before  I  depart  I  will 
sing  you  a  little  song." 


He  laid  down  his  staff,  and  raised  the 
"  harp  "  and  plucked  at  the  dumb  strings, 
and  sang  : 

*"Tis  the  Messenger  of  Peace 

Come  to  tell 
Tidings  from  the  Lord  in  Heaven — 

King  the  bell ! 
That  your  sins  be  all  forgiven, 
That  your  happiness  increase, 

Mark  me  well ! 

There  be  five  great  things  on  earth — 

Mercy  mild  ; 
Work,  to  prove  what  life  is  worth ; 
Love,  and  faith  to  plighted  word ; 

Care  for  child. 
'The  last  is  greatest,'  said  the  Lord — 

And  He  smiled. 
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'I  am  the  Messenger  of  Peace! 


Ye  who  long  the  Lord  to  please, 
Who  seek  and  cannot  see  His  Face — 

Hearken  ye  ! 
i  Are  the  children  in  their  place 

At  your  knee? 
Whoso  loveth  one  of  these, 

Loveth  me  ! ' ,; 

A  tear  ran  down  the  Messenger's  cheek 
when  he  had  finished. 

"  The  old  gent's  thinking  of  his  children," 
someone  whispered.    "  Cruel  shame  !  " 

A  woman  who  had  her  handkerchief  out 
sapped  up  to  him  and  wiped  the  tear 
away. 


"  Thank  you,"  he  acknowledged. 
"  Thank  you,  madam.  You  love  little 
children,  of  course.  That  man  Stacey 
did,  especially  his  own.    He " 

"  Yes,  yes,  sir,"  she  interrupted,  "  but 
you  ain't  *im.  You're  the  Messenger  of 
Peace.  That's  what  you  are  !  And  look  a 
bit  like  Santa  Claus." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Messenger,  "so  I  do  ! 
I  am,  you  know.  Mr.  Stacey— he's  one  of 
my  delusions,  but  there  was  such  a  man — 
he  had  a  child  named  Joan.  She  was  a  funny 
little    girl  ...  I    remember — at    least,    he 
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does — something  that  she  said  when  she 
was  very  little.  '  Daddy  !  If  I  was  dead 
and  died,  and  couldn't  play  and  talk,  you'd 
give  my  Kissmiss  to  some  other  little  girl, 
wouldn't  you  ?  '  .  .  .  I  think  I  might  give 
it  for  him,  as  he's  mad,  poor  chap — quite 
mad  !  "  He  found  his  pocket-book  and 
held  out  the  notes.  "  This  is  my  own 
money.  It  was  given  to  Stacey.  If  some  of 
you  would  kindly  spend  it  on  Christmas 
presents  for  the  children  of  the  village  ?  .  .  . 
In  memory  of  Joan  and  her  brother  and 
sister  ?  .  .  .  If  they  had  lived — Stacey  used 
to  think  that  perhaps  they  would  have  little 
children  some  day  .  .  .  Should  you  feel 
any  doubt  " — he  looked  at  the  landlord, 
whom  the  others  had  pushed  forward — 
"  you  can  consult  the  Superintendent.  I 
do  not  think  he  will  object.    Oh,  no  !  " 

So  the  landlord  took  the  money. 

"  We'll  get  the  toys  to-morrow,  sir,"  the 
landlord  promised,  "  although  the  shops  is 
supposed  to  be  closed.  Nl  manage  it.  You 
must  come  and  see  the  children  happy  with 
them  ;  and — children  does  misbehave  some- 
times, sir,  the  little  rascals  ! — you  might 
say  a  few  words  to  them,  as  the  Messenger 
of  Peace,  or  Santa  Claus,  whichever  you 
like  to  be  !  " 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
the  North  Wind.  I  never  blow  on  children. 
Good  night !  " 

"  I'll  see  you  safe  home,  sir,"  one  of  the 
men  who  had  proposed  to  fight  offered. 
"  You're  going  back  there  now,  aren't  you  ? 
It's  a  good  place  to  live,  you  know.  Very 
nice  gent,  the  doctor,  and  'is  wife,  too. 
A  pleasant  word  for  anyone,  the  little  lady 
'as.    They'll  treat  yer  kind." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  the  Messenger  said. 
"  I  shall  go  back  all  right.  I  have  given  my 
word.  But  I  must  go  alone.  God  bless 
you  all." 

He  held  out  his  arms.  There  was  a  hush, 
and  they  bowed  their  heads.  When  they 
raised  them,  he  was  rounding  the  bend  in 
the  lane,  looking  about  him  as  if  he  wanted 
to  find  someone.  He  did.  He  sought  John 
Stacey. 

"  He's  the  man  who  needs  me  most,"  he 
reflected.  "  When  I  find  him  again — I  shall 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  anyhow — 
I  must  make  him  sane.    Then  perhaps  his 

heart They  said  it  was  weak,  and  if  he 

hadn't  gone  mad  and  forgotten  about  the 
children Ssh  !    What's  that  ?  " 

He  saw  a  faint  light  from  the  doorway 
of  a  cottage  standing  back  in  a  field,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  voices.   From  their  tone 


it  was  evident  that  the  message  of  peace  was 
required  there.  So  he  plodded  across  the 
sticky  field. 

A  fierce  little  old  countryman  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  flourishing  a  thick  stick. 
A  gentle  little  old  country-woman  was 
clinging  to  his  arm  and  trying  to  soften 
him.  A  big,  rough-looking  young  fellow  was 
facing  them,  with  his  hands  and  teeth 
clenched. 

"  I  tole  yer  never  to  show  yer  face  'ere 
again  !  "the  old  man  spluttered. 

"  Steve  !  "  the  old  woman  implored.  "  'E 
never  meant " 

But  the  old  man  pushed  her  aside  and 
continued  : 

"  Alwus  been  able  to  'old  up  my  'ead  for 
sixty  year,  I  bin,  and  yer  drags  my  name 
in  the  muck  !   Yer  no  son  of  mine  !  " 

"  Steve !  "  the  old  woman  wailed. 
"  Steve  !  'E's  our  son,  wot  ever  'e's  said  an' 
done — yourn  an'  mine." 

"  Yours,  mother,"  the  young  man  said, 
"  and  wish  you'd  had  a  better.  You've  a 
right  to  complain.  But  as  to  him  !  Who 
kept  me  short  ?  Who-  drove  me  mad, 
holding  me  in  ?    Canting  old  hypocrite  !  " 

"  Charlie  !  Don't,  boy  !  He's  your 
father!" 

"  Father  to  a  drunken,  idle,  thievin' 
blackguard  !  "  the  old  man  roared. 

"  You  lie  !  "  the  young  man  shouted. 
"  You  were  the  thief.  You  had  what  was 
mine  by  rights.  Call  me  a  thief  again,  and 
I'll  cram  the  word  down  your  lying  throat, 
if  you  are  my  father  !  " 

The  young  man  approached  a  step  nearer  ; 
the  old  man  raised  his  stick  ;  the  old  woman 
tottered  between  them. 

Then  a  tall  figure  entered  the  cottage  gate 
and  stood  with  outstretched  arm,  just 
visible  in  the  shadow  of  the  alder-tree — 
a  vague  presence,  apparently  robed  like 
one  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  big  family 
Bible.  "  Moses,  or  Abraham,  or  one  of  them 
good  gentlemen,"  Mrs.  Nokes  always  said, 
when  she  told  the  story.  At  the  moment 
she  took  it  for  a  ghost,  and  cried  out  and 
staggered ;  and  her  husband  and  son 
caught  her,  one  by  each  arm.  They  were 
alike  in  one  thing,  at  any  rate — they  both 
"  thought  a  lot  of  'mother.'  " 

"  I  am  the  Messenger  of  Peace  !  "  the 
apparition  announced  in  a  resounding  voice 
— "  something  betwixt  a  trumpet  and  a 
parson,"  old  Nokes  described  it  later. 

"  Who  sent  you  ?  "  the  young  man  asked, 
with  chattering  teeth.  "  I  ain't  a  funk," 
he  told  a  friend  afterwards,  "  but  it  dropped 
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straight  out  of  the  alder-tree.     Seven  or 
eight  feet  high,  it  was." 

"  The  Almighty  sent  me,"  the  Messenger 
answered,  "  in  His  mercy.  He  has  many  to 
do  His  bidding.  Think  if  he  had  sent  the 
dread  Messenger  of  Death  !  " 

"  They  didn't  mean  no  'arm,  sir,"  the 
old  woman  pleaded.  "  If  you've  got  to  take 
anybody,  take  me.  I  ain't  much  use  to 
anyone !  " 

"  She  ain't  done  nothing,"  said  the  old 
man.   "  I'll  answer  for  wot's  wrong  !  " 

"  'Tain't  mother's  doing,"  the  son 
asserted.    "  You  can  put  it  down  to  me." 

"  No,"  the  old  man  cried,  "  I  take  the 
blame  !  Leave  my  son  alone.  'E's — 'e's 
young,  and " 

"  Friends,"  the  Messenger  called,  "  God 
chose  the  Messenger  of  Peace.  He  sends  you 
good,  not  ill,  this  blessed  Christmas-time. 
Life  is  short.  There  is  no  time  for  strife. 
Join  hands  and  quarrel  no  more.  Bear  with 
each  other.  Be  good  to  her  .  .  .  Peace  be 
with  you  all  !  " 

The  spirit — so  they  agree  to  call  it — 
vanished  through  the  gate.  It  seemed  to 
grow  bigger  and  bigger  in  the  darkness,  and 
then  it  was  gone. 

"  I've  no  patience  with  them  as  make 
out  it  was  an  old  loony  escaped,"  old  Nokes 
says.  "  Parson  and  doctor  together  never 
talked  as  good  sense.  It  were  a  sperrit, 
orl  right.  Same  as  made  it  up  between  Bill 
and  Emma  in  Farmer  Smith's  field,  I've  no 
doubt.  An'  we  took  it  to  'eart  accordin'. 
Young  chaps  must  be  young,  as  I  should 
•have  thought  without  tellin'." 

Mrs.  Nokes  agrees  that  it  was  a  "  sperrit," 
and  talked  sense,  but  she  fancies  that  the 
sperrit  was  "  Moses  or  one  of  them." 

Young  Nokes  argues  that  it  was  what 
the  schoolmaster  calls  a  "  fantasy  "  ;  but, 
anyhow,  he  says,  it  was  a  call  to  him  to 
steady  down  and  look  after  the  old  folks, 
who  "  ain't  quite  so  young  as  they  were." 

So  the  Messenger  achieved  his  object. 

He  wandered  about  for  some  time,  but 
found  no  work  to  do.  So  he  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  asylum.  It  was  ten  o'clock, 
and  he  knew  that  he  might  change  into  the 
North  Wind  at  any  time  after  midnight. 
If  he  was  out  then,  he  would  blow  away 
from  the  asylum  !  Besides,  he  wanted  time 
to  sew  the  sheets  down.  When  the  North 
Wind  was  strong,  they  got  thrown  off  the 
bed,  and  he  had  to  keep  getting  up  and 
blowing  them  on  again. 

He  met  no  one  until  he  was  in  Asylum 
Lane,  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 


the  house.  Then  he  noticed  a  small  old 
gentleman  approaching  him.  Just  as  he 
was  near,  two  big  tramps  sprang  upon  the 
old  fellow  from  behind  a  tree. 

"  'And  over  and  don't  make  no  noise," 
one  growled,  "  and  sharp  about  it  !  Yei'd 
best." 

The  old  chap  hit  out  pluckily,  and  tried  to 
shout ;  but  the  tramps  easily  overpowered 
him,  and  put  his  coat  over  his  head  to 
stifle  his  cries.  They  were  proceeding  to 
rifle  his  pockets,  when  a  strange  form  in  a  red 
robe  arrived  upon  the  scene. 

"  I  am  the  Messenger  of  Peace  !  "  he 
shouted,  and  he  brought  his  star!  down  upon 
the  backs  of  the  tramps  in  turn. 

They  released  the  old  farmer  hastily 
and  drew  back  a  bit,  staring  at  the  new 
arrival.  They  were  evidently  startled. 
The  farmer  was  even  more  so.  For,  after 
beginning  to  thank  his  rescuer,  he  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  then  he  stopped  short  in 
his  speech  and  ran.  The  tramps  were  going 
after  him,  but  the  newcomer  stood  in  their 
way. 

"  I  am  the  Messenger  of  Peace  !  "  he 
roared. 

"  'E's  one  of  them  loonies,  Alf,"  the 
bigger  tramp  pronounced,  with  the  addition 
of  some  shocking  language.    "  Down  'im  !  " 

"  I'll  give  yer  peace  !  "  the  other 
threatened,  also  with  unnecessary  and  un- 
pleasant language. 

They  both  set  upon  the  Messenger,  and 
there  was  a  violent  and  unpeaceful  fight. 
They  were  all  down  several  times.  The 
Messenger  broke  his  staff  over  one  of  them, 
and  half  the  strings  of  his  harp  over  the 
other.  His  cloak  was  torn  in  many  places  ; 
again  and  again  he  heard  it  go  "  r-r-rip  !  " 
Then  he  used  his  fists.  "  It's  a  pity  I'm  not 
John  Stacey,"  he  thought.  "  He  was  a 
boxer  in  his  young  days."  However,  he 
soon  proved  too  much  for  the  tramps. 
Possibly  the  blows  which  broke  the  staff 
and  the  harp  had  taken  most  of  the  fight 
out  of  them. 

"  Blimey  !  "  one  said,  rubbing  his  cheek. 
"  They've  got  the  strength  of  ten,  them  mad 
chaps.    Yah  !  Loony  !  " 

"  You  lie  !  "  the  Messenger  cried,  and 
advanced  upon  them  again.  "  I  am  the 
Messenger  of  Peace  !  " 

They  backed  away  from  him. 

"  Best  'ook  it,  Jim,"  the  second  man 
advised  the  first.  "  If  the  — — swab  fancies 
'e's  War,  'e'll  kill  us." 

They  ran  to  the  stile  and  got  over  it, 
with  a  little  help  from  the  Messenger,  and 
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rushed  away  over  the  fields.  So  he  returned 
and  picked  up  the  broken  staff  and  the  harp, 
and  drew  his  cloak  together  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  made  his  way  into  the  asylum. 

The  gate  was  open,  and  no  one  notic3d 
him  go  in.  He  was  congratulating  himself 
upon  the  complete  success  of  his  mission 
and  thinking  that  the  good  work  was  its  own 
reward,  and  that  it  would  be  mere  vanity 
to  seek  praise  by  mentioning  his  deeds  to 
the  Superintendent,  when  he  arrived  under 
his  window.  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  there  was  no  way  of  climbing  up 
to  it. 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  he  muttered.  "  Now  I 
understand  why  Peace  has  wings  !  I  must 
tell  the  Chief  to  order  them  as  well  as  the 
harp.  And  I  shall  require  a  new  staff  .  .  . 
Umph  !  That  will  be  rather  difficult  to 
explain — how  I  broke  the  staff.  You  have 
to  beat  peace  into  some  people.  How 
Stacey  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  me  tackle 
those  scoundrels  !     Hv'd  have  understood  ; 

but   the   Superintendent He's   a   good 

fellow,  but  he  has  fads  about  bounds,  and 
hours,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Umph  ! 
I  think  I  shall  suggest  to  the  porter  that  he 
need  not  mention  my  absence  to  him." 

The  porter  unfortunately  did  not  feel 
able  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 

"  I  understand  as  you're  the  Messenger 
of  Peace,  Mr.  Santa  Claus,"  he  said,  "  but 
that  don't  account  for  your  fighting — 
which  it's  plain  you've  been — or  the  state 
you're  in.  That  nice  new  cloak,  too,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  missus's  clothes-horse  !  " 

"  It  is  not  a  clothes-horse,"  the  Messenger 
declared  ;  "  it's  a  harp  ;  and,  if  you'll  listen, 
I'll  explain  everything." 

"  You'd  best  explain  it  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, sir,"  the  man  said.  "  Come  this 
way,  please." 

The  Superintendent  was  in  the  midst  of 
an  animated  discussion  with  his  wife — he 
had  just  termed  her  "  a  little  shrew  " — 
when  the  servant  announced  that  No.  5 
had  broken  bounds  and  been  out  fighting, 
and  had  just  come  in 

"  Oh,"  he  said  wearily,  fi  show  him  in. 
That's  your  precious  friend  Santa  Claus. 
He's  about  as  reasonable  as  you!  He 
wants  a  harp  now  !  .  .  .  I  don't  know  which 
gives  me  more  trouble,  you  or  the  patients  !  " 

"  If  you  treat  them  like  you  treat  me," 
she  flared,  stamping  her  little  foot,  "  I 
don't  wonder  that  they  give  you  trouble. 
You  nasty,  disagreeable,  fidgety  thing ! 
I  hate  you  !    And,  of  course,  they  do  !  " 

The  Superintendent  smiled  a  little. 


"  They  don't,  you  know,"  he  told  her. 
"  Neither  do  you  .  .  .  Never  mind,  kid. 
You've  a  naughty  little  temper,  but " 

"  I  haven't  !  "  she  cried.  "  It's  you  who 
have  the  temper.    I  wish  I'd  never  seen  you. 

I   wish "      The   door   opened.      "  Good 

Heavens  !    Oh,  Mr.— Santa  Claus  !  " 

Santa  Claus  bowed  and  advanced  towards 
them.  His  red  cloak  hung  in  tatters,  he 
was  hatless,  and  had  cuts  and  bruises  on 
his  face,  and  was  plastered  all  over  with 
mud,  which  made  his  white  beard  iron-grey. 
In  his  left  hand-  he  held  two  pieces  of  staff  ; 
in  his  right  he  had  the  clothes-horse,  the 
disappearance  of  which  cook  had  reported. 
A  number  of  broken  pieces  of  string  dangled 
from  it.  Nevertheless,  his  walk  was  stately 
and  his  demeanour  unabashed.  He  had 
caught  the  sound  of  jangling,  and  he  had  his 
work  to  do. 

"  I  am  the  Messenger  of  Peace,"  he 
announced  in  his  deep,  resounding  voice. 
"  At  my  coming  all  quarrels  cease." 

He  looked  commandingly  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  beckoned  them  together. 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  Superintendent.  " Umph  ! 
Ye-es !  "  He  glanced  at  his  pretty  little 
wife,  trying  hard  not  to  laugh.  "  But, 
really,    you    know " 

"  That's  my  clothes-horse  !  "  his  wife 
cried.    "  Oh,  Santa  Claus  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  lady,"  the  big  man  said, 
"  but  for  the  moment — just  for  the  moment 
— it  is  a  harp.  And  I — unworthy  though  I 
he— I  am  the  Messenger  of  Peace  !  None 
to-night  have  been  able  to  resist  my  influence. 
I  am  about  to  try  it  on  a  more  difficult 
subject." 

"  Do  !  "  the  little  lady  cried.  "  Try  it 
on  him  !  "    She  pointed  to  her  husband. 

The  Messenger  smiled  at  her. 

"  And  you  1  "  he  asked,  speaking  like  a 
father  to  his  children.  "  And  you  ?  .  .  . 
Tut,  tut !  You  don't  need  my  help.  Just 
go  and  touch  his  hand  .  .  .  Young  people 
who  love  each  other — eh  %  " 

Somehow  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife 
found  themselves  foolishly  holding  hands 
at  the  command  of  the  tattered  and  damaged 
Messenger. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said,  "  and  keep 
you  always  dear  to  each  other  .  . .  There  was 
a  man  once  who  had  a  little  wife  rather  like 
you,  my  child.  She  died  years  ago — many 
years.  His  heart  might  have  broken  then, 
but  she  told  him  to  be  brave  and  live  for 
the  children.  His  name  was  Stacey.  It 
was  their  name,  too,  of  course  ...  Of 
course!  .  .  .  They  went  for  a  sea  trip  .  .  ." 
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The  little  wife  darted  to  him  and  cuddled 
his  arm. 

"  You  are  not  poor  Mr.  Stacey  to-night," 
she  declared.  "  No,  no  !  You  are  the 
Messenger  of  Peace  .  .  .    You  really  are." 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed.  "  I  know,  I  know 
That  is  why  I  want  to  find  him  to-night. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  the  North  Wind, 
and " 

"  No,  no,"  the  Superintendent  interrupted. 
"  You  must  remain  the  Messenger  of  Peace 
until  the  harp  arrives — the  proper  one. 
You  are  doing  so  well  at  it.  It  is  just  the — 
the  profession  for  you." 

■'  A  noble  one  !  "  the  little  lady  declared 
enthusiastically.  "  You  have  done  such 
good  work  to-night,  you  know.  You  must 
tell  us  all  about  it — when  Harry  has  seen  to 
your  face.  And  you'll  like  to  wash,  perhaps  ? 
Then  you  must  come  and  talk  to  us.  Perhaps 
I  shall  wrant  pacifying  again  !  I  need  a  lot 
of  it,  don't  I,  Harry  ?  Do  see  to  his  poor 
face,  and  bring  him  back  to  tell  us  every- 
thing." 

The  Messenger  protested  doubtfully  that 
there  was  the  bedding  to  sew  down,  and  Mr. 
Stacey  to  find,  before  he  blew.  But  the 
Superintendent  and  his  wife  promised  that 
an  attendant  should  secure  the  bedding — 
although  he  wasn't  going  to  turn  into  the 
North  Wind,  but  to  wait  for  the  harp — and 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  find  Stacey 
(which  he  fancied  they  did  not  consider 
very  desirable).  So  he  consented  to  have  his 
face  attended  to,  and  washed,  and  dressed 
in  ordinary  clothes — an  anachronism,  he 
remarked,  but  they  were  by  themselves, 
'k  and  you  both  know  who  I  am." 

To  all  outward  appearance  he  was  a  big, 
sensible,  humorous  English  gentleman,  some- 
where about  sixty,  when  he  re-entered  the 
drawing-room.  He  had  an  easy  paternal 
manner  with  his  host  and  hostess,  and  he 
seemed  "  so  dreadfully  sane,"  she  whispered 
to  her  husband,  to  whom  she  sat  close.  The 
Messenger  said  that  they  needn't  mind  him. 
"  There  is  nothing  pleasanter,"  he  remarked, 
"  to  a  kind  old  man — and  I  hope  I'm  that — 
than  to  see  young  people  fond  of  each 
other." 

They  placed  him  in  the  biggest  armchair, 
and  gave  him  cigarettes  and  a  whisky-and- 
soda,  and  he  told  them  his  adventures  of 
the  evening.  He  even  sang  the  songs  to 
show  how  they  went,  accompanying  himself 
on  the  piano.  He  was  quite  alive  to  the 
■tumorous  side  of  the  business,  they  found. 
What  did  it  matter  who  I  was,  or  where 
I  came  from,"  he  asked,  "  so  long  as  they 


listened  to  me  ?  The  message  is  everything, 
and  the  messenger  nothing.  Wisdom  may 
even  sound  wiser  from  the  mouth  of  a  child 
or  of  a  lunatic  ...  In  a  way  I  am  ...  In 
a  way  I  am  not.  That  is  what  people  do 
not  understand  .  .  .  Again,  take  the  harp. 
Was  it  any  worse  for  being  a  dummy  ? 
If  it  had  been  real,  I  can't  play  one  !  Or 
anything  properly.  Of  course,  I  can  strum 
on  the  piano,  but  my  wife  and  children  always 

played   my   accompaniments.      They " 

He  paused  suddenly.  "  I'm  mixing  myself 
up  with  John  Stacey,"  he  said.  "  I — I 
wonder  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  The  Messenger  of  Peace,"  the  Superin- 
tendent asserted  confidently.  "  You  have 
proved  it.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  keep  to 
that.  You  have  all  the  qualifications  for 
the  part." 

"  A  kind  heart,"  the  Superintendent's 
wife  said,  "  and  a  fine  presence,  and  a 
beautiful  voice.  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
sing  accompanied  by  the  harp." 

"  You  must  learn  it,"  the  Superintendent 
advised.  "  It  undoubtedly  assists  in  your 
work,  and  there  are  many  people  who  are 
waiting  for  the  message  of  peace." 

"  There's  Harry/'  the  little  lady  cried, 
shaking  her  husband's  arm.  "  You  can 
come  to  him  once  a  fortnight,  when  he's  a 
bear,  and  " — she  laughed  brightly — "  once 
a  week  to  me  !  " 

"Ah,"  said  the  Messenger,  "not  so  often, 
not  so  often.  If  you  ceased  to  be  a  naughty 
little  wife,  he  wouldn't  like  you  so  much. 
You     don't     need     me  .  .  .       There     are 

others "      His    face    worked.      "  There 

are  those  who  are  not  at  peace  with  them- 
selves—those whose  hearts  are  bursting 
with  anger,  those  whose  hearts  are  bursting 
with  grief.  I  must  find  them.  They  need 
me  most  ...  There  is  that  man  Stacey  !  " 
He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  I  must  find  him. 
He  is  close  to  me.  I  can  feel  him  near 
to-night."  He  groped  round  and  round 
with  his  arms. 

"  Get  him  to  sing,  Jessie.  Anything,"  the 
Superintendent  whispered.  "  His  heart  is 
queer,  irregular.  If  he  came  to  himself,  it 
might  kill  him." 

The  Superintendent's  wife  took  the  restless 
hands  gently  in  hers. 

"  Sing  me  one  more  song,"  she  begged. 
"  A  little  carol,  something  about  Christmas, 
something  happy  .  .  .  Isn't  there  any- 
thing about — about  everything  coming 
right?" 

"  Everything —coming — right,"  he  said 
slowly.      "  Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .      But    that 
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isn't  here,  my  dear  .  .  .  He's  got  to  go  to 
.  .  .  the  place  where  they  have  gone  .  .  . 
Up  there !  "  He  stared  at  the  ceiling, 
laughed  suddenly,  held  up  his  hands. 
"  Hullo  !  "  he  said.  "  Little  missus  !  Where 
are  the  kids  ?  .  .  .  There  you  are,  you  young 
rascals  !  .  .  .  Molly  .  .  .  Jack  .  .  .  Joan 
...  There's  a  boat,  and  I'll  soon  be  across 
.  .  .  Stacey  will  bring  me." 

He  turned  "quickly  to  the  Superintendent 
and  his  wife. 

"  I  know  where  to  find  him,"  he  said. 
"  You  won't  mind,  because  .  .  .  You  are 
very  good  to  me  !  " 


He  put  his  hand  on  the  Superintendent's 
shoulder  for  a  moment,  bent  and  kissed 
his  wife  on  the  forehead. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
found— myself  !  " 

He  strode  across  the  room  to  the  mantel- 
shelf, pointed  to  his  image  in  it,  then  threw 
out  his  arms. 

"  I  am  the  Messenger  of  Peace  !  "  he 
cried  in  a  voice  that  made  the  room  ring  .  .  . 
And  then  he  swayed.  The  Superintendent 
caught  him  ....  No,  not  him,  only  the 
empty  house  that  for  a  little  while  sheltered 
the  Messenger  of  Peace. 


THE    HOLLY    FAIR. 


*~pHE  little  holly  of  the  moors 
"      In  hunter's  green  is  clad; 
She's  russet-gaitered  to  her  knees, 
With  skirt  of  heather  plaid ; 
And  beads  of  scarlet=red  she  wears- 
Ay,  round  red  beads,  such  as  you  please 
To  buy  at  gipsy  hopping=fairs; 
Though  daylight  wan  soon  passes  on, 
And  all  the  heath  grows  sad. 

The  little  holly  of  the  moors 

Holds  Fair  across  the  ice; 

Her  stalls  of  green,  her  open  doors 

Show  many  a  quaint  device— 

Moor=magic  mirrors;  cabochons  red; 

A  scroll  in  runic  lettering 

To  scan  before  you  go  to  bed; 

Bird=notes  of  the  heather  a=tune  together, 

And  a  starlight-silver  ring. 

Would  you  in  moor=stream  mirror  look, 

Or  wear  the  starlight  ring, 

Or  hear  the  birds  of  the  heather  sing, 

Or  read  the  Holly  Book? 

Nay,  see  you  there !    With  scarce  a  sound, 

The  wild  moor  ponies  troop  in  sight, 

Roan,  chestnut,  dapple=grey  and  white, 

All  bound  for  the  Christmas  Merry=Go«Round  I 

And  the  Fair  begins  to-night  I 

ALICE   E.  G1LL1NGTON. 
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MOSSCROP,  recently  owner  of  the 
Redbank  cotton  mills  and  now  of 
Mireside  estate  in  the  North,  felt 
he  had  some  grievances,  and  one  Monday 
morning  sent  for  his  gamekeeper.  Looking 
out  from  the  terrace  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
he  had  seen  with  his  glasses  a  number  of 
people  scattered  about  the  big  peat  moss. 
When  Mosscrop  gave  a  good  price  for 
Mireside  and  the  shooting  and  fishing 
rights,  he  imagined  all  he  bought  was  his, 
but  he  had  begun  to  doubt.  In  fact,  it 
looked  as  if  the  plain  business  rules  of 
Lancashire  were  not  used  in  Cumberland. 

Part  of  the  peat  moss  was  an  ancient 
common,  on  which  farmers  had  grazing 
rights  called  stints,  there  were  complicated 
manorial  laws,  and  Mosscrop's  solicitor 
refused  to  state  exactly  how  far  he  was 
entitled  to  order  people  off  his  property. 
On  fine  Sundays,  when  the  tide  was  low, 
adventurous  excursionists  from  a  little  town 
crossed  the  sands  and  wandered  about  the 
moss,  looking  for  gulls'  eggs.  Mosscrop 
did  not  want  the  gulls'  eggs,  but  was 
persuaded  the  excursionists  robbed  the 
grouses'  nests. 

Moreover,  a  path  went  up  the  waterside 
and  round  the  fir  woods  to  Lanthwaite 
Hall,  some  distance  off,  and  Mosscrop  had 
resolved  to  stop  the  path.  He  declared  it 
invited  poachers  to  net  the  pools  at  night 
when  the  sea-trout  were  running,  and 
expected  Liddel  of  Lanthwaite's  support. 
Liddel,  knowing  the  moor  folk  better  than 
Mosscrop,  refused  to  help,  and  when  Moss- 
crop erected  barbed  wire  his  men  pulled 
the  obstruction  down.  Mosscrop  hated  to 
be  baffled,  and  Liddel  was  stubborn.  A 
Parliamentary  election  brought  about 
another  jar,  and  when  they  afterwards  met 
at  the  court-house  in  the  market  town 
Liddel  did   not  know  Mosscrop.      All  the 


same,  Beatrice  Mosscrop  was  Miss  LiddeFs 
friend,  and  Mosscrop  imagined  she  had 
gone  to  Lanthwaite  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
This  annoyed  him,  but  there  was  not  much 
use  in  arguing  with  Beatrice ;  he  had 
sometimes  tried. 

When  the  gamekeeper  came  to  the  gun- 
room, Mosscrop  remarked  :  "  Yesterday 
the  confounded  Newtown  shopkeepers  were 
all  over  the  moss  again.  Why  don't  you 
keep  them  off  ?  " 

"  I'll  not  can,  sir,"  the  gamekeeper 
replied. 

"  Then  it  looks  as  if  you  don't  know  your 
job.  If  you  let  the  trippers  steal  the  eggs, 
how  do  you  expect  to  keep  up  a  proper  head 
of  grouse  ?  " 

"  It's  the  black  gulls'  eggs  they  come 
for." 

"  If  you  are  satisfied  about  this,  I  am  not," 
Mosscrop  rejoined.  "  Last  autumn  the 
bag  was  very  poor,  and  the  sporting  friends 
I  brought  down  made  remarks.  If  it's  poor 
again,  Davies,  I'll  get  another  keeper.  I 
think  that's  all." 

Davies  went  off  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 
On  the  whole,  Mosscrop  was  a  good  master, 
and  Davies  wanted  to  stop.  A  game- 
keeper's post,  however,  has  drawbacks. 
One  must  not  go  farther  than  the  law 
allows,  and  although  country  magistrates 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  fastidious,  one  cannot 
convict  a  poacher  without  some  evidence. 
All  the  same,  one  must  keep  enough  game 
to  give  one's  employer  good  sport,  particu- 
larly when  he  fills  his  house  with  friends 
from  town.  Sometimes  the  duties  clash, 
but  Davies  did  know  his  job. 

A  week  afterwards  Norman  Liddel  brought 
his  friend  Ruthven  to  Mireside  Moss  on 
the  carrier  of  his  motor-bicycle.  Norman 
did  not  live  at  Lanthwaite,  but,  since  he 
met  Beatrice  Mosscrop,  came  home  for  two 
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or  three  days  when  this  was  possible. 
Ruth  ven  came  from  am  Edinburgh  hospital, 
wore  spectacles,  and  was  a  keen  naturalist. 
British  birds  were  his  particular  study,  and 
he  wanted  a  few  black-backed  gulls'  eggs. 
The  lesser  black-back,  which  is  a  large  bird, 
makes  its  rude  nest  on  Mireside  Moss,  and, 
Davies  was  persuaded,  wras  accountable  for 
the  death  of  numerous  young  grouse.  In 
fact,  Davies  thought  the  gulls  more  de- 
structive than  the  trippers.  His  employer, 
however,  did  not,  and  one  did  not  argue 
with  Mosscrop. 

The  boisterous  wind  had  dropped  ;  the 
afternoon  was  calm  and  the  sun  was  hot. 
In  the  distance,  rugged  fells  cut  the  serene 
sky,  and  wide,  wet  sands,  lonely  heath,  and 
scattered  woods  were  touched  by  dazzling 
light.  For  a  few  hours  a  strange  tranquillity 
brooded  over  the  flat  holms  that  run  back 
to  the  mountains  from  the  stormy  firth. 

After  they  left  the  bicycle  in  a  barn, 
Liddel  and  Ruthven  pushed  laboriously 
across  the  moss.  Ploughing  through  tangled 
heather  and  jumping  sheep  drains  is 
strenuous  work  ;  there  were  bogs  in  which 
one's  feet  sank,  and  Ruthven's  occupation 
had  not  made  him  hard.  By  and  by  he 
stopped,  wiped  his  hot  face,  and  hung  his 
jacket  on  a  willow  branch. 

"  There's  nobody  about  to  meddle  with 
my  coat.  I'll  pick  it  up  when  we  come 
back,"  he  said. 

So  far  as  he  could  see,  nobody  was  about. 
The  heath,  broken  by  dark  peat-hags,  rolled 
back  into  the  distance,  fading  from  brown 
to  blue.  In  the  foreground  shallow  pools 
glimmered  with  dazzling  reflections,  and 
belts  of  wet  moss  shone  like  emeralds.  The 
young  birch  leaves,  falling  in  sprays  about 
the  silver  trunks,  were  luminously  green. 
A  curlew's  nesting  cry  struck  strange  and 
melancholy  notes,  and  circling  plover  called. 
All  else  was  very  quiet,  but  people  were 
about.  Davies,  the  gamekeeper,  carrying 
a  field-glass,  occupied  a  peat  stack,  and 
Beatrice  Mosscrop  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
some  willows.  The  gamekeeper's  move- 
ments had  excited  her  curiosity. 

Ruthven  took  from  his  jacket  a  japanned 
box,  and,  trying  to  put  it  in  his  trousers 
pocket,  found  it  too  big. 

"  What's  that  for  ?  "  Liddel  asked. 

"  Carrying  eggs,"  said  Ruthven,  pressing 
a  spring  that  lifted  the  lid.  "  When  you 
put  them  in  the  clips,  they  can't  get  broken. 
Rather  a  good  notion  ?  I  designed  the 
thing." 

"  I  thought  it  was  for  sandwiches.    When 


I  was  a  bird's-nester,  I  carried  eggs  in  my 
hat.    How  many  eggs  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  The  box  holds  a  dozen,  but  if  I  could 
get  six  black-backs',  I'd  be  satisfied.  Some 
of  my  friends  are  naturalists,  and  in  Scotland 
the  lesser  black-back  generally  makes  its 
nest  on  rocks  you  can't  get  at." 

"  Then  we  had  better  start.  Since  I 
don't  expect  you  want  clockit  eggs,  and  the 
black-back  only  lays  two  or  three,  w7e  must 
rob  a  number  of  nests  in  order  to  get 
them  fresh.  I  don't  know  much  about  the 
Wild  Birds'  Act.    Do  you  ?  " 

"  Nobody  but  the  bill-stickers  bothers 
about  the  Act  ;  it's  possible  they  study  the 
posters  they  put  up,"  Ruthven  remarked, 
and  they  set  off. 

Beatrice  Mosscrop  saw  them  go,  but 
when  they  vanished  behind  the  whinns  and 
Davies  came  out  from  the  peat-stack,  he 
did  not  see  her.  Miss  Mosscrop  was  a  sports- 
woman, and  knew  the  advantage  of  standing 
still  ;  moreover,  her  soft-coloured  dress 
melted  into  the  shady  background.  Davies 
went  up  to  Ruthven's  jacket,  took  something 
from  the  pocket,  went  away  for  a  time,  and, 
returning,  put  something  back.  The  puzzle 
was  there,  because  Beatrice  imagined  that 
people  who  searched  another's  clothes  kept 
all  they  found.  Then  Davies  looked  about 
and  started  for  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of 
the  moss.  Miss  Mosscrop  pondered,  and 
set  off  for  home. 

Ruthven  found  a  redshank's  nest  and 
put  an  egg  in  his  hat ;  when  he  found  a 
curlew's,  he  took  another.  After  Liddel 
found  some  black-backs'  nests,  Ruthven's 
hat  was  getting  full,  and  Liddel  was  forced 
to  help.  Now  it  looked  as  if  eggs  were 
numerous,  Ruthven  was  not  satisfied  with 
six.  He  said  he  was  not  often  lucky,  and 
was  president  of  a  naturalists'  club.  For 
all  that,  since  wild-fowl  use  a  hollow  in  the 
ground,  to  find  their  nests  is  hard,  and  when 
Ruthven  had  got  all  he  wanted,  some  time 
had  gone,  and  he  was  tired. 

Lying  in  a  clump  of  fern,  he  lighted  a 
cigarette.  Liddel  occupied  a  fallen  birch 
trunk  and  looked  about.  All  was  quiet, 
but  for  the  soft  splash  of  water  and  the 
buzzing  of  flies.  The  birch  leaves  were 
motionless  ;  a  distant  wood  floated  like  a 
mirage  above  the  quivering  reflections  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor.  For  all  that,  Liddel 
thought  somebody  was  about.  There  was  a 
movement  in  the  whinns  on  the  top  of  a 
rise,  and  at  another  spot  he  imagined  the 
dry  bents  waved.  After  a  few  moments  he 
was    satisfied,    and    began    to    weigh    the 
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situation.     He  was    trespassing,  and  if   he  fellow  are  crawling  in  the  grass.     I  reckon 

were   caught,   Mosscrop  would  have   some  they  are  looking  for  us." 

grounds  for  complaint.     All  the  same,  he  Ruthven  said  he  would  stop  and  argue 

thought  he  would  like  to  give  the  game-  with  the  keeper.    He  had  taken  nothing  of 

keepers  a  run,  and  to  see  his  sober  companion  Mosscrop's. 


'Give  mo,  tbo  gulls'  eggs.' 


dodging  about  among  the  peat-hags  would 
be  something  of  a  joke.    Liddel  was  young 
and  marked  by  a  freakish  humour. 
['  I  think  we'll  get  off,"  he  said. 
u  Why  do  you  want  to  get  off  ?  " 
*  Mosscrop's     gamekeeper    and    another 


"  I  imagine  the  eggs  are  his,  and  there's 
no  right-of-way  across  the  moss  on  this  side 
of  the  wire  fence.  Then  he  and  my  father 
are  not  friendly,  and  Mosscrop's  a  quarrel- 
some old  fellow.  Anyhow,  I'm  going.  If  you 
stop,  the  keeper  will  demand  the  eggs." 
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Ruthven  meant  to  keep  the  eggs,  and 
followed  Liddel  along  the  edge  of  a  belt  of 
whinns,  up  a  muddy  sheep  drain,  and  across 
some  wet  peat-hags.  They  saw  nobody,  but 
Liddel  was  not  cheated.  When  one's 
clothes  harmonise  with  the  background,  a 
very  small  object  will  hide  one's  figure,  and 
a  gamekeeper  knows  how  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  Liddel  knewr,  and  led  his  companion 
across  the  roughest  ground  he  could  find, 
but  at  length  they  stopped  for  breath 
behind  a  heap  of  drying  peats.  Some 
distance  off,  Ruthven's  jacket  hung  on  the 
willows. 

"  There's  a  good  line  down  a  sheep  drain 
to  the  road,"  Liddel  remarked.  "  I  expect 
the  other  fellows  have  seen  your  jacket, 
and  reckon  we'll  pick  it  up.  D'you  mind  if 
.we  steal  off  along  the  drain  and  leave  them 
to  watch  the  thing  ?  " 

"  I  do  mind.  I  want  my  egg-box,  and 
there's  a  letter  in  the  pocket  I  wouldn't  like 
strangers  to  read.  Besides,  the  envelope's 
addressed  to  Lanthwaite." 

"  Then  we  must  get  the  jacket ;  we  don't 
want  Mosscrop  to  know  where  you  are 
stopping.  Well,  since  the  ground  is  open, 
speed's  important.  The  man  who  reaches 
the  jacket  first  mustn't  wait  for  the  other." 

They  started,  and  Ruthven  kept  up  with 
Liddel  until  they  came  to  the  deep  drain. 
Liddel  jumped  and  got  across  ;  Ruthven 
jumped  and  fell. 

"  Crawl  down  the  drain  ! "  Liddel  shouted, 
and  went  on. 

Perhaps  it  was  ridiculous  to  run,  but  the 
joke  was  not  as  good  as  he  had  thought. 
Liddel  knew  something  about  gamekeepers, 
and  imagined  the  fellow  who  had  got  help 
and  hunted  him  across  the  moss  would  not 
do  so  for  nothing.  Anyhow,  he  must  get 
Ruthven's  jacket  and  reach  the  barn  where 
his  motor-bicycle  was.  If  he  could  start  her 
before  the  others  arrived,  he  could  pick  up 
Ruthven  on  the  road. 

He  reached  the  willows,  but  as  he  seized 
the  jacket  a  man  jumped  out,  and  he  saw 
Davies  leap  the  ditch.  Liddel  swerved  and, 
setting  his  mouth,  ran  his  best ;  Davies 
was  not  going  very  fast,  and  perhaps  he 
could  shake  off  the  other.  It  looked  as  if 
he  were  doing  so,  but  when  he  got  to  the 
barn  and  wheeled  out  his  bicycle,  the  engine 
would  not  start.  Running  desperately  along- 
side, he  heard  a  welcome  thud.  She  was 
going,  but  when  he  jumped  for  the  saddle, 
a  man  broke  through  the  hedge.  The  front 
wheel  ran  between  his  legs,  he  shouted,  and 
he  and  the  machine  and  Liddel  went  down. 


The  man  was  up  first,  and,  dragging 
Liddel  to  his  feet,  held  him  for  a  few 
moments  until  Davies  arrived.  The  game- 
keeper seized  Ruthven's  jacket  and  took 
out  the  box.  He  opened  the  lid,  and  Liddel 
saw  the  box  was  neatly  packed  with  grouses' 
eggs.     None  were  broken. 

"  Got  you  this  time  !  "  Davies  remarked. 
"  You'll  come  to  Mireside,  and  we'll  see 
what  Mr.  Mosscrop  has  t'  say  aboot  it." 

Liddel  saw  his  joke  was  very  bad,  and 
something  must  be  risked. 

"  Very  well,  if  I've  got  to  go  ;  but  it's 
some  distance,  and  we  have  had  a  run. 
Get  up  on  the  carrier,  and  I'll  drive  you  to 
the  house." 

"  I  reckon  we'll  walk/'  the  keeper  re- 
joined. "  Mayhappen  you'd  drive  me  into 
the  ditch." 

They  set  off,  and  presently  overtook  two 
other  men  who  escorted  Ruthven  along  the 
road.    Ruthven  was  hot,  dusty,  and  savage. 

"  I  can't  persuade  the  fools  they'll  be 
sorry  for  this,"  he  said. 

"  In  the  meantime  they  look  pretty 
satisfied,"  Liddel  remarked.  "  All  the  odd- 
jobbers  on  the  Mireside  estate,  I  think  ! 
Mosscrop  must  imagine  you're  a  desperate 
fellow!" 

When  they  reached  Mireside,  Liddel  was 
relieved  to  note  that  Miss  Mosscrop  was  not 
about.  A  rather  fat,  red-faced  gentleman 
occupied  the  top  of  the  steps  and  studied 
the  prisoners  with  stern  satisfaction. 

"  Put  them  in  the  gunroom,  Davies, 
and  send  Wilson  to  Broadwath  for  the 
police,"  he  said. 

"  I  expect  you  know  you  have  no 
authority  to  meddle  with  us.  You  are  not 
a  policeman,"  Ruthven  remarked. 

"  I  am  a  magistrate,"  said  Mosscrop, 
and  signed  to  Davies,  who  pushed  his 
captives  up  some  stairs  and  into  a  small 
room. 

"  Mr.  Mosscrop  will  talk  to  you  after 
dinner,"  he  said,  and  locked  the  door. 

Liddel  went  to  the  window  and  shook  his 
head.  "  Too  high  to  jump,  and  I  don't 
see  a  pipe.  I  think  the  old  fellow's  spiteful, 
and  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  pretty 
good.  Then  I'll  admit  our  looks  are 
against  us." 

He  was  dusty,  and  bits  of  grass  and  heather 
stuck  to  his  clothes.  Ruthven  had  no  jacket, 
and  the  eggs  in  his  hat  had  broken*  Some 
that  Liddel  carried  were  whole,  but  not  all. 

"  Let's  take  a  smoke  and  try  to  find  a 
plan,"  he  resumed.  "  I  don't  altogether  see 
our  defence.    In  fact,  if  Mosscrop  means  to 
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annoy  my  father,  I  rather  think  he's  got  his 
chance." 

Soon  after  he  had  smoked  his  cigarette 
a  key  jarred  in  the  lock,  and  he  jumped 
up  with  a  red  face  when  Beatrice  Mosscrop 
came  in.  She  looked  surprised,  but  her 
eyes  twinkled.  Part  of  Beatrice  Mosscrop's 
charm  was  her  humour.  She  looked  very 
attractive  in  her  dinner  dress,  and  Liddel 
tried  to  brace  himself. 

"  I  heard  Da  vies  had  caught  somebody 
stealing  grouses'  eggs,  and  was  curious," 
she  said.  "  For  one  thing,  I  hadn't  seen  a 
poacher." 

"  Now  you  see  two,  I  wonder  whether 
you  are  disappointed !  "  Liddel  replied. 
"  But  I  don't  think  you  know  Mr.  Euthven. 
He's,  so  to  speak,  an  amateur.  This  is  his 
first  experiment." 

"  I'm  not  a  poacher  at  all !  "  Euthven 
declared.  "  Norman  brought  me  to  the 
moor  to  look  for  black-gulls'  nests." 

He  was  very  sober,  and  Beatrice  thought 
Liddel  disturbed,  although  he  played  up 
well. 

"  But  why  did  Davies  bother  you  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  I  imagine  he  means  to  claim  my  friend 
stole  a  boxful  of  grouses'  eggs." 

"  The  thing  is  ridiculous  !  "  Euthven 
exclaimed.  "  I  left  the  empty  box  in  my 
pocket." 

"  It  wasn't  empty  not  long  since.  The 
keeper  knows  his  job." 

Beatrice  pondered.  The  situation  was 
awkward,  and,  if  her  father  were  obstinate, 
might  get  worse,  but  she  began  to  see  a  light. 

"  Did  you  find  some  gulls'  eggs  ?  Have 
you  got  them  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I've  got  some  of  mine,"  said  Liddel. 
"  Euthven  has  obviously  broken  his." 

Euthven  coloured,  and  Beatrice,  glancing 
at  his  head,  laughed  frankly,  but  after  a 
few  moments  she  knitted  her  brows. 

"  The  thing  is  rather  humorous,  but  it 
must  be  stopped.  My  father's  angry,  and 
sometimes  he's  very  firm." 

"  Mine's  peppery,"  said  Liddel.  "  On 
the  whole,  the  advantages  of  stopping  the 
thing  are  plain.  The  trouble  is,  I  don't 
see " 

"  What  is  Mr.  Euthven's  box  like  ?  " 
Beatrice  asked. 

Euthven  told  her,  and  she  smiled. 
"  Davies, really  ought  not  to  have  left  the 
box  about,  and  my  father  sometimes  takes 
things  for  granted.  Perhaps  he  ought  to 
have  examined  the  evidence  before  he 
locked  you  up."   Then  she  turned  to  Liddel. 


"  Well,  if  I  clear  your  friend's  character, 
you  must  use  some  tact.  Father  is  not 
humorous,  and  I  rather  think  his  feeling 
some  resentment  is  justified.  Give  me  the 
gulls'  eggs." 

She  went  off,  and  some  time  afterwards 
a  man-servant  and  Davies  took  Liddel 
and  Euthven  to  the  library.  Mosscrop, 
looking  grim  and  important,  occupied  a  big 
chair. 

"  I  want  your  names  and  occupations," 
he  said. 

Euthven  stated  his,  and  Mosscrop  looked 
surprised. 

"  If  this  is  a  joke,  it  will  count  against 
you." 

"It  is  not  at  all  a  joke !  "  Euthven 
declared,  and  Mosscrop,  hesitating  for  a 
moment,  turned  to  Liddel. 

Liddel  told  him  who  he  was,  and  Mosscrop 
frowned.  "  I  expect  your  father  will  get  a 
jar,  but  I  don't  understand  why  you  stole 
the  grouses'  eggs,  unless  your  object  was  to 
annoy  me." 

"  I  expect  the  jar  will  not  be  my  father's," 
Liddel  rejoined.  "  For  one  thing,  I  doubt 
if  your  locking  us  up  is  justified,  but  we'll 
let  this  go.  We  did  not  steal  your  grouses' 
eggs.    The  eggs  we  got  were  gulls'." 

Mosscrop's  smile  was  rather  grim.  "  Un- 
luckily, the  evidence  does  not  support  your 
statement,  but  it  ought  to  satisfy  my  fellow- 
magistrates." 

"  Circumstantial  evidence  has  draw- 
backs," Liddel  remarked. 

Mosscrop  signed  to  the  gamekeeper. 
"  Bring  the  box  !  " 

In  a  minute  or  two  Davies  returned,  and 
Mosscrop  asked  Euthven  :  "Is  this  your 
jacket  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Euthven  angrily. 
"  D'you  imagine  my  habit's  to  go  about  half 
dressed  ?  " 

"  Your  habits  are  not  important.  Is 
this  box  yours  ?  " 

"It  is  mine.  All  the  same,  if  it  holds 
grouses'  eggs,  I  did  not  put  them  in." 

"  And  I  should  be  much  surprised,"  said 
Liddel  cheerfully. 

Mosscrop  hesitated.  Something  about 
Liddel's  smile  disturbed  him,  but  he  was 
obstinate,  and  the  young  fellow's  father 
had  been  rude. 

"  The  box  contains  grouses'  eggs,  or  it 
does  not,"  he  said,  pulling  at  the  lid. 

"  Press  the  spring  and  banish  the  doubt !  " 
Liddel  replied. 

Mosscrop  pressed  the  spring,  and  the  lid 
flew  open.     The  box  was  half  empty,  but 
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the  clips  occupied  held  black- gulls' '  eggs. 
Mosscrop's  face  got  red,  and  he  turned  to 
the  gamekeeper. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  sir,"  stammered  Davies. 
"  The  box  was  full  o'  grouses'  eggs.  I 
ought  to  know." 

<;  I  think  he  ought, "said  Liddel  meaningly. 
"  Unless,  of  course — but  he  looked  sober." 

Mosscrop  indicated  the  door.  "  You  can 
go,  Davies.  If  you  have  not  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  you  will  go  for  good." 

Davies  vanished,  and  for  a  few  moments 
Mosscrop  was  quiet.  Then  he  said  frankly  : 
"  I'm  puzzled  ;  the  man  is  not  a  fool.  It's 
obvious  somebody  has  cheated  me.  The 
gulls'  eggs,  of  course,  are  not  important. 
Well,  if  you  will  indicate  the  line  you  think 
I  ought  to  take " 

"  Perhaps  the  proper  line  is  for  us  to  let 
ib  go,  sir,"  said  Liddel,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have 
got  some  amusement,  Ruthven  has  got  his 
gulls'  eggs,  and  Davies  a  useful  lesson.     If 


you  can  stop  his  talking  about  the  little 
misunderstanding ' ' 

"  I'll  engage  to  stop  his  talking,"  Mosscrop 
replied. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Liddel,  "  I  think  we 
are  all  satisfied.  However,  now  I  have  met 
you,  I'd  like  to  state  that  my  father  had 
good  grounds  for  not  meddling  with  the 
right-of-way  along  the  waterside.  Perhaps 
he  is  rather  peppery,  but  I  think  you'll  find 
him  a  very  good  sort.  Suppose  you  come 
over  to  Lanthwaite  and  see  our  plan  for 
staking  the  sea-trout  pools  so  that  nets 
cannot  be  used  ?  " 

Mosscrop  looked  at  him  hard.  Liddel 
had  taken  the  proper  line,  but  it  was 
obvious  he  could  take  another.  Then  he 
was  an  attractive  young  fellow,  and  perhaps 
his  father  was  better  than  one  thought. 
Beatrice  had  gone  to  Lanthwaite,  and  she 
was  fastidious.    Mosscrop  wondered 

"  I'll  come,"  he  said,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  went. 


WINTER'S   DAY. 

A    VOICE  of  hedgeside  water, 
**    A  tired  song  of  reeds, 
And  a  wind  in  the  branches 

That  blusters  and  recedes— 
Bean-blossom  and  clover, 

Now  their  course  is  run. 
Autumn's  self  is  over, 

Over  and  done. 


Autumn,  berried  Autumn, 

Cease  now  and  part! 
Time  has  touched  her  beauty 

And  Death  her  heart. 
Yuletide  and  snowtide, 

And  a  waning  of  the  sun- 
Autumn's  self  is  over, 

Over  and  done. 
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TWO    MILKS    A    MINUTE. 


One  of  the  latest-typo  "excesses"  on  the  London-Paris  airway  inflight  at  about  1?.5  miles  an  hour. 

ivas  taken  from  another  aeroplane. 
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THE   WORLD'S   AIRWAYS 


TIME,    NOT    DISTANCE,    NOW    THE    GAUGE 
OF   A   JOURNEY :   THE   TRADE   WINDS   OF   THE 

UPPER    AIR 

By    HARRY    HARPER, 

Technical  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee 


THE  subject  of  aerial  transport  grows 
daily  more  fascinating,  and,  as 
General  Seely  reminds  us,  the  de- 
velopment of  high-speed  airways,  with  all 
they  imply  in  quickening  communication 
between  nations,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  question  now.  before  the  world. 
Travel  for  thousands  of  miles  by  air  is  a 
new  idea — an  idea  full  of  hope  ;  an  idea 
which  should  be  the  corner-stone  of  our  great 
house  of  friendly  nations.  Never  in  history, 
as  those  who  study  it  agree,  has  there  been 
an  idea  more  worth  working  for.  The 
ancient  Eomans  owed  much  of  their  success 
to  their  early  mastery  of  transport  and 
to  their  wonderful  system  of  land  highways. 
The   people  of  to-day  can  wield  a    power 


almost  unbelievable  if  they  concentrate 
upon  the  development  of  the  great  com- 
mercial highways  of  the  air. 

Much  already  is  being  done.  After  flying 
in  all  weathers  between  London  and  Paris, 
carrying  passengers,  mails,  and  goods,  the 
service  of  aeroplane  "  expresses  "  has 
recently  finished  its  first  year  of  daily 
operation  ;  and,  besides  averaging  through- 
out a  speed  as  great  as  100  miles  an  hour, 
these  aeroplanes  were  able  to  complete — in 
spite  of  rain,  hail,  sleet,  fog,  mist,  and  snow 
— as  many  as  1,448  of  their  1,535  scheduled 
flights,  which  represents  a  reliability  of 
slightly  more  than  94  per  cent.  It  is 
claimed,  therefore,  with  justification,  that 
the  aeroplane  is  now  a  dependable  vehicle 
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for  a  super-express  form  of  transport  which 
is  impossible  on  land  or  sea. 

Already  there  are  several  air  services 
each  way  daily  between  London  and  Paris. 
Daily  planes  fly  also  to  Brussels  and  Am- 
sterdam. During  eighteen  recent  weeks 
some  3,500  travellers  used  these  Continental 
airways ;  and  there  is  much  prestige  for  up- 
to-date  men  or  women  who  can  point  on 
their  handbags  to  one  of  the  bright  red  and 
yellow  luggage  labels  which  indicate  that 
an  aerial  journey  has  been  made  between 
London  and  the  Continent.  An  air-fare 
of  ten  guineas  between  London  and  Paris 
is  paid  willingly  by  passengers  who^  are  in 
haste.  By  aeroplane  they  make  in  two 
hours  a  journey  which,  by  boat  and  train, 


two  of  the  most  striking.  A  London  man 
summoned  urgently  to  Paris  by  cable  flew 
there  so  quickly  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
off  a  £3,000  deal  which  he  would  have  just 
missed  had  he  been  one  hour  later.  Another 
business  man,  while  he  was  shaving  in  his 
Paris  hotel,  was  handed  a  cable  telling  him 
that  some  property  he  had  his  eye  on  was 
coming  up  for  sale  unexpectedly  in  London 
that  same  afternoon.  He  just  managed 
to  catch  the  next  aeroplane  away,  and  was 
in  London  in  time  to  bid  for  and  buy  the 
site  he  coveted. 

Greatly  reduced  in  price,  and  becoming 
a  more  familiar  convenience,  the  Conti- 
nental aerial  mail  is  now  used  regularly 
as    a    time-saver   by    the   business   world. 
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HOW    AN     "AIR    EXPRESS        IS     BUILT. 


The  picture  above,  which  is  self-explanatory,  shows  the  details  of  construction  of  the  J). II.  IS  Lovdon-Pans  "air 
express"  which,  with  one  engine  of  ISO  horse-power,  carries  a  jdlot  and  eight  passengers  at  a  cruising  or  average  speed 

as  hijh  as  108  miles  an  hour. 


would  occupy  nine  or  ten  hours.  As  an 
instance  of  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  passenger  aero- 
planes, it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
"  express  "  placed  recently  on  the  London- 
Paris  service,  a  machine  driven  by  a  motor 
developing  450  horse  -  power,  will  carry 
eight  passengers  and  a  pilot  at  a  speed  as 
great  as  130  miles  an  hour.  The  passengers 
sit  in  luxurious  armchair  seats  in  an  enclosed 
draught-proof  saloon  with  side  windows, 
and  the  noise  of  the  engine  has  been  so 
silenced  that  conversation  is  easily  possible. 
Instances  now  abound  of  the  practical 
value  to  business  men  of  the  daily  "  air 
expresses/'  but  one  can  find  space  for  only 


By  paying  an  air  mail  and  express  delivery 
fee  which  amounts  to  only  Sd.  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  postage,  you  can  dis- 
patch a  letter  at  2  p.m.  in  London  which  will 
be  delivered  in  Paris  that  same  evening. 
Express  goods  traffic  by  air  is  growing  also. 
Large  consignments  for  aeroplane  trans- 
port are  accepted  now  at  rates  as  low  as 
Is.  a  pound,  and  thanks  to  the  speed  of 
the  airway,  added  to  the  promptitude  with 
which  goods  can  be  cleared  through  the 
Customs  offices  at  the  air-ports,  the  saving 
of  time  with  air-borne  cargoes  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  hours,  but  often  of  days. 

Airway  extensions  and  connections  now 
in     process     of    development     will     bring 
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Copenhagen  and  Berlin  within  an  easy  day's 
journey  of  London.  Already,  thanks  to 
an  air-mail  route  via  Hamburg  and  Am- 
sterdam, a  letter  posted  in  Copenhagen  at 
8.45  a.m.  is  delivered  in  London  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day.  The  continuance 
of  the  airway  system  beyond  Paris  will 
soon  provide  direct  communication  by  air 
between  London  and  cities  such  as  Rome  and 
Madrid,  while  the  French  authorities  hope 
that  by  next  summer  there  will  be  a  through 
route  as  far  as  Constantinople.  When  this 
service  is  working,  and  others  have  been 
started,  flying  will  be  in  operation  over  about 
13,000  miles  of  European  airways. 

What  is  now  aimed  at  is  to  organise 
these  European  air  routes  for  flying  by 
night  as  well  as  day.  To  this  end,  notably 
at  our  London  air  -  port,  experiments 
are  now  being  conducted  with  aerial  light- 
houses and  systems  for  illuminating  an 
aerodrome  so  that  pilots  can  land  safely 
at  night-time.  Regular  night-flying  along 
these  airways  will  be  specially  valuable 
in  accelerating  the  Continental  mails.  In- 
stead, for  instance,  of  being  several  days 
in  transit  by  boat  and  train,  the  mails 
for  such  a  city  as  Rome  will  be  taken  up  at 
nightfall  in  a  large  weight-carrying  aeroplane, 
and,  after  having  been  borne  through  the 
darkness  at  twice  the  speed  of  an  express 
train,  will  be  ready  actually  for  delivery 
in  Rome  by  the  following  morning.  The 
next  development,  after  this,  will  be  the 
provision  of  large  specially-designed  aero- 
planes which  will  take  the  form  of  aerial 
sleeping-cars,  in  which  business  men,  leaving, 
say,  London  at  9  p.m.  or  10  p.m.,  will  be 
carried  through  the  night  in  safety  and 
comfort,  waking  up  next  morning  at  some 
European  city  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 

II. 

We  must  all  think  aerially  now.  We  stand 
at  the  dawn  of  a  great  world-wide,  smoothly- 
working  system  of  airways.  And  the 
coming  of  this  air  age  dissipates,  once  and 
for  all,  the  idea  that  any  nation,  no  matter 
how  powerful,  can  preserve  an  attitude  of 
isolation  towards  its  neighbours.  Nothing 
will  serve  us  but  the  broadest  conception 
of  what  world-flying  really  means. 

A  profound  influence  on  our  notions  of 
long-distance  travel  is  exercised  already  by 
the  power  of  the  100-miles-an-hour  "air 
express  "  to  fly  directly  from  point  to  point 
without  any  deviations  or  slackenings  of 
speed.  Now,  in  fact,  that  we  have  flying 
routes  figuring  in  our  travel  guides,  we  must 


learn,  when  we  are  in  a  hurry,  to  say  not 
"  How  many  miles  is  it  ?  "  but  "In  how 
many  hours  can  I  get  there  by  air  ?  " 

The  standard  in  world-wide  travel  is  no 
longer  the  mileage  that  exists  between 
two  points  far  distant  from  each  other,  but 
the  actual  time  it  takes  to  travel  that 
distance.  Here  one  can  best  illustrate  one's 
point  by  some  definite  examples.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Columbus,  in  his  historic  voyage  in  the 
sailing  ship  Santa  Maria,  took  41  days  for 
the  passage  in  1492.  The  first  steamship 
to  cross  without  sails,  the  Sirius,  made 
the  voyage  in  17  days  in  1838.  Coming  to 
as  recent  a  year  as  1909,  we  find  that  the 
ocean  greyhound  Mauretania  steamed  from 
Queenstown  to  New  York  in  4  days 
10  hours  41  minutes.  Then  last  June, 
inaugurating  the  new  era,  came  the  non- 
stop aeroplane  flight  from  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, to  County  Galway,  Ireland,  an 
Atlantic  passage  which  occupied  just  three 
minutes  under  sixteen  hours  ! 

Picture  to  yourself  what  this  means  when 
applied  to  human  activities.  It  confers 
upon  us  a  new  power.  Aerial  transport,  as 
Lord  Cowdray  has  said,  will  have  the  effect 
of  lengthening  our  lives,  because  it  will 
enable  us  to  do  more  in  a  given  time  than 
we  have  been  able  to  do  before.  Journeys 
of  weeks  can  be  reduced  to  days,  and  those 
of  days  to  hours.  We  shall,  thanks  to  the 
"  air  express,"  spend  week-ends  in  cities 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  just  as  readily 
as  we  do  now  in  Brighton.  We  shall  fly 
to  the  Riviera  from  Saturday  to  Monday  ; 
and  the  summer  holiday-maker,  widening 
immensely  his  field  of  travel,  will  be  able 
to  spend  his  few  weeks,  if  he  so  chooses, 
down  among  those  romantic  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific. 

It  is  our  task  now,  therefore,  to  girdle 
the  globe  by  air. 

On  the  famous  Civil  Aerial  Transport 
Committee,  to  which  the  present  writer  had 
the  honour  of  acting  as  technical  secretary, 
and  more  recently  in  connection  with  Lord 
Weir's  committee  on  air  routes,  and  the 
three  days'  "air  Parliament"  at  the 
Guildhall,  London,  the  consideration  of  this 
great  question  was  carried  far  enough*  for 
discussion  to  be  replaced  by  action.  The 
trunk  airways  must  now  be  organised  link 
by  link  on  a  definite  and  uniform  plan. 
We  have  pilots  and  aircraft,  but  what  we 
lack  are  aerial  ports  and  that  land  organisa- 
tion without  which  long-distance  flying 
can  never  be  made  reliable.     The  time  is 
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ripe — in  fact,  overdue — for  a  practical 
international  system  of  airway  establishment 
and  maintenance,  and  for  a  standardisation 
of  all  ground  equipment. 

III. 

World-flying,  with  routes  stretching  every- 
where, is  not  the  colossal  task  some  people 
might  think.  What  is  being  done  every  day 
now    between   London    and    Paris    can    be 


stage  of  10  miles.  His  letter-bag  was  then 
transferred  to  another  rider,  who  galloped 
a  second  stage  of  10  miles,  and  so  on.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  long-distance  air- 
ways will  be  organised,  only  in  their  case 
each  section  will  represent  a  distance 
usually  of  several  hundred  miles.  Different 
types  of  aircraft  will  also  be  employed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  route.  On 
land    sections    we    shall    employ    ordinary 
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SEVEN    THOUSAND    FIVE    HUNDRED    JULES    AIR    MAP. 


Members  of  the  man  section  of  Aircraft  Transport  and  Travel  are  here  seen  preparing  a  map,  150. feet  in  length,  which 
shows  every  detail  of  the  7,500  miles  air  route  right  through  from  London  to  Cape  Town.  When  finished  such  maps  take 
the  form  of  long,  narrow  strips,  mounted  on  rollers  in  a  special  case,  ivhich  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  pilot's  seat.  By 
turning  a  handle  the    airman  shifts  the  map  so  that  he   has  always  before  his  eye  the  section  of  country  over 

which  he  is  passing. 


extended  section  by  section,  with  aircraft 
Hying  in  relays,  until  passengers,  mails,  or 
goods  can  be  transported  anywhere  through- 
out the  world. 

Many  years  ago  in  America  they  sent 
urgent  letters  for  thousands  of  miles  by 
pony  post.  A  rider  used  to  start  off  at  the 
beginning    of   the   journey,    and   gallop    a 


aeroplanes.  For  short  sea  passages,  or  for 
coastal  or  inter  island  flying,  we  shall  have 
seaplanes  or  big  flying  boats,  and  for  long 
trans-ocean  journeys  there  will  be  the  large 
rigid-type  airship. 

The  creation  and  equipment  of  a  main 
trunk  "  airway"  is  a  very  much  less  costly 
operation    than    the    establishment    of    a 
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railway.  We  have  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion in  the  recent  work  of  our  Air  Ministry 
in  "  blazing  the  trail  "  for  the  important 
air  route  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town.  The 
task  was  difficult.  More  than  once  alighting 
points  had  literally  to  be  hacked  out  of 
virgin  forest ;  but  aerodromes,  with  a  store 
of  petrol  at  each,  have  now  been  provided 
at  intervals  of  about  300  miles  along  the 
5,000-miles  route,  and  a  certain  number  of 
emergency  alighting  points  have  also  been 
cleared.  The  cost  of  this  valuable  pioneer 
work  was,  it  is  understood,  about  £50,000. 
It  is  not  claimed,  of  course,  in  this  parti- 
cular case,   that  anything  more  has  been 


Another  most  interesting  project,  already 
well  advanced,  is  the  South  American  "  air- 
way "  between  Pernambuco  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  will  cover  a  total  distance  of 
2,600  miles,  and  will  be  divided  into  eleven 
stages.  At  first  flying  will  take  place  only  by 
daylight,  and  at  three  points,  Bahia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Porte  Alegre,  comfortable 
sleeping  quarters  will  be  provided.  Even 
with  day  flying  only,  the  airway  travellers 
will  save  six  clear  days  as  compared  with 
the  journey  by  mail  boat ;  and  when  night- 
flying  equipment*  is  provided,  it  will  be 
possible  to  traverse  this  2,600-miles  airway 
in  about  39  hours.    The  cost  for  an  air-mail 
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THE    AERIAL    "  LOKRY." 


[Airco. 


Large  consignments  of  urgent  goods  are  now  transported  by  air  between  London  and  the  Continent  at  a  rate  of  Is.  a  lb. 

The  big  machine  seen  in  flight  above  is  of  a  type  which,  driven  by  one  engine  divAoping  between  U50  horse-power  and 

500  horse-power,  can  be  adapted  to  carry  as  much  as  twe  and  a  half  tons  of  cargo  for  several  hundred  miles  without 

alighting.    By  next  spring  we  may  have  a  U-ton  "air  lorry. " 


done  than  to  sketch  out  a  route — to  provide 
the  nucleus  for  a  regular  commercial  "  air- 
way." At  certain  times  of  the  year,  with 
the  route  as  it  is,  its  use  would  be  prevented 
by  the  inundation  of  some  of  the  aero- 
dromes. These  will  have  to  be  concreted 
or  drained  in  some  way,  and  it  will  also  be 
necessary,  if  a  full  commercial  use  is  to  be 
made  of  the  route,  to  illuminate  it  for  regular 
night  flying.  But  the  experience  gained 
already  on  this  first  historical  Cairo-Cape 
"  airway  "  is  proving  highly  instructive. 


express  letter  from  end  to  end  should  not, 
it  is  thought,  be  more  than  about  three 
shillings. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  speed  of  aerial  trans- 
port, when  long  distances  are  covered  in 
relays,  is  provided  by  the  tentative  time 
schedule  for  the  main  trunk  airway,  4,200 
miles  in  length,  by  which  it  is  proposed 
that  London  should  be  connected  with 
Pernambuco,  the  terminal  point  of  the  South 
American  system  just  described.  The  first 
stage,  on  leaving  London,  will  be  to  Paris,  and 
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will  be  accomplished  in  2J  hours.  Through 
passengers  will  then  be  transferred  to  another 
machine,  which,  with  a  halt  en  route  for 
petrol  at  the  Cazau  aerodrome,  near  Bor- 
deaux, will  effect  in  about  7  hours  the  air 
journey  from  Paris  to  Madrid.  Here,  after 
a  halt  and  a  change  of  craft,  voyagers  will 
reach  in  a  5-hours'  flight  the  air-station  at 
Rabat  in  Morocco.  Then,  entering  multi- 
engined aeroplanes  which  will  have  special 
accommodation  for  a  long  journey,  they  will 
make  the  flight  down  the  African  coast  from 
Rabat  to  Bathurst,  the  capital  of  Gambia. 
This  stage  will  occupy,  perhaps,  13  or 
14  hours.  Arrived  at  Bathurst,  the  travellers 


It  is  the  ambition  of  experts  so  to  equip 
a  trunk  "  airway  "  with  a  uniform  night- 
flying  organisation  on  all  sections  that  any 
load  consigned  to  the  air,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  passengers  or  mails,  is  kept  in  motion, 
until  its  journey  is  ended,  at  an  average 
speed  of  not  less  than  100  miles  an  hour. 
This,  of  course,  taking  into  consideration 
adverse  winds  and  the  time  occupied  in 
changing  from  one  craft  to  another,  would 
necessitate  the  use  of  machines  attaining 
speeds  appreciably  more  than  100  miles  an 
hour.  Such  craft  are  obtainable.  And  the 
extraordinary  time-saving  which  would 
accrue  from  the  regular  operation  of  such 
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[Bristol  Aeroplane  Company. 


A    FLYING 


The  great  four-engined  Bristol  triplane,  which  develops  l,6/+0  horse-power  and  transports  sixteen  air  travellers  in  a  big 
Pullman  saloon  at  a  maximum  speed  as  great  as  13U  miles  an  hour. 


will  take  their  places  in  a  large,  luxuriously- 
equipped  rigid  airship,  which,  making  a 
trans-ocean  flight  through  the  belt  of  equa- 
torial calms,  will  reach  Pernambuco  after  a 
voyage  of  about  18  or  20  hours.  The  whole 
journey  from  London  to  Pernambuco  should 
be  accomplished  in  a  flying  time  of  about 
48  hours  ;  and,  once  on  South  American 
soil,  the  travellers  will  be  able  to  proceed 
at  will  along  the  airway  towards  Buenos 
Ayres  or  on  any  other  of  the  South  American 
routes  which  are  now  projected.  The 
Germans,  by  the  way,  are  now  said  to  be 
establishing  an  airship  base  in  Spain  for  a 
Zeppelin  service  to  South  America. 


aerial  "  speedways "  can  be  represented 
quite  easily  by  one  or  two  actual  illustrations. 
Take,  for  example,  Cairo.  A  normal  earth 
journey  from  London  may  be  estimated 
at  about  4  days.  By  airway  it  could  be  done 
in  23  hours  8  minutes.  Then,  going  farther 
afield,  take  Calcutta.  By  ordinary  trans- 
port this  journey  lasts,  say,  16  days.  By 
airway  it  could  be  accomplished  in  58  hours 
48  minutes.  By  high-speed  airway,  also, 
the  traveller  could  get  right  through  from 
London  to  Vancouver  in  about  68  hours,  as 
compared  with  10  or  11  days  by  land  and  sea; 
while  the  journey  from  London  to  Sydney, 
taking,  say,  about  30  days  by  earth  transit, 
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could  be  accomplished  by  air  in  112  hours 
48  minutes.  Such  examples,  which  could 
be  multiplied  did  space  permit,  show  what 
we  may  expect  from  aircraft  flying  at  speed, 

IV. 

Of  all  commercial  flying  machines,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  is  the  large  trans-ocean 
airship  of  the  type  mentioned  as  making  the 
flight  from  Bathurst  to  Pernambuco.  Huge 
as  some  of  the  airships  seemed  which  were 
in  use  at  the  end  of  the  War,  such  craft 
will  be  dwarfed  completely  by  the  vast 
Atlantic-type  commercial  craft  now  being 
designed,  and  which  will  in  some  cases  be 
five  times  bigger  than  even  the  largest  air- 
ship in  existence 
to-day. 

When,  only  a 
short  time  ago,  the 
President  of  the 
Zeppelin  Company 
went  to  New  York 
to  discuss  with 
prominent  finan- 
ciers there  the 
institution  of  a 
regular  airship 
service  between 
European  cities 
and  New  York — 
now  promised 
def i  nitely  for 
early  in  1921 — he 
described  the 
Zeppelin  Com- 
pany's plans  for 
an  air  leviathan 
which  would  carry 
as  many  as  500 
passengers.  There 
is,  in  fact,  when 
it  comes  to  trans- 
porting large  loads 
at  high  speeds, 

everything  in  favour  of  these  very  big 
airships.  The  larger  they  are,  up  to  a 
point,  and  the  more  passengers  they  carry, 
the  lower  it  will  be  possible  for  companies 
which  run  them  to  fix  the  trans-Atlantic 
fares.  With  a  4,000,000  cubic  feet  ship, 
it  has  been  reckoned  that  the  single  air  fare 
between  New  York  and  London  would  have 
to  be  about  £100.  With  a  10,000,000  cubic 
feet  vessel  it  is  reckoned  the  fare  might  be 
reduced  to  a  little  less  than  £100  ;  and 
with  a  giant  as  large  as  20,000,000  cubic 
feet,  carrying  hundreds  of  passengers,  and 
making  the  London-New  York  passage  in 


about  48  hours,  it  is  believed  that  the  fare 
need  not  be  more  than  about  £60. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  long-distance 
airship  travel  will  be  its  comfort.  It  should, 
in  fact,  when  a  journey  is  made  in  one  of 
the  beautiful  craft  now  in  design,  be  the 
smoothest  and  most  delightful  way  of  all 
in  which  to  travel.  These  trans- Atlantic 
"  air-liners  "  will  have  cabins,  dining-rooms, 
and  upper-deck  lounges  on  a  scale  of  comfort 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and  experienced 
of  travellers  ;  while  in  one  or  two  of  them 
there  will  be  beautifully-furnished,  self- 
contained  suites,  forward  on  top  of  the 
airship,  which  it  is  expected  that  millionaires 
will  reserve  at  some  very  fancy  prices. 
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COMFORT     ON     THE    AIRWAY. 


The  passenger  saloon,  with  its  luxuriously -padded  seats  and  wide  Hide-windows,  of  the  new  type  of 

London-Paris  "  air  express,"  which  flies  so  fast  that  it  often  does  the  journey  between  the  capitals 

in  two  hours  or  a  few  minutes  over.    A  sound-deadening  partition,  between  engine  and  saloon, 

renders  conversation  easy  even  at  the  highest  speeds. 


American  business  men,  taught,  so  to 
say,  from  their  cradles  that  every  minute 
saved  is  a  minute  gained,  should  be  keen 
and  regular  patrons  of  a  trans-ocean  air 
service.  Their  quickness  to  grasp  the  com- 
mercial value  of  air  transport  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  twelve  months 
of  the  aeroplane  service  between  New  York 
and  Washington  more  than  7,000,000  letters 
were  air-borne  between  the  two  cities.  By 
an  important  and  recently-opened  exten- 
sion of  the  American  air-mail  system,  New 
York  is  now  connected  with  distant  San 
Francisco,  and  ultimately,  when  night  as 
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well  as  day  flying  is  possible  on  this  route, 
letters  will  get  through  by  air  in  32  hours 
as  contrasted  with  about  4  days  by  the 
fastest  land  transport. 

V. 

Bound  up  inseparably  with  the  question  of 
the  world's  airways  is  the  problem  of  under- 
standing, and  making  practical  use  of,  the 
winds  which  blow  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  earth.  If  an  airman,  when  on  a  long 
flight,  can  so  manoeuvre  his  craft  that  it 
enters  an  area  of  wind  blowing  strongly  in 
the  direction  he  wants  to  go,  then  miles  an 
hour  may  be  added  to  the  speed  of  his 
flight,  and  his  journey  finished  far  sooner 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case — a  most 
important  advantage,  naturally,  when 
purely  commercial  flying  is  considered. 

It  becomes  imperative,  therefore,  that 
we  should  know  more  than  we  do  at  present 
about  the  movements  of  the  upper  atmo- 
sphere. The  aerial  trade  winds  must  now 
be  charted  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  The 
commercial  future  of  airships  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  such  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  upper  wind  currents  as  will  permit 
these  craft,  by  flying  at  some  prescribed 
altitude,  to  increase  appreciably  their  rate 
of  travel,  and  thus  overcome  to  some  extent 
the  disadvantage  of  their  comparatively 
slow  speed. 

A  distinguished  technician,  M.  Rateau, 
has  told  the  French  Academy  that  when  it 
is  possible  to  adapt  commercial  aircraft, 
with  their  engines  and  screws,  to  the 
diminished  air  density  of  high  altitudes,  it 
may  be  feasible  to  fly,  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
at  heights  as  great  as  20,000  feet,  and  to 
obtain  regular  speeds  of  nearly  300  miles 
an  hour ! 

Aerial  soundings  may  be  taken  at  great 
altitudes  by  various  methods.  One  way  of 
securing  data  is  to  send  up  kites  with 
self-recording  instruments.  By  another 
method,  now  employed  systematically, 
small  hydrogen  balloons  are  sent  up 
carrying  instruments  which,  when  the 
balloon  reaches  earth  again,  tell  the  height 
that  has  been  attained  and  the  strength  of 
the  winds  blowing  at  various  altitudes. 

The  aim  of  such  tests,  made  frequently 
at  very  great  heights,  is  to  throw  light  on 
the  movements  and  velocities  of  vast  gales 
of  wind  which  blow  in  these  upper  regions, 
and  will  be  used  eventually  by  air  pilots  on 
trans  -  ocean  flights  in  the  same  way  that 
captains  of  sailing  ships  take  advantage 
of  the  trade  winds  at  sea-level. 


Balloon  soundings  yield  already  some  very 
striking  data.  In  one  specific  instance,  not 
long  ago,  it  was  shown  by  the  recording 
instruments  that  at  a  height  of  26,000  feet 
the  wind  had  been  blowing  at  the  super- 
hurricane  strength  of  nearly  200  miles  an 
hour.  It  is,  incidentally,  fortunate  for  us 
earth  folk  that  these  huge  winds  blow  only 
at  heights  vastly  above  our  heads.  Ground- 
level  hurricanes,  even  those  which  are 
destructive,  do  not  attain  often  a  speed  of 
more  than  about  100  miles  an  hour  ;  so  one 
can  imagine  the  devastation  which  would 
lie  in  the  trail  of  a  wind-storm  moving  at 
nearly  twice  this  pace. 

A  way  which  now  presents  itself  for 
amplifying  air  soundings  by  kite  or  balloon 
is  for  an  aeroplane  pilot  to  ascend  as  high 
as  he  can  and  make  personal  observations. 
Tests  in  this  manner  have  already  been 
carried  out,  and  further  experimental  work 
is  now  promised  in  Europe  and  also  in 
'  America.  Some  immensely  high  flights  are, 
in  fact,  now  being  planned,  while  it  should 
be  noted,  parenthetically,  that  such  data 
as  have  been  gained  already  from  aeroplane 
observation  confirm  generally  the  existence 
of  aerial  trade  winds  attaining  velocities 
far  greater  than  those  recorded  in  the  lower 
air.  In  America  one  expert,  while  on  a 
scientific  observation  flight,  has  ascended 
already  to  a  height  of  slightly  more  than 
six  miles  ! 

Naturally,  at  such  abnormal  heights,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  airman  to  inhale  oxygen, 
and  the  suggestion  has  now  been  made,  and 
will  probably  be  acted  upon,  that  instead 
of  breathing  the  oxygen  in  through  a  mask 
— as  adopted  hitherto  in  sporting  height 
records — the  wind-charting  pilot  should  be 
totally  enclosed  in  a  suitable  chamber  or 
cabin,  to  which  oxygen  could  be  fed  by 
some  system  under  his  control.  This  would 
leave  him  freer  to  make  his  records  and 
observations. 

Many  theories  have  been  brought  forward 
as  to  the  wind-trends  high  above  oceans, 
and  one  which  is  exceptionally  important, 
and  which  it  is  hoped  to  prove  or  disprove 
before  long,  is  that  at  an  altitude  of  about 
50,000  feet,  or  approximately  10  miles  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  vast 
trans-Atlantic  winds  moving  at  speeds  as 
great  as  250  or  300  miles  an  hour. 

Assuming  that  aerial  trade  winds  do  blow 
at  altitudes  so  far  uncharted,  and  that  they 
can  be  taken  regular  advantage  of,  we  shall 
in  the  future  have  "  air  liners  "  sweeping 
up  till  they  are  lost  sight  of  among  the 
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clouds — soaring  up  and  up  into  the  region 
of  great  favouring  winds  which  will  bear 
them  at  huge  speeds  for  thousands  of  miles, 
the  occupants  of  their  saloons  being  sup- 
plied automatically,  without  their  being 
conscious  of  it,  or  suffering  any  incon- 
venience, with  oxygen  to  compensate  for 
the  rarity  of  the  air  at  the  vast  heights  at 
which  they  are  flying. 

If  the  navigator  of  a  trans-Atlantic  air- 
craft with  a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour 


finds  he  is  able  so  to  manoeuvre  his  machine 
that  it  is  borne  forward  in  one  of  these 
mighty  currents  of  upper  air,  this  may 
mean  that  passengers  from  New  York  to 
London  will,  when  in  haste,  be  able  to 
make  the  journey  in  not  more  than  about 
ten  hours  ! 

Such  a  prospect  is  amazing — incalculable 
almost  in  its  influence  on  human  life. 
There  are  those,  perhaps,  who  would  declare 
it  impossible  ;  but  I,  for  one,  shall  not. 


Photo  supplied  ly]  [Central  News. 
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A    MEMORY. 

AS  one  who  steps  inside  a  darkened  room 
**    And,  by  the  fragrance,  knows 
That  somewhere  in  the  shadowy  depths  beyond 
There  lies  a  withered  rose, 


So  Ij  within  my  room  of  memories, 

Shall  enter,  knowing  this 
That,  f!ower»Hke,  through  the  gloom  will  come  to  me 

Your  last  remembered  kiss. 

LORNA   KEELING  COLLARD. 
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A   SONG   OF   WINTER 

lyjOT  only  when  each  changing  hue 
^     Of  field  and  forest  tells  of  Spring, 
And  island  clouds  are  bathed  in  blue, 
Is  Beauty  blossoming. 


Not  only  when  the  Ieaf=spears  shake 
From  the  cleft  willows  to  the  stream, 

While  listless,  ruddy  cattle  slake 
Their  thirst,  as  in  a  dream  ; 


**&& 


Not  only  when  a  sandy  floor 
Of  stubble  speaks  of  garner'd  grain, 

Nor  when  the  flaming  sycamore 
Showers  largess  on  the  lane. 


For  when  in  Winter,  feigning  death, 

Earth  in  her  desolation  lies, 
The  soul  of  Beauty  blooms  beneath 

The  petals  of  her  eyes. 

GEOFFREY   F.    FYSON. 
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MRS.    VANE 
CLEARS  UP 

By   B.    A.    CLARKE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    H.    THORPE 


TO  the  Vanes  experiences  even  more 
appalling  than  their  mother's 
clearing  s-up  were  the  resultant 
clearings-down.  Clearing-up,  or  the 
removal  of  debris  from  basement  breakfast- 
room  to  a  floor  above,  was  progress,  and 
pointed  to  its  ultimate  arrival  at  the  attics, 
where,  perhaps,  it  would  become  invisible, 
whereas  clearing-down  was  an  admission 
that  litter  was  as  visible  there  as  else- 
where, and  even  more  obstructive,  and  a 
return  to  conditions  that  the  tribal  council 
had  condemned. 

The  Vanes  were  an  undivided  grown-up 
family,  occupying  an  inconceivably  tall  and 
narrow  house  in  West  Lawton,  and  repro- 
ducing many  institutions  of  the  Aryans 
before  they  had  reached  the  conception 
of  personal  property.  A  Vane,  for  example, 
had  no  absolute  right  to  the  clothes  he 
bought,  but  merely  the  usufruct.  When 
his  tenancy  of  a  suit  terminated,  it  lapsed 
to  Mrs.  Vane,  as  representing  the  tribe — 
obviously  a  survival  of  the  village  Mark. 
Mrs.  Vane  would  examine  it  through  her 
steel-rimmed  spectacles,  and  having  pro- 
nounced it  good  and  admirably  adapted 
for  "  rough  business  wear  "  (the  phrase  is 
hers)  by  some  younger  member,  would 
pin  to  it  a  half  sheet  of  notepaper  whereon 
was  written  the  name  of  the  lucky  but  un- 
envied  successor  to  it.  A  few  evenings  later 
he  would  find  the  suit,  still  wet  from  the 
sponging,  laid  out  temptingly  upon  his  bed. 
Unless  he  rejected  it  at  sight  (an  unusual 
course,  because  almost  any  second-hand 
suit  can  look  presentable  until  it  has  been 
worn  once  or  twice),  he  would  wear  it  for  a 
week  with  growing  rage,  and  then  dump  it 
on  one  of  the  piles  of  clothing  that,  like 
pillars,  broke  the  wall  line  of  their  under- 
ground breakfast-room.  There  it  would 
remain  until  Mrs.  Vane  reshuffled  the  cards 
and  allotted  it  to  someone  else 


Oh,  those  piles  of  suits  !  No  one  could 
remember  when  the  breakfast-room  had 
been  free  from  them.  At  supper,  when  the 
Vanes  became,  not  only  gregarious,  but  also 
ruminating,  they  were  conscious  of  this 
untidiness,  which  they  now  saw  through 
the  eyes  of  possible  visitors.  At  a  knock 
at  the  front  door  the  family  became  a 
Madame  Tussaud  tableau.  Forks  and  spoons 
on  their  way  from  plate  to  mouth  stayed 
arrested  in  mid-air  until  the  little  general 
— as  alarmed  as  themselves — returned  to 
report.  If  it  was  a  visitor  who  could  not 
be  sent  away  unfed,  the  twins  were  rushed 
up  to  the  cold  little  drawing-room  into  which 
he  had  been  ushered,  to  distract  him  with 
a  loud  pianoforte  duet,  under  cover  of  which 
the  other  members  of  the  tribe,  in  stockinged 
feet,  transferred  tablecloth,  plates  and  dishes 
to  the  quite  creditable  dining-room.  WTith 
long  practice  they  had  become  incredibly 
swift  and  skilful  at  this.  Before  the  twins 
reached  the  final  crashing  chords  of  the 
Anvil  Chorus  from  "  II  Trovatore,"  the 
others  were  seated  in  dignity  at  the  dining- 
room  table,  and  with  their  boots  on. 

"  Of  course  you  have  had  supper  ?  "  one 
of  the  twins  would  say,  while  the  piano  was 
still  trembling  from  the  recent  allied  assault 
upon  it.  "  No  ?  Oh,  you  poor  thing  !  You 
must  come  into  the  dining-room  at  once." 

Mrs.  Vane  would  receive  him  graciously 
in  that  queenly  but  jovial  manner  of  hers, 
and  say  without  blinking — 

"  It  is  the  rule  of  the  house  not  to  '  fuss  '' 
our  visitors.  We  expect  them  to  take  us 
just  as  we  are." 

"  Suppose  he  had,  whatever  would  he 
have  thought  of  us  ?  "  was  the  speculation 
in  many  minds.  All  felt  they  had  had  a 
narrow  escape,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  a  visitor  could  invade  their  subter- 
ranean fastness  uninvited,  or  find  it  without 
a  guide. 
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Sometimes  an  experience  like  this  would 
start  a  movement  for  reform.  When  the 
street  door  closed  upon  the  departing 
guest,  a  tribal  council  would  be  called,  and 
this  would  present  an  ultimatum. 

"  Mother,  you  must  clear  the  breakfast- 
room  of  these  awful  suits." 

"  My  dears,  to-morrow  as  ever  is" — this 
with  her  rollicking  laugh — "  I  will  have  a 
clear-up." 

And  she  would,  too  ;  no  one  ever  ques- 
tioned Mrs.  Vane's  energy. 

You  never  saw  a  room  so  spick  and  span 
as  the  breakfast-room  the  next  time  they 
sat  down  to  supper.  Why  was  it  no  visitor 
ever  came  during  these  bright  intervals  ? 
The  first  discordant  note  would  be  struck 
when  Bertha  went  up  to  her  bedroom,  the 
first-floor  back. 

"  Mother  !  Mother  !  Why  have  you 
dumped  all  the  old  suits  into  my  room  ? 
I  can't  get  into  bed." 

It  wasn't  so  bad  as  that,  but  it  was  pretty 
bad. 

Mrs.  Vane  would  explain  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  merely  temporary.  A  week 
or  so  later  Bertha  would  effect  a  clear- 
up  on  her  own  account,  and  bundle  out 
the  whole  lot  on  to  the  landing.  After 
being  on  view  a  day  or  two  in  the  first-floor 
front,  Mrs.  Vane's  own  bedroom,  the  second- 
floor  front,  where  slept  Andrew  and  Tom, 
would  house  the  sartorial  museum  for  perhaps 
three  weeks,  while  the  brothers  were  deciding 
whose  business  it  was  to  expel  it.  Usually 
the  clothes  were  about  six  weeks  in  transit 
from  basement  to  attic.  It  came  as  a  dis- 
appointment to  everyone  to  discover  that 
here  there  was  even  less  spare  space  than 
downstairs.  In  the  box -room  slept  the 
little  general  (a  large  woman  could  not 
possibly  have  been  squeezed  in),  and  the 
attic  where  the  twins  slept  was  full  to  the 
door.  So,  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
the  suits  were  left  on  the  attic  landing. 

Just  as  the  general  and  the  twins  had 
developed  a  sixth  sense  for  mountaineering 
in  the  dark,  these  Cheviot  hills  would  dis- 
appear. The  hateful  and  hopeless  clearing- 
down  had  begun,  which  would  end  with  the 
old  suits  back  against  the  breakfast-room 
walls,  and  the  reappearance  upon  the  piano 
of  the  music  of  the  Anvil  Chorus  from  "  II 
Trovatore." 

At  last  the  folk-moot  reached  a  decision 
which  was  not  communicated  to  the  chief 
— that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  her 
first  absence  from  home  to  have  a  clear- out 
of  old  garments.   Not  a  clear-up,  mark  you  ! 


The  opportunity  came  three  months 
later. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Bertha,  in  her  gentle 
drawl,  "  the  suits  must  not  be  sold.  Poor 
mother  has  seen  in  them  such  amazing 
possibilities  that  she  would  never  forgive 
our  parting  with  them  for  a  mere  song. 
And  she  denounces  mission  jumble  sales." 

"  I  think,"  said  Fred,  "  Mater  would 
condone  the  alienation  of  what  she  regards 
as  valuable  family  property  if  it  helped  to 
keep  some  well-born  but  necessitous  men 
from  losing  caste.  We  must  look  around 
for  such  cases." 

They  did,  but  with  no  success.  Decayed 
aristocrats  whose  relaxing  hold  on  their 
high  rank  could  be  strengthened  by  shiny 
reefers  with  enlarged  buttonholes,  slopped 
waistcoats,  and  ankle-fringed  trousers, 
eluded  them.  They  had  to  be  content  with 
a  find  of  Tom's — the  office-boy  of  the 
Mincing  Lane  jjroduce  firm  for  whom  he 
acted  as  market  clerk.  Young  Todd  had 
mentioned  an  uncle  by  marriage  in  Western 
Canada,  a  Mr.  Hobbleditch,  who  had  lost 
three  successive  wheat  harvests  by  hail. 
He  had  not  asked  for  aid,  but  it  was 
not  difficult  to  persuade  the  boy  that  a 
gift  of  suits  would  be  welcome  in  Canada, 
where  clothes  are  particularly  dear  and 
peculiarly  indispensable.  The  Hobbleditches 
were  not  quite  the  social  class  the  Vanes 
had  had  in  view,  but  if  they  spoke  of  the 
boy  to  their  mother  as  Tom's  colleague,  it 
might  pass. 

So  Master  Todd  was  invited  to  tea. 
Deferential  to  Tom  during  their  journey 
down  from  Town,  he  became  abject  at  sight 
of  the  twins.  Of  Bertha  he  was  less 
frightened.  They  fed  him  to  repletion, 
and  then  began  the  task  of  the  evening. 

The  uncle  being  described  as  "just  the 
very  spit  of  Mr.  Tom,"  the  first  gift  was 
four  of  Tom's  old  suits,  one  for  each  season. 

"  Thank  you — oh,  thank  you  so  much  ! 
Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I  am  sure  they  must  be  !  " 
The  last  remark  was  in  reply  to  Bertha, 
who  was  pointing  out  how  much  better  the 
suits  were  than  they  looked. 

"  Here  is  a  nice  medium-weight  Cheviot," 
said  Fred  briskly,  "  the  very  thing  for 
between-season  weather  that  is  too  hot  for 
a  winter  suit,  you  know,  and  too  uncertain 
for  a  summer." 

And  before  the  office-boy  could  phrase 
his  delight,  it  was  in  the  passage  with  the 
other  four.  They  didn't  want  him  kept  in 
mind  of  all  they  were  giving  him. 

"  As  your  uncle  may  not  favour  Cheviots," 
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said  Tom—  "  some  men  won't  wear  them — 
he  had  better  have  this  West  of  England." 

"  And  this  Angora,"  said  Beryl. 

"  This  Cashmere  !  "  cried  Molly. 

"  You  can't  omit  this  Persian,"  drawled 
Bertha;    "it  is  the  pride  of  our  collection." 

In  a  sense  it  was,  having  been  discarded 
long  before  its  time  because  of  the  alleged 
resemblance  of  its  very  striking  pattern  to 
a  carpet  of  the  Caliphs,  which,  of  course, 
had  suggested  the  name  the  family  had 
given  it. 

Long  before  Master  Todd  had  achieved 
adequate  expression  of  his  gratitude,  the 
West  .of  England,  the  Cashmere,  the  Angora, 
and  the  Persian  suits  had  joined  the 
medium- weight  Cheviot  in  the  passage. 

Bertha  now  withdrew  from  the  crowd  to 
write  upon  half -sheets  of  notepaper — which 
had  been  torn  from  letters  of  correspon- 
dents more  prodigal  of  stationery  than  news 
— the  purpose  of  each  gift.  Partly  this  was 
in  case  Todd,  when  he  reached  home,  might 
not  see  any  Canadian  future  for  it,  but 
there  was  in  it  also  a  touch  of  filial 
piety.  How  many  score  of  labels,  similarly 
optimistic  and  resourceful,  had  her  mother, 
at  one  time  or  another,  attached  to  these 
garments  ! 

Fred,  knowing  exactly  what  was  troubling 
his  eldest  sister,  pressed  her  arm  sym- 
pathetically. 

"  It  had  to  be,  Bertha.  Sooner  or  later, 
if  we  had  not  taken  this  step,  mother  would 
have  been  forced  to  do  something  of  the 
same  kind  herself." 

"  I  am  glad  she  has  been  spared  that." 

"What  is  Bertha  sniffing  about?"  said 
Molly.  "  Why  doesn't  she  come  over  here 
and  fix  up  something  for  our  visitor's 
cousin  ?  " 

The  office-boy  described  the  Canadian 
cousin  as  a  growing  lad.  The  possibilities 
of  growth  from  childhood  until  the  lad 
attained  the  height  of  six  feet  two  were 
anticipated,  and  still  there  remained  cloth 
pillars  against  the  breakfast-room  wall. 
Master  Todd  now  was  not  allowed  even  a 
peep  into  the  passage. 

Then  Beryl  made  a  helpful  suggestion. 
"  Your  uncle  may  not  be  Tom's  height,  but 
a  size  shorter  or  taller.  We  had  better 
provide  against  both  possibilities." 

They  did  this  so  generously  as  to  move 
the  lad  to  tears. 

"  I  can't  possibly  carry  them  home,"  he 
sobbed  ;  "  they  would  fill  a  cart,  and  I've 
lost  the  last  'bus.  I've  a  great  mind  to  chuck 
the  whole  thing.    My  uncle  never  asked  for 


anythink.     I  don't  have  to  obey  Mr.  Tom 
except  at  the  office." 

His  benefactors  were  in  despair.  And 
then  there  came  from  the  street  a  refrain 
sung  with  the  hopeless  misery  and  thickness 
of  utterance  of  partial  intoxication — 

"  Iu  the  gloaming,  oh,  my  darling, 
Think  not  bitterly  of  me !  " 

The  voice  lingered  lovingly  on  the  word 
"  bitter." 

"  It  must  be  that  rascal  Joe  Slater," 
said  Andrew,  "  the  outside  porter  mother 
periodically  reforms.  The  only  lasting  result 
of  her  efforts  is  that  Joe  always  hides  his 
handcart  in  the  lane  between  the  Jacksons' 
and  the  Wrights'  back  gardens  when  he  is 
going  into  '  The  Cricketer's  Arms,'  for  fear 
mother  should  see  how  he  has  lapsed." 

"  I  saw  him  do  that  to-night,"  said 
John,  the  baby  of  the  family,  a  loose-limbed 
giant  of  nineteen,  te  and  I  wondered  that 
he  didn't  know  mother  was  out  of  town. 
It  is  Joe,  all  right,"  he  continued,  peeping 
through  the  blinds,  "  and,  by  Jove,  he  is 
going  home  without  his  handcart  !  " 

The  Vanes  looked  at  one  another.  With- 
out a  word  being  said,  they  arranged  a 
crime.  Temporarily  they  would  appropriate 
Joe's  handcart. 

Andrew  brought  it  to  the  area  steps. 
The  Vane  men  frenziedly  loaded  the  cart, 
while  the  girls  fussed  over  young  Todd  to 
prevent  his  noticing  that,  not  only  was  the 
passage  being  cleared  of  cloth  clothes,  but 
also  the  breakfast-room.  And  then  the 
four  men,  with  hands  on  the  cart,  accom- 
panied the  boy  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  pointing 
out  to  him  how  light  his  load  really  was. 

"  Good-bye,  Todd,"  said  Tom.  "  No, 
don't  thank  us  ;  we  are  only  too  glad  to 
do  this  for  you.  To-morrow  I'll  send  Joe 
over  to  your  place  for  his  cart.  Of  course 
I  will  pay  him.  Be  good."  And  they  fairly 
ran  away,  for  fear  that  even  then  their 
victim  would  rebel.  Indeed,  he  contem- 
plated doing  so,  but,  finding  that  the  cart 
pushed  quite  easily,  took  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  his  burden,  this  pile  so  huge  to  the 
eye,  so  surprisingly  light  to  wheel,  that  his 
heart  became  light  in  sympathy,  and  also 
his  heels,  which  of  themselves  had  broken 
into  a  coltish  gallop.  And  then  he  realised 
that  he  was  being  run  away  with.  The 
gradient  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  soon 
he  was  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  He  noticed 
now  that  a  short  distance  ahead  the  road 
bent  so  abruptly  that  its  further  course 
was  hidden.  He  hoped  that  there  the  slope 
ended.     He  could  keep  up  so  far.    But  the 
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hoped-for  haven  revealed  a  precipice.  Actu- 
ally it  was  the  steepest  incline  in  Greater 
London,  and  a  mile  long.  With  a  scream 
of  terror,  the  boy  let  go,  and,  stupefied  at 
the  possibilities  of  his  act,  saw  the  cart  dis- 
appear into  the  darkness.  And  then  he  ran, 
taking  any  turning  that  presented  itself. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Slater  was  returning  in 
a  serpentine  line  to  retrieve  his  property. 
Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  great  hill,  its 
ascent  appeared  almost  as  terrific  as  the 
descent  had  to  the  overwrought  nerves  of 
young  Todd. 

"  Oh,  lor,"  he  hiccoughed,  "  and  I  must 
climb  that  !  I  wish  they'd  build  carts  to 
come  to  call  like  dogs.  That's  a  good  'un, 
that  is.    I'll  try  it." 


In  tipsy  hilarity  he  began  to  whistle  and 
shout — 

"  Good  old  cart !  Good  old  boy  !  Did 
they  forget  him  ?  Come  along,  then,  lad  ! 
Come  along,  then  !  " 

And  it  came.  The  full  moon,  breaking 
through  the  clouds,  revealed  the  faithful 
cart  two-thirds  down  the  hill,  bounding 
joyously  towards  him.  A  policeman  rushed 
out  into  the  road  to  stop  it,  but  lost  his 
nerve  and  fled.  The  cart  swerved  towards 
him. 

"  Seize  him,  boy !  Seize  him  !  Pull  him 
down  !  "  shrieked  the  delighted  Slater. 

As  if  in  obedience  to  these  calls,  the 
cart  caught  the  constable,  knocked  him 
down,  jumped  on  him,  and,  glancing  off  a 
lamp-post,  continued  its  course. 

"  Good  cart !  Good  old  boy  !  Come  along, 
then  !  "  shrieked  its  owner,  slapping  his 
knee. 

A  heavy  hand  descended  upon  his 
shoulder — the  hand  of  P.C.  Campbell  return- 
ing from  his  beat. 

"  So  that  is  your  game,  is  it,  setting 
your  handcart  at  the  police  ?  You  come 
with  me." 


;  Good  cart !     Good  old  boy  !     Come  along,  then  ! '  shrieked  its  owner,  slapping  his  knee." 
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Vigorously  resisting,  Joe  was  being  forced 
up  the  six  steps  that  led  to  the  police  station, 
when  a  crash  behind  them  compelled  a  truce. 
Both  men  screamed.  The  cart  had  struck 
the  asphalt  island  built  for  the  safety  of 
'bus  takers,  and  now,  on  its  right  wheel 
only,  was  rushing  at  them.  It  climbed  the 
kerb,  achieved  the  six  steps,  and  collapsed 
in  the  vestibule,  half  burying  its  master 
and  the  constable  in  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
trousers. 

"  What  is  the  charge,  Campbell  ?  "  asked 
Sergeant  Ball,  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink. 

"  Two  charges,  sir — letting  a  handcart 
run  loose  down  Lawton  Hill,  to  the  danger  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  inciting  it  to 
attack  a  policeman,  Z  26,  who  had  attempted 
to  arrest  it." 

"  Say  that  again." 

Campbell  did  so. 

"  And  the  cart  obeyed  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir — coursed  Z  26  like  a  hare,  the 
prisoner  all  the  while  laughing  and  en- 
couraging it." 

"  I  was  calling  of  it  orf  !  "  cried  Joe 
indignantly. 

"  I  don't  accept  a  word  of  your  statement, 
Campbell ;   it  outrages  my  common-sense." 


"  The  cart  caught  the  constable,  knocked  him  down,  jumped 
on  him,  and,  glancing  off  a  lamp-post,  continued  its  course." 


"  '  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy, Horatio  !  '  " 

His  superior  officer  bristled. 

';  My  name  is  Horace.  And  who  gave 
you  leave  to  address  me  by  my  Christian 
name  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  refuse,  sir,  to  take  an  officer's 
evidence." 

"  Yes,  I  can  when  it  ignores  the  necessary 
relations  of  cause  and  effect  and  contradicts 
the  unalterable  laws  of  Nature." 

"  Philosophy  knows  nothing  of  such, 
only  of  sequences,  loosely  termed  cause  and 
effect,  that  have,  perhaps,  hitherto  been 
unvarying.  We  say  that  a  certain  cause 
necessarily  is  followed  by  a  certain  effect,  but 
the  necessity  exists  only  in  our  own  minds. 
We  necessarily  expect  what  we  call  the  order 
of  Nature  to  continue,  but  logic  cannot  justify 
our  confidence." 

"  There   is   universal   experience   against 

you." 

"  A  gross  fault  in  logic  to  assert  an  in- 
variable rule  when  the  subject  of  discussion 
is  an  alleged  infraction  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  won't  accept  testimony  to  an 
absurdity,  and  that's  flat.  In  any  case,  it 
is  only  your  word  against  his.  I  take  it, 
Joe,  you  deny  this  ridiculous  charge  of 
setting  your  handcart  at  Z  26  %  " 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  kept  telling  it  to  lie  down." 
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"  With  due  respect  to  your  ruling,  sir, 
it  isn't  my  unsupported  word  against  his. 
My  statement  will  be  endorsed  by  Z  26,  if 
he  is  still  alive." 

"  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  him  get  up  after  the  assault, 
being  occupied  in  making  the  arrest.  I  hope 
he  isn't  killed,  I  am  sure." 

But  at  this  juncture  Z  26  (Police  Constable 
Thomas)  appeared  to  set  at  rest  their  well- 
controlled  anxiety  about  him.  His  tale  was 
substantially  the  same  as  Campbell's. 

"  Why  don't  you  say,"  growled  the  ser- 
geant, "  that  the  handcart  bit  you  ?  '  I 
suppose  Campbell  would  see  nothing  im- 
possible in  that  ?  " 

"  If  Z  26  alleges  that  he  was  bitten,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  his  evidence.  Nothing 
can  be  dismissed  as  a  priori  impossible." 

A  murmur  of  applause  came  from  two 
underlings  hidden  beneath  piles  of  cloth 
suits  they  were  bringing  in. 

"  This  is  what  comes  of  having  a  Scotch- 
man in  my  force.  This  whole  station  is 
rotten  with  metaphysics  and  mysticism." 

"  '  There  are   more   things ' "  began 

Z  26  sagely,  but  his  chief  stopped  him. 

"  My  man,  if  you  are  going  to  call  me 
Horatio,  you  can  hand  in  your  baton  now. 
The  charge  of  inciting  is  dismissed.  Now 
for  the  other.  How  fast  was  the  cart  going 
when  you  caught  sight  of  it  ?  " 

"  Between  twenty-seven  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  an  hour,  sir." 

"  Considering  the  years  you  have  been  in 
the  force,  Thomas,  your  estimate  is  sur- 
prisingly vague.  I  have  taken  it  down 
twenty-eight ;  it  is  a  safe  rule,  where  such 
uncertainty  prevails,  to  accept  the  highest 
figure.  Twenty-eight  miles  an  hour,  you 
say  ?  Then  how  could  the  prisoner  have 
let  it  run  and  be  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to 
meet  it  ?  No  applause,  please  !  You  see, 
Campbell,  what  the  human  mind  can 
achieve,  working  within  its  proper  limits. 
Has  anyone  taken  the  name  on  the 
cart  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Campbell — "  Joe  Slater." 

"  It  is  his,  then  !  Come,  my  man,  explain 
how  your  cart  came  to  be  running  un- 
attended down  West  Lawton  Hill  at 
midnight." 

Slater's  statement  seemed  to  intrigue  the 
sergeant.  When  it  came  to  an  end,  he  sat  for 
a  time  in  deep  thought. 

"  May  I  go  home,  sir  ?  "  asked  the 
prisoner. 

'"  Yes,  yes." 

"  And  take  my  cart  '{  " 


"  Oh,  yes  !  " 

He  seemed  impatient  to  get  the  fellow 
away,  and  jumped  up  excitedly  when  the 
door  closed  upon  him.  "  Campbell,  Thomas, 
do  you  know  what  is  behind  this  ?  Burglary, 
and  on  a  prodigious  scale.  .  Nothing  but  the 
removal  of  a  house's  entire  contents  can 
explain  the  purloining  of  this." 

He  held  up  a  waistcoat  part  of  a  suit  that 
had  had  a  second  life  in  the  garden. 

"  Crime  is  rarely  so  ruthless.  Miscreants 
who  would  grudge  their  victim  this  would 
remove  the  knocker  from  his  door  and  the 
paper  from  his  walls." 

"  If  you  suspect  Slater  of  burglary,  sir, 
why  did  you  let  him  go  ?  " 

"  Slater  ?  Thomas,  how  dull  you  are  !  Let 
me  reconstruct  the  crime  for  you.  It  is 
nearing  midnight.  Before  a  large  house — 
the  extent  of  this  wardrobe  indicates  a  con- 
siderable mansion — stand  furniture  removal 
vans.  The  neighbours  do  not  know  that 
the  people  of  the  house  are  out  of  town,  but 
think  they  are  moving,  and  are  not  con- 
cerned one  way  or  the  other.  Everything 
has  been  removed "  from  the  house  and 
loaded  in  the  vans  except  these  suits,  for 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  room.  The 
burglars " 

"  The  burglars,  sir  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  Thomas.  Who  else  removes 
suits  at  midnight  in  a  stolen  handcart  ? 
The  burglars,  I  say,  are  driving  away,  when 
they  see  Joe  Slater's  handcart  standing  in 
the  lane." 

"  How,  sir  ?    There  is  a  fence." 

"  The  burglars  riding  on  the  top  of  the 
pantechnicon  can  see  over  the  fence." 

"  Of  course,  sir.    Please  continue." 

"  One  of  their  number  jumps  down,  steals 
the  cart,  goes  back  to  the  mansion,  and 
brings  away  these  suits.  On  Lawton  Hill 
the  cart  runs  away  from  him,  and  he  is 
forced  to  abandon  it.  And  now  let  us 
examine  the  suits.  Well,  what  do  you 
make  out  ?  "  he  inquired,  after  they  had 
made  a  somewhat  prolonged  scrutiny. 

"  It  looks  to  me  like  the  loot  of  an  ole 
clo'  shop,"  said  Thomas. 

"  Against  that,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  is 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  suits  are 
labelled  '  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Walter  K. 
Hobbleditch.'  Give  me  over ,  the  local 
directory." 

But  the  name  was  not  to  6e  found  there. 

"  He  must  be  quite  a  prominent  man 
somewhere,"  said  Sergeant  Ball.  "I  doubt 
if  King  George  himself  has  so  many  suits  in 
wear." 
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"  Probably  a  centenarian's  collection  of 
a  lifetime, "  growled  Campbell. 

"  Not  at  all :  these  labels  reveal  the  purpose 
of  each  suit,  and  there  are  no  duplicates. 
On  this,  for  example,  is  written  '  Lounge 
suit — Angora — suitable  for  use  between 
seasons.'  The  next  is  described  thus  : 
'  Heavy  serge  reefer,  to  be  worn  when  the 
thermometer  falls  below  zero.'  The  last 
time  this  happened  in  England  was  in  the 
year  1881,  and  it  may  not  recur  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  but  whenever  it  comes 
it  will  not  catch  Walter  K.  Hobbleditch 
unprepared.  Other  climatic  possibilities 
equally  remote  are  anticipated.  '  Cheviot 
lounge,  extra  light,  quiet  design,  for  wearing 
to  church  when  the  shade  temperature 
exceeds  one  hundred.'  Not  only  is  Mr. 
Hobbleditch  forearmed  against  the  season's 
differences,  but  also  against  social  demands 
the  most  diverse.  '  Summer  suit — Persian — 
for  Bank  Holidays  or  other  occasions  of  an 
hilarious  nature.'  Quite  at  the  other  ex- 
treme is  this  white  waistcoat  '  suitable  for 
ceremonial  occasions  such  as  the  completion 
of  a  branch  railway  or  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  chapel.'  The  outfit  of  the  son 
referred  to  as  a  growing  lad,  while  generous 
in  the  number  of  suits,  suggests  some  care- 
lessness as  regards  size,  as  if  Mr.  Hobbleditch 
bought  ready-made  suits  blindly.  No  cutter's 
incompetence  will  explain  such  a  difference 
as  between  this  sailor's  suit  and  this  Norfolk 
jacket  which  would  be  too  large  for  me. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion, and  if  Mr.  Hobbleditch's  furniture  and 
household  effects  are  on  the  same  scale  as 
his  wardrobe — which  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt — four  pantechnicons  would  barely 
contain  them.  So  that  is  what  our  men 
must  look  out  for  to-night.  I  shall  telephone, 
of  course,  to  all  neighbouring  stations,  but 
I  hope  that  to  this  office  may  attach  the 
kudos  of  frustrating  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  heartless  crimes  of  the  century.  Instruct 
our  men  to  stop  any  processions  of  pantech- 
nicons, and  tell  them,  Campbell,  that  there 
are  master-minds  at  work  here,  men  capable, 
when  accused  of  being  burglars,  of  saying 
brazenly  that  they  are  not.  No,  I  must  take 
no  risks.  .  The  night's  instructions  are  that 
all  pantechnicon  processions  are  to  be 
arrested  and  brought  here  to  me." 

Sergeant  Ball's  hopes  were,  of  course,  dis- 
appointed;  but,  being  proud  of  the  way  he 
had  reconstructed  the  crime,  he  gave  out 
the  story  to  the  press.  The  great  dailies 
saw  a  silly  season  sensation  in  it,  and  such 
captions    as    The    West    Lawton    Mystery  ; 


What  is  Behind  It  ?  The  Great  Burglary 
Mystery  No  Nearer  Solution.  Who  is  Walter 
K.  Hobbleditch  ?  and  What  Will  Scotland 
Yard  Do  Now  ?  became  common.  Scotland 
Yard,  by  the  way,  was  doing  all  that  Scot- 
land Yard  does.  Men  with  large  boots  and 
yet  larger  capacity  for  drink  appeared  in 
the  local  public-houses,  and  many  ticket- 
of-leave  men  were  rearrested  on  suspicion. 

The  conscience-stricken  office-boy  con- 
fessed his  crime  to  Tom  Vane  the  following 
morning,  but  fortunately  to  no  one  else, 
and  the  Vanes,  not  wishing  to  incur  ridicule 
and  two  hundredweight  of  old  clothes,  lay 
low.  They  felt  safe  from  detection,  and  it- 
did  not  disturb  them  that  their  mother's 
sister,  literary  Aunt  Emily,  who  was  spending 
a  fortnight  with  them,  took  an  extravagant 
interest  in  the  local  mystery,  bought  every 
edition  of  the  evening  papers  that  reached 
their  suburb,  and  achieved  fame  by  writing 
a  letter,  which  was  published  in  an  evening 
paper,  demanding  the  employment  of  blood- 
hounds. With  the  true  solution  staring  her 
in  the  face,  she  could  not  see  it,  and  de- 
nounced Scotland  Yard  for  not  opening  a 
lock  to  which  she  alone  could  have  found 
the  key.  For  she  had  noticed  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  piles  of  old  suits. 

"  And  you  have  actually  found  a  use  for 
them  all,  Bertha,  without  selling  them  or 
sending  them  to  mission  jumble  sales  !  I 
call  it  simply  wonderful.  And  your  brothers 
have  always  looked  quite  presentable.  It 
must  have  saved  the  family  a  fortune,  with 
cloth  clothes  at  their  present  price." 

Aunt  Emily's  misconception  that  all  the 
suits  had  been  worn  again  by  her  nephews 
arising  from  her  own  rash  assumption, 
Bertha  did  not  feel  obliged  to  remove  it. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  them  all  if  she 
had. 

There  not  being  one  unoccupied  cubic 
inch  of  bedroom  space  at  "  Malvern," 
Aunt  Emily's  visit  ended  perforce  the  day 
before  Mrs.  Vane's  return.  Aunt  Emily 
sent  her  trunk  across  London  by  Carter 
Paterson  to  a  sister-in-law  with  whom  she 
was  to  spend  a  week,  and  herself  made  the 
journey  by  three  omnibuses,  the  first  taking 
her  only  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  West  Lawton 
Hill.  Missing  a  connection,  she  had  a  wait 
of  twenty- five  minutes.  Her  idle  gaze  was 
attracted  by  a  board  in  front  of  the  police 
station. 

"  You  are  advertising  for  sale  the  cloth 
suits  we  have  been  reading  about  in  con- 
nection with  the  West  Lawton  burglary  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mum." 
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"May  I  speak  to  the  officer  in  charge  ?  " 

"  Sergeant  Ball— certainly ,  mum.  You 
will  find  him  very  pleasant  to  deal  with,  so 
long  as  you  don't  call  him  Horatio." 

Aunt  Emily  and  the  chief  hit  it  off 
admirably.  Each  was  delighted  with  the 
terms  of  their  bargain.  •.- 

"  I  wish  to  send  these  as  a  present.  May 
I  write  a  letter  here  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  madam.  Shall  I 
telephone  for  an  outside  porter '?  We  know 
that  Joe  Slater's  handcart  will  take  your 
purchase." 

"  My  dear  nephews,"  wrote  their  aunt, 
"  nothing  has  so  surprised  and  pleased  me  as 
your  having  been  able  to  assimilate  the 
immense  collection  you  had  of  old  suits. 
And  your  old  auntie,  who  prides  herself  on 
her  sharp  eyes,  and  who  has  seen  most  of 
you  at  fairly  short  intervals,  never  once 
suspected  that  you  had  all  taken  to  your 
brothers'  east-ofl  garments.  It  more  than 
justifies  your  dear  mother's  faith  in  the 
restorative  power  of  the  sponge.  An  oppor- 
tunity has  arisen  of  buying  at  a,  ridiculously 
low  figure  a  collection  in  many  respects 
similar.  Please  accept  it  as  a  parting 
present  from 

Your  loving 

Auntie." 

When  Joe  Slater  reached  "  Malvern." 
the  servant,  a  new  arrival,  ignorant  of  the 
family  history,  was  the  only  person  in  the 
house. 

';  Gracious .!  "  she  cried.  "  Am  I  ex- 
pected to  carry  in  all  those  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  worry,  my  dear,"  said  the 
susceptible  Joe  (the  new  general  was  more 


than  passably  wTell-favoured), '  "  I'll  do  all 
the  carrying,  if  you  will  stand  by  my  cart 
and  see  that  it  does  not  get  up  to  any  of  its 
tricks."  /'    :  :' 

il  What  tricks  could  it  get  up  to  alone  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  he  roared.  "  That  is  a 
good  one,  that  is.  You  won't  beat  that 
in  a  hurry.  What  tricks  couldn't  it  get 
up  to,  is  the  question.  You  sly  old  devil, 
you  !  " ;  he  continued,  slapping  his  cart  on 
the  back. 

The  maid  remained  beside  the  vehicle 
because  thei  street  was  more  cheerful  than 
her  basement. 

;  "  Keep  away  from  its  pole,  my  good 
girl  !  "cried  Joe  anxiously.  "Where  shall 
I  pile  the  suits  for  you— in  the  passage  ?" 
.  "  Heavens,  no  !  I  could  never  get  to  the 
store  cupboard.  Stand  them  round  the. 
walls  of  the  breakfast-room." 

So  the  tribe  supped  that,  night  amid  the 
old  familiar  hateful  surroundings.  Visitor- 
fear  gripped  them.  When  a  knock  came 
at  the  front  door,  Bertha,  in  a  strained 
voice,  asked  the  twins  if  the  Anvil  Chorus 
was  accessible. 

•  "  It  is  on  the  piano,"  replied  Beryl. 
"  I  looked  it  out  when  Fred  showed  me 
auntie's  letter." 

But  it  was  only  the  postman  with  a 
letter  from  their  mother  to  Bertha, 
announcing  that  she  wrould  be  home  early 
on  the  morrow.     There  was  a  postscript. 

"Tell  the  dear  boys  I  am  feeling 
tremendously  fit,  and  that  the  first  task 
I  shall  take  in  hand  will  be  the  break- 
fast-room, where  I  shall  make  a  thorough 
clear -up." 
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HE  was  in  a  darkness  that  was  dense, 
absolute,  palpable,  and  his  eyes 
were  shut  tight,  though  it  made  no 
difference,  under  the  circumstances,  whether 
they  were  shut  or  open.  But  if  his  sense  of 
sight  was  for  the  moment  off  duty,  its 
absence  was  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  extreme  alertness  of  his  other  senses. 
To  his  supersensitive  nostrils  the  black, 
peaty  soil  surrounding  him  was  full  of  dis- 
tinct and  varying  scents.  His  ears  could 
detect  and  locate  the  wriggling  of  a  fat  grjib, 
the  unctuous  withdrawal  of  a  startled  earth- 
worm.      Above    all,    his    sense    of    touch 


was  so  extraordinarily  developed  that  it 
might  have  served  him  for  eyes,  ears,  and 
nostrils  all  in  one.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  there  in  the  blackness  of  his  close  and 
narrow  tunnel,  deep  in  the  black  soil  of  the 
swamp,  he  was  not  imprisoned,  but  free  and 
at  large  as  the  swift  hares  gambolling  over- 
head— far  freer,  indeed,  because  secure  from 
the  menace  of  prowling  and  swooping  foes. 
Star-Nose  was  a  mole.  But  he  was  not  an 
ordinary  mole  of  the  dry  uplands  and  well- 
drained  meadows,  by  any  means,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  running  his  deep 
tunnel  here  in  the   cool,   almost  swampy 
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soil  within  a  few  yards  of  the  meandering 
channel  of  the  Lost- Water.  In  shape  and 
colour  he  was  not  unlike  the  common  mole, 
with  his  thick,  powerful  neck  of  about  the 
same  size  as  his  body,  his  great,  long-clawed, 
immensely  strong,  hand-like  fore-feet,  and 
his  mellow,  velvety,  shadowy,  grey-brown 
fur.  But  his  tail  was  much  longer  and 
thicker  at  the  base  than  that  of  his  plebeian 
cousin  of  the  lawns,  and  his  nose — that  was 
something  of  a  distinction  which  no  other 
beast  in  the  world,  great  or  small,  could 
boast  of.  From  all  around  its  tip  radiated 
a  fringe  of  feelers,  no  less  than  twenty-two 
in  number,  naked,  flexible,  miraculously 
sensitive,  each  one  a  little  nailless,  inter- 
rogating ringer.  It  entitled  him,  beyond 
question,  to  the  unique  title  of  Star-Nose. 

This  tireless  worker  in  the  dark  was 
driving  a  new  tunnel,  partly,  no  doubt,  for 
the  sake  of  worms,  grubs,  and  pupa?  which 
he  might  find  on  the  way,  and  partly  for 
purposes  known  only  to  himself.  At  the 
level  where  he  was  digging,  a  scant  foot 
below  the  surface,  the  mould,  though  damp, 
was  fairly  light  and  workable,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  fine  roots  and  decayed  leafage 
mixed  through  it,  and  his  progress  was 
astonishingly  rapid. 

His  method  of  driving  his  unseen  tunnel 
was  practical  and  effective.  With  back 
arched  so  as  to  throw  the  full  force  of  it 
into  his  fore-shoulders,  with  his  hind  feet 
wide  apart  and  drawn  well  up  beneath  him, 
he  dug  mightily  into  the  damp  soil  straight 
before  his  nose  with  the  long,  penetrating 
claws  of  his  exaggerated  and  powerful  fore- 
paws.  In  great  swift  handfuls— for  his 
fore-paws  were  more  like  hands  than  feet — 
the  loosened  earth  was  thrown  behind  him, 
passing  under  his  body  and  out  between  his 
roomily  straddling  hind  legs.  And  as  he 
dug  he  worked  in  a  circle,  enlarging  the 
tunnel-head  to  a  diameter  of  about  two  and 
a  half  inches,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the 
walls  firm  and  hard  with  his  body,  so  that 
they  should  not  cave  in  upon  him.  This 
compacting  process  further  enlarged  the 
tunnel  to  about  three  inches,  which  was  the 
.  space  he  felt  he  needed  for  quick  and  free 
movement.  When  he  had  accumulated 
behind  him  as  much  loose  earth  as  he  could 
comfortably  handle,  he  turned  around,  and 
with  his  head  and  chest  and  forearms  pushed 
the  mass  before  him  along  the  tunnel  to  the 
foot  of  his  last  dump-hole — an  abrupt  shaft 
leading  to  the  upper  air.  Up  this  shaft  he 
would  thrust  his  burden,  and  heave  it  forth 
among  the  grass  and  weeds,  a  conspicuous 


and  contemptuous  challenge  to  wrould-be 
pursuers.  He  did  not  care  how  many  of 
his  enemies  might  thus  be  notified  of  his 
address,  for  he  knew  he  could  always  change 
it  with  baffling  celerity,  blocking  up  his 
tunnels  behind  him  as  he  went. 

And  now,  finding  that  at  his  present 
depth  the  meadow  soil  at  this  point  was  not 
well  stocked  with  such  game — grubs  and 
worms — as  he  chose  to  hunt,  he  slanted  his 
tunnel  slightly  upward  to  get  among  the 
grass-roots  near  the  surface.  Almost  imme- 
diately he  was  rewarded.  He  cut  into  the 
pipe-like  canal  of  a  large  earth-worm,  just 
in  time  to  intercept  its  desperate  retreat. 
It  was  one  of  those  stout,  dark-purplish 
lobworms  that  feed  in  rich  soil,  and  to  him 
the  most  toothsome  of  morsels.  In  spite 
of  the  eagerness  of  his  appetite,  he  drew  it 
forth  most  delicately  and  gradually  from  its 
canal,  lest  it  should  break  in  two  and  the  half 
of  it  escape  him.  Dragging  it  back  into  his 
tunnel,  he  held  it  with  his  big,  inexorable 
"  hands,"  and  felt  it  over  gleefully  with  that 
restless  star  of  fingers  which  adorned  the 
tip  of  his  nose.  Then  he  tore  it  into  short 
pieces,  bolted  it  hurriedly,  and  fell  to  work 
again  upon  his  tunnelling.  But  now,  having 
come  among  the  grass-roots,  he  was  in  a 
good  hunting-ground,  and  his  work  was 
continually  interrupted  by  feasting.  At  one 
moment  it  would  be  a  huge,  fat  white  grub 
as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger,  with  a  hard, 
light-copper-coloured  head  ;  at  the  next  a 
heavy,  liver-coloured  lobworm.  His  appetite 
seemed  insatiable,  but  at  last  he  felt  he  had 
had  enough  for  the  moment.  He  stopped 
tunnelling,  turned  back  a  few  inches,  drove 
a  short  shaft  to  the  surface  as  a  new  exit, 
and  heaved  forth  a  mighty  load  of  debris. 

In  the  outer  world  it  was  high  morning, 
and  the  strong  sunlight  glowed  softly  down 
through  the  tangled  grasses  of  the  water- 
meadow.  The  eyes  of  Star-Nose  were  just 
two  tiny  black  beads  almost  hidden  in  fur, 
but  after  he  had  blinked  them  for  a  second 
or  two  in  the  sudden  light,  he  could  see 
quite  effectively — much  better,  indeed,  than 
his  cousin,  the  common  mole  of  the  uplands. 
Though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
strenuous  life  was  spent  in  the  palpable 
darkness  of  his  tunnels  in  the  under-world, 
daylight,  none  the  less,  wras  by  no  means 
distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was  not  averse 
to  a  few  minutes  of  basking  in  the  tempered 
sun.  As  he  sat  stroking  his  fine  fur  with 
those  restless  fingers  of  his  nose,  and  scratch- 
ing himself  luxuriously  with  his  capable 
claws,   a   big  grasshopper,   dropping  from 
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one  of  its  aimless  leaps,  fell  close  beside  him, 
bearing  down  with  it  a  long  blade  of  grass 
which  it  had  clutched  at  in  its  descent. 
Star-Nose  seized  the  unlucky  hopper  in  a 
flash,  tore  off  its  hard  inedible  legs,  and 
started  to  eat  it,  At  that  instant,  however, 
a  faint  swish  of  wings  caught  his  ear  and  a 
swift  shadow  passed  over  him.  At  the  touch 
of  that  shadow — as  if  it  had  been  solid 
and  released  an  oiled  spring  within  his 
mechanism — he  dived  back  into  his  hole  ; 
and  the  swooping  marsh-hawk,  after  a 
savage  but  futile  clutch  at  the  vanishing 
tip  of  his  tail,  wheeled  off  with  a  yelp  of 
disappointment. 

It  was  certainly  a  narrow  shave,  and  for 
perhaps  a  whole  half  minute  Star-Nose, 
with  his  heart  thumping,  crouched  in  his 
refuge.  Then,  remembering  the  toothsome 
prize  which  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon, 
he  put  forth  his  head  warily  to  reconnoitre. 
The  hawk  was  gone,  but  the  dead  grass- 
hopper was  still  there,  green  and  glistening 
in  the  sun,  and  a  burly  blue-bottle  had  just 
alighted  upon  it.  Star-Nose  crept  forth 
cautiously  to  retrieve  his  prey. 

Now,  at  this  same  moment,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  gliding  along  one  of  the  tiny  run- 
ways of  the  meadow-mice,  came  a  foraging 
mole-shrew,  a  pugnacious  cousin  of  the 
Star-Nose  tribe.  The  mole-shrew  was 
distinctly  smaller  than  Star-Nose,  and 
handicapped  with  such  defective  vision 
that  he  had  to  do  all  his  hunting  by  scent 
and  sound  and  touch.  He  smelt  the  dead 
grasshopper  at  once,  and  came  straight  for 
it,  heedless  of  whatever  might  stand  in  the 
way. 

Under  other  circumstances  Star-Nose 
might  have  carelessly  stood  aside,  not 
through  lack  of  courage,  but  because  he 
had  no  special  love  of  fighting  for  its  own 
sake,  and  he  knew  that  his  cousin,  though 
so  much  smaller  and  lighter  than  himself, 
was  much  to  be  respected  as  an  opponent, 
by  reason  of  his  blind  ferocity  and  dauntless 
tenacity.  But  he  was  no  weakling,  to  let 
himself  be  robbed  of  his  lawful  prey.  He 
whipped  out  of  his  hole,  flung  himself  upon 
the  prize,  and  lifted  his  head  just  in  time 
to  receive  the  furious  spring  of  his  assailant. 

Between  two  such  fighters  there  was  no 
fencing.  The  mole-shrew  secured  a  grip 
upon  the  side  of  the  immensely  thick  and 
muscular  neck  of  his  antagonist,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  worry  and  tear  like  a 
terrier.  But  Star-Nose,  flexible  as  an  eel, 
set  his  deadly  teeth  into  the  side  of  his 
ssailant's  head,   a  little   behind  the  ear, 


and  worked  in  deeper  and  deeper,  after  the 
manner  of  a  bulldog.  For  a  few  seconds,  in 
that  death-grapple,  the  two  rolled  over  and 
over,  thrashing  the  grass-stems.  Then  the 
long  teeth  of  Star-Nose  bit  in  to  the  brain, 
and  the  mole-shrew's  body,  after  a  convulsive 
stiffening,  went  suddenly  limp. 

But  the  disturbance  in  the  grass — there 
being  no  wind  that  golden  morning — had 
not  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  foraging  marsh- 
hawk.  She  came  winnowing  back  to  learn 
the  cause  of  it.  The  sun  being  behind  her, 
however,  her  ominous  shadow  swept  over 
the  grass  before  her,  and  Star-Nose,  unfail- 
ingly vigilant  even  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
caught  sight  of  it  coming.  He  loosed  his 
hold  on  his  dead  adversary  and  plunged 
for  the  hole — at  least,  he  tried  to  plunge 
for  it.  But  the  plunge  was  little  more  than 
a  crawl,  for  the  teeth  of  the  mole-shrew, 
set  deep  in  his  neck,  had  locked  themselves 
fast  in  death,  and  all  that  Star-Nose  could 
do  was  to  drag  the  body  with  him.  This, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  effectively 
that  he  was  in  time  to  back  down  into  the 
hole,  out  of  reach,  just  as  the  hawk  swooped 
and  struck. 

The  clutching  talons  of  the  great  bird 
fixed  themselves  firmly  in  the  protruding 
hindquarters  of  the  mole-shrew,  and  she 
attempted  to  rise  with  her  capture.  But 
to  her  amazed  indignation  the  prize  resisted. 
Star-Nose  was  holding  on  to  the  walls  of 
his  tunnel  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
powerful  claws,  while  at  the  same  time 
struggling  desperately  to  tear  himself  loose 
from  the  grip  of  those  dead  teeth  in  his 
neck.  The  contest,  however,  was  but 
momentary.  The  strength  of  Star-Nose  was 
a  small  thing  against  the  furious  beating  of 
those  great  wings,  and  in  two  or  three 
seconds,  unable  either  to  hold  on  or  to  free 
himself  from  the  fatal  incubus  of  his  victim, 
he  was  dragged  forth  ignominiously  and 
swept  into  the  air,  squirming  and  dangling 
at  the  tip  of  the  dead  mole-shrew's  snout. 

Star-Nose  was  vaguely  conscious  of  a 
chill  rush  of  air,  of  a  sudden  dazzling  glare 
of  gold  and  blue,  as  the  victorious  hawk 
flapped  off  towards  the  nearest  tree-top 
with  her  prize.  Then  suddenly  the  grip  of 
the  dead  jaws  relaxed,  and  he  felt  himself 
falling.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  hawk  had 
not  risen  to  any  great  height,  for  the  marsh- 
hawk,  hunter  of  meadow-mice  and  such 
secretive  quarry,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  fly  high. 
He  felt  himself  turn  over  and  over  in  the 
air,  dizzily,  and  then  he  landed,  with  a 
stupefying  swish,  in  a  dense  bed  of  wild 
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parsnips.  He  crashed  right  through,  of 
course,  but  the  strong  stems  broke  his  fall, 
and  he  was  little  the  worse  for  the  stupendous 
adventure.  For  a  few  moments  he  lay  half 
stunned.  Then,  pulling  himself  together, 
he  fell  to  digging  with  all  his  might,  caring 
only  to  escape  from  a  glaring  outer  world 
which  seemed  so  full  of  tumultuous  and 
altogether  bewildering  perils.  His  fore- 
paws  made  the  earth  fly  in  a  shower,  and  in 
an  unbelievably  brief  space  of  time  he  had 
buried  himself  till  even  the  tip  of  his  tail 
was  out  of  sight.  But  even  then  he  was  not 
content.  He  dug  on  frantically  till  he  was 
a  good  foot  beneath  the  surface  and  perhaps 
a  couple  of  feet  more  from  the  entrance. 
Then,  leaving  the  passage  safely  blocked 
behind  him,  he  enlarged  the  tunnel  to  a 
small  chamber,  and  curled  himself  up  to 
lick  his  wounds  and  recover  from  his  fright. 

It  was  perhaps  half  an  hour  before  Star- 
Nose  completely  regained  his  composure 
and  his  appetite.  His  appetite — that  was 
his  first  consideration.  And  second  to  that 
— a  poor  second — was  his  need  of  tunnelling 
back  into  his  familiar  maze  of  underground 
passages.  Resuming  his  digging  with  full 
vigour,  he  first  ran  a  new  dump  shaft 
to  the  surface,  gathering  several  fat  grubs 
in  his  progress  through  the  grass  roots. 
Then,  at  about  six  inches  below  the  surface — 
a  depth  at  which  he  could  count  upon  the 
best  foraging — he  began  to  drive  his  tunnel. 
His  sense  of  direction  was  unerring,  which 
was  the  more  inexplicable,  as,  there  in  the 
thick  dark,  he  could  have  no  landmarks  to 
guide  him.  He  headed  straight  for  the  point 
which  would,  by  the  shortest  distance,  join 
him  up  with  his  own  underways. 

It  happened,  however,  that  in  that 
terrible  journey  of  his  through  the  upper 
air,  the  swift  flight  of  the  hawk  had  carried 
him  some  distance  and  across  the  course 
of  a  sluggish  meadow  brook,  a  tributary 
of  the  Lost- Water.  Suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly his  vigorous  tunnelling  brought 
him  to  this  obstacle.  The  darkness  before 
him  gave  way  to  a  glimmer  of  light.  He 
hesitated,  and  then  burrowed  on  more 
cautiously.  A  screen  of  matted  grass- 
roots confronted  him,  stabbed  through 
with  needles  of  sharp  gold  which  quivered 
dazzlingly.  Warily  he  dug  through  the 
screen,  thrust  forth  his  nose,  and  found 
himself  looking  down  upon  a  shimmering 
glare  of  quiet  water,  about  a  foot  below 
him. 

Glancing  upwards  to  see  if  there  were 
any  more  terrible  wings  in  the  air  above, 


Star-Nose  perceived,  to  his  deep  satisfaction, 
that  the  steep  bank  was  overhung  by  a 
mat  of  pink-blossomed  wild-roses,  humming 
drowsily  with  bees.  The  concealment  from 
directly  overhead  was  perfect.  Reassured 
upon  this  point,  he  crawled  forth,  intending 
to  swim  the  bright  channel  and  continue 
his  tunnel  upon  the  other  side.  The  water 
itself  was  no  obstacle  to  him,  for  he  could 
swim  and  dive  like  a  musk-rat.  He  was 
just  about  to  plunge  in,  when  under  his 
very  nose  popped  up  a  black,  triangular, 
furry  head  with  fiercely  bright,  hard  eyes, 
and  lips  curled  back  hungrily  from  long 
and  keen  white  fangs.  With  amazing  dex- 
terity he  doubled  back  upon  himself  straight 
up  the  slope,  and  dived  into  his  burrow  ; 
and  the  mink,  springing  after  him,  was  just 
in  time  to  snap  vainly  at  the  vanishing  tip 
of  his  tail. 

The  mink  was  both  hungry  and  bad- 
tempered,  having  just  missed  a  fish  which 
he  was  hunting  amid  the  tangle  of  water- 
weeds  along  the  muddy  bottom  of  the 
stream.  Angrily  he  jammed  his  sharp 
snout  into  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  but  the 
passage  was  much  too  small  for  him,  and 
Star-Nose  was  well  out  of  reach.  He  him- 
self could  dig  a  burrow  when  put  to  it,  but 
he  knew  that  in  this  art  he  was  no  match 
for  the  expert  little  fugitive.  Moreover, 
keen  though  was  his  appetite,  he  was  not 
over-anxious  to  allay  it  with  the  rank  and 
stringy  flesh  of  the  Underground  One,  He 
shook  his  head  with  a  sniff  and  a  snarl, 
brushed  the  earth  from  his  muzzle,  and 
slipped  off  swiftly  and  soundlessly  to  seek 
more  succulent  prey. 

It  was  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  Star- 
Nose  again  ventured  forth  into  the  perilous 
daylight.  His  last  adventure  had  not  in 
the  least  upset  him,  for  to  his  way  of  thinking 
a  miss  was  as  good  as  a  mile.  But  he  was 
hungry,  as  usual,  and  he  had  found  good 
hunting  in  the  warm  light  soil  just  under 
the  roots  of  the  wild- rose  bushes  along  the 
bank.  At  length  his  desires  once  more 
turned  towards  the  home  tunnels.  He 
poked  his  starry  nose  out  through  the  hole 
in  the  bank,  made  sure  that  there  were  no 
enemies  in  sight,  slipped  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  glided  in  as  noiselessly  as  if  he 
had  been  oiled.  He  had  no  mind  to  make  a 
splash,  lest  he  should  advertise  his  move- 
ments to  some  voracious  pike  which  might 
be  lurking  beneath  that  green  patch  of 
water-lily  leaves  a  little  farther  upstream. 

Deep  below  the  shining  surface  he  swam, 
straight   and   strong,    through   a   world   of 


"  He  glanced  back,  and  saw  a  long  grey  shadow,  with  terrible  jaws  and  staring  round  eyes,  dart  past  the 

spot  from  which  he  had  just  emerged." 
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shimmering  and  pellucid  gold,  roofed  by  a 
close,  flat,  white  sky  of  diaphanous  silver, 
upon  which  every  fallen  rose-petal  or 
drowning  fly  or  moth  was  shown  with 
amazing  clearness.  As  he  reached  the 
opposite  shore  and  clambered  nimbly  up 
through  that  flat  silver  sky,  he  glanced  back, 
and  saw  a  long  grey  shadow,  with  terrible 
jaws  and  staring  round  eyes,  dart  past  the 
spot  from  which  he  had  just  emerged. 
The  great  pike  beneath  the  lily-pads  had 
caught  sight  of  him,  after  all — but  too  late  ! 
Star-Eose  shook  himself,  and  sat  basking 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  comfortable  warmth, 
complacently  combing  his  face  with  his 
nimble  fore-paws.  He  had  an  easy  contempt 
for  the  pike,  because  it  could  not  leave  the 
water  to  pursue  him. 


Some  fifty  yards  away,  on  the  side  of  the 
brook  from  which  Star-Nose  had  just  come, 
beside  a  tiny  pool  in  the  deeps  of  the  grass, 
stood  an  immense  bird  of  a  pale  bluish-grey 
colour,  motionless  as  a  stone,  on  the  watch 
for  unwary  frogs.  Though  the  rich  grasses 
were  about  two  feet  in  height,  the  blue  heron 
towered  another  clear  two  feet  above  them. 
He  was  all  length — long  stilt-like  legs,  long 
snake-like  neck,  long  dagger-like  bill,  and 
a  fine  arrogant  crest  of  long,  slim,  delicate 
plumes.  All  about  him  spread  the  warm 
and  sun-steeped  sea  of  the  meadow-grass, 
starred  thick  with  blooms  of  purple  vetch 
and  crimson  clover  and  sultry  orange 
lilies,  droning  sleepily  with  bees  and  flies, 
steaming  with  summer  scents,  and  liquidly 
musical  with  the  songs  of  the  fluttering 
black-and-white  bobolinks,  like  tangled 
peals  of  tiny  silver  bells.  But  nothing  of  this 
intoxicating  beauty  did  the  great  heron 
heed.  Eigid  and  decorative,  as  if  he  had 
just  stepped  down  from  a  Japanese  screen, 
his  fierce,  unwinking,  jewel-bright  eyes  were 
intent  upon  the  pool  at  his  feet.  His  whole 
statuesque  being  was  concentrated  upon 
the  subject  of  frogs. 

But  the  frogs  in  that  particular  pool  had 
taken  warning.  Not  one  would  show  him- 
self so  long  as  that  inexorable  blue  shape  of 
death  remained  in  sight.  Nor  did  a  single 
meadow-mouse  stir  amid  the  grass-roots  for 
yards  about  the  pool ;  for  word  of  the 
watching  doom  had  gone  abroad.  And  pre- 
sently the  great  heron,  grown  tired  of  such 
poor  hunting,  lifted  his  broad  wings,  sprang 
lazily  into  the  air,  and  went  flapping  away 
slowly  over  the  grass-tops,  trailing  his  long 
legs  stiffly  behind  him.    He  headed  for  the 


other  side  of  the  brook  and  fresh  hunting- 
grounds. 

At  the  first  lift  of  those  great  pale  wings 
Star-Nose  had  detected  this  new  and  appal- 
ling peril.  By  good  luck  he  was  sitting  on  a 
patch  of  bare  earth,  where  the  overhanging 
turf  had  given  way  some  days  before. 
Frantically  he  began  to  dig  himself  in.  The 
soft  earth  flew  from  under  his  desperate 
paws.  The  piercing  eyes  of  the  heron 
detected  the  curious  disturbance,  and  he 
winged  swiftly  (or  the  spot. 

But  Star-Nose,  in  his  vigilance,  had  gained 
a  good  start.  In  about  as  much  time  as  it 
takes  to  tell  it,  he  was  already  buried  to  his 
own  length.  And  then,  to  his  terror,  he 
came  plump  upon  an  impenetrable  obstacle 
— an  old  mooring-stake  driven  deep  into 
the  soil.  In  a  sweat  of  panic  he  swerved 
off  to  the  left  and  tunnelled  madly  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  entrance. 

And  just  this  it  was — a  part  of  his  wonder- 
ful luck  on  this  eventful  day — that  turned 
to  his  salvation.  Dropping  swiftly  to  the 
entrance  of  the  all-too-shallow  tunnel,  the 
great  heron,  his  head  bent  sideways,  peered 
into  the  hole  with  one  implacable  eye. 
Then  drawing  back  his  neck  till  it  was  like 
a  coiled  spring,  he  darted  his  murderous 
bill  deep  into  the  hole. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  old  mooring- 
stake,  which  compelled  him  to  change 
direction,  Star-Nose  would  have  been  neatly 
impaled,  plucked  forth,  hammered  to  death, 
and  devoured.  As  it  was,  the  dreadful 
weapon  merely  grazed  the  top  of  his  rump 
— scoring,  indeed,  a  crimson  gash — and 
struck  with  a  terrifying  thud  upon  the  hard 
wood  of  the  stake.  The  impact  gave  the 
heron  a  nasty  jar.  He  drew  his  head  back 
abruptly  and  shook  it  hard  in  his  indignant 
surprise.  Then,  trying  to  look  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened,  he  stepped  down 
into  the  water  with  lofty  deliberation  and 
composed  himself  to  watch  for  fish.  At  this 
moment  the  big  pike  came  swimming  past 
again,  hoping  for  another  chance  at  the 
elusive  Star-Nose.  He  was  much  too  heavy 
a  fish  for  the  heron  to  manage,  of  course, 
but  the  heron,  in  his  wrath,  stabbed  down 
upon  him  vindictively.  There  was  a 
moment's  struggle  which  made  the  quiet 
water  boil.  Then  the  frightened  fish  tore 
himself  free  and  darted  off,  with  a  great 
red  wound  in  his  silver-grey  side,  to  hide 
and  sulk  under  the  lily-pads. 

In  the  meantime  Star-Nose,  though 
smarting  from  that  raw  but  superficial  gash 
upon  his  hindquarters,  was  burrowing  away 
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with  concentrated  zeal.  He  had  once  more 
changed  direction,  and  was  heading,  as  true 
as  if  by  compass,  for  the  nearest  point  of 
the  home-galleries.  He  was  not  even  taking 
time  to  drive  dump-shafts  at  the  customary 
intervals,  but  was  letting  the  tunnel  fill 
irp  behind  him,  as  if  sure  that  he  was  going 
to  have  no  further  use  for  it.  He  just 
wanted  to  get  home.  Of  course,  he  might 
have  travelled  much  faster  above  ground  ; 
but  the  too-exciting  events  of  the  past 
few  hours  had  convinced  him  that,  for  this 
particular  day  at  least,  the  upper  world  of 
.  sun  and  air  was  not  exactly  a  health 
resort  for  a  dweller  in  the  underways. 
Through  all  his  excitement,  however, 
and  all  his  eagerness  for  the  safe  home 
burrows,  his  unquenchable  appetite  re- 
mained with  him  ;  and,  running  his  tunnel 
as  close  to  the  surface  as  he  could  without 
actually  emerging,  he  picked  up  plenty 
of  worms  and  grubs  and  fat,  helpless  pupae 
as  he  went. 

It  was  past  noon,  and  the  strong  sun- 


shine, beating  straight  down  through  the 
grass  and  soaking  through  the  matted  roots, 
was  making  a  close  but  sweet  and  earthy- 
scented  warmth  in  the  tunnel,  when  at  last 
Star-Nose  broke  through  into  one  of  his 
familiar  passages,  well-trodden  by  the  feet 
of  his  tribe.  Not  by  sight,  of  course — for  the 
darkness  was  black  as  pitch — but  by  the 
comfortable  smell  he  knew  exactly  where 
he  was.  Without  hesitation  he  turned  to 
the  left  and  scurried  along,  as  fast  as  he 
could,  for  the  big  central  burrow,  or  lodge, 
where  his  tribe  had  their  headquarters  and 
their  nests.  The  path  forked  and  reforked 
continually,  but  he  was  never  for  one 
instant  at  a  loss.  Here  and  there  a  ray  of 
green-and-gold  light  flashed  down  upon 
him,  as  he  ran  past  one  of  the  exit-shafts. 
And  then,  his  heart  beating  with  his  haste 
and  his  joy,  he  came  forth  into  a  roomy, 
lightless  chamber,  thick  with  warmth  and 
musky  smells,  and  filled  with  the  pleasant 
rustlings  and  small  contented  squealings  of 
his  own  gregarious  tribe. 


THE  WINTER   SLEEP. 


•T^HE  frost  is  here,  and  the  ice  is  on  the  roads,  the  wind 
*  Blows  bitterly; 

And  the  earth  foreshadows  yet  no  choric  flowers  to  bind, 
Dear  one,  for  thee. 


She  sleeps;  she  dreams  till  April  sound  his  passionate  pipe, 

The  thrush  his  flute  ; 
But  our  love  sleeps  no  winter  sleep:  yearlong  hangs  ripe 

Its  golden  fruit. 

WALLACE    B.    NICHOLS. 
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IN  moments  of  humorous  self-pity  they 
called  him  "  The  Rajah,"  because 
a  wealthy  godmother  had  settled  on 
him  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  War 
Loan,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  his 
benefit  and  pleasure  during  his  minority  ; 
and  they — his  parents — were  trying  to  live 
up  to  inherited  traditions  upon  the  pay  of  a 
junior  post  at  the  India  Office,  in  Whitehall. 
Consequently,  while  George  Travers  slept 
on  his  trousers  to  make  them  last,  and  Muriel 
Travers  spent  a  good  deal  of  eyesight  on 
refashioning  frocks,  Peter  Travers — aged 
four — went  clothed  in  materials  of  worth 
and  garments  of  design — a  Rajah  among  his 
poorer  subjects. 

In  the  beginning  the  gift  had  produced 
many  joyous  discussions  between  George 
and  Muriel — Muriel  leading.  The  god- 
mother was  her  friend.  The  first  half-year's 
interest  had  uplifted  her  dangerously,  and 
the  glories  of  spending  had  sown  within 
her  the  tares  of  pride,  which  grew  like  all 
ill  weeds  when  the  garments  of  design  in 
materials  of  worth  came  home  and  were 
taken  into  wear  by  her  small  son.  The 
second  half-year's  interest  came  almost  too 
soon. 

She  managed,  with  determination,  to 
compile  a  list  of  absolute  needs,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  about  half  the  money,  and 
in  her  novel  perplexity  had  trespassed  upon 
the  half-hour  after  dinner  devoted  to  the 
making  and  drinking  of  coffee  to  demand 
George's  advice  as  to  the  remainder. 

"  Bank,"  said  George,  having  that  day 
achieved  a  cheque  for  the  quarter's  rent ;  and 
then  with  conscientious  caution  :  "I  dare 
say  I  can  arrange  for  a  separate  account 
under  your  control." 

"  But  this  is  income,  not  capital." 

"  Rich  people  invest  their  surplus  income." 

It  was  a  statement  of  higher  finance.. 


quite  emotionless,  because  George  had  seen 
the  expression  on  his  wife's  compact  little 
face — an  expression  almost  prim  it  was,  a 
sort  of  gathering  up  of  all  the  small  features 
into  control.  He  had  seen  it  before,  when 
a  certain  Mrs.  Macready  had  suggested  that 
they  should  come  to  her  as  paying  guests 
to  save  the  expense  of  a  separate  establish- 
ment.    Then  came  the  expected  outburst  : 

"  But  Peter  gets  no  pleasure  out  of 
investing." 

"  But  he  s^ets  benefit — hereafter." 

"  Oh,  yes." 

He  was  silent.  Had  not  the  Church  been 
fighting  for  centuries  such  contemptuous 
indifference  to  the  future  ?  Moreover,  the 
spill  in  his  book  on  the  fireside  table  called 
invitingly  for  the  insertion  of  his  thumb, 
whereby  he  could  open  the  fairyland  of 
other  people's  troubles  and  so  escape  his 
own.  He  was  by  no  means  as  unsympathetic 
as  his  appearance,  which  was  inclined  to  be 
wooden,  but  he  always  required  a  day  or 
so  to  recover  from  the  payment  of  the 
quarter's  rent.  It  was  only  achieved  with 
finesse. 

Muriel,  with  feminine  diplomacy,  allowed 
him  to  get  interested ;  watched  the  little 
furrow  smooth  out  between  his  heavy 
eyebrows ;  saw  the  line  adown  his  thick 
moustache  soften,  and  then  struck  with  all 
the  rush  of  an  inspiration  : 

"  '  Benefit  and  pleasure,'  it  said.  That 
includes  playthings,  of  course.  George  ! 
It  includes  playthings." 

"  D'y  mean  toys  ?  " 

"  Playthings  is  more  legal." 

The  discussion  was  a  one-sided  affair. 
George  wanted  to  get  back  to  his  book. 
His  acquiescence  was  not  at  all  convincing. 
But  Muriel  did  not  want  conviction,  only 
the  merest  hint  of  agreement  which  could 
be  twisted  to  her  own  ambitions  both  in 
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present  action  and  in  future  defence  of  that 
action.  So  it  came  about  that  the  separate 
banking  account  was  not  needed ;  and 
Peter  surpassed  his  young  friends  in  toys,  as 
he  surpassed  his  parents  in  raiment.  The 
plain  white- wood  truck  that  could  be,  at 
will,  a  motor-car,  a  steam-engine,  or  a  coal- 
cart  full  of  coals,  was  discarded  for  a 
clockwork  locomotive  so  bepainted  as  to  be 
impossible  of  change  even  to  the  imagination 
of  a  child. 

In  defence  Muriel  said,  quite  scornfully, 
that  what  he  lost  in  imagination  he  gained  in 
prestige,  and  prestige  was  more  important. 
By  such  sophistries  she  managed  to  deflect 
those  intermittent  protests  of  her  husband 
until  the  day  came  round  when  Peter's 
birthday  had  to  be  discussed. 

George  came  to  the  Sunday  morning 
topic  rebellious.  He  had  made  a  discovery 
the  night  before. 

Each  year  he  compiled,  and  endeavoured 
to  abide  by,  a  detailed  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture. It  was  the  only  way.  Not  that  he  ever 
succeeded  in  keeping  to  his  figures  ;  but 
it  acted  as  a  check.  So  exceptional  was  it 
for  any  item  to  be  within  his  estimate,  that 
when  he  discovered  that  the  small  sum 
allowed  for  Peter's  presents  was  unspent,  his 
conscience — that  is,  his  pride,  his  affection 
for  his  small  son,  his  share  of  the  universal 
joy  in  generosity — accused  him.  Peter's 
birthday  came  in  August,  and  heretofore 
the  balance  available  for  Christmas  had 
always  been  severely  hypothecated.  This 
year  he  had  spent  nothing. 

Muriel  tried  rush  tactics  with  a  superior 
air.  "  That's  all  right,  old  dear,  I've  got 
a  bit  of  balance  left ;  and  he  so  longs  to 
have  a  horse  and  cart." 

"  Well,  let's  give  him  a  horse  and  cart." 

"  You've  got  some  marmalade  on  your 
waistcoat.  He  wants  one  with  the  horse  to 
come  out.  Real  harness,  you  know.  Tres. 
Oh,  awfully  tres!  " 

Tres  was  the  word  the  Traverses  had  hit 
upon  to  avoid  the  more  sordid  discussion 
of  economy.  By  all  the  rules  of  the  treaty, 
made  before  even  they  had  achieved  the 
Liliputian  flat  near  Kensington-  Gardens, 
George  should  have  bowed  to  the  irrevocable. 
The  word  was  not  to  be  lightly  used.  But 
her  tone  made  it  an  abuse. 

"  Rot !  He  can  pretend  about  the  harness. 
I  want  to  give  him  a  present." 

Rush  tactics  having  failed,  Muriel  settled 
down  to  her  attack.  "  Dear !  There  is  still 
some  marmalade.  The  second  button.  He 
has  so  set  his  heart  on  this  one." 


"  Have  you  chosen,  then,  already  ?  "  His 
tone  might  have  been  due  to  his  effort  to 
see  and  clean  his  second  button.  But  she 
replied  with  propitiation  : 

"  Well,  we  have  seen  one." 

George  looked  up  across  the  fern,  gathering 
his  dignity  for  a  protest.  It  was  to  have 
been  an  expression  of  independence,  a  brave 
pronouncement  of  his  right  to  buy  his  son 
a  present.  Then  he  remembered  the  date — 
August  29 — one  month  from  quarter  day, 
and  also,  because  these  things  are  never 
remembered  singly,  that  his  half-yearly 
premiums  were  due  in  October. 

Muriel,  watching,  saw  the  check,  the 
irritation,  and  pushed  in  :  "  You  silly  old 
thing  !    All  we  want  is  Peter's  happiness." 

"  But  is  it  happiness  ?  " 

"  Well,  pleasure.  Never  mind  the  meta- 
physics. If  he  has  set  his  heart  on  this,  and 
it  is  tres — why,  we  ought  to  be  jolly  glad 
that  the  circumstances  permit." 

"  I  am  beginning  to  wish " 

"  But  you  don't  want  to  penalise  Peter 
just  because " 

"  But  I  want  the  pleasure  of  giving  him  a 
present.  Before  this  infernal  thing  came 
along " 

"  George  !  " 

"  We  used  to  save  up." 

"  And  now  we  don't  need  to,  thanks  to 
dear  old  B." 

George  was  taking  a  cigarette  from  the 
wedding-present  box  on  the  sideboard. 
"  We  used  to  ration  ourselves  for  cigarettes 
a  month  before " 

"  And  now  Peter  gets  his  toys  and  we 
get  our  cigarettes.  Throw  me  one.  Don't 
get  faddy,  dear  !  You  can  give  him  some- 
thing." 

"  And  have  him  think  it  paltry.  You 
know  how  children  compare." 

She  skirted  adroitly  round  such  a  truth, 
and  passed  on  to  victory.  There  was  no 
real  achievement  in  it.  George  was  beaten 
from  the  start,  and  knew  it.  That  made  his 
acquiescence  a  grievance  instead  of  a  con- 
cession.   It  stayed  with  him. 

This  was  gradual,  but  it  was  definite. 
Before  even  Muriel  had  realised  it,  he  had 
got  into  a  habit  of  a  read  and  smoke  in  the 
dining-room  when  he  came  home,  and  only 
appeared  to  say  "  Good  night  "  when  Peter 
was  bathed  and  garbed  for  bed. 

Then  one  day  his  son's  dressing-gown — 
a  jolly  little  replica  of  his  own,  only  more 
magnificent,  caught  the  taint  and  became 
a  reproach.  Muriel  got  irritated  as  one 
whose  indulgence  is  threatened.     Besides, 
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she  had  been  rather  overdoing  it.  Each 
little  garment,  his  boots  and  shoes,  his  hats 
and  gloves,  were  all  exactly  right  and  all 
delightful.  But,  with  the  habit  of  spending, 
she  found  the  wealth  of  a  year  ago  was  wealth 
no  longer.  She  had  a  bill.  True,  it  was  only 
some  four  pounds  for  pyjamas,  but  it  was  a 
bill.     And  Christmas  was  coming. 

So  they  drifted  apart  on  either  side  of 
their  small  son's  fortune,  getting  polite 
to  each  other  and  making  a  lip-service  of 
endearments.  George  seemed  to  get  more 
polite  and  more  remote  each  day.  Muriel 
competed,  but  began  to  get  irritable  and 
despondent.  He  was  altogether  too  silent, 
and  silence  made  her  imagine  things.  So 
much  so  that  she  got  quite  panicked  when 
he  called  her  to  his  writing-table  one  evening, 
requesting  her  signature  to  some  papers  he 
had  been  studying. 

"  Some  business  papers.  You'll  see  where 
to  sign,"  he  said,  making  way  for  her. 

But  she  did  not  sit  down  at  once.  "  George, 
you  aren't  selling  out  ?  " 

It  was  an  illogical  accusation,  part  nerves, 
part  hurt  feelings,  because  she  did  not  in 
the  least  know  what  constituted  selling  out. 
She  had  the  expression  from  hearsay. 

He  made  her  wish  for  some  of  his  old 
complaints  :  "  Where  your  initials  are 
pencilled .  What  I  have  got  to  sell  out  would 
not  make  much  difference." 

She  signed  tragically,  quite  satisfied  she 
was  abetting  an  action  that  meant  disaster. 
She  had  got  so  inured  to  the  easy  spending 
of  Peter's  fortune,  and  to  the  greater 
personal  affluence  of  her  own  unencumbered 
allowance,  that  money  affairs  had  lost  their 
old  significance.  The  episode  subdued  her, 
more  especially  as  she  was  very  soon 
watching  a  change  in  George.  He  picked 
up  again  their  talks  about  Peter.  His 
politeness  lifted ;  she  recorded  at  least 
twice  when  he  was  rude  to  her.  And  then 
one  day  she  came  home  to  find  him  playing 
with  Peter  as  of  old.  It  reinforced  her  fear, 
because  he  was  always  more  affectionate  in 
difficulties.  But  she  accepted  the  return  of 
his  attentions  recklessly.  The  change  was 
so  welcome.  Yet,  for  all  it  brought  back  of 
the  old  precious  companionship,  it  made  of 
her  lately-acquired  pride  a  temptation. 

Peter  led  her  into  it,  though  hers  was  the 
initial  blunder.  On  the  very  day  the  Christ- 
mas bazaar  opened  she  took  him  there,  and 
straightway,  undeterred  by  all  the  decorated 
display,  his  desire  fastened  on  a  butcher's 
shop.  He  was  interested  in  the  other 
wonders,  even  impressed  by  some,  but  he 


always  came  back  to  the  butcher's  shop. 
They  chose  it,  discussed  it,  and  he  demanded 
that  he  should  discuss  it  with  his  father. 

"  You  mustn't,"  she  told  him,  as  they 
emerged  into  the  prosaic  realities  of  the 
millinery  department. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  mustn't." 

"  But  why  %  Isn't  Daddie  interested  in 
my  toys  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  !  Yes  !  But  Daddie's 
got  an  awful  lot  to  think  about  just  now. 
He  works  awfully  hard,  you  see." 

"  He  doesn't  work  at  home.  I  could 
tell  him  when  he  comes  home.  May  I  ? 
To-night,  Mummie  ?    Please  !  " 

Her  firm,  rather  guilty  refusal  was  re- 
ceived, as  they  left  the  shop,  with  a  drooping 
of  the  small  mouth  and  a  quavered  protest  : 
"  I  do  so  want  to  s'cuss  it  w,ith  him." 

Before  she  realised  all  the  pitfalls  of 
childish  logic,  she  was  committed  to  a 
wholly  unauthorised  version  of  the  duties 
of  fathers  at  Christmas-time,  which  not 
only  reduced  George's  importance,  but  got 
woefully  entangled  in  a  mystifying  con- 
fusion between  Father  Christmas  and  fathers 
at  Christmas.  Her  story  made  her  wretched 
until  George  came  home,  and  then  it  made 
her  worse.  For  he,  with  his  affectionate 
attentions  and  his  chaff  of  Peter,  seemed 
quite  gay,  and  she  sensed  difficulties  in 
proportion  to  his  light-heartedness.  If 
only  he  were  not  so  touchy  about  Peter's 
money,  she  could  have  told  him  there  and 
then.  As  it  was,  she  had  to  justify  her  want 
of  courage  with  fierce  determinations  that, 
whatever  their  own  difficulties,  the  butcher's 
shop  should  be  bought. 

It  became  a  dilemma,  because  Peter 
began  to  clamour,  with  unanswerable  logic, 
for  the  date  of  purchase. 

"  Supposing  some  other  little  boy  was  to 
want  it  ?  What  if  his  mother  bought  it  for 
him  ?    Supposing,  Mummie  ?  " 

This  sort  of  cross-examination,  rein- 
forced each  day  with  an  urgent  appeal  for 
immediate  purchase,  harassed  her,  because 
it  was  just  the  catastrophe  she  feared  herself ; 
and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  tell 
George,  nor  had  she  ever  heard  of  running 
an  account  for  toys.  Moreover,  she  had 
frequent  panics,  because  Peter,  while  ob- 
serving faithfully  their  conspiracy  of  silence, 
showed  a  distinct  tendency  to  discuss 
butcher's  shops  in  the  abstract  with  the 
world  at  large.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
she  thought  George  must  take  notice.  For 
about  a   week   she   endured,  resisting  her 
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small  son's  appeal,  usually  delivered  on  the 
doorstep  as  they  went  out,  and  continued 
intermittently,  with  a  child's  unabashed 
persistence,  during  the  morning's  shopping. 
At  last  one  day  she  surrendered  and  pledged 
herself  to  action  on  the  morrow.  His 
delight  passed  over  her  unheeded,  for  she 
would  have  to  tell  George  now.  The  thing 
had  grown,  with  concealment,  out  of  all 
proportion.  It  would,  of  course,  bring  on 
his  own  disclosure. 

She  heard  his  key  in  the  door  that  evening 
with  actual  dread.    His  romp  with  Peter  she 


watched  tragically.  At  dinner  she  talked 
gaily,  if  hectically,  about  everything  in 
which  she  was  not  interested.  The  making 
of  coffee  was  an  ordeal,  because  after  coffee 
she  would  have  to  make  her  confession. 
It  had  come  to  be  a  confession  now. 

He  remarked  upon  her  flow  of  words  : 
"  Had  some  chum  to  tea,  or  what  1  " 

"  It's  you  who  are  light-hearted.  I'm 
very  worried,  really." 

"  Best  way  to  take  it,  anyway.  What  is 
it?"  He  leaned  across  to  pat  her  knee.  "He 
takes  after  you  in  that.  Knocked  his  head 
badly  at  footer  this  evening,  and  never  said 
a  word." 

This  tribute  to  their  small  son  and  her 

own    fictitious    fortitude    shamed    her 

into   an  opening,  whatever   it    might 

bring  :    "I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 

him,  dear." 

He  was  at  once  alarmed.    "  What  ? 

Nothing  wrong  ?  " 


Dear  me, 


never 
Only 


been     better. 

— "  Having 
started,  she  still 
lacked  courage.  "  We 
shall  need  to  be  very 


He 


"  Ilia  desire  fastened  on  a  butcher's  shop.' 
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careful  of  him,  dear.     I  mean,  as  regards 
his  temperament." 

"  Oh,  that !  That's  all  right.  He  must 
make  his  own." 

"  He  gets  so  set  on  things."  That  was  a 
good  opening — the  inspiration  of  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  So  much  the  better.  He  will  learn  to 
fight  for  what  he  wants." 

"  Ah,  but  not  just  yet,  dear.  He  is  so 
young." 

"  What  d'you  mean  1  " 

He  was  looking  at  her  now  with  interest. 
Now  there  was  no  going  back.  She  leaned 
across,  in  her  turn,  striving  with  a  smile 
to  make  him  an  accomplice  in  concealment. 
"  Shall  I  confess  first  ?  You  won't  be 
stuffy,  George  ?  " 

His  was  a  non-committal  sound,  though 
his  usual  suspicion  of  her  wiles  was  as  yet 
in  ^abeyance.     She  repeated  her  smile. 

"  I  have  a  disclosure  to  make,  too.': 

"  Fire  away." 

"  Well,  Christmas  is  coming." 

"  It  always  is." 

"  Well— I  think  I'll  do  it  here."  She  slid 
down  on  to  the  stool  between  them  and 
leaned  against  his  knee.    "  Well " 

"  Like  the  story  of  the  three  holes  in  the 
ground.    Go  on,  dear." 
^  "  WThy,  what's  that  ?  "    She  still  clutched 
at  a  respite. 

"  Well,  well,  well.    But  fire  away.'" 

"  Well I'm  sorry  ;    I  didn't  mean 

that.    But  Christmas  means  presents." 

His  hand  was  on  her  shoulder.  "  Don't 
make  it  too  stiff,  dear.  I've  had  an  excep- 
tional exj>enditure — lately." 

That  set  her  off  at  last,  fearful  lest  lie 
should  get  his  disclosure  in  first  :  "  0b? 
it's  not  me,  George  !  Anything  will  do  for 
me  !  It's  Peter.  He  has  seen— we  have 
seen — a  butcher's  shop  he  wants.  He  has 
set  his  heart  on  it.  It  is  much  too  tres  for 
us,  and  as  he  really  has  money  of  his  own, 
and   it  is   Christmas-time,   I  thought  .  .  . 


Do  you  mind  very  much  ?  I  mean,  if  I 
bought  it .  .  .  Of  course  I  know  . . .  But  it 
is  Christmas — and  he  has  so  set  his  heart  on 
it.    Do  you  mind  ?    There  !    It's  out !  " 

Silence  behind  her.  So  long  that  she  had 
to  slew  round  to  look.  He  was  staring  over 
her  head. 

"  George  !  " 

He  still  stared  over  her.  "  I  hadn't 
thought  of  that.  Christmas  presents  always 
used  to  be  a  surprise ;  but  it's  odd." 

"  What  is  ?  *We  can  get  it  with  his  own 
money.  The  interest  is  due  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Only  you  have  always  seemed 
so  touchy — I  don't  mean  that  quite — so — 
oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  But  whatever 
our  financial  difficulties,  he  has  his  own 
money  to  spend." 

"  He  hasn't." 

"  What  ?  " 

A  sudden  fear  took  hold  of  her.  Was  it 
possible  ?  She  had  never  thought  of  that. 
It  calmed  her  immediately. 

"  George,  what  do  you  mean  ?    Tell  me." 

His  voice  came  very  slowly,  almost  off- 
hand to  her,  gripped  in  her  horrible  fore- 
boding :  "  You  see,  we  have  signed  an 
authority  to  the  bank  to  reinvest  his  divi- 
dends. He  cannot  touch  it  now  unless  we 
rescind  that  authority — both  of  us."  Then 
he,  in  his  turn,  tried  to  make  her  an 
accomplice,  though  almost  cheerfully. 
"  Don't  you  remember  ?  Those  business 
papers." 

Silence  on  her  part  this  time— a  silence 
of  relief  and  of  instant  injured  under- 
standing. Then  her  voice  in  panic  :  "  But 
his  present  ?  His  Christmas  present, 
George  ?  " 

Again  his  voice,  absurdly  cheerful  : 
"  That's  all  right.  But  it's  distinctly  odd. 
I  bought  him  a  butcher's  shop  yesterday." 

%  *  i\<  %  :£ 

Said  Peter,  in  further  accusation,  when  he 
heard  :  "  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  Mummie, 
that  Daddie  knew  all  the  time  'l.  " 


MYSTERY 


By  M.  L.  C.  PICKTHALL 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    MAURICE    GREIFFENHAGEN,   A.R.A. 


A  FLOCK  of  butterflies  was  half-way 
across  the  great  river.  One  vivid 
beam,  falling  from  the  crowding- 
clouds,  showed  them  dazzling  as  fire-flakes 
against  the  wall  of  the  forest.  Then  came 
the  tropic  shower.  The  far  banks  and  the 
rosy  roofs  of  Chuelo  went  out  in  an  instant. 
When  it  cleared  five  minutes  later,  there 
were  no  more  butterflies. 

Dumornay  scowled  at  the  forest.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  "  and  you'd  wipe  out  a  hundred 
men,  and  their  hearts  and  their  hopes,  just 
as  easy  as  that  !  "  He  went  aft  to  where 
Forbes  Mason,  the  archaeologist,  lay  under 
the  awning,  feeding  a  tame  tamarin  with 
bananas.  "  Surely,  surely,"  he  said  uneasily, 
i;  it's  time  they  came  ?  " 

Mason  looked  up  at  him  under  wrinkled 
brows,  and  the  tiny  black  elf  of  a 
monkey  copied  the  movement  faithfully. 
"  Stanning's  been  in  there,"  he  went  on, 
"  for  nearly  a  year  !  " 

Mason  rose  slowly  and  they  paced  forward 
together.  The  tamarin  fled  shoreward  by 
one  of  the  hawsers  that  moored  the  steamer 
to  the  forest  trees  on  the  bank.  "  When 
you've  served  Science  as  long  as  I  have  ..." 
began  Mason.  But  Dumornay  was  not- 
listening. 

For  weeks  they  had  lain  there,  waiting 
by  arrangement  to  pick  up  Stanning's 
expedition  on  its  return  from  Comaque,  the 
lost  city  of  the  interior.  Stanning  had  not 
come,  nor  any  news  of  him,  since  that  day 
when  he  had  plunged  into  the  jungle — the 
jungle  that  remained  implacable  in  its 
mystery  as  the  sea. 

"  I'd  have  given  five  years  of  my  life  to 
go  with  him,"  went  on  Dumornay,  "  but 
this  waiting  is  getting  on  my  nerves  !  The 
forest  and  the  river  seem  to  know,  and  I 
keep  watching  them,  wondering  when  they'll 
let  out  a  word  or  a  sign.  Think  what  hangs 
on  Stanning's  success,  apart  from  any 
question  of  personal  safety.  Why,  if  they 
find  this  legendary  inscription,  it  may  unlock 
the  mystery  of  the  South  American  hiero- 
glyphs   from     Palenque    to    Peru,    as    the 


Rosetta  Stone  unlocked  the  mystery  of 
Egypt  !  But  .  .  .  the  forest's  against  him 
.  .  .  against  us  !  Don't  you  feel  it  ?  "  He 
laughed  uneasily.  "  I'll  go  and  take  some 
quinine.  I'm  all  to  bits  with  the  suspense. 
I  feel  all  ready  to  jump  when  they  come,  as 
if  there 'd  be  a  crash  ..." 

He  stopped  as  if  his  life  had  stopped. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  faint  perpetual 
voice  of  the  water  alongside.  Yet  on  the 
instant  the  jungle  had  spoken  to  him — the 
silent  revelation  had  been  made.  He  gasped 
out :  "  Mason  !  Great  Heaven  !  It's  come !  " 

Such  things  do  come  sometimes,  down- 
stream to  Chuelo  of  the  red  roofs — such 
things  as  the  small  dug-out  yawing  slowly 
in  the  current.  In  the  bottom  a  man  lay, 
both  hands  clasped  about  a  rusty  tin  box. 
And  that  was  all. 

"  You  win  this  time  !  "  said  Dumornay 
through  his  teeth  to  the  forest. 

Even  when  the  dug-out  was  caught,  and 
the  man  lifted  out  and  carried  to  the  cabin, 
Dumornay  was  aware  of  that  pervading 
spirit.  In  the  hours  that  followed,  it  was 
the  forest  he  fought.  The  forest  was  trying 
to  pull  the  man  out  of  their  hold,  and  they 
fought  to  keep  him.  They  won  so  much. 
With  the  dawn  he  woke,  and  looked  at 
them  sanely  in  the  light  of  the  moth -clouded 
lamp.  For  the  first  time  they  thought  of 
his  identity.  Mason  said  :  "  It's  Shand, 
the  young  photographer." 

Dumornay,  a  dripping  ghost  stripped  to 
his  pyjama  trousers,  spooned  beef -extract 
into  Shand 's  mouth.  He  telegraphed  to 
Mason  :  "  What's  happened  ?  "  An  almost 
uncontrollable  curiosity  fired  both  men. 

Mason  leaned  over  the  cot,  and  he  was 
trembling.  "  Shand,"  he  called,  as  if  to 
someone  at  a  distance,  "  Shand,  where's 
Stanning  ?  " 

"  Well,"  whispered  Shand,  "  my  heart's 
in  a  muddle,  but  I'll  try  and  tell  you.  You 
know  the  falls  of  the  fifth  tributary  of  the 
Monacillo  ?  "  He  broke  off,  staring  at  them 
helplessly.  "  No,  of  course  you  don't.  But, 
anyway,  it's  there  we  buried  Dr.  Stanning." 
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He  looked  at  Mason.  "  x\m  I  the  only  one 
that's  come  out  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Am  I  the 
only  one  ?  " 

Mason's  face  answered  him.  He  turned  on 
his  side  and  wept  like  a  child. 

Simply  as  a  child,  he  said  presently  : 
"  That's  done  me  good.  I  feel  better.  Is 
my  box  safe  ?  " 

"  Quite  safe."  Questions  he  dared  not 
ask,  lest  they  should  snap  that  slender 
thread  of  recollection  that  had  survived  the 
forests,  trembled  on  Mason's  lips.  Shand 
picked  at  the  sheet  restlessly. 

"  Could  I  have  it  in  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  box  was  brought.  His  bony  hands 
clasped  it.  He  shut  his  eyes.  Looking  at 
the  contented  smile  on  the  ghost  of  a  face 
where  the  moth-shadows  flickered  like  the 
shadows  of  flowing  water,  they  dared  not 
ask  what  it  was  that  he  had  brought  out. 

Suddenly  Shand  began  to  speak. 

"  It  was  a  long  way."  The  whispering 
voice  seemed  to  flow  like  the  shadows  and 
the  water  alongside.  "  A  long  way  to 
Comaque.  We  were  never  out  of  the  forests. 
At  first  we  passed  villages  of  friendly 
Indians,  full  of  little  brown  children  and 
tame  parrots.  Then  there  was  nothing  but 
trees. 

"After  a  long  time,  steering  by  compass 
as  you  do  at  sea,  we  came  to  a  hill.  A  forest 
grew  on  the  hill,  but  under  the  forest  was  a 
city.  Once,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  calf  in  the  pasture,  all  grown 
over  with  grass  and  vines.  It  was  that  way 
the  trees  grew  over  Comaque — over  its 
basalt  roads  and  its  great  terraces,  over  its 
altars  and  its  palaces,  over  its  dead  people 
and  its  dead  gods." 

He  lay  back,  panting,  on  the  silk-cotton 
pillow.  Dumornay's  hand  closed  over  his, 
holding  him  against  the  pull  of  the  jungle. 

Presently  he  went  on.  "  Dr.  S tanning  was 
wonderful.  You'd  have  thought  he'd  been 
there  before.  He'd  say,  '  Dig  here,'  or  '  Eun 
a  trench  there,'  and  they'd  uncover  a  road- 
way or  an  altar  or  a  god.  Then  I'd  come 
along  and  take  photographs  till  I  was  ready 
to  drop,  while  he  sketched  and  measured. 
But  what  I  liked  best  "- — the  shadow  of  the 
forest  lifted  from  Shand's  eyes,  they  grew 
young  and  tender—"  what  I  liked  best  was 
the  flowers. 

"  They  grew  all  over  the  ruins,  pink  and 
yellow  and  mauve  orchids,  full  of  wild  bees. 
I  would  have  liked  Janey  to  see  them. 
Stanning  had  'em  thrown  away  like  weeds, 
*  I've  never  seen  such  nice  flowers,'  I  said 
to  him.    '  Aren't  we  goin'  to  take  some  back 


with  us  ?  '  But  he  and  Lewisham  laughed 
at  me.  *'  They're  common  ones,'  they  said. 
'  We've  no  room.  Throw  'em  away  .  .  .' 
There  were  white  ones  all  over  the  terrace 
where  they  found  the  house  with  the 
inscription." 

Dumornay  looked  at  Mason  with  a  shock 
of  eagerness  so  keen  it  was  like  pain.  But 
Mason  signalled  :  "Hush!  Don't  interrupt." 

"  Not  worth  picking,  Stanning  said," 
went  on  Shand  wanderingly.  "  But  they 
were  the  pret'tiest  thing  there.  I  hated  to 
waste  'em.  But  it's  like  that  with  those 
scientific  fellows— they  don't  care  a  tin 
whistle  for  anything  outside  their  own  line. 
Not  that  I  was  surprised.  '  I've  given  the 
history  of  a  continent  to  the  world,' 
Stanning  would  say,  walking  the  terrace 
under  the  roots  of  the  great  ceiba  trees. 
'  Mine  !  All  this  is  mine  !  '  And  we'd  watch 
the  moon  rise  over  the  forest,  and  the  great 
idols  grey  in  the  dew,  and  the  shadows  of 
the  pillars  wheeling  as  they'd  wheeled  for 
hundreds  of  years,  till  even  I  could  see  what 
a  tremendous  thing  it  was." 

The  feeble  voice  failed.  Moments  passed. 
A  rumbling  vibration  shook  the  steamer. 
Shand  asked  suddenly  :  "  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Exhaust  steam,  probably." 

"I  thought  it  was  drums.  We  heard 
drums  all  the  time  after  we  left  the  Monacillo, 
as  if  the  trees  were  signalling  to  each  other, 
following  us,  closing  in  on  us  so  that  we'd 
never  get  out,  but  just  stay  and  drown  in 
leaves.  I  thought  the  sound  came  nearer, 
but  Stanning  never  noticed.  He'd  just 
found — just  found " 

The  eyes  flickered  as  if  shadows  of  in- 
numerable leaves  veiled  them.  Holding 
his  hand,  Dumornay  called  clearly  and 
insistently  :  "  Shand  !  Shand,  come  back  ! 
Shand,  what  was  it  Stanning  found  ?  "  The 
breath  of  the  two  men  hung  on  the  answer. 

It  came  promptly.  "  It  was  a  low  stone 
house  under  the  earth.  There  was  just  one 
long  room.  It  had  a  kind  of  vaulted  roof — 
I  think  Stanning  said  it  was  the  earliest 
known  example  of  the  Maya  arch.  We  were 
weeks  clearing  it.  It  was  all  laced  and 
bound  with  the  roots  of  the  ceiba  trees  over 
the  terrace.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  was 
a  carving  in  shadow  relief,  showing  a  great 
feathered  god  shooting  arrows  from  a  bow. 
Stanning  said  the  place  had  been  a  kind  of 
State  prison,  and  the  god  was  there  to  shoot 
arrows  at  anyone  who  tried  to  escape. 
And  one  prisoner.  .  ." 

"  One  prisoner,  Shand,  one  prisoner  ?  " 

"  My  head's*  muddled.    It's  all  trees  .  .  . 


"  He  saw  me  live,  I  suppose,  aud  sprang  back.' 
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But  1  think—  I  think  the  old  story  was  true. 
I  think  it  turned  out  to  be  true.  One 
prisoner,  so  the  story  said,  was  a  Spanish 
monk,  brought  inland  for  no  reason  anyone 
could  find  out,  kept  a  captive  there  for  a 
year,  and  then  sacrificed  to  the  god.  But 
while  he  was  in  the  prison  he  carved,  low 
down  on  the  dark  wall,  a  Latin  text,  and 
under  it  a  triple  line  of  picture-writing  ..." 

"  The  bilingual  inscription  !  "  said  Mason 
under  his  breath.  His  hand  shook  as  he 
measured  medicine  for  Shand. 

"  Anyway,  it  was  there,"  went  on  the 
shadowy,  flowing  voice.  "  I  saw  it — I  saw 
it  when  it  was  clear,  and  not  all  leaves.  I 
took  about  a  hundred  photographs  of  it. 
And  Lewisham  and  Stanning  were  busy 
with  it  for  a  month.  They  were  nearly 
heart-broken.  They  couldn't  carry  it  away, 
as  they  were  taking  the  painted  cloths  and 
the  gold  ornaments,  and  the  emeralds,  and 
the  little  stone  tablets  of  the  Zodiac. 

"And  then  .  .  ." 

Shand  suddenly  raised  himself  on  his 
arm.  Clasping  the  tin  box,  he  began  to  talk 
very  fast,  and  they  could  see  his  heart 
shake  to  and  fro.  "  Then  it  was  all  leaves, 
all  leaves.  The  trenches  ran  leaves  instead 
of  ...water.  The  cuttings  we  left,  when  we 
cleared  the  house  under  the  ceibas,  were  all 
choked  with  green  growing  things  in  a  week. 
The  forest  came  walking  in  on  us,  as  I  knew 
it  would — all  the  trees  drumming  to  each 
other  :  'We  won't  let  them  out,  we  won't 
let  them  out  !  '  Then — then  they  began  to 
shoot  at  us.  The  trees  did.  They  shot  little 
arrows,  poisoned  darts  that  killed  at  a  touch. 

"  Stanning  saw  them  first.  He  went  off 
with  four  men  to  get  us  some  fresh  meat. 
I  saw  him  go  in  the  yellow  dawn  full  of 
clouds  of  flashing  parakeets.  In  the  evening 
he  came  back.  Only  two  men  came  with 
him.  They  had  shot  nothing.  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  me,  and  across  the  palm  lay  one 
of  the  feathered  arrows. 

"  '  Finis'  he  said,  and  his  face  was  grey 
as  the  stone  faces  of  Comaque.  '  Every  way 
is  blocked,  they  are  closing  in  on  us,  and 
Rosario  and  Marie-Jose  are  dead.  I'm 
sorry  I  brought  you  into  this,  Shand.'  I 
knew  he  meant  about  Janey.  '  But  while 
we're  alive,  we'll  work.' 

"  Stanning  was  a  great  man.  .  ,  In  the 
morning  we  went  on,  making  our  facsimiles 
of  the  inscription,  patiently  adding  to  the 
records." 

There  was  no  voice  for  a  while  but  the 
voice  of  the  river,  passing  from  the  mystery 
of  the  forests  to  the  mystery  of  the  sea. 


"  '  Make  for  the  house  on  the  terrace,'  " 
shouted  Shajid  quickly,  "'and  keep  all 
together  !  '  "  ,  His  voice  was  Stanning's. 
"  For  tire  arrows, fell  that  morning  among 
us  as  we  worked  on  the  lower  terrace, 
uncovering  the  basalt  steps,  and  three  men 
died.  We  lay  down  behind  the  idols 
guarding  each  step,  and  fired  and  fired. 
But  what's  the  good  of  firing  at  leaves  '? 
They  dripped  arrows,  they  rained  death 
as  they  did  dew.  Leaves,  and  the  blank 
dumb  gods,  and  dead  men  .  .  . 

"  Then  we  were  in  the  house  on  the  terrace, 
Stanning,  Lewisham  and  I,  and  nine 
hombres.  All  the  others  were  dead.  There 
was  not  much  food  or  water.  A  still  green 
light  came  in  through  the  tilted  slabs  of 
the  roof.  It  was  as  if  we  were  drowned 
already  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  leaves, 
where  dumb  birds  gloriously  painted  went 
in  and  out  like  fish.  Nothing  else  for  a  long 
time.    And  still  Stanning  worked. 

"  '  There's  just  one  chance,'  he  said, 
1  that  they've  left  a  way  open— the  way  of 
retreat,  the  way  by  which  we  came.'  We 
hadn't  tried  that — the  way  of  retreat. 
He  said  :  '  At  the  last  we'll  try  if  we  can  get 
out  that  way.  Each  man  will  carry  one 
case  of  food  and  one  case  packed  with  the 
most  valuable  records  and  specimens. 
In  each  of  these  last  will  be  placed  copies 
of  my  descriptions  and  measurements, 
Lewisham's  drawings,  and  Shand's  photo- 
graphs and  plates,  of  the  inscription.  There's 
about  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  one  of 
us  will  get  out.  I  need  not  say  to  you  ' — 
he  looked  at  Lewisham  and  me — '  that 
you'll  let  your  food  and  your  lives  go  before 
you  let  these  cases  go.'  He  was  as  much  our 
leader  then  as  ever.  He  packed  the  cases 
himself — there  in  the  stone  house,  with  the 
arrows  waiting  for  us  outside,  and  the 
feathered  god  shooting  at  us  from  the  wall. 
At  the  end  there  was  a  little  room  left. 
He  let  us  put  in  what  we  liked.  Lewisham 
put  in  gold  ornaments.  I  put  something 
for  Janey  into  mine." 

Shand  shut  his  eyes,  he  seemed  to  listen. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  sound  of  the 
river.  "  Water,"  he  said  faintly,  after  a 
pause.  "It's  bad  to  want  water.  But 
what  was  the  use  of  trying  to  get  down  to 
the  tank  when  the  little  arrows  were  waiting 
among  the  leaves  ?  We  shared  and  shared 
alike  till  it  was  all  gone.  Then  Stanning 
said  '  Wait.'  But  the  men  wouldn't  wait. 
They  crept  down  to  the  tank  under  the 
vanilla  vines  in  the  dark.  But  the  dark  was 
full  of  leaves — leaves  or  arrows,  whatever 
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it  was,  killed  them.  They  stayed  there 
by  the  tank,  and  the  dew  dripped  on  them. 

"  Then  Stanning  said  :  '  This  is  the  end/ 
He  couldn't  say  it  very  well,  his  lips  were 
so  dry.  He  and  Lewisham  and  I  loaded  our- 
selves with  the  cases  of  food  and  the  other 
cases,  and  took  our  guns.  We  left  the  house 
on  the  terrace  and  stood  under  the  ceiba 
roots  in  the  broad  light,  and  waited. 
Nothing  happened.  No  arrows  fell.  '  It 
is  as  I  thought,'  said  Stanning.  '  They  want 
us  to  go.'  That  is,  the  trees  did  .  .  .  We 
went  down  to  the  tank  and  tilled  our  bottles. 
No  one  molested  us.  It  was  good  water.  We 
were  sorry  we  could  not  give  our  poor 
hombres  to  drink.  Stanning  looked  at 
Comaque  for  the  last  time.  His  lips  moved. 
He  had  forgotten  us.  Then  we  stepped  into 
the  jungle  by  the  way  we  had  come  months 
before.  This  also  was  allowed  us.  It  was 
as  if  the  trees  opened  to  let  us  pass  in  that 
one  direction,  and  closed  behind  us,  keeping 
Comaque  and  its  mystery  inviolate  for 
ever. 

"  It  was  a  long  way — a  long  way  from 
Comaque.  All  the  way,  only  the  trees  that 
hated  us.  We  steered  among  them  by  com- 
pass, as  you  do  at  sea.  And  the  cases  were 
very  heavy." 

"  What  then,  Shand  ?  "  called  Mason 
gently.     "  What  then  ?  " 

His  voice  was  a  long  time  reaching 
Shand.  "  Why,  nothing,"  said  the  faint 
whisper  from  the  very  brink  of  conscious- 
ness, "  nothing  but  that.  We  went  on  and 
on  by  the  way  we  had  come.  If  we  diverged 
from  it,  the  arrows  fell  .  .  .  And  the  cases 
were  very  heavy. 

"  It  seemed  they  grew  heavier,  larger,  as 
we  went  along.  We  crawled  like  ants  ;  we 
were  bent  double  between  the  cases  of 
records.  When  we  fell  they  rolled  on  us 
and  crushed  us.  We  could  not  get  up.  We 
hated  them.  When  we  had  to  take  them  up 
in  the  mornings,  at  first  we  cursed,  later  we 
wept.  We  wept  at  everything — at  the  flies, 
at  the  stinging  ants,  at  the  trees  that  would 
not  let  us  step  aside  from  the  thread  of  a 
path  and  lie  down  and  rest,  most  of  all  at 
the  tin  cases.  We  .were  in  hell,  carrying 
them.  We  would  have  been  in  heaven, 
letting  them  go. 

"  At  last,  after  weeks  and  years,  we  heard 
a  sound  that  was  not  of  the  forest.  For 
weeks  and  years  it  led  us,  a  great,  living, 
roaring  voice  of  water.  We  crept  towards 
it,  swaying  under  the  small  tin  cases.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  falls  on  the  fifth  tributary 
of  the  Monacillo. 


"  When  the  trees  opened,  and  we  saw 
with  our  eyes  the  plunge  of  the  green  water 
in  the  sun,  it  made  us  drunk.  Lewisham  and 
I  hugged  each  other  and  wept  and  danced. 
Only  Dr.  Stanning  went  away  quietly  and 
lay  under  a  tree,  with  his.  head  on  his  tin 
case.    When  we  went  to  him  he  was  dead. 

"  The  sight  of  the  water  falling  had  made 
us  mad,  but  it  had  killed. him.  We  buried 
him  there  where  he  lay.  It  took  us  a  long 
time.  We  buried  his  case  with  him,  for  we 
could  not  carry  it  away.  Rainbows  hung 
all  over  the  place  from  the  spray  of  the 
cataract.  Then  Lewisham  and  I  went  on 
and  into  the  forest  again. 

"  Lewisham  was  not  much  use  by  this 
time.  It  must  have  been  the  leaves,  I  think. 
They  get  right  inside  your  head.  .  .  .  He 
wanted  to  stay  by  the  cataract,  and  nearly 
shot  me  when  I  wouldn't  let  him.  I  said  : 
'  It's  up  to  us  to  get  some  copies  of  Dr. 
Stanning's  work  out,  if  we  can.'  By  that 
time  I  didn't  care  a  cent  about  the  work. 
But  I  had  to  keep  going  .  .  .  because  of 
Janey.  Besides,  I'd  told  her  I'd  bring  her 
something  out  of  the  forests.  She'd  have " 
been  disappointed.  ..." 

His  hands  strayed  slowly  over  the  rusty 
surface  of  the  case  they  clasped.  Mason 
watched  those  hands  almost  with  awe.  He 
met  Dumornay's  gaze,  and  the  eyes  of  both 
men  said  :    "  How  did  he  do  it .?  " 

There  was  no  answer  but  the  immemorial 
whisper  of  the  current  alongside. 

"  Lewisham  cried  a  lot—first  for  the 
waterfall,  and  then  about  the  case.  He  was 
always  dropping  it  when  he  thought  I  didn't 
see.  Then  I'd  go  back  and  get  it ;  and  when 
I  strapped  it  on  him  again,  he'd  cry.  By 
and  by  he  stopped  trying  to  lose  it.  He 
carried  it  all  day,  and  looked  at  me 
cunningly.  When  I  took  hold  of  it  again,  it 
was  light  and  empty.  He'd  thrown  every- 
thing away — plates,  records,  and  golden 
charms.  After  that — after  that — I  don't 
remember.  It  was  all  leaves.  But  soon  I 
was  alone  with  them. 

"  The  trees  moved  with  me,  so  that  I 
didn't  seem  to  advance.  They  never  let  me 
alone.  The  leaves  pressed  on  my  head.  I 
slept  as  I  walked.  Sometimes  I'd  wake  and 
find  myself  crawling  on  hands  and  knees, 
dragging  the  case,  and  telling  Janey  not  to 
worry- — I  was  bringing  her  her  present.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  disappoint  Janey.  .  .  . 

"  A  hundred  times  I  tried  to  let  the  thing 
go.  It  was  so  heavy.  That  little  case  made 
a  great  bruise  of  me.  My  soul  was  bruised. 
It  seemed  more  than  one  could  bear  and 
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live,  to  be  so  tired.  A  hundred  times  I  left 
it.  But  I  had  to  go  back  and  get  it,  for  fear 
Janey'd  think  I'd  forgotten  her."  He  looked 
at  Dumornay  confidentially.  "  It's  awful 
easy  to  hurt  them,"  he  said,  "  when  they're 
— fond  of  you.  ..." 

He  smiled  and  was  silent.  His  lips  moved. 
Stooping,  Mason  thought  he  heard  the  word 
"  Greenhouse.  .  .  ."  "  Shand!  "  said  Mason 
gently.  And  Shand  said  at  once  :  "  I  lay 
and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

"  Blue  sky,  and  it  meant  I  was  out  of  the 
jungle.  Janey's  face  could  hardly  have  been 
lovelier.  I  didn't  know  if  I  lived  or  died.  I 
lay  on  my  back  and  watched  the  sky  burn 
and  grow  tender  with  the  night — darkening 
.  .  .   With  the  night  came  a  man. 

"  He  came  and  pulled  at  the  tin  case.  He 
was  an  Indio  of  the  forests.  He  thought  I 
was  dead.  He  had  a  paddle  in  one  hand. 
With  the  other  he  pulled  at  the  straps.  I 
did  not  care  at  all.  He  had  the  tin  case  in 
his  hand  when  I  remembered — he  was 
taking  Janey's  little  present. 

"  It  made  me  angry.  In  a  minute  I  was 
alive.  He  saw  me  live,  I  suppose,  and  sprang 
back  as  I  twitched  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
across  my  body.  He  turned  to  run  with 
the  case,  hesitated,  raised  to  his  lips  the 
blow-pipe  he  carried.  Then  I  fired.  I  nearly 
fainted  at  the  noise.  When  I  could  stand, 
I  got  up  and  took  the  case  away  from  him. 
His  dug-out  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
by  which  I  had  fallen.  I  stepped  into  it  and 
shoved  out.  The  current  took  me.  I  laid 
the  box  down  and  lay  down  beside  it, 
staring  at  the  sky,  in  which  were  many 
stars. 

"  I  remember  nothing  more  till  I  woke 
here." 

He  looked  vaguely  at  Mason,  as  if  across 
an  immense  distance.    He  held  out  to  him 


the  tin  case.  "  Will  you  take  it  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Janey's  present's  in  it.  A  nice  house  .  .  . 
we're  going  to  have  a  real  nice  place  when 
we're  married.  She's  so  fond  of  flowers. 
There's  to  be  a  garden  and  a  little  green- 
house ...  so  there'll  be  flowers  for  her  in 
winter.  And  I've  brought  her  some  of  the 
pink  orchids  to  start  with.  There  was  a  man 
along  wTho  knew  how  to  dry  'em  for  trans- 
port. Stanning  said  they  were  common, 
but  I  knew  she'd  rather  have  them  than 
anything.   They're  in  there." 

He  laid  the  case  in  Mason's  hands,  smiled, 
turned  on  his  side,  and  was  instantly  asleep. 

Mason's  hands,  holding  the  case,  shook 
a  little.  He  and  Dumornay  stared  at  each 
other,  aware  of  a  spirit  more  indomitable 
than  that  of  the  forest,  more  eternal  than 
the  hostility  of  Nature — a  spirit  whose 
springs  of  being  were  more  deeply  veiled 
than  the  trees  veiled  Comaque  the  mys- 
terious. "  In  here  also,"  said  Mason,  under 
his  breath,  "  is  the  crown  of  Stanning' s  life- 
work,  the  secret  which  may  unlock  the 
hidden  history  of  a  continent."  He  raised 
the  case  as  if  it  were  something  holy.  "  If 
the  contents  are  safe  and  undamaged,"  he 
went  on,  "'  there  is  practically  no  limit  to 
the  debt  which  archaeology,  ethnology,  and 
history  may  owe  to  Shand  here  !  " 

"  And  he  doesn't  care  a  button  for  any  of 
'em  !  "  said  Dumornay. 

Mason  shook  the  tin  case  in  his  face. 
"  The  boy  brought  this  out,"  he  answered, 
"  out  of  danger,  and  suffering,  and  difficulty 
unspeakable,  because  he'd  set  his  heart  on 
giving  the  girl  he  is  going  to  marry  a  few 
pink  cypripediums  worth  about  two  dollars 
a  dozen  !  " 

"  That,"  said  Dumornay  softly,  stooping 
over  Shand  with  a  gesture  that  was  almost 
a  caress,  "  is  the  mystery  !  " 
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MAEJOKIE  RENNIE  likened  her 
brother  Simon  to  a  knightly 
hero  of  romance.  Though  her 
schooldays  were  ended,  she  had  still  the 
schoolgirl's  penchant  for  idolising  those  she 
admired.  Because  of  this  interest  and  de- 
spite her  flair  for  adventure,  she  settled  down, 
on  her  return  to  Green  Gables,  with  ex- 
treme docility. 

Fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  he  had 
incurred  by  bringing  his  young  sister  to  the 
lonely  house,  Simon  had  forbidden  her  to 
go  beyond  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
grounds.  But  the  house  had  its  attractions 
for  the  girl,  although  her  happy  memories 
were  overshadowed  by  a  poignant  remem- 
brance. 

From  some  of  the  windows  one  could  see 
the  high  narrow  bridge  where  the  runaway 
horse  had  fallen,  overturning  the  light  dog- 
cart, hurling  her  father — her  jovial  father — 
into  the  shallow  stream  beneath,  crushing 
her  mother's  body.  One  room,  so  well 
remembered,  remained  unaltered,  unclosed, 
by  Simon's  decision.  To  him  it  had  become 
a  sanctuary ;  to  the  young  girl  it  was  a 
treasure  place  of  which  she  never  wearied. 

Here  was  the  big  bed,  with  its  rose  silk 
curtains,  its  flowered  quilt ;  the  dressing- 
table,  with  its  silver-backed  brushes,  its 
bottles  and  jars  ;  the  press,  with  its  panelled 
doors  half  open,  giving  a  glimpse  of  clothes 
within. 

To  this  room  she  came  when  she  needed 
comfort ;  here  she  stole  often  at  night  in 
her  white  bed-gown,  to  say  her  prayers  as 
though  she  were  a  child  at  her  mother's 
knee  ;  here,  too,  when  the  sun  shone  and 
the  windows  stood  wide,  she  entered  to  turn 
over  and  admire  the  treasures  which  the 
long  shallow  drawers,  the  big  press,  con- 
tained, and  the  cheval  glass  often  reflected 
a  charming  study. 

Another  corner  of  the  big  house — this 
time  a  veritable  corner — was  also  a  loved 
retreat.  Above  the  stairs  a  tall  many- 
paned    window7    stood   in    a    deep    recess. 


Without,  a  great  lime  shrouded  it  from  the 
sun  and  tapped  with  eerie  fingers  on  the 
glass.  In  the  embrasure,  where  the  un- 
becoming green  light  shone  on  her,  Marjorie 
delighted  to  sit,  shutting  her  eyes  and  listening 
to  the  tap-tap  on  the  panes.  Here,  late  one 
summer  evening,  she  sat,  so  lost  in  her 
dreams  that  even  when  the  voices  of  two 
women  broke  the  silence  she  did  not  stir. 

The  voices,  the  words  they  uttered,  were 
perfectly  clear.  Mrs.  Martin,  the  house- 
keeper, was  talking  to  her  sister,  who  had 
newly  settled  in  the  village.  She  was  talking 
of  Simon. 

"  It  does  seem  hard  on  him,"  Mrs.  Martin 
said,  in  answer  to  a  tentative  remark.  "  Mr. 
Simon  would  make  a  fine  husband.  But 
there  !  He  shuns  the  women.  I  know  'tis 
common  talk  that  he  stayed  away  from  the 
Squire's  party  because  she'd  be  there." 

"  'Tis  said  she  runs  after  him,"  said  the 
gossip.  "  That  'tis  none  of  Mr.  Rennie's 
doing  at  all." 

"  I  don't  believe  that,"  answered  the 
housekeeper.  "  It  goes  without  saying  any 
girl'd  be  glad  to  get  Mr.  Simon,  but  Miss 
Dalrymple  isn't  the  sort  to  run  after  a  man, 
especially  if  he  avoids  her." 

"  Miss  Dalrymple  can  have  her  choice,  I 
don't  doubt.  After  all,  she's  a  guest  at  the 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Rennie's  but  a  farmer." 

"  That  he  is  not,"  answered  the  house- 
keeper sharply.  "  The  Rennies  are  county 
folk's  good's  the  Squire,  only  they'm  poor. 
Mr.  Simon  spent  all  the  fortune  his  uncle 
left  him  paying  his  father's  debts,  and  now 
there's  Miss  Marjorie." 

"  Yes,  there's  Miss  Marjorie,"  repeated 
the  other. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  housekeeper  conver- 
sationally, "  Mr.  Simon  and  Miss  Marjorie's 
all  that's  left,  and  Mr.  Simon  being  what  he 
is,  he'll  never  think  of  anything  but  giving 
her  all  he  can,  even  if  it  cost  him  every  penny 
he's  got  to  do  it." 

"  If  he  went  abroad,  now "  volun- 
teered the  other. 
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"  That  he'll  never  do.  'T would  be  like 
tearing  his  heart  out  to  take  him  from 
Green  Gables." 

Silence  fell  for  a  little  space.    Then — 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  Mr.  Simon  would 
be  after  Miss  Dalrymple  for  his  wife  if 
'tweren't  for  Miss  Marjorie  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I've  no  doubt  o'  it,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. 

There  was  a  sigh,  Then  the  visitor, 
tasting  the  flavour  of  romance,  asked — 

"  And  how's  he  taking  it,  the  poor  dear  ? 
Does  he  eat  his  meals  and  sleep  o'  nights  ? 
Does  he  look  all  right  ?  " 

"  He's  quiet,"  answered  the  housekeeper. 
"  He's  quiet.  I'll  say  that  for  en.  He  keeps 
it  to  himself.  The  Kennies  was  always  a 
tight-lipped  lot." 

"  Ay,  I  know  the  sort." 

The  listener  on  the  stairs  stirred.  She 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  up  through  the 
window  at  the  tree  which  shaded  it.  Her 
large  eyes  gleamed  as  though  through  tears. 

Mrs.  Martin  got  up  abruptly,  saying 
something  about  a  draught,  and  shut  the 
door  of  her  room.  The  house  was  steeped 
in  silence.  Marjorie  rose  to  her  feet,  shiver- 
ing as  if  she  were  cold,  and  stole  up  the 
uncarpeted  shallow  stairs.  She  went  very 
slowly  along  the  gallery,  which  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  house,  and  into 
Simon's  room. 

She  had  expected  to  find  him  within,  but 
he  was  not  there.  Yet  he  had  ascended  the 
stairs  while  she  was  sitting  in  the  embrasure. 
She  had  looked  up  at  him  as  he  passed,  but 
he  had  glanced  over  her  head  through  the 
window  which  the  great  lime  so  shrouded. 
She  recalled  the  sadness  of  his  face. 

She  wondered,  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  his  room,  where  he  might  be,  then  closed 
the  door  again  and  went  on  her  way. 

She  was  uncertain.  She  approached  the 
door  of  her  own  room,  paused  there,  then 
moved  from  it,  and  went  with  quicker  steps 
to  the  further  door,  which  she  opened  very 
gently,  turning  the  handle  with  the  care  of 
one  who  fears  to  waken  a  sleeper.  She 
entered,  closing  the  door  with  the  same 
regard. 

-  The  evening  light  was  dim,  and  at  first 
she  did  not  see  that  Simon  was  also  in  the 
room.  Either  her  entry  had  been  too  sound- 
less to  disturb  him,  or  he  was  too  utterly 
absorbed  to  hear,  for  he  did  not  move. 
Marjorie  could  just  see  his  dark  head  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wide  bed,  his  thrown-out 
hands  clasped  tightly.  There  was  something 
intensely  painful  about  those  close-clasped 


hands.  As  silently  as  she  had  entered  she 
withdrew,  feeling  she  had  no  right  just  then 
to  be  in  Simon's  presence. 

Simon  did  not  come  to  supper,  and  while 
she  sat  at  the  little  round  table,  drawn  close 
to  the  big  window  where,  in  summer,  they 
had  their  meals,  she  thought  very  seriously 
of  what  she  had  heard  and  seen.  Her  mood 
was  not  so  serious,  however,  that  she  could 
not  eat,  for  she  had  not  in  all  her  life  been 
presented  with  an  insoluble  problem.  She 
was  too  young,*  too  irresponsible,  to  be  very 
deeply  troubled.  A  tiny  pucker  between  her 
delicate  brows  betokened  deep  thought,  and 
her  dark  eyes  had  a  far-away  expression. 
She  might  have  been  cogitating  a  fairy 
story. 

But  she  had  seen,  typified  by  Simon's 
close-clasped  hands,  emotion  that  distressed 
her.   She  was  enormously  sorry  for  Simon. 

Before  she  went  to  bed  she  sought  him 
again  and  found  him  in  the  library,  writing 
by  the  light  of  his  green-shaded  lamp.  As 
she  entered  he  looked  up  gravely. 

"  Good  night,  little  'un,"  he  said,  as  he 
kissed  her.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  stand- 
ing with  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
Regarding  her,  he  recognised  how  she  re- 
sembled the  beautiful  mother  whom  he  had 
adored.  She  had  the  same  witchery  of  long- 
lashed  lids,  of  errant  curled  hair.  He  kissed 
her  again  very  gently,  and  the  resolve  he 
had  taken  that  night  became  adamantine. 

Until  she  fell  asleep  the  girl  considered. 
No  definite  idea  presented  itself.  She  wished, 
like  a  child  who  is  offered  three  wishes,  for 
a  purseful  of  money,  for  a  knightly  lover, 
for  a  castle  with  turrets,  of  her  very  own. 

Simon  had  already  breakfasted  when  she 
came  down  in  the  morning.  He  must  have 
risen  very  early.  Mrs.  Martin  said  he  had 
gone  out.  From  the  open  window,  as  she 
sat,  still  thoughtful,  playing  with  the  food 
on  her  plate,  she  could  see  the  paddock, 
where  tall  buttercups  and  marguerites  were 
swaying  in  the  light  breeze. 

"  Just,"  she  told  herself,  "  as  if  troops  of 
fairies  were  passing  over  them." 

Perplexed,  still  vaguely  troubled,  she 
ascended  to  her  mother's  room.  Into  the 
still  chamber  the  sun  shone.  She  drew  the 
curtains  over  the  windows,  and  wandered 
about  restlessly.  Presently  from  the  press 
she  took  her  favourite  garment— a  quaint 
yellow  cloak  with  a  hood.  She  threw  the 
cloak  about  herself,  drew  the  hood  over  her 
hair,  and  sat  down,  witch-like,  on  the  floor 
before  the  big  mirror.  And  then  with  the 
reflection  presented  was  linked  the  thought 
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of  the  swaying  flowers  in  the  paddock,  the 
troops  of  fairies.  She  ran  out  of  the  room, 
down  the  stairs,  and  into  the  midst  of  them. 
Her  naive  eyes,  her  mouth  at  once  inno- 
cent and  sensitive,  her  wide  brow,  her  habit 


relinquishing  a  problem.  Though  she  played 
amongst  the  flowers,  she  stili  remembered 
Simon's  trouble. 

The  cloak  intrigued  her.   Not  only  did  its 
sunny  hue  suit  her  complexion,  but  its  style 


'  Lost  your  tongue  ?'  he  queried.     She  said  nothing.     Under  the  folds  of  her  clonk  she  clutched  her  earnings.' 


of  gazing  into  a  far  distance,  her  short  dark 
hair,  which  she  wore  unbound,  gave  to  her 
appearance  a  quality  essentially  childlike. 
She  had  the  soul  of  a  child.  To  her  there 
were  indeed  troops  of  fairies.  But  she  had 
also    the    Rennie    characteristic    of    never 


savoured  of  romance.  Beyond  the  paddock 
stretched  woodlands,  bounded  by  a  wall 
so  low  that  travellers  going  up  and  down  the 
high-road  could  look  into  the  cool  green 
depths.  In  obedience  to  Simon's  orders, 
Marjorie  had  not  approached  the  boundary. 
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But  there  might  be  riding  on  that  road  a 
knight-errant  who  would  succour  a  dis- 
tressed damsel. 

She  played  with  the  idea,  not  believing, 
yet  not  deeming  it  impossible.  Eventually 
she  stole  through  the  wood  to  the  low  mossy 
wall. 

It  happened  that  in  an  adjacent  market 
town  an  annual  fair  was  that  day  held. 
There  were,  therefore,  many  passers-by. 
The  girl  who,  all  unconscious  of  loneliness, 
had  yet  been  very  lonely,  was  glad  to  watch 
the  simple  pageant.  The  country  people, 
walking,  driving  in  slow  vehicles,  jogging 
along  on  sturdy  cobs,  saw  the  strange, 
bright,  cloaked  figure  seated  on  the  wall 
under  the  greenery. 

"  Look,  mother,  there's  a  witch  !  "  said 
an  urchin,  and  instantly  she  answered — 

"  Cross  my  palm  with  silver  and  I'll  tell 
your  fortune." 

"  'Tis  one  of  they  show-folk,"  said  the 
mother,  and  offered  sixpence. 

Somewhat  astonished  at  this  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  herself  as  a  witch,  Marjorie  was 
too  much  of  a  child  not  to  continue  the 
pretty  game.  She  told  the  fortunes  of  the 
group  so  adroitly  and  with  such  success 
that  others  joined  in  the  demand.  They 
were  a  tolerant,  good-humoured  folk.  She 
was  not  known  to  them  ;  her  face,  shadowed 
by  the  hood  of  her  cloak,  was  hardly  dis- 
cernible ;  from  crown  to  heel  the  yellow 
cloak  enwrapped  her  as  she  sat. 

Her  fertile  imagination,  her  quick  wit, 
adroitly  served  her.  The  children,  perhaps, 
thought  her  really  a  witch  ;  their  elders 
considered  her  a  good  business  woman  for 
stationing  herself  where  she  could  take  toll 
of  heavy  pockets  without  competition. 

She  tied  her  silver  coins  in  a  corner  of 
her  cloak,  and,  when  noon  approached,  she 
took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  traffic  to 
speed  homewards,  entering  discreetly,  carry- 
ing her  disguise  and  her  treasure. 

The  adventure  had  brought  a  radiant 
bloom  to  her  face.  Mrs.  Martin  noted  the 
glow,  and  asked  what  she  had  been  doing. 
She  answered  readily  she  had  been  a  witch, 
and  the  woman  smiled  indulgently,  remark- 
ing to  herself  that  Mr.  Simon  did  well  to  be 
so  careful  of  his  sister,  who  was  so  lovely 
and  so  innocent. 

Her  sense  of  affluence  was  such  a  satis- 
faction that  she  could  not  resist  increasing 
her  secret  hoard.  She  thought  she  had 
solved  the  problem  that  had  so  perplexed 
her.  She  assured  herself  that  she  would  soon 
be  independent  of  Simon,  who  could  then 


marry  Miss  Dalrymple  and  live  happy  ever 
after. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  as  the  morning 
had  been.  Occasionally  pedestrians  other 
than  country  folk  stopped  to  be  amused. 
One  and  all  they  imagined  her  of  the 
show  people,  though  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion. A  girl  in  tweeds,  with  a  man  and 
a  fishing-rod,  remarked  later  that  the  witch 
had  a  fascinating  voice,  and  her  companion 
vowed  she  had  hands  that  surely  belonged 
to  no  gipsy  woman.  One  man  said  after- 
wards that  the  girl  had  a  cloak  "  like  that 
poor  little  woman  Sybil  Rennie  used  to 
affect.    You  remember." 

The  afternoon  waned  and  the  stream  of 
wayfarers  ceased.  Those  who  were  attend- 
ing the  fair  had  now  arrived  there,  and  the 
hour  of  return  was  not  yet.  Marjorie  was 
about  to  withdraw,  when  from  the  Squire's 
wood  opposite  came  a  man  who  leapt  the 
wall,  and,  seeing  her,  stood  in  the  roadway, 
swinging  his  stick. 

He  was  a  rough  -  looking  fellow.  His 
cap  was  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
wore  a  bright-hued  handkerchief  about  his 
swarthy  neck ;  the  pockets  of  his  coat 
bulged.  He  glanced  up  and  down  the  road, 
then  crossed  to  where  she  sat. 

"  What's  your  lay  ?  "  he  demanded. 

Intuitively  she  disliked  him.  She  returned 
no  answer.  He  could  not  see  her  face 
distinctly. 

"  Lost  your  tongue  ?  "  he  queried. 

She  said  nothing.  Under  the  folds  of  her 
cloak  she  clutched  her  earnings,  which  were 
tied  in  a  corner.  The  man  suddenly  reached 
out,  caught  her  by  the  shoulder  and  shook 
her  so  that  she  almost  lost  her  balance,  and, 
to  save  herself,  she  threw  out  her  hands. 
The  heavy  little  bundle  swung  from  her 
hold,  and  instantly  he  descried  it. 

With  a  low  guttural  sound  he  snatched 
at  it,  but  her  passion  blazed.  She  forgot  her 
fear.  Her  small  strong  hands  fought  with 
him  for  the  spoil.  Vindictively  he  cursed 
her. 

"  Let  be,  or  I'll  throttle  you  !  "  he  growled, 
bringing  his  face  close  to  hers.  She  looked 
about  her  from  side  to  side,  still  struggling 
with  him.  He  whipped  out  a  knife,  cut  her 
treasure  out  of  her  grasp,  sprang  over  the 
wall,  and  disappeared  under  the  trees. 

She  screamed.  The  quiet  woods  echoed 
and  re-echoed  with  the  cry.  She  would  have 
pursued  him,  but  immediately  on  the  other 
side  of  the  opposite  wall  appeared  two 
people,  a  man  and  a  woman.  Marjorie  knew 
the  Squire.    She  screamed  again  intelligibly, 
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and  the  Squire  also  leapt  the  wall  and  came 
quickly  to  her,  his  companion  following. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  What's  the 
matter  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

She  pushed  back  her  hood. 

"  Good  Heavens,  it's  Marjorie  Rennie  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  What's  the  matter  ? 
What's  happened  ?  " 

"  There's  a  man  in  there.  He  came  out 
of  your  wood  and  stole  my  money,  and  now 
he  has  gone.  Look  !  Look  at  what  he  did  !  " 
She  held  up  the  despoiled  cloak. 

"  A  man  ?  Why,  that's  been  cut  with  a 
knife  !  Stole  your  money,  eh  1  How  much  ?  " 

"  A  lot — oh,  such  a  lot !  All  silver 
money."  She  began  to  cry,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  all  about  ?  "  de- 
manded the  Squire,  turning  to  his  companion. 
"  You  ask  her.  It's  Rennie's  young  sister. 
He  guards  her  like  the  apple'  of  his  eye. 
Money,  eh  ?    Tied  up  in  her  cloak  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  the  girl  sobbed.  "  I 
earned  it." 

"  Earned  it !  Good  Heavens  !  You  earned 
it!" 

She  looked  up,  ceasing  to  weep.  Her  tears 
became  her. 

"  I  will  tell  your  fortune,  sir,  if  you  cross 
my  palm  with  silver,"  she  said. 

Later  Simon  Rennie  returned  to  Green 
Gables.  Marjorie,  very  pensive  and  quiet, 
had  had  her  supper  and  was  sitting  in  the 
embrasure  listening  to  the  tapping  of 
the  lime  tree  on  the  window.  Suddenly  the 
library  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Simon, 
somewhat  indistinct  in  the  dusk,  called  her 
name.  The  tone  of  his  voice  startled  her. 
She  went  to  him  at  once  demurely. 

A  lighted  lamp  illumined  the  room. 
Simon  seemed  strangely  tall,  and  there  was 
anger  in  his  face.  He  did  not  speak  im- 
mediately, but  stood  by  the  table,  looking 
at  her  with  his  angry  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me  what  you  have  been  doing  with  yourself 
to-day,"  he  said  at  last. 

She  was  silent,  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  her 
adventures.  Until  this  moment  she  had  seen 
nothing  wrong  in  what  she  had  done ;  now, 
suddenly,  everything  was  wrong. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Don't  be  angry.  You  see,  I  wanted  some 
money." 

Simon  breathed  very  quickly.  His  fingers 
clenched  and  unclenched. 

"  I  think  you  have  taken  leave  of  your 
senses,"  he  said.  "  Look  here  !  I  have  a 
letter  from  Hughes,  telling  me  you  spent 


the  afternoon  sitting  by  the  roadside  telling 
fortunes  to  anyone  who  would  give  you 
money.  The  disgrace  of  it  !  It  is  intoler- 
able !  " 

He  threw  the  letter  on  the  table. 

"  He  says  you  were  assaulted  and  robbed. 
They've  even  caught  the  fellow,  and  want 
me  to  prosecute.  Prosecute  !  Rather  would 
I  see  the  length  of  the  country  between 
myself  and  him  !  " 

She  was  silent,  unable  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

She  twisted  her  small  hands  in  her  thin 
white  dress.  Her  childlike  demeanour 
struck  him. 

"  You  behave  like  a  stupid  child,"  he 
said.  "  Stupid  !  Your  conduct  is  monstrous  ! 
I  cannot  conceive  why  you  did  such  a  thing. 
To  wear  your  mother's  cloak,  to  sit  by  the 
roadside  and  beg  for  money  !  " 

She  sighed  deeply. 

"  Go  to  bed  !  "  he  stormed.  "  I  don't  wish 
to  see  you  till  you  understand  the  disgrace 
of  it !  " 

She  turned  obediently.  Suddenly  she 
swung  round,  ran  to  him,  and  would  have 
taken  his  hand. 

"  Simon,  Simon,  you  don't  understand  ! 
Let  me  tell  you — oh,  do  let  me  tell  you  !  " 

His  mood  of  furious  anger  changed  to  a 
cruel  calmness. 

"  I  understand  perfectly,"  he  said.  "  No 
matter  what  your  reason  may  be,  you  have 
committed  an  outrage.  Our  mother's 
memory,  our  good  name — both  disgraced  ! 
I  will  not  believe  you  are  responsible  for 
your  actions." 

She  drew  back  trembling.  His  present 
attitude  was  worse  than  his  anger.  She 
could  not  speak  to  him  for  the  pain  in  her 
throat. 

"  I  have  striven  to  realise  my  duty  to 
you,"  he  continued  pitilessly.  "  It  seems 
that  I  have  failed  in  not  providing  a  duenna. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  you  were  not 
to  be  trusted,  that  you  could  be  so  utterly 
lost  to  all  sense  of  decency.  To  sit  by  the 
roadside  and  beg  money  of  the  passers-by  ! 
The  very  idea  is  intolerable  !  " 

Suddenly  he  strode  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

"  Go  to  bed  !  "  he  ordered. 

She  went  slowly  from  his  presence, 
ascended  to  her  room.  She  undressed,  still 
white-lipped,  but  tearless.  The  aching  pain 
in    her  throat   was    a    torment.      Simon's 
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words  echoed  and  re-echoed  endlessly  in 
her  mind. 

She  brushed  her  short  hair.  Then,  as 
though  she  could  not  keep  away  from  the 
evidence  of  her  guilt,  she  stole  to  her 
mother's  room  and  went  gently  in. 

The  yellow  cloak  was  in  the  press  where 
she  had  hidden  it.  She  sat  down  on  the  floor 
and  spread  it  before  her.  The  jagged  edges 
hurt  her  physically,  as  though  they  repre- 
sented a  wound. 

She  began  to  weep  over  it.  She  kissed  it 
over  and  over.  And  then — was  it  the  spirit 
of  the  beloved  dead  mother  that  came  and 
drew  the  tear- wet  cloth  from  her  distraught 
hands  ? 

"  Marjorie,  I  have  come  as  quickly  as  I 
could,"  said,  a  voice.  "  I  only  heard  at 
dinner  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  written  to 
Simon.    Was  he  very  angry  ?  " 

"  He  was  terribly,  terribly  angry,"  she 
sobbed,  heedless  of  the  identity  of  her 
visitor,  caring  only  that  here  was  one  to 
whom  she  might  voice  her  wrongs.  "  He 
said  I  am  a  disgrace.  ...  He  said  I  am  out 
of  my  senses  .  .  .  ." 

"  When  men  are  angry  they  speak  like 
that.  Tell  me  everything.  I  will  go  pre- 
sently and  explain  to  him." 

The  child  poured  out  her  story,  eagerly, 
rapidly,  in  a  quivering  voice.  "  Mrs.  Martin 
said  Simon  wanted  to  marry  Miss  Dal- 
rymple,  but  he  could  not  because  he  had  to 
take  care  of  me.  We  are  so  very  poor.  She 
said  Simon  stayed  away  from  the  garden- 
party  because  Miss  Dalrymple  would  be 
there." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  I  know  Simon  wants  to  marry  Miss 
Dalrymple.  I  know  it.  I  saw  .  .  .  But  I 
did  not  beg  for  money,  as  he  said.  The 
people  enjoyed  it.  The  little  boy  thought 
of  it  first.  He  said  '  There's  a  witch.'  I  did 
not  think  of  being  a  witch  till  he  spoke." 

In  the  library  Simon  Rennie  was  reading 
and  re-reading  the  Squire's  letter.  The 
Squire  had  written  in  a  humorous  strain 
which  the  young  man  did  not  appreciate. 
Indeed,  every  time  he  perused  it  his  anger 
increased.  The  door  was  opened  very 
suddenly  to  its  widest  extent.  He  looked  up, 
then  started  to  his  feet.  Miss  Dalrymple, 
having  made  her  second  effective  entry 
that  evening,  closed  the  door  and  crossed 
the  room  to  him. 


"  I  think  you  must  be  the  very  last  man 
in  this  world  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  a  child,"  she  said  deliberately. 

She  was  nearly  as  tall  as  he,  and  start- 
lingly  fair.  Her  entry  had  astonished  him. 
He  summoned  his  forces. 

"  I  have  reason  to  be  aware  of  it,"  h@ 
answered  bitterly. 

"  You  have  had  a  great  scene  with  that 
poor  child.  She  is  terrified.  Pray,  why  have 
I  not  met  her  before  ?  " 

"  Her  behaviour " 

She  made  a  gesture. 

"  Is  this  heavy-brother  business  so  neces- 
sary ?  When  I  consider  what  girls  of  her 
age  generally  are,  I  think  it  wonderful  that 
she  should  be  so  unspoiled,  so  naive.  Tell  me, 
why  have  you  kept  her  in  such  seclusion  ? 
Why  have  I  not  met  her  before  ?  " 

She  spoke  for  all  the  world  as  if  she  were 
angry.  Believing  that  she  despised  him, 
his  anger  died. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  have  not  met 
her.  She  has  not  been  home  long,  and  I 
have  not  been  very  festive."  He  finished 
abruptly. 

"  So  !  "  Her  voice  softened,  deepened. 
"  She  has  had  no  companionship  but  her 
dreams." 

He  met  her  gaze. 

"  Dreams,"  she  said  idly,  as  though  she 
were  thinking  aloud.  "  Little,  silken,  elu- 
sive, delicate,  winged  things — so  easy  for 
you  to  kill,  for  your  blundering  feet  to 
trample  on." 

He  caught  his  breath. 

"  Don't  !  Don't !  "  He  advanced,  trem- 
bling hands  outstretched.  "  I  trample  on 
my  own  dreams,  too." 

Her  hands  met  his,  clasped  them,  held 
them.  He  pressed  them  to  his  lips,  and  then 
he  was  pouring  out  the  story  of  his  love,  his 
poverty,  his  pride.  She  came  nearer,  her 
blue  eyes  like  flames.  His  lips  were  on  her 
lips,  and  his  torrent  of  words  was  stilled. 

Again  the  door  opened.  Marjorie,  in 
her  white  night-gown,  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Simon,  I  came  to  tell  you  I  am  sorry — 
I  am  sorry  !  " 

Miss  Dalrymple  extricated  herself  from 
Simon's  hold. 

"  Ah,  come  in,  child,"  she  said.  "  Give 
her  half-a-crown,  Simon,  and  let  her  tell 
you  your  fortune." 


:  'The  Islands  are  a  lottery,1  lie  was  telling  her.     '  Draw  the  right  number,  and  vou're  made. 
That's  why  we  stick  to  theui.' " 
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10-M0RR0W,  daylight,  then  ?  " 
"That's  right." 
;  Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  Frank." 

When  he  had  gone,  Amery  settled  back  on 
the  cabin  locker  to  smoke  a  disreputable  pipe 
in  slow,  methodical  puffs,  and  stare  fixedly 
at  the  swinging  lamp.  He  knew  exactly 
where  his  partner  was  going.  He  would 
catch  the  two-thirty  ferry  across  the  harbour 
and  climb  the  red  earth  path  to  the  bungalow 
with  the  garden  overlooking  the  sea. 
There  he  would  be  as  charming  as  Frank 
Baird  knew  how  to  be.  He  would  balance 
a  tea-cup  on  his  knee  with  the  ease  of  an 
expert,  and  talk  trivialities  until  the  old  man 
fell  asleep.  Then  he  and  Dorothy  would  go 
into  the  garden.  There  was  an  arbour  at 
the  bottom,  right  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
covered  with  passion-fruit  vine  .  .  . 

Here  Amery  checked  the  flow  of  his 
thoughts    as    though    turning    off    a    tap. 


He  possessed  the  unusual  strength  of  mind 
to  do  this,  and  always  did  it  at  the 
same  juncture.  He  considered  it  unwise 
to  go  further,  because  once,  when  he  had 
allowed  himself  that  privilege,  he  found  him- 
self entertaining  disturbing  and  altogether 
foreign  sentiments  toward  Frank.  And  that 
would  never  do.  Better  break  with  your 
partner  than  hate  him.  Besides,  the  thing 
was  childish  .  .  .  Amery  uncrossed  his 
legs,  stood  up,  and  shook  himself  like  a 
mastiff,  then  reached  down  a  roll  of  charts 
from  the  rack  in  the  cabin  roof,  and  fell  to 
studying  them  with  knit  brows. 

So  correct  had  he  been  in  his  estimate 
of  Baird's  movements,  that  at  that  moment 
his  partner  was  balancing  a  blue-and-white 
china  cup  on  his  knee,  the  while  he  discussed 
party  politics  with  the  old  man.  An  hour 
later  he  was  sitting  in  the  vine-clad  arbour 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  pretending  to 
watch  the  ferry-boats  that  scarred  the  fair 
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face  of  the  harbour,  but  in  reality  uncon- 
scious of  anything  save  the  woman  at  his 
side. 

"  The  Islands  are  a  lottery,"  he  was 
telling  her.  "  Draw  the  right  number,  and 
you're  made.  That's  why  we  stick  to 
them." 

"  You  and  Tom  have  had  a  good  many 
draws,  haven't  you  ?  "  said  the  girl,  smiling. 

"  I  suppose  we  have,"  he  confessed,  "  but 
you  never  know  your  luck,  and  this  time.  .  ." 
He  stopped  abruptly,  plucked  a  passion- 
fruit  leaf  with  a  quick,  nervous  movement, 
and  commenced  tearing  it  to  ribbons. 

"  Yes,  this  time  ?  "  prompted  the  girl. 

"It's  hit  or  miss."  He  looked  into  her 
unwavering  eyes. 

"  Hit  or  miss — this  time." 

"  And  Tom  told  you  not  to  let  me  know 
anything  about  it,"  suggested  the  girl,  in 
her  low,  even  voice. 

Baird  looked  down  at  the  shredded  leaf 
in  his  hand,  then  flicked  it  from  him  and 
settled  back  on  the  cushions. 

"  Tom  doesn't  '  tell '  me  to  do  things- 
like  that,"  he  said  deliberately.  "  He's 
nominal  skipper  aboard,  because  someone's 
got  to  be,  and  he's  the  elder  man,  but  we're 
partners.    It  was  an  understanding." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  girl  softly.  "  I  like 
the  way  you  and  Tom  understand  one 
another." 

"  We  ought  to,  after  being  shipmates 
seven  years." 

"  And  I  envy  you  Tom." 

Baird  looked  away  over  the  harbour,  the 
tan  of  his  face  slowly  deepening. 

"  He's  a  good  fellow,"  he  said  shortly. 

A  silence  fell  between  them,  one  of  those 
silences  that  a  woman  knows  intuitively 
how  long  to  sustain.  It  was  inevitably 
Baird  who  broke  it. 

"  We've  bought  the  Spindrift"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"  The  Spindrift  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Tatham's  auxiliary  yacht."  He 
went  on  hurriedly,  as  though  pent-up 
thoughts  had  suddenly  found  vent.  "  She's 
only  fifty  feet  over  all,  but  a  picture.  The 
auxiliary  motor  drives  her  at  six.  I've 
been  learning  'em  up.  I'm  engineer."  He 
laughed  boyishly.  "  I  tell  you,  we're  all 
in  with  the  Spindrift." 

"  But  isn't  she  very  small  for — for  the 
Islands  ?  " 

"  In  tonnage,  perhaps,  but  you  should 
see  her  construction.  She's  a  cruiser,  fit 
to  go  anywhere,  and  two  men  can  handle 
her  ;  that's  what  we  want." 


"  You  two — alone  I  " 

"  As  far  as  the  Islands,  yes.  We'll  pick 
up  a  Kanaka  crew  there— if  we  want  one." 
Baird  grinned  mysteriously.  "  We're  on 
to  something  this  time." 

Again  there  fell  a  silence,  and  again  it 
was  Baird  who  broke  it. 

"  Copra  and  shell  are  dead,"  he  went  on. 
"  Companies  with  steamers  are  handling 
that  sort  of  stuff  these  days.  We're  after 
something  better  than  copra  and  shell,  and 

if  we  get  it— :if  we  get  it "     His  long, 

nervous  fingers  were  interlocked  and  writhing 
between  his  knees.  "  But  there's  always 
an  '  if,'  isn't  there  ?  "  he  ended  abruptly. 

"  You  mustn't  look  at  it  like  that,"  said 
the  girl.  "  Of  course  you'll  get  it,  though 
I  don't  know  what  the  '  it  '  is — no,"  she 
added  quickly,  as  he  turned  to  her  with 
parted  lips,  "  and  I  don't  want  to  know — 
if  Tom  would  rather  not." 

"  It  was  only  that  we  thought " 

"  It  was  an  understanding,"  the  girl 
reminded  him.     "  Good  luck  to  you  both." 

"  Thanks,"  he  said,  staring  over  the 
harbour.  "  And  whether  it's  hit  or  miss, 
you'll  be  the  first  to  hear  ;  but  you  know 
that." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  she  answered. 

A  grim  smile  twisted  Baird's  mouth, 
but  his  eyes  never  left  the  harbour. 

"  Sometimes,"  he  said,  "  I  wonder  just 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  hit." 

Across  the  water  a  clock  boomed  the 
hour  of  six.  It  seemed  to  break  Baird's 
train  of  thought.  He  stirred  uneasily,  then 
got  up. 

"  I  must  be  going,"  he  said  ;  "we  sail 
at  daylight." 

And  he  went,  leaving  the  girl,  a  dainty 
white  figure  against  the  all-pervading  green 
of  the  garden,  looking  after  him  with 
thoughtful  eyes. 

Even  then  he  only  missed  his  partner  by 
a  few  minutes.  Once  they  had  met  on  that 
red  earth  path  leading  up  to  the  bungalow, 
and  it  had  constituted  a  situation  not  to 
be  repeated.  Thereafter,  through  all  the 
years  that  they  had  known  Dorothy  Fielding, 
it  was  tacitly  agreed  between  them  that  Baird 
should  go  in  the  afternoon  and  Amery  in  the 
evening.  Their  understanding  of  one  another 
was  extraordinarily  clear. 

"  I  envy  you  Tom,"  the  girl  had  said, 
and  she  spoke  truth.  There  was  that  in 
Amery  that  inspired  confidence,  a  quiet 
solidity  that  was  infinitely  restful,  especially 
to  a  woman.  She  went  on  with  her  needle- 
work when  he  came,  and  Amery  sat  smoking 
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placidly,  saying  little,  but  absorbing  her 
proximity  with  a  thoroughness  that  con- 
verted her  every  word  and  movement  into 
a  memory. 

And  at  daylight  the  next  morning  she 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  in  a  fluttering 
kimono,  her  hands  at  her  breast,  while  a 
trim  white  yacht  surged  down  the  harbour 
fairway  under  power.  As  the  vessel  drew 
level  with  the  bungalow,  the  helmsman 
raised  an  arm,  and  presently,  above  the 
sliding  hatch  aft,  a  head  appeared  and 
another  arm  was  raised  and  lowered  in  fare- 
well. 

So  the  partners  put  to  sea,  and  the 
woman  they  loved  watched  them  from  the 
cliff  until  their  ship  dissolved  into  the  rose- 
tinted  haze  of  dawn. 

North-north-east  they  sailed,  the  south- 
east trade  serving  them  well.  The  Spindrift 
proved  a  witch.  Sometimes,  with  tiller 
lashed  for  hours  on  end,  she  surged  through 
indigo  waters,  while  the  partners  ate  or 
slept  or  discussed  their  undertaking  over 
charts  outspread  on  the  cabin  table.  The 
fittings  of  the  Spindrift  had  been  reduced 
to  bare  necessities.  Gone  were  Tatham's 
atrocious  water-colours  in  gilt  frames  that 
had  bespattered  the  white  walls  of  the  saloon, 
flimsy  door  hangings,  tapestry  cushion 
covers,  and  all  the  senseless  fripperies  of 
an  overdressed  ship.  And  the  partners 
were  no  less  business-like.  They  spoke 
only  when  they  had  something  to  say. 
Small-talk  had  long  since  passed  out  of  their 
curriculum.  They  knew  instinctively  what 
there  was  to  be  done,  and  did  it  with  a 
maximum  of  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of 
fuss.  Moreover,  they  had  shed  their  shore- 
going  clothes  as  effectively  as  their  party 
manners.  Baird  wore  a  flimsy  straw  hat, 
an  undervest  and  a  towel ;  Amery  a  battered 
solar  topee,  a  sleeveless  shirt,  and  a  pair 
of  well-beloved  dungarees. 

One  thing  only  remained  unchanged  below 
deck  on  the  Spindrift,  and  that  was  the 
gorgeous  mahogany  chronometer  case  in 
the  saloon.  It  contained,  untouched  and 
rated  to  the  last  minute  of  departure,  three 
of  the  best  instruments  money  could  buy, 
and  in  another  compartment,  no  less 
sacred,  Amery's  disreputable-looking  pillar 
sextant. 

After  something  like  two  weeks  of  almost 
monotonously  perfect  weather,  and  at  a 
dawn  of  pearl  -  grey  cloud  floating  in 
amethyst,  the  Spindrift  raised  an  atoll.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  Tau  group,  comprising 
over  three  hundred  of  these  fairy  rings  of 


the  sea.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  yacht 
sailed  along  walls  of  surf-pounded  coral 
enclosing  lagoons  of  unbelievable  colour. 

At  night  she  anchored  to  the  reef,  for 
no  one  ventures  amongst  the  Taus  when 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  blue  water  from 
green,  and  Baird  went  ashore,  returning 
in  a  few  hours  with  three  sturdy  "  boys." 
These  had  no  idea  where  they  were  going, 
nor  when,  if  ever,  they  would  return  ; 
neither  did  they  care,  provided  there  was 
a  ship  to  sail.  Coast  Kanakas  are  like  that, 
and  they  worked  the  Spindrift  to  such 
purpose  that  in  two  days  their  home  was 
well  over  the  rim  of  the  horizon  and  the  yacht 
lay  hove-to  on  an  oily  swell. 
Amery  lowered  his  binoculars. 
"  Piper's  a  bit  out,"  he  said,  "  but  that's 
to  be  expected." 
Baird  nodded. 

"  Better  charm  her  up  and  have  a  look 
round." 

Exactly  what  the  Tau  "  boys  "  thought  of 
the  Spindrifts  subsequent  antics  it  is  hard 
to  say.  A  machine  was  set  in  motion  that 
had  the  amazing  effect  of  propelling  them 
through  a  stark  calm  at  six  knots  for  three 
days  and  in  ever-widening  circles,  while 
the  two  white  men  ceaselessly  scoured  the 
horizon.  What  they  expected  to  find,  the 
great  spirits  alone  knew,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  beyond  Tau  there  is  nothing. 

It  was  equally  evident  that  these  two 
were  capable  of  miracles,  for  at  the  end  of 
a  weary  week  two  bo'sun  birds,  their  long, 
thread-like  tails  streaming  in  their  wake, 
appeared  out  of  nowhere,  after  the  fashion 
of  sea-birds,  and  circled  above  the  ship's 
truck,  swooping  now  and  then  to  get  a  closer 
view  of  the  intruders.  Others  joined  them, 
and  presently,  amid  the  babel  of  bird  voices 
and  the  rush  of  wings,  one  of  the  white  men, 
who  had  stood  like  a  figure-head  in  the  bows 
for  the  past  hour,  flung  up  an  arm,  and  where 
he  pointed  a  dull  grey  mass  rose  out  of  the 
sea.  That  is  what  the  Tau  "  boys  "  claim 
to  this  day.  It  was  interesting,  too,  to  see 
the  effect  of  this  miracle  upon  its  workers. 
The  hands  of  one  trembled  visibly  as  he 
took  the  wheel  and  spun  it  over.  The  other 
showed  no  sign.  By  such  trivialities  do  the 
unsophisticated  tell  the  fibre  of  a  man. 

The  land  they  were  now  rapidly  n earing 
was  shrouded  in  mist — a  mist  of  birds 
that  rose  and  hovered  and  shrieked.  It 
was  necessary  to  shout  above  the  din. 
Wings  fanned  the  face.  The  whale-boat 
was  lowered  and  rowed  shoreward  under  a 
drumming  roof  of  them. 


The  laud  they  were  now  rapidly  Hearing  was  shrouded  in  mist— a  mist  of  birds  that  rose 


Amery  and  Baird  landed  without  difficulty, 
and  trudged  inland  through  an  ankle-deep, 
greyish  dust  that  rose  about  them  in  choking 
clouds.  Neither  spoke.  All  day,  without 
food  or  drink,  they  scoured  the  island  in  a 
wilting  heat  that  seemed  to  affect  them  not 
at  all.  From  north  to  south,  east  to  west, 
they  plodded  and  paced,  always  through  the 
same  grey  dust  littered  with  the  skeletons 
and  feathers  of  birds,  and  always  to  the 
drumming  accompaniment  of  wings. 

Towards  night  they  stumbled  down  to  the 
beach  like  a  pair  of  weary  dustmen,  rowed 
out  to  the  ship,  and  sat  staring  at  one  another 
across  the  cabin  table. 

It  was  hard  to  realise  even  now.     The 


island  they  had  found,  the  same  that  old 
Piper,  the  consumptive  schooner  skipper, 
swore  he  had  seen,  but  was  too  sick  at  the 
time  to  alter  his  course  and  inspect,  was  a 
straggler,  a  lost,  uncharted  child  of  the  Taus. 
It  was  of  upheaved  coral  formation,  which 
means  that  it  had  been  an  atoll  until 
some  mighty  convulsion  of  the  earth's 
past  had  thrust  it  clear  of  the  sea.  What 
had  once  been  its  lagoon  was  now  a  bone- 
dry  basin  a  mile  by  a  mile  and  a  half, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  pure  guano.  And  it 
was  theirs. 

"  Well,  that's  that,  and  here's  to  it  !  " 
said  Baird,  with  glass  upraised  and  an 
excited  catch  in  his  voice. 


and  hovered  and  shrieked.     It  was  necessary  to  shout  above  the  din.     Wings  fanned  the  face." 


Amery  filled  his  pipe  with  customary 
deliberation. 

"  Piper  was  three  degrees  out,"  he  com- 
plained,  "  three   degrees  .  .  .  ." 

Such  was  their  respective  fashion  of 
hailing  good  fortune. 

An  hour  later  the  auxiliary  was 
propelling  the  Spindrift  through  an  oily 
calm,  when  a  shudder  ran  through  the  ship, 
followed  by  the  faint  clang  of  metal  and  the 
crazy  racing  of  the  engine. 

Amery  sprang  aft,  and  saw  under  a  bare 
fathom  of  crystal-clear  water  a  forest  of 
coral  fronds,  and  above  them,  protruding 
from  the  ship's  quarter,  the  shattered 
remains  of  a  propeller.     They  had  barely 


grazed  a  submerged  reef,  another  atoll  in 
the  making,  but  it  was  enough  ;  the  Spin- 
drift lay  helpless  as  a  log.  Thus  the  Islands 
kiss  on  one  cheek  and  strike  the  other 
within  an  hour. 

The  days  that  followed  were  in  the  nature 
of  an  accumulative  nightmare.  For  the 
first  three  the  Tau  "  boys  "  squatted  in  the 
bows,  whistling  for  a  wind  that  never  came, 
and  the  partners  occupied  the'r  thoughts 
with  a  garden  overlooking  the  sea  and  other 
things  worth  having.  On  the  fourth  grey 
clouds  assembled,  merged  into  a  nonde- 
script murk,  and  settled  down  on  the  face 
of  the  waters  like  a  giant  hand  intent  on 
crushing  the  breath  out  of  life. 
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"  Looks  like  a  stayer,"  commented  Baird. 
Amery  nodded.  He  knew  the  signs  of 
tliis  pestiferous  region  on  the  Line.  He 
could  recall  the  name  of  a  sailing-ship 
that  had  had  her  insurance  paid  before 
getting  clear  of  the  Taus.  But  what  troubled 
him  was  the  knowledge  that  on  the  morrow 
they  must  begin  to  ration  the  water. 
***** 
There  came  a  night,  as  dead  as  the  eternity 
of  days  and  nights  that  had  preceded  it, 
when  Amery  woke  from  a  fevered  sleep  and 
lay  staring  at  the  beams  above  his  bunk. 
His  throat  ached  abominably,  his  tongue 
felt  like  dry  flannel  in  the  mouth,  but  there 
was  nothing  new  in  this.  The  ship's  company 
was  long  since  down  to  half  a  pint  of  water  a 
day,  and  all  that  remained  was  a  bare  three 
gallons  in  a  beaker  carefully  guarded  in 
the  saloon.  What  struck  Amery  as  unusual 
was  a  sound,  so  faint  as  to  be  hardly 
discernible,  but  to  his  fever  -  sharpened 
ears  maddeningly  unmistakable — the  gentle 
trickle  of  water.  For  an  instant  he  ascribed 
it  to  his  own  delirium,  the  next  he  had  moved 
his  head  sufficiently  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  saloon.  It  was  dark,  but  on  the  floor 
it  seemed  there  was  something  in  faint 
relief,  something  altogether  too  close  to  the 
water  beaker.    It  moved. 

"  Swab  !  "  croaked  Amery,  and  fired. 
Yet,  by  the  time  he  had  sprung  from  his 
bunk  and  switched  on  the  light,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  three  startled 
faces  of  the  Tau  "  boys,"  each  on  his  mat  in 
the  fo'eastle,  and  Baird  raised  on  an  elbow, 
peevishly  demanding  to  know  the  cause  of 
the  racket. 

"  Either  I'm  a  rotten  bad  shot,  or  I've 
got  ?em,"  said  Amery,  flicking  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead. 

"  Bit  of  both,  I  expect,"  grumbled  Baird. 
"  Finished  the  quinine  ?  " 

He  was  standing  it  better  than  his  partner, 
but  then  he  was  a  younger  man,  and  fever 
had  never  taken  a  proper  hold  on  him. 
Amery  climbed  back  to  his  bunk,  alternately 
shivering  under  a  pyramid  of  blankets  and 
anathematising  himself  for  a  back  number. 
The  next  day  it  rained,  but  a  mile  away. 
It  has  a  knack  of  doing  that  on  the  Line. 
You  may  stand  on  a  ship's  deck  and  see- 
the grey  pall  of  the  sky  burst  into  a  deluge 
on  either  hand,  hear  the  maddening  patter 
and  plash  of  fresh  water  meeting  salt,  and 
never  a  drop  come  your  way.  Again  the 
Islands,  in  whimsical  mood.    ,. 

And  then,  as  though  by  magic,  there 
came  an  evening  when  it  was  possible  to 


breathe  without  effort,  when  one  could  lean 
over  the  rail,  at  first  imagining,  then  con- 
vincing oneself  of  the  blessed  motion  of  air 
by  the  faint  bellying  of  the  mainsail.  The 
Spindrift  was  under  weigh. 

Baird  took  over,  spinning  the  wheel  with 
a  flourish. 

' '  West-sou'  -west, '  'Amery  directed  between 
clenched  teeth,  and  staggered  to  his  bunk. 

The  Kanakas  capered  in  the  bows  at 
the  sight  of  the  Taus  a  few  days  later,  swam 
ashore  before  the  anchor  had  touched  bottom, 
and  returned  with  a  canoe-load  of  green 
coco-nuts. 

Baird  leant  over  his  partner's  bunk. 
"  It's  all  over,  old  man,"  he  said,  shaking 
him  gently.    ei  Tom,  d'you  hear  ?  " 

Amery  heard,  and  opened  his  eyes  on  a 
brimming  shell  of  coco-nut  milk,  that  he 
drained  at  a  draught.  But  he  was  weak, 
pitiably  weak. 

"  You'd  better  get  on  with  it,"  he  whis- 
pered.   "  I'm  no  good  for  a  bit." 

Baird  looked  down  on  him,  a  strange 
expression  in  his  eyes. 

u  What  d'you  take  me  for  ?  "  he  de- 
manded. 

Amery  struggled  on  to  an  elbow. 
"  You  know  what  I've  taken  you  for 
these  seven  years,"  he  growled,  "  and  if 
you're  anything  liLe  it,  you'll  do  what  I 
say.  Heave  right  ahead — register,  and 
lease,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Piper'll  give 
you  a  hand.  Amery,  Baird,  and  Piper 
Incorporated,  eh  ?  "  He  chuckled  raucously. 
"  A  thing  like  this  doesn't  want  to  be  left 
a  day  longer  than  need  be.  I'll  follow  on 
at  the  first  chance." 

Baird  turned  away  and  stared  through  a 
porthole.  He  could  do  that — the  best 
possible  for  his  partner.  All  his  wit  and 
energy  must  be  centred  on  just  that  from 
now  on — the  best  possible  for  Amery,  and 
perhaps,  in  time  .  .  . 

"  What  the  devil's  got  you  ?  "  boomed 
Amery. 

Baird  started  and  turned. 

"  Nothing,"  he  said.    "  I'll  go." 

***** 
He  had  not  meant  to  go  to  the  garden 
overlooking  the  sea,  not  until  Amery  was 
back.  But  the  first  evening,  alone  with  his 
thoughts  after  a  day  of  interviewing  sleek 
gentlemen  at  roll-top  desks  with  entirely 
satisfactory  results,  broke  down  his  resolve. 
There  could  be  no  harm,  and  he  must  talk 
to  someone  or  go  mad,  and  wouldn't  she 
think  it  strange  ?  .  .  .  Of  course  she  would, 
and  she  did,  and  said  so  in  the  arbour  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  garden,  if  she  had  not 
been  the  first  to  hear,  as  he  had  promised, 
she  would  never  have  forgiven  him. 

Baird  told  her  all — or  nearly  all,  and  at 
the  end  sat  staring  before  him  with  troubled 
eyes  until  the  girl's  hand  touched  his  arm. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Frank  ?  "  she  ques- 
tioned gently. 

He  started  and  stared  at  her. 

"  Nothing,"  he  said.    "  Why  ?  " 

"  You  can't  tell  me  that,"  she  insisted, 
still  very  gently. 

Baird  moved  uneasily. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Tom,"  he  confessed. 

The  girl  leant  back  on  the  cushions. 

"  Oh,  you  two  !  "  she  laughed,  and  was 
startled  at  the  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
on  her. 

"  I  tell  you  this,"  he  jerked  out ;  "  nothing 
that  I  can  do,  nothing,  you  understand, 
will  ever  repay  Tom  for  what  I've — for 
what  he's  done  for  me.    I  .  .  ." 

And  that  was  probably  why  half  an  hour 
later  Dorothy  Fielding  was  in  his  arms. 

"  It  was  never  anyone  else  ?  "  he 
demanded  roughly. 

"  Never,"  she  told  him. 

"  And  nothing  can  make  any  difference — 
nothing  ?  " 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  he  had  his 
answer.  "^i 

Two  months  after  they  were  married 
Amery  came  back,  a  trifle  thinner,  but  other- 
wise his  old  self. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  an  old  crock 
who  can't  hold  his  end  up  ?  "  he  asked 
Dorothy,  on  the  afternoon  of  his  first  call. 

"  Now  you're  fishing,"  she  bantered. 
"  Frank  says " 

"  But  you  surely  don't  take  any  notice 
of  what  Frank  says — now  ?  "  laughed 
Amery. 

They  managed  it  very  well,  that  first 
meeting,  until  Baird  left  them  to  afternoon 
tea,  while  he  interviewed  further  gentlemen 
at  roll-top  desks,  then  things  seemed  to 
drag.  They  had  never  dragged  before, 
and  Amery  was  at  a  loss  until  the  girl  took 
up  her  needlework  as  of  old. 

"  Tom,"  she  said  presently,  without 
looking  up,  "  will  you  help  us  ?  But  I 
needn't  have  asked  that,"  she  added,  the 
colour  suffusing  her  averted  face.  "  Just 
listen,  and  don't  say  anything  till  the  end, 
like  you  always  do.  Frank  has  something 
to  tell  you — something  that  he  has  told  me. 
If  he  didn't  tell  you,  I  believe  it  would  kill 
him  ;  he  is  like  that."  Her  head  bent 
lower  over  her  work,  her  voice  was  a  low 


monotone.  "It  is  a  thing  that  he — that 
we  both  think  shameful.  Nothing  will 
make  it  right,  but  something — surely  some- 
thing that  a  man  can  say  to  a  man  will 
make  it  easier  for  him."  She  lifted  her 
head  for  the  first  time.  "  Premise  me  you'll 
say  it." 

"  I  promise,"  said  Amery.     "  Go  on." 
She  put  down  her  work  and  went  over  to 
the  window,  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
room,  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  little  square 
of  suburban  garden  outside. 

"  You  shot  Frank."  she  said  quietly. 


For  hours  after  that  ghastly  interview 
Amery  paced  his  hotel  bedroom.  Curiously 
enough,  he  felt  no  resentment,  only  an  over- 
whelming pity  for  his  partner.  Heavens, 
what  a  confession  for  a  man  to  have  to  make  ! 
And  he  (Amery)  must  listen  to  it  and  say 
something  at  the  end—"  to  make  it  easier 
for  him."  He  laughed  in  sheer  hopeless- 
ness at  the  task  none  but  a  woman  would 
set.  Nothing  would  make  it  right,  she  had 
admitted  that  .  .  .  Amery  paused  in  his 
stride.  Two  wrongs  did  not  make  a  right, 
he  told  himself,  yet  they  have  been  mighty 
comforting  on  occasion.  The  thought 
seized  on  him,  held  him.  He  was  actually 
chuckling  at  his  own  cunning  when  the  bell- 
boy announced  Baird. 

It  was  plain  that  he  laboured  under 
intense  excitement. 

"  I  shan't  keep  you  long,"  he  said, 
declining  the  chair  Amery  indicated.  "  I've 
only  come  to  let  you  know  that  I'm  the  swab 
you  once  called  me.  Look  at  this."  He 
rolled  up  a  trouser  leg,  exposing  a  clean 
flesh  wound  in  the  calf.  "  You  did  that, 
and  you  know  when.  I  took  water.  There's 
no  excuse,  nothing.  I  wanted  to  get  through 
— you  know  why — and  I  got  through. 
For  nearly  two  weeks  I  took  water.  What 
have  you  got  to  say  to  that  ?  " 

Amery  slowly  levered  himself  out  of  his 
chair. 

"  Nothing  much,"  he  said,  "  except  that 
I  can't  see  the  necessity  of  all  this  song  and 
dance  about  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  what  you  think  %  " 
Baird  exploded.  "  I'll  take  anything — 
glad  to." 

Amery  looked  at  him,  a  whimsical  smile 
playing  under  his  moustache. 

"  You  fellows  with  superfine  consciences 
make  me  sick,"  he  said.  "  You're  a  pest, 
You  took  water.  Well,  for  that  matter, 
so  did  I." 


AT    THE    CHRISTMAS    PARTY 


Bobby  :    Are  }Tou  going  in  the  drawing-room  ? 

Famous  Pianist  :    Yes,  T  am  going  to  play  the  piano. 

Bobby  :    I'd  get  sent  to  bed  if  I  wetit  in  there  with  my  hair  looking  like  that. 
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A    BARGAIN. 
By  Gilbert  Davis. 

"Bill,"  said  my  sister  Dulcie,  "we  are 
going  to  do  some  Christmas  shopping." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  I  replied  mildly,  but  she  was 
not  to  be  put  off. 

"  I  said  *  We  are  going  shopping  ' !  "  She 
fixed  me  with  her  gaze,  and  I  knew  it  was 
hopeless. 

"  Kamerad!  "  I  said.  **  Where  are  we  going  ?  " 

She  reeled  off  the  names  of  most  of  the  big 
London  shops,  while  I  stood  and  gasped. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  haven't  forgotten  any- 
where?" I  managed  to  say  when  she  had 
finished,  but  my  attempt  at  sarcasm  was  quite 
lost  upon  her. 

"We  will  start  at  ten  and  lunch  out " 

"  Nuff  said  I  "  I  interrupted.  «'  I'll  go  and 
sell  some  of  my  oil  shares  to  pay  for  the 
lunch." 

My  word  I  We  did  have  a  morning  of  it. 
I  was  really  pleased  when  lunch-time  came, 
and  sank  down  thankfully  opposite  Dulcie  in 
the  restaurant  of  her  choice. 

"  You  look  tired,"  she  remarked. 

"  I  am  tired,"  I  replied,     **  I  seem  to  have 


spent  the  morning  in  holding  open  swing-doors 
for  other  people  to  pass  through." 

"  First  time  I've  ever  noticed  you  were  so 
polite,"  commented  my  sister. 

"  But  I've  finished,"  I  continued.  "  Manners 
or  no  manners,  I  shall  hold  open  no  more 
doors ! " 

"  I  bet  you  will !" 

"  No,  I  am  adamant.  No  more  doors !  " 
I  folded  my  arms  and  tried  to  look  determined. 
With  anyone  else  but  my  sister,  I  should  have 
succeeded,  but  she  merely  laughed. 

"  Well,  I'll  bet  you  five  bob  you  do  !  " 

"  Such  slang  I  "  I  said,  raising  my  hands  in 
mock  horror.     "  Still,  I'll  take  you  on." 

After  lunch  Fate  led  us  in  the  direction  of  a 
large  store  in  Oxford  Street. 

"  In  you  go ! "  I  said,  holding  the  door  for 
her.     "  You  don't  count  in  the  bet." 

I  was  just  going  to  let  go  of  the  door  when 
the  virion  appeared.  I'm  not  going  to  describe 
her.  She  wTas  too  wonderful.  Even  Dulcie 
admitted  afterwards  that  she  was  very  pretty. 

I  stood  gazing  at  her  in  wonderment,  with 
my  hand  still  on  the  door,  and  she  passed 
through,  rewarding  me  wjth  a  wonderful  smile. 
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Traveller  :  This  is  a  very  fatiguing  journey. 

Hielander  :  Ay,  an'  so  it  ocht  ta  be.     It's  costing  twa  poun's  twa  shilling  an'  saxpence  ! 


ffi.r-r 


BUSINESS   IS    BUSINESS. 

Head  of  the  Firm  :  There  isn't  time  for  you  to  clean  the  typewriter  this  morning,  Miss  Smytbe. 
Miss  Smythe  :  But  it  will  only  take  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Head  of  the  Firm  :  Yea,  I  know.     But  we  can't  spare  the  two  hours  it  will  take  you  to  manicure 
your  nails  afterwards. 

E 
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Then  I  came  back  to  my  senses,  and  let  the 
door  swing-to  right  in  the  face  of  an  old 
gentleman. 

Dialcie  extended  her  hand. 

'*  Five  bob,  please  !  " 

I  handed  her  two  half-crowns. 

"  It  was  worth  it,"  I  remarked,  gazing  after 
the  retreating  form  of  my  enchantress. 


A    PREHISTORIC    PEEP. 

(The  recent  report  of  the  presence  of  a  Brontosaurus  in 
Central  Africa  has  aroused  a  new  interest  in  prehistoric 
animals.) 

I'm  glad  I  wasn't  living  in  those  prehistoric  days, 

When  the  animals  were  very  large  and  fine, 

And   on   the    population    most    contentedly    would 

graze  — 

Well,  it  wasn't  safe  to  be  out  after  nine. 


They  found  it  most  annoying,   when  they  went  in 
for  a  dip, 
For  very  quickly  out  they  had  to  pop, 
Lest  the  dread  Ichthyosaurus  should   get  them  in 
its  grip, 
Or  the  Kylowallup  catch  them  on  the  hop. 

The   merry  Stone  Age   hunter   seldom   got  a  good 
night's  rest; 
He'd  sometimes  wake  up  feeling  quite  a  wreck, 
With  a  Mastodon  performing  the  fandango  on  his 
chest, 
And  twenty  yards  of  Python  round  his  neck. 

It.   H.   Roberts. 


"Yes,"  said  the  big,  stout  man,  "there  are 
some  funny  professions  about.     Take  mine,  for 


A    PESSIMIST. 


Butch  Kit's  Boy:    Merry  Christmas,  Sarah!     Wotcher  got  yer  face  wrapped  up  for? 
Sakah:    Merry  Christmas?    I  got  the   toothache!     Last  Christmas  I  'ad  the  mumps,  so  next  year,  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  with  a  vegetarian  family!    ' 


The  bulky  Triceratops  wore  a  fascinating  smile, 
And  the  Brontosauri  barged  about  in  crowds, 

The  prickly  Plesiorsaurus  measured  nearly  half  a 
mile, 
And  Pterodactyls  hovered  in  the  clouds. 

When  the  prehistoric  housewife  was  preparing  Irish 
stew, 

She'd  often  rush  for  cover  with  a  yell, 
For   the   forty- foot   Glyoptus    and    the    ring- tailed 

*    &amazoo 

Wore  frequently  attracted  by  the  smell. 


instance.  I'm  a  suit  orderer,  I  am.  What's 
that?  Well,  it's  like  this.  When  one  of  my 
clients  wants  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  I 
undertake,  for  a  small  commission,  to  go  and 
get  measured  for  it.  I'm  an  out-size,  but  tailors 
have  to  take  the  fat  with  the  lean,  and  don't 
charge  me  any  extra.  Consequently,  when  I 
hand  over  the  suit  to  my  client,  his  wife  cuts 
it  down  to  fit  him,  and  gets  enough  stuff  over 
to  make  an  extra  pair  of  trousers  or  a  suit  for 
little  Willie.  I  don't  want  the  price  of  clothes 
to  go  down ;  it  would  ruin  my  connection." 
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Table. 


Take  your  pleasures  at  home 

There  is  no  more  delightful  recreation  during  the  winter  evenings  than  a  game  of 
billiards  in  your  own  home  on  a  Riley  u  Home  "  Billiard  Table.  Every  table  in  sent  on 
Seven  Days'  Free  Trial,  carriage  paid  to  any  address  within  one  mile  of  nearest  railway 
station.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after  trial,  Riley's  will  collect  at  their  expense. 
The  buying  terms  are  so  easy  that  every  home  can  have  its  ozvn  table —and  you  play  as  you  pay. 


D:l~->-  "/V^U:-**"  Billiard    and 
KlleyS      Combine      Dining  Table 

is  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  as  a  dining  table 

and  a  high-class  billiard   table.      Made  in   solid 

mahogany,  with  low  frost-proof  rubber  cushions, 

best  quality  slate  bed,  and  all  accessories  included. 


Riley's  "Home"  Billiard  Table 

fixes  securely  and  with  perfect  balance  on  any  dining 
table.  The  most  popular  size  is  6  ft.  4  ins.,  cash 
price  £13  10s.,  or  18  monthly  payments  of  16s. 
Made  in  solid  mahogany  or  oak,  with  best  slate  bed, 
low  frost-proof  cushions,and  all  accessories  included. 


1 


Every  table  sent  on  7  days'  free  trial,  carriage  paid  to  any  address 
within  one  mile  of  nearest  railway  station  in  United  Kingdom. 
CD  pp  Illustrated  Price  List  of  "Home"  Billiard,  or 
ri\L-M~.    Billiard  and  Dining  Tables, etc.   Write  NOW. 
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E.  J.  RILEY,  Ltd,,  Commercial  Works,  Accrington 

London  Showroom:  147,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 
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^     To  face  matte?  at  end.\ 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 
I  get  no  joys  from  Christinas  cards  like  those  they 

take  away, 
When  they  come  in  lieu  of  letters  due,  raise  hopes 

but  to  betray. 
I    sent    ten   newsy   sheets   to    Ned,    who    tactfully 

returns 
A  picture  o!  four  festive  Scots—lines  praising  booze 

by  Burns. 

My  brother  in  Nigeria,  whose  wife  has  Spanish  'flu, 
Sends,   instead  ,'of   news,    "a  comic,"    "Christinas 

Dinner  at  the  Zoo." 
A   fair   but    faulty   correspondent    mails   me    from 

Vancouver 
Rubber-renovated  antiques,    "Christmas  Rations," 

chaffing  Hoover. 


Then   send   no  card  at  Christmas-time  to  vex  my 

holiday. 
Dear  girl,  resume  your  rusting  pen—respondez,  s'Jl 

vous  plait. 
Sunshine  in  winter  pleases  most,  though  brief  the 

daylight  be: 
Snowed  up  by  cards,  my  heart  would  melt  at  e'en 

a  line  from  thee!  B.  A.  Clarke. 


Mildred,  aged  nine,  anounced  to  her  father 
that  her  friend  Grace  was  to  give  a  Christmas 
party,  to  which  Mildred  had  every  reason  to 
believe  she  would  be  invited.  "  And  I've  got 
to  take  her  a  present,"  she  added. 

"  Present ! "  exclaimed  the  father.     "  If  you 


FROM     BAD    TO     WORSE. 


Householder  :    Here,  take  this  and  clear  off  at  once  ! 

Sympathetic  Wait:    Ah,  someone  is  ill  at  this  happy  season?     I  am  sorry. J 

Householder  :    Yes,  I  am.     I've  got  housemaid's  knee,  and  if  you  don't  clear  off,  it'll  turn  to  hydrophobia. 


With  Sam  1  had  arranged  a  yearly  interchange  of 

thought 
On   politics.     Conclusively  I    showed   him  that  we 

ought 
To    leave    Mesopotamia.      His    answer    made     me 

squirm — 
Two    robins    playing  tug-of-war   with    an    elastic 

worm! 

When  Laura  left,  'twas  understood  that  we  might 

correspond. 
My  letter   was   a   masterpiece,  so   witty,  wise  and 

fond. 
Her  writing   on  an  envelope!    What  can  it  hold? 

**A  tsnW  scene  showing  village  waits,  frosted  with 
•  isinglass.  .       ,     _ 


can't  be  invited  to  parties  without  taking 
presents,  you'd  better  stay  at  home." 

The  next  day,  regretting  his  hasty  words  to 
his  unhappy -looking  daughter,  he  said  : 

"  Mildred,  I  bought  a  couple  of  boxes  of 
chocolates  for  you  to  take  to  Grace's  party." 

"  It's  too  late,  now,  daddy,"  said  Mildred 
gloomily.  "  I  scratched  her  face  to-day  so 
that  she  shouldn't  invite  me." 


"What  are  you  staring  at  me  for?  "  asked 
the  enormously  fat  man  in  a  railway  carriage. 

"  Please,  sir,"  replied  the  small  boy,  **  there's 
nowhere  else  to  look." 
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WHAT    more    precious   gift    than    an    exact 
copy  of  a  rare  Oriental  Pearl  Necklace, 
or    any    one    of    the    charming    jewels    shown  ? 

OUR    UNIQUE    OFFER. 

Upon  receipt  of  ONE  GUINEA  we  will  send  you  on  approbation  a  Necklet 
of  Ciro  Pearls,  16  in*,  long  (Gold  Clasp  2/6  extra,  and  other  lengths  at  propor- 
tionate  rates),  or  a  Ring,  Brooch,  Earrings  or  any  other  Jewel  with  Ciro  Pearls. 
Put  them  beside  any  real  pearls  or  any  other  artificial  pearls,  and  if  they 
are  not  equal  to  the  real,  or  superior  to  the  other  artificial  pearls,  no  matter 
what  their  price  may  be,  we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  return  them  to  us 
within  seven  days. 

Our  new  Booklet  No.   10,  just   published,  contains   designs 
of  all  our  jewels  mounted  with  Ciro  Pearls  (sent  post  free). 

Cloo  Vewd& 

(Dept.  10),  39,  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W.l  (Piccadilly  End) 

NVe  have  no  shop.      Our  Showrooms  are  on  the  First  Floor,  over  Lloyd's  Bank. 
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GHOSTS. 
By  Fve&vrieU  Watson, 

"  He  actually  sees  ghosts  ?  "  I  asked  our 
hostess,  and  was  instantly  aware  that  I  had 
said  the  wrong  thing:  ~  It  was,  without  a 
doubt,  one  of  those  tea-parties  where  one  might 
so  innocently  go  on  causing  distress  with  the 
awful  serenity  of  a  man  who  thanks  Providence 
for  the  gift  of  tact. 

"  Mr.  Princely,"  she  replied  with  constraint, 
"  ia  the  greatest  authority  on — but  you  would 
not  understand  the  term." 

"No,  no,"  I  said  modestly. 

"It  is  so  difficult,"  smiled  our  hostess — "I 
mean,  one  forgets  that  people  outside  think 
merely  in  terms  of— what  shall  I  say?  Mr. 
Princely  is  not  a  mere  spiritualist." 


them  heard.  For  the  door  had  opened  and, 
after  a  merely  momentary  pause,  Mr,  Princely 
came  dropping  in. 

He  was  a  quiet,  but  not  a  shy  man,  and  he 
settled  to  his  tea  in  the  face  of  that  devoted 
group.  He  was  talking  as  he  came  in,  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain,  even  now  as  I  write,  Mr. 
Princely,  wherever  he  is,  is  talking  still.  He 
spoke  in  a  curiously  fatigued  and  pensive  tone 
of  every  kind  of  distinction  of  ghost,  and  he 
claimed  one's  grudging  tribute  when  he  said 
(while  munching  with  evident  relish  a  buttered 
crumpet) :  "  Were-wolves — yes,  I  was  nearly 
strangled  last  Friday  by  one  in  a  maisonnette 
in  Notting  Hill." 

He  was  like  that.  Nothing  amateur  about 
him.     From  the  moment  he  entered  that  place 


=££?W5-~ 


THE    LURK    OF   THE    CHRISTMAS   BAZAAR. 


Small   Girl   (addressing   policeman):    Will   ye  please  tell  Tommy  to  pass   along  there,    please? 
He  won't  come  home. 


"  No,  no,"  I  said  quickly,  and  shook  my  head. 

"Mr.  Princely  has  written  several  books. 
H&  is  the  busiest  man  I  know.  He  is,  of 
course,  conducting  spiritual  investigations  all 
night,  and  he  dictates  all  day.  His  latest  on 
'The  Elemental  in  Upper  Cheyne  Walk'  is 
certain  to  arouse  a  furore  amongst  the 
initiated." 

"  How  very  horrible !  "  I  said,  with  quite  a 
decent  shudder. 

"  No,"  she  corrected.  "  Oh,  no.  Nothing  is 
horrible  to  the  open  mind.  It  is  jelly.  Yes. 
And  it  sits  on  the  hearthrug.  But  please  do 
not  speak  of  it.  One  can  only  go  so  far.  Even 
Mr.  Princely.  He  can  only  go  to  the  con- 
fines  " 

"Is  that  the  name  of  the  house?  "  I  asked 
intelEgently* 
fSt^a  4id  not  hear.     I  rejoice  to  say  none  of 


the  air  was  seething  with  spooks.  But  they 
were  not  the  old-fashioned  properties  I  knew 
about.  They  were  new  advanced  Things,  not 
Ghosts  at  all.  A  stout  lady  under  an  immense 
hat,  with  feathers  that  nodded  at  her  every 
breath,  spoke  of  a  house  that  was  haunted  by 
a  melancholy  smell.  There  was  nothing  else, 
she  said.  Only  a  smell,  but  so  sad  that  visitors 
wept.  Mr.  Princely  appeared  to  brood  over 
that,  and  then  said  quite  solemnly :  "  I  once 
materialised  a  smell.  It  was  a  flamingo. 
Perhaps  you  remember.  They  said  it  had 
escaped  from  a  travelling  menagerie  1 " 

At  that  we  all  laughed  low,  understanding 
laughs,  and  the  Colonel  present  (there  is  never 
a  stance  of  any  kind  whatever  without  a 
colonel)  whipped  away  the  crumbs  from  a 
dilapidated  moustache  and  remarked  rather 
childishly :  "  In  that  book  by  Cerement " 
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-as  well  as  a  most  comfortable  shave 
with  ^OYP<L\\^0\AIKShavmgStick 

VOU  get  a  quick,  clean  and  comfortable  shave 
*  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  Royal 
Vinolia  Shaving  Stick.  Its  rich  creamy  lather 
soothes  the  skin  and  greatly  assists  the  razor  in 
a  shave  of  luxurious  comfort.  It  gives  you  a 
good  "send  off"  to  the  day's  business,  and 
leaves  plenty  of  time  to  get  a  comfortable  seat 
in  the  train,  tram  or  'bus. 

IN   ALUMINIUM    CASE,     1/3 

Royal   Vinolia  Shaving  Powder  is   equally  satisfactory  to 
the  man  who  prefers  a  Sharing  Powder.     Tins,  9d.  and  1/3 

.oy&l  \inolia 

SHAOTM6  STICK 

VINOLIA    COMFWNY  LIMITED,  LONDON. 
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But  something — telepathy,  I  suppose,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  on  edge  in  that  place — 
struck  him  into  a  humiliating  silence.  He  had 
said  the  wrong  thing.  He  knew  at  once  that 
he  was  getting  very  old.  We  all  knew  it.  Our 
hostess  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  he 
slipped  away.  Mind  you,  Mr.  Princely  was 
gracious  beyond  words,  considering  how 
idiotic  it  was  of  the  Colonel,  for  even  I  appre- 


any  thing  to  do  with  another  world ;  its  interests 
have  always  been  so  very  firmly  linked  up 
with  this  one.  Long,  long  ago  it  came  to  roost 
with  the  best  people.  Rid  human  nature  of 
snobbery,  and  you  have  banished  for  ever  its 
retinue  of  attendant  spooks.  Deprive  elderly 
ladies  of  the  sense  of  social  prestige  around  the 
tea-cups,  and  you  will  hear  no  more  messages 
from  some  other  world. 


WHAT8    IN    A     NAME?  '  *       >   V     . 

Circus  Proprietor:  Where's  "The  Six-Year-Old  Child  Wonder"?    WVre  waitin'  for  'er. 
Clown  :  Oh,  she's  gone  down  to  the  station.     'Er  daughter's  been  married  to-day,  and  she 
wanted  to  see  'er  oft*  on  'er  'onevmoon. 


ciated  that  Cerement  was  the  only  other  man 
wTho  really  knew  everything  about  the  super- 
natural. 

But  there's  no  future  in  stuff  like  that.  It's 
all  too  vague  and  disembodied.  People  don't 
care  about  it.     The  ghost  tradition  never  had 


For  ghosts,  you  may  have  noticed,  frequent 
castles  much  more  readily  than  hovels.  They 
prefer  armour  to  homespun.  You  have  at 
dinner  heard  someone  say  with  very  audible 
gusto :  "  Last  year,  when  I  was  spending  the 
twelfth  with  my  dear  old  friends  the  Mac  Jacobs, 
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You  Save  Money 

in  Home  Baking,  by  using  the  famous 
British-made  raising  agent, 

BORWICKS 

BAKING  POWDER 

the  quality  of  which  makes  a  little  go 
such  a  long  way.  < 

One  teaspoonful  i$  equal  in  effect  to   two  tea* 
spoonfuls  of  most  other  raising  agents. 


ECZEMA 

Burning,  Itching  Eczema  which 
drives  you  crazy,  especially  when 
overheated  or  in  bed,  and  most  other 
skin  troubles,  are  caused  by 

Acid  in  Your  Blood. 

Hood's  Medicine  removes  the  acid, 
makes  new  rich  blood  to  take  its 
place,  and  permanently  cures  where 
outward  applications  fail.  Names 
of  its  fourteen  herbal  ingredients 
on  every  bottle. 

Send  1  /-  for  six  days'  trial  tablets  and 
particulars  of  "  No  Cure,  No  Pay"  offer 
to  HOODS  (Dept.  W.M.  3),  Cecil  House, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 


You  need  not  "practise" 
to  become  a  Good  Pianist 

My  System  has  abolished  all  necessity  for  keyboard 

drudgery.      It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 

months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 

even  after  years  of  laborious  practising  for  several 

hours  daily. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent 

musicians    highly   recommend    and 

use  this  System.     No  apparatus 

or    specially    written    score. 

The   quickest   and   most 


certain    way    to    per 
manent       mastery 
of  the  piano. 


12,000 

Successful 
Pupils.        -& 


Send  for  my 
lllustra'ed  Book, 
'  Light  on  Pianoforte 
Playing." 


This  book  explains  fully 
how  I  teach  the  System  by  a 
series  of  Postal  Lessons, and  the 
fee  I  charge.  The  lessons  are 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pianists 
of  all  grades  of  proficiency. 
Apply  for  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  and  post  free. 
V.  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

from  Brain  to  luujboard 

Macdonald    Smith's   System    of 

Pianoforte  Playing. 
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at  their  place   in    Strath  sporran "     Never 

"  Last  Christmas  I  was  with  my  Uncle  Bill 
(he's  interested  in  drains,  you  know)  in  his  old 
pigsty  in  Glamorgan " 

No  one  cares  about  impoverished  ghosts. 
Poor  people  don't  haunt.  They'd  be  cold- 
shouldered  by  the  other  tenants.  So  they 
clear  off.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  ghost  in  Bolton* 
or  Wigan,  or  St.  Helens,  or  Peebles,  or  Paisley  ? 
And  they  don't  even  last  very  long.  Like  the 
old  soldier,  they  do  not  die — they  fade  away. 
Although  the  world 
has  gone  on  \  quite 
a  time,  and -people 
disposed  of  each 
other  just  the  same 
in  the  good  old  days, 
there  are  no  sur- 
viving specimens  of 
ghosts  B.C.,  or 
ghosts  of  Rome, 
Greece,  or  Early 
Britain.  There 
aren't  even  Goths, 
or  Anglo  -  Saxons, 
or  Danes.  A  ghost 
is  doomed,  one 
imagines,  when  his 
descendants  are  too 
poor,  or  too  busy, 
or  too  indifferent  to 
repeat  his  awful 
past.  It  is  so 
different  with  the 
Conquest  and  the 
Crusades — they  are 
worth  while.  If 
you  can  say,  as  you 
wa  Ik  over  a  modern- 
ised drawbridge, 
that  your  name 
was  really  de 
Brown,  a  lie  like 
that  is  enough  to 
galvanise  a  dozen 
ghosts.  It  promotes 
what  those  dreamy, 
far-away  people 
who  see  things  call 
"  the  atmosphere." 

There  are  Cavalier 
ghosts,  but  Round- 
heads are  very 
scarce.  There  are 
Jacobite  ghosts  who 
sigh  and  pass  in- 
visible goblets  over 
the  water,  but  no 
Hanoverians.  The 
industrial  revolu- 
tion  which  might, 

Heaven  knows,  have  peopled  the  country  with 
ghosts  was  barren,  but  who  has  not  heard  of 
the  House  in  Berkeley  Square  ? 

Monks  are  popular  because  houses  associated 
with  the  Old  Faith  are  obviously  older  than 
houses  merely  Anglican.  The  day  for  the 
Particular  Baptists  may  be  dawning — one  never 
can  tell.  But  there  are  no  modern  ghosts  like 
those  in  the  good  old  days.    And  I'll  allow  it  is  a 


solace,  when  the  profiteer  is  aching  for  any  sort 
of  ghost  at  all,  to  refer  with  proper  languor  to  the 
old  family  coach  that  thunders  over  the  tennis 
court  ("  Where  the  old  drive  used  to  be,  Stuart 
times — yes,  very  curious  "),  Vbut  who  will  ever 
remark  with  the  same  sense  of  assurance,  "  And 
suddenly  we  heard  the  toot4oot  of  the  old  1920 
landaulette,"  or  "And  there  on  his  motor- 
scooter    flashed    past    Great  -  Uncle    Borrage, 

leaving  a  trail — a  trail " 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  blood  ?  "     "  No— of  petrol." 


A   PROBLEM   OF  THE   DAY. 

Mrs.  Goldfleece  to  Mrs.  Kotton-Milles  :   'Strawdinary  mild  weather  for  the 
time  of  year,  isn't  it?    One  hardly  knows  how  to  dress,  does  one? 

A  man  returned  home  one  evening  to  find 
his  wife  somewhat  perturbed,  and,  when  he 
inquired  the  reason  for  her  uneasiness,  she  told 
him  that  she  had  lost  their  marriage  certificate, 
and  she  had  always  heard  that  it  was  unlucky 
to  do  that. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  husband  reassuringly ; 
"any  of  those  receipted  millinery  bills  will  do 
for -a  substitute  as  a  proof." 
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These  Three  Charming  Presentation 
Pictures     FREE     to    Users   of 

WRIGHT'S  Coal  Tar  Soap 


"THE  TOAST  IS  BRITAIN." 

By  Fred  Roe,  R.I. 

A  delightful  portrayal  of  an  incident  at  a  Banquet 
at  which  Nelson  figures,  in  company  with  Benjamin 
West,  the  great  painter. 


"'TWAS  IN  TRAFALGAR'S  BAY." 

By  Charles  Dixon,  R.I. 
In  this  picture,  Mr.  Charles  Dixon,  the  well-known 
seascape  artist,  has  chosen  for  his  subject  the  scene 
at    the    fatal    moment    when    Lord    Nelson    was 
mortally   wounded   by   a   shot  fired  by  a  French 
marine  from  the  mizzentop  of  the  "  Redoubtable." 
The  "Victory"  and  the  "Redoubtable"  will  be 
seen  locked  together.     To  the  right  is  the  famous 
"Temeraire,"  whilst  to  the  left  is  the  French  ship 
"Bucentaure"  and  the  Spanish  ship  "Trinidad." 
The  picture  is  strikingly  vivid  in  imagination,  rich 
in  colour,  and  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  battle. 


"ORANGES  AND  LEMONS." 

By  Sheridan  Knowles,  R.C.A.,  R. I.,  R.O.I. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  expressions  of  children 
at  play  in  rustic  surroundings. 
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Exact  replicas  (in-  colour)  of  these  three  paintings,  each 
mounted  on  best  plate  paper,  size  33  inches  by  27  inches,  and 
entirely  free  from  advertisement  matter,  will  be  sent  FREE 
to  users  of  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap  who  send  30  outside 
wrappers  from  the  Tablets  of  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap  for 
each  picture,  together  with  3/-  towards  cost  of  packing  and 
postage  (inland).     Foreign  postage  4/-. 


A  limited  number  of  these  pictures  have  been  treated  by  a  special  process,  giving  them  a  finish  EXACTLY 
resembling  an  actual  oil-painting.  These  may  be  had  by  special  request  accompanied  by  45  wrappers  from 
Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap  for  each  picture,  and  3/-  for  postage  (inland). 
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Address— "Pictures,"  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap,  44-50,  Southwark  Street, 

LONDON,  S.E.  1. 
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COMINCI    DOWN, 

When  daily  you  are  seized  with  blues 

Which  mar  the  morning;  cup, 
To  read,  besides  the  murder  news, 

That  prices  still  go  up, 
Some  crumbs  of  comfort  you  may  find 

To  chase  the  gloomy  frown, 
If  you  will  only  call  to  mind 

The  things  which  still  come  down. 

On  Nature's  book,  if  you  will  think, 

And  only  use  your  eyes, 
You'll  find  each  day  the  sun  will  sink 

Some  nights  the  moon  won't  rise. 
And  when  without  your  trusty  gamp 

You  go  to  pay  some  calls, 
The  rain  which  makes  you  very  damp 

Does  not  go  up—it  falls. 


Some  grown-up  people  find  it  hard  to 
understand  a  healthy  child's  need  for  constant 
physical  activity.  • 

In  the  midst  of  the  sermon  at  church  one 
Sunday  morning,  a  lad  of  eight  leaned  over  to 
his  mother  and  whispered  : 

"  Mother,  do  you  think  they  would  mind  if  I 
went  through  my  stretching  exercises  ?  I  am 
awfully  tired  of  sitting  still." 


The  mother  of  a  nine -year- old  boy  was 
much  perturbed  to  learn  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  bad  boy 
down  the  street.  Therefore  she  asked  for 
some  explanation 


Salesman  :  It's  genuine  antique,  sir. 

Customer  :  But  you  are  asking  a  fearful  price  for  it. 

Salesman  :  Well,  look  how  carpenters'  wages  and  cost  of  materials  have  gone  up,  sir  ! 


Perchance  you  have  a  ceiling  cracked, 

Which  causes  you  despair, 
But  which  your  landlord,  when  attacked, 

Refuses  to  repair. 
Then  oh  it  as  you  fix  your  gaze, 

And  tremble  for  your  crown, 
You  know  it  won't  be  many  days 

Before  the  thing  comes  down. 

If  on  the  stairs  you  chance  to  tread 
Upon  a  pail  and  mop, 

It's  not  a  rise  you  have  to  dread- 
There'  s  bound  to  be  a  drop  I 

Rejoice,  too,  when  your  wifey  says 
Her  mother  up  in  Town, 

"To  spend  with  us  the  next  few  days, 
My  dear,  is  coming  down !  " 

JR.  H.  Roberta. 


"When  that  horrid  boy  threw  stones  at 
you,"  she  demanded,  "  why  didn't  you  come  to 
me  and  tell  me  instead  of  throwing  back  at 
him?" 

"  Tell  you,   mother  ? "   said   the   boy,   with 
unfeigned  astonishment, 
would  that  have  done? 
barn  door  1" 


Why,   what   good 
You  couldn't   hit   a 


"She  is  absolutely  unbearable,"  said  a 
famous  wit  with  marked  emphasis  of  a  well- 
known  woman  of  fashion;  but,  as  if  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  wanted,  in  sheer  charity, 
to  take  something  off  what  he  had  said,  he 
added,  "It  is  her  only  defect." 
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An 

All-utility 
Christmas 
Gift  for  the 
Book-lover 
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A    WONDERFUL 
BOOK-SHELVING 

that  adapts  itself  to  your  books,  grows  with 
need,  and  is  added  to  by  unit  parts — 

LIBRACO 
PORTABLE  SHELVING 

BEGIN  with  one  bay  of  shelving  and  extend 
at  any  time  by  the  addition  of  parts  only. 
The  shelves  (of  which  there  are  eight  to  a 
bay)  are  adjustable  by  inches,  thus  enabling  you 
to  adjust  the  shelves  without  any  loss  of  space. 

ONE  bay  of  Libraco  Portable  Shelving 
(90  ins.  high  by  38^  ins.  wide  by  8  ins. 
deep)  will  accommodate,  on  an  average, 
270  volumes,  and  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  Booklet   PS. 

Libraco  Limited,  62c,  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C.4. 

Manchester:  Hunter-Libraco,  28,  St.  Mary's  Parsonage 


YOU  MUST  TRY 


The    Best    High- 
class   Dentrifice  on  the 
Market,  outlasts  others  by  weeks, 
no  messy  tubes. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  to  readers  of  the 

"  Windsor  Magazine."    Send  NOW 

1/-  for  a  1/6  Aluminium  Tin  of 

Savodol,  post  free. 

WALLIS  &  CO.  (Dr) 

165,    Rushey    Green,    LONDON,    S.E.  6. 
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I  No  Heating  Required.      Absolutely  Indelible.  | 

I  MiLANYL  I 

I         Marking  Ink.        j 

H  Metallic  Pen  with  every  Bottle.  j| 

p       Nickel  Linen  Stretcher  with  each  large  size.      m 


COOPER.  DENNISON  &  WALKOEN.  LTD.  | 

7  &  9,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C.       m 
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OUT  THIS  OUT  — 

CIGARETTES 
GIVEN  AWAY 

AMAZING    OFFER    OF    ONE    MILLION 
BOXES  OF  CIGARETTES 

FREE. 

(Free  Box  Once  Only  to  Each  Applicant) 

WOULD  you  like  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  box 
of  the  world's   daintiest  and  most  wonderful 

Cigarettes,  a  box  containing  an  assortment  of 
all  brands  of  ERAM- 
KhayyamAmber  cigar- 
ettes, tipped  with  real 
petals  of  Roses,  mauve 
Silk,  real  Gold  and 
Cork;  Cigarettes  from 
which  issues  the  most 
delicious  and  fragrant 
of  Oriental  odours, 
Cigarettes  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the 
Divans  and  Harems  of 
the  native  princes  of  In- 
dia. There  is  nothing  in 
Europe  to  match  them. 
These  Cigarettes 
have  so  far  only  been 
available  to  an  exclu- 
sive circle  in  Europe, 
and  in  order  to  make 
known  these  wonderful 
ERAM-Khayyam 
Cigarettes  to  every 

smoker  we  have  decided  to  distribute 

FREE     One  Million  Boxes     FREE 

IN  order  to  ensure  that  only  smokers  receive  these  free 
boxes  we  must  make  it  a  condition  that  each  applicant 
at  the  same  time  sends  us  an  order  for  100  or  more  of  any  of 
the  following  ERAM  Cigarettes  made  of  the  choicest 
Tobaccos  obtainable,  and  guaranteed  hand-made,  which 
will  be  sent  post  free,  together  with  free  box  of  ERAM- 
Khayyam  Cigarettes,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order.  Cheque 
or  Notes. 

ERAM 

Egyptian-Blend 

8/6  per  100 
ERAM 

De  Luxe 
Turkish 

17/- per  100 

JC  D  A  WkM  Cigarettes  are  in 
™ ■»#*■▼■  a  ciass by  them- 
selves. Made  to  meet  your  taste. 
The  expert  blend  of  choice  Tobac- 
cos makes  ERAM  delightful- 
fascinating — every  time  you  light 
one  you  get  keener  and  keener. 

In  fact,  ERAM  Cigarettes 
appeal  to  the  most  fastidious 
smoker  in  so  many  new  ways 
that  you'll  always  prefer  ERAM 
Quality. 

Nobody  ever  changes  from 
ERAM  ! ! ! ! 

Anyone  not  wishing  to  order  100  ERAM  Cigarettes  can 
obtain  a  Gift  box  of  assorted  ERAM-Khayyam  Cigarettes 
on  sending  remittance  for  5/-. 

GET  YOUR  FREE  BOX  TO-DAY 

and  call  or  address  your  order  and  remittance  to 

L.  &  J.   FABIAN, 

ERAM    Cigarette    Manufs.    (Dept.   A.C.), 

74,  New    Bond    St.,    London, 


ERAM 

Turkish 

10/6  per  100 
ERAM 

Russian 

10/-  per  100 


ERAM 

Virginia 

7/6  per  100 
ERAM 

De  Luxe 
Virginia 

12/6  per  100 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

If  you  order  100  each 
of  the  above  six 
brands  of  BR  AM 
Cigarettes,  we  send 
you,  free  of  charge, 
in  addition  to  the 
free  box,  a  smart ly- 
sbaped  real  gold- 
mounted  Cigarette 
Holder  In  Hall 
Marked  solid  silver 
case,  value  31/6, 


W.I. 


Your  Money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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APPLYING    THE    CLOSURE. 
By  C.   W.  Gundy, 

Widgeon  is  the  human  monologue.  He 
starts  leaking  conversation  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  keeps  up  a  steady  drip-drip  of 
assorted  vowel  sounds  and  mixed  consonants 
till  the  bedroom  door  mercifully  closes  on  him 
at  night.     Then  I  expect  he  talks  in  his  sleep. 

Yesterday  he  bundled  into  a  railway  carriage 
containing  George, 
Archibald,  and  my- 
self. Short  of 
forcibly  ejecting 
him  through  the 
window,  there  was 
no  evading  him,  so 
we  bowed  our  heads 
silently  and  hoped 
for  laryngitis,  re- 
laxed throat,  or  a 
railway  collision. 
But  we  had  no  luck. 
He  got  off  the  mark 
directly  the  guard's 
whistle  went,  was 
fairly  in  his  stride 
before  the  train  had 
left  the  station,  and 
at  the  first  signal- 
box  had  settled 
himself  down  to 
beat  all  records  in 
a  long-distance 
non-stop  conversa- 
tion event.  He 
gave  us  his  con- 
sidered views  on 
the  weather  of 
yesterday,  to-day, 
and  to-morrow, 
handed  round  faded 
blooms  of  anecdot- 
age  culled  from  The 
Druidical  Times 
and  The  Early 
Boman  Advertiser, 
and  reviewed  the 
political  situation 
with  copious  foot- 
notes. At  length 
George  threw  him- 
self bodily  through 
a  pause  in  a 
sentence. 

"  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  story  of 
the  nigger  in 
France,  Widgeon  ? ' ' 
he  asked. 

"No,"  replied 
Widgeon.     "But  I 
once     read     an 
awfully   good   yarn   about    an    Irishman   who 
wanted  to  buy  a  pig.     Orie  day -" 

"  This  nigger  belonged  to  the  Service  of 
Supply  in  the  American  Army,"  interrupted 
George  resolutely,  "  and  was  posted  to  a  depot 
several  miles  behind  the  lines.  The  first  night 
the  sergeant  posted  him  as  a  guard  over  a  coal 
dump " 


"Speaking  of  the  dump  scandal "com- 
menced Widgeon. 

"Knowing  the  nigger  was  somewhat 
loquacious,"  went  on  George  ruthlessly,  "the 
sergeant  warned  him  that  he  wasn't  to  speak 
a  word  to  anyone  while  he  was  on  duty. 
'  Ef  you  do,'  he  said,  *  the  enemy  might  hear 
you  an'  get  their  guns  on  the  dump.  In  that 
case  you'll  probably  finish  your   sentry  duty 


;  Do  you  rn.illy  think  the  \v 
■  Madam),  Scotland's  aye  dry 


CHUONIC. 

hole  of  Scotland  will  go  dry,  Mr.  McDougall?" 

!  " 

in  a  place  where  coal  ain't  an  urgent  necessity ! ' 
*  Sakes  alive  ! '  said  the  nigger.  *  You  kin  bet 
yo'  life,  serg,  the  noise  this  chile's  gwine  to 
make'll  sound  like  Harry  Ford  challenging 
Jim  Dempsey  to  a  bare-knuckle  to  a  finish.' " 

"  By  the  by,"  interjected  Widgeon,  "  mention 
of  Ford  reminds  me  that  I  saw  a  car " 

"  The  night  was  dark  and  dreary,"  continued 
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Miss  Gladys  Cooper  Explains  Some 
Beauty  Secrets. 

The  Popular  London  Star  Favours  Simple  Methods. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  a  few  simple  recipes  that  I  know,  either  through  personal  use  or  by 
observation,  to  be  valuable  to  the  toilet,  and  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  average  woman. 
In  these  days  of  £100  facial  treatments  and  elaborate  and  expensive  beautifying  processes  my 
suggestions  may  read  like  lessons  in  economy,  but  they  are  not  especially  so  intended.  They  are 
merely  practical  suggestions,  in  which  the  keynote  is  "  effectiveness."  All  the  materials  or  ingredients 
which  I  mention  are  either  already  at  hand  in  the  home  or  may  be  readily  procured  from  the  chemist. 
Fortunately  I  do  not  suffer  from  the  ailments  or  troubles  enumerated  below,  but  some  people  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  have  told  me  their  experiences,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  set  forth  some 
remedies  which  they  have  found  to  be  efficacious. 


Home  Made  Hair  Tonic. 

My  acquaintances  gay  that  a  good  stimulant  to  the 
natural  growth  of  the  hair  is  a  very  simple,  effective 
and  safe  stimulating  lotion  made  up  by  mixing  one 
ounce  of  boranium  with  i  pint  of  bay  ram.  This  may 
be  applied  to  the  hair  roots  occasionally  with  the  finger 
tips  with  good  results. 

Complexion  Renewals. 

Complexion  experts  advise  me  that  a  normal,  healthy 
complexion  is  constantly'  renewing  itself  by  dropping 
off  in  tiny  flakes  of  worn-out  tissue, 
thus  revealing  the  fresh  young 
skin  underneath.  They  say  that 
when  this  process  is  checked  by 
age,  exposure  or  some  of  many 
causes,  the  complexion  becomes 
dull  and  ugly.  The  rational  treat- 
ment recommended  is  to  help  the 
skin  perform  its  natural  functions 
of  "shedding"  worn-out  tissue. 
For  this  purpose,  I  am  informed, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  pure 
mercolized  wax,  used  for  a  few 
nights,  just  as  you  would  use  a 
face  cream.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
possesses  a  special  affinity  for  the 
effete  scarf-skin,  which  it  quickly 
removes  by  absorbing  it.  The  face, 
I  am  assured,  will  soon  look  much 
younger  and  prettier  under  this 
treatment. 

Removing  Superfluous  Hair. 

I  have  been  told  of  some  most 
remarkable  experiments  in  re- 
moving superfluous  hair,  roots  and 
all,  with  what  is  said  to  be  a  per- 
fectly harmless  substance  known 
as  phelactine.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  preparation  that  it  is  not  a 
depilatory  and  therefore  does  not 
burn  or  injure  the  skin.  With  a 
candle  flame  it  is  first  melted  to  a 
syrup-like  consistency,  and  while 
still  warm  is  smeared  on  the  skin 
over  the  superfluous  hair.  Although 
it  is  removed  almost  immediately,  the  effect  is  supposed 
to  paralyse  and  loosen  the  hair  roots,  for  when  it  is 
removed  the  hair  should  come  right  off  with  it  and  the 
roots  themselves.  I  am  told  that  in  many  cases  the 
growth  never  reappears,  and  that  even  if  it  does  so 
it  returns  only  after  a  very  long  time  and  in  so  much 
weaker  form  that  it  is  easy  to  cope  with  by  means  of 
a  repeated  application  of  phelactine.  I  understand 
that  the  method  is  becoming  so  well  known  that  many 
chemists  are  now  supplying  phelactine  in  specialty 
prepared  packages  containing  full  instructions  for 
home  use. 

Is  Powder  Necessary  ? 

A  great  many  women  object  to  using  (powder,  for 
various  reasons.  The  following  formula  is  a  good  one : 
Dissolve  an  ounce  of  cleminite  in  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  water,  or  witch-hazel,  and  use  it  as  a  face  lotion, 
smoothing  the  skin  with  the  fingers  until  it  is  dry. 
This  method  is  perfectly  harmless.  I  am  told  that  a 
really  beautiful,  natural,  velvety  bloom  results  and 
remains  for  many  hours  quite  unaffected  by  the  most 
trying  conditions  out  of  doors  or  in  the  ballroom  or 
theatre,  and  that  it  gives  a  much  more  natural  appear- 
ance to  some  skins  than  does  ordinary  powder. 
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Grey  Hair. 

I  have  observed  many  attempts  of  many  people  to 
conceal  grey  hair.  Some  of  these  experiments  were 
amusing,  some  disastrous,  and  some  were  successful. 
Personally,  I  believe  I  shall  let  my  hair  turn  when 
the  appointed  time  comes,  but  if  I  were  going  to  try 
to  evade  it,  I  would  give  a  trial  to  a  real  old  "grand- 
mother" formula  that  would",  probably  do  the  work. 
This  formula,  I  am  informed,  has  been  used  with 
degrees  of  success  for  many  generations,  and  consists 
merely  of  two  ounces  of  concentrate  of  tammalite 
mixed  with  three  ounces  of  bay 
rum.  It  is  applied  to  the  grey 
hair  a  few  times  with  a  small 
sponge,  and  ladies  tell  me  it 
appears  to  darken  the  hair  to  a 
natural  shade,  not  like  a  dye,  but 
gradually  and  naturally. 

The  Curling:  Iron. 

Don't  use  a  hot  iron  to  curl  your 
hair.  Some  of  my  friends  make 
the  cuuningest  sort  of  curls  where- 
ever  they  want  them  simply  by 
dampening  the  hair  with  liquid 
silmerine  before  retiring  at  night. 
When  the  hair  is  dry  in  the 
morning  it  will  be  softly  curly 
just  where  you  want  it  to  be. 
This  method  is  perfectly  harmless, 
even  beneficial  to  the  hair,  and 
the  curls  last  a  long  time.  The 
liquid  is  quite  pleasant,  and  neither 
sticky  nor  greasy. 

How  to  Shampoo. 

Most  women,  I  am  informed, 
do  not  know  how  to  use  stallax 
properly  when  shampooing  with 
it.  Unless  the  hair  is  naturally 
very  oily,  a  stallax  shampoo  may 
sometimes  leave  it  rather  drv. 
But  I  am  told  if  you  will  apply 
olive  oil  freely  to  your  hair  and 
scalp  just  before  shampooing  with 
stallax,  the  result  is  most  delightful. 
The  hair  will  be  left  clean,  soft, 
bright  and  wavy,  the  olive  oil  having  properly  balanced 
the  action  of  this  wonderful  hair  cleanser. 

Care  of  the  Hands. 

An  excellent  method  of  putting  the  hands  in  fine 
condition,  and  keeping  them  so,  is  to  rub  them  with 
bicrolium  jelly  just  before  retiring  at  night.  This 
quickly  takes  away  roughness,  redness,  tan,  etc.,  and 
makes  them  soft,  white  and  smooth.  After  this  has 
been  done,  an  occasional  application  will  keep  them 
in  proper  form. 


Miss  Gladys  Cooper. 

[  Wrather  &  Buy. 
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Note. — This  interesting  article  on  beauty  culture 
in  general  was  written  by  Miss  Gladys  Cooper  at 
the  request  of  the  manufacturers  of  Pilenta  Soap — 
the  best  complexion  soap  in  the  world.  On  sale  at 
all  chemists. 
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George  in  his  deepest  diapason,  "and  the 
nigger's  relief  was  unduly  delayed.  After  a 
few  hours  the  loneliness  got  on  his  nerves,  and 
he  started  talking  to  himself  for  company. 
'  Whyforever  dis  coon  left  a  safe  job  at  fower 
dollahs  a  day  and  his  eats  to  loaf  about  an 
open-air  coal-cellar  all  night,  I  doan  for 
goodness  know  I '  he  said.  At  that  moment 
a  Boche  'plane  happened  to  be  returning  from 
a  bombing  expedition.  It  had  one  undelivered 
bomb,  and  it  unloaded  it  on  the  dump.  The 
coal  flew  in  all  directions,  and  one  piece  knocked 
the  nigger  out  of  time.  As  they  took  him  to 
hospital — luckily  the  coal  hit  him  on  the  head, 
and  therefore  did  not  seriously  injure  him — 
the  nigger  was  heard  to  remark :  « I  kin  see  I 
never  oughter  left  home.  I  talk  too  much  I'  " 
As  George  finished,  we  all  looked  trium- 
phantly at  Widgeon,  expecting  to  see  him 
crumple  up  like  the  man  who  was  found  at 
a  Bolshevik  meeting  with   a   safety  razor  in 


And  Gladys,  who's  often  admired,  is  a  dream, 
Has  a  dainty  complexion  of  peaches  and  cream, 
And  eyes  like  the  violets,  and  tresses  which  curl ; 
But  whenever  she  goes  to  a  concert,  that  girl 
As  to  names  of  composers  is  quite  in  the  dark, 
And  cannot  distinguish  'twixt  Chopin  and  Bach. 

Dora  carries  herself  with  an  elegant  grace, 
Has  a  dear  little  dimple  each  side  of  her  face, 
And  a  mouth  like  a  rosebud,  but. never  can  chat 
About  economics  or  subjects  like  that, 
And  is  quite  at  a  loss  her  ideas  to  arrange 
On  the  science  of' atoms  or  rates  of  exchange. 

But  now  a  search-party  has  gone  out  to  seek 
For  a  beauty  who  babbles  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek, 
Who  has  read  all  the  poets  in  Russian  and  Dutch, 
And  can  talk  by  the  yard  about  ethics  and  such. 
I'm  not  very  hopeful,  but  trust,  for  their  pains, 
They  will  capture  a  beauty  who  bristles  with  brains. 


THE    ONLY     WAY. 


Passenger  (in  a  hurry):   Can't  you  get  on  a  bit  quicker  than  this,  conductor? 
Conductor  :   I  could,  but  I  cauna  leave  the  car. 


his  pocket.     But  he  merely  remarked  blandly  : 
"The  part  taken   by  the  American  Army  in 

the    War- "   and   continued    stringing    the 

dreariest  bromides  ever  heard  outside  a  meeting 
of  the  Mudville  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
We  carried  George  out  at  our  destination  a 
broken  wreck. 


BEAUTY  AND  BRAINS. 

("A  search  for  combined  beauty  and  brains"  has  been 
instituted  by  a  weekly  paper.) 

Clorinda  is  fair  and  has  cheeks  like  the  rose, 
And  a  most  fascinating:  slight  tilt  to  her  nose; 
She  can  fox -trot  all  night  without  any  distress, 
And  chatter  for  hours  on  novels  and  dress ; 
But  of  serious  subjects  she  don't  know  the  fringe, 
And  never  reads  essays  produced  by  Dean  Inge. 
Facing  Third  Cover.} 


On  seeing  a  turkey  for  the  first  time,  a  small 
visitor  to  a  country  village  stood  and  looked 
at  it  in  wonder.  When  her  mother  asked, 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Turkey?" 
Ethel  replied : 

"  I  think  he  is  a  very  ugly  thing — such  a 
long  neck,  with  his  tonsils  on  the  outside,  and 
all  swelled  up  like  that." 


A  small  boy  of  three  rather  surprised  his 
family  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  the  barber's  to  have  his 
first  hair-cut.  When  he  was  seated  in  the 
tonsorial  chair,  a  look  of  satisfaction  overspread 
his  small  countenance. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  smiled  up  at  the  sur- 
prised barber,  "there  are  two  kinds  of  baa-baas ? 
One  is  a  sheep,  and  then  there's  you." 
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!  Her  eyes  met  Anthony's,  rested  a  moment  of  time,  and  then  swept  on  without  a  flicker." 
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MAJOR      ANTHONY      LYVEDEN, 
D.S.O.,  was  waiting. 

For  the  second  time  in  three 
minutes  he  glanced  anxiously  at  his  wrist 
and  then  thrust  his  hand  impatiently  into 
a  pocket.  When  you  have  worn  a  wrist- 
watch  constantly  for  nearly  six  years,  Time 
alone  can  accustom  you  to  its  absence. 
And  at  the  present  moment  Major  Lyveden's 
watch  was  being  fitted  with  a  new  strap. 
The  pawnbroker  to  whom  he  had  sold  it 
that  morning  for  twenty-two  shillings  was 
no  fool. 
The  ex-officer  walked  slowly  on,  glancing 
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into  the  windows  of  shops.  He  wanted  to 
know  the  time  badly.  Amid  the  shifting 
press  of  foot-passengers  a  little  white  dog 
stuck  to  his  heels  resolutely.  The  sudden 
sight  of  a  clock-maker's  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  thoroughfare  proved  magnetic. 
Pausing  on  the  kerb  to  pick  up  the  Sealyham, 
Lyveden  crossed  the  street  without  more 
ado  .  .  . 

Twenty-one  minutes  past  three. 

Slowly  he  put  down  the  terrier  and  turned 
Eastward.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  expecting 
something  or  somebody. 

It  was  a  hot  June  day,  and  out  of  the  weltei 
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of  din  and  rumble  the  cool  plash  of  falling 
water  came  to  his  straining  ears  refreshingly. 
At  once  he  thought  of  the  dog  and,  thankful 
for  the  distraction,  stepped  beneath  the 
portico  of  a  provision  store  and  indicated 
the  marble  basin  with  a  gesture  of  invitation. 

"  Have  a  drink,  old  chap,"  he  said  kindly. 
"Look.  Nice,  cool  water  for  Patch."  And, 
with  that,  he  stooped  and  dabbled  his 
fingers  in  the  pool. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  little  white  dog 
advanced  and  lapped  gratefully  .  .  . 

"  Derby  Eesult !    Derby  Result  !  " 

The  hoarse  cry  rang  out  above  the  metallic 
roar  of  the  traffic. 

Lyveden  caught  his  breath  sharply  and 
then  stepped  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  portico 
on  to  the  crowded  pavement.  He  was  able 
to  buy  a  paper  almost  immediately. 

Eagerly  he  turned  it  about,  to  read  the 
blurred  words  .  .  . 

For  a  moment  he  stood  staring,  oblivious 
of  all  the  world.  Then  he  folded  the  sheet 
carefully,  whistled  to  Patch,  and  strode 
off  Westward  with  the  step  of  a  man  who 
has  a  certain  objective.  At  any  rate,  the 
suspense  was  over. 

A  later  edition  of  an  evening  paper  showed 
Major  Anthony  Lyveden  that  the  horse 
which  was  carrying  all  that  he  had  in  the 
world  had  lost  his  race  by  a  head. 

*  *■  #  #  * 

By  rights  Anthony  should  have  been 
born  about  the  seventh  of  March.  A  hunting 
accident  to  his  father,  however,  ushered 
him  into  the  middle  of  the  coldest  January 
ever  remembered,  and  that  with  such  scant 
ceremony  that  his  lady  mother  only  survived 
her  husband  by  six  and  a  half  hours.  When 
debts,  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses 
had  been  deducted  from  his  father's  bank 
balance,  the  sum  of  twenty-three  pounds 
nine  shillings  was  all  that  was*left,  and  this, 
with  the  threat  of  royalties  from  one  or 
two  books,  represented  the  baby's  fortune. 
Jonathan  Roach,  bachelor,  had  risen  to  the 
occasion  and  taken  his  sister's  child. 

Beyond  remembering  that  he  did  hand- 
somely by  his  nephew,  bred  him  as  became 
his  family,  sent  him  to  Harrow  and  Oxford, 
and  procured  him  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery  before  most  of  the 
boy's  compeers  had  posted  their  applications 
to  the  War  Office,  with  the  living  Jonathan 
Roach  we  are  no  further  concerned. 

The  old  gentleman's  will  shall  speak  for 
itself  and  the  man  who  made  it. 

THIS  IS  THE  LAST  WILL  AND 

TESTAMENT  of  me    Jonathan  Roach, 


of  75,  Princes  Gardens,  in  the  County  of 
London,  Esquire.  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  all  my  real  and  personal  estate 
of  every  description  unto  my  nephew 
Anthony  Lyveden  absolutely,  provided  that 
and  so  soon  as  my  said  nephew  shall  receive 
the  honour  of  Knighthood  or  some  higher 
dignity  .  .  . 

Anthony  received  the  news  while  the  guns, 
which  he  was  temporarily  commanding, 
were  hammering  at  the  gates  of  Gaza.  He 
read  the  letter  carefully  twice.  Then  he 
stuffed  it  into  a  cross -pocket  and  straightway 
burst  into  song.  That  the  air  he  selected 
was  a  music-hall  ditty  was  typical  of  the 
man. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  the  same  number 
that  he  was  whistling  under  his  breath  as 
he  strode  into  Hyde  Park  this  June  after- 
noon. 

Patch,  who  had  never  been  out  of  London, 
thought  the  world  of  the  Parks.  After  the 
barren  pavements,  for  him  the  great  green- 
swards made  up  a  Land  of  Promise  more 
than  fulfilled.  The  magic  carpet  of  the  grass, 
stuffed  with  a  million  scents,  was  his  Elysium. 
A  bookworm  made  free  of  the  Bodleian  could 
not  have  been  more  exultant.  The  many 
trees,  too,  were  more  accessible,  and  there 
were  other  dogs  to  frolic  with,  and  traffic, 
apparently,  was  not  allowed. 

When  he  had  walked  well  into  the  Park, 
Lyveden  made  for  a  solitary  chair  and 
sat  himself  down  in  the  sun.  For  a  while 
he  remained  wrapped  in  meditation, 
abstractedly  watching  the  terrier  stray  to 
and  fro,  nosing  the  adjacent  turf  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  fond  connoisseur. 

For  nine  long  months  the  ex-officer  had 
sought  employment,  indoor  or  outdoor, 
congenial  or  uncongenial.  The  quest  was 
vain.  Once  he  had  broached  the  matter 
haltingly  to  an  influential  acquaintance. 
The  latter's  reception  of  his  distress  had 
been  so  startlingly  obnoxious  that  he  would 
have  died  rather  than  repeat  the  venture. 
Then  Smith  of  Dale's,  Old  Bond  Street- 
Smith,  who  had  cut  his  hair  since  he  was  a 
boy,  and  was  his  fast  friend — had  told  him 
of  Blue  Moon. 

There  is  more  racing  chatter  to  be  heard 
at  the  great  hairdressers'  than  almost  any- 
where else  outside  a  racecourse.  Some  of  it 
is  worth  hearing,  most  of  it  is  valueless. 
The  difficulty,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  know  the 
grain  from  the  chaff. 

According  to  Smith,  Blue  Moon  was  being 
kept  extremely  quiet.  Certainly  the  horse 
was  little  mentioned.     Lyveden  had  never 
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heard  his  name.  And  thirty-three  to  one 
was  a  long  price  .  .  . 

Lyveden  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  Smith 
became  frightened.  He  was  genuinely 
attached  to  his  young  customer,  and  knew 
that  he  was  in  low  water.  He  begged  him 
not  to  be  rash  .  .  . 

After  some  careful  calculations,  which  he 
made  upon  a  sheet  of  club  notepaper, 
Lyveden  came  to  the  conclusion  that  thirty- 
three  birds  in  the  bush  were  better  than  one 
in  the  hand.  Reckoning  a  bird  at  one 
hundred  pounds  and  Lyveden's  available 
assets  at  the  same  number  of  guineas,  who 
is  to  say  he  was  wrong  ? 

At  twenty  minutes  to  five  on  the  eve  of 
the  Derby,  Lyveden  handed  a  protesting 
Smith  one  hundred  and  one  pounds,  to 
be  invested  in  Blue  Moon — "  to  win  only." 
The  odd  note  was  to  bring  Smith  his  reward. 

A  big  bookmaker  whom  Smith  was  shaving 
as  usual,  at  a  quarter  past  six,  accepted  the 
commission,  pocketed  the  notes  with  a  sigh, 
and  gave  the  master-barber  forty  to  one. 

Four  thousand  pounds — in  the  bush. 

That  his  thirty-three  nebulous  birds  had 
become  forty  before  they  took  flight,  Anthony 
never  knew.  A  man  whose  sole  assets  are 
a  Sealyham,  a  very  few  clothes,  and  twenty- 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
go  to  Dale's. 

"  Young  fellow,  come  here." 

Patch  came  gaily,  and  Lyveden  set  him 
upon  his  knee. 

"  Listen,"  he  said.  "  Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  fool  who  came  back  from  the 
War.  It  was  extremely  foolish,  but  then, 
you  see,  Patch,  he  was  a  fool.  Well,  after 
a  while  he  began  to  feel  very  lonely.  He'd 
no  relations,  and  what  friends  he'd  had  in 
the  old  days  had  disappeared.  So  he  got 
him  a  dog — this  fool,  a  little  white  scrap 
of  a  dog  with  a  black  patch."  The  terrier 
recognised  his  name  and  made  a  dab  at  the 
firm  chin.  "  Steady  !  Well,  yes — you're 
right.  It  was  a  great  move.  For  the  little 
white  dog  was  really  a  fairy  prince  in  dis- 
guise— such  a  pretty  disguise — and  straight- 
way led  the  fool  into  Paradise.  Indeed,  they 
were  so  happy  together,  the  fool  and  the 
dog,  that,  though  no  work  came  along, 
nothing  mattered.  You  see,  it  was  a  fool's 
paradise.  That  was  natural.  The  result  was 
that  one  day  the  fool  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
there  was  a  great  big  finger-post,  pointing 
the  way  they  were  going.  And  it  said 
WAY  OUT.  The  dog  couldn't  read,  so  it 
didn't  worry  him  ;  but  the  fool  could,  and 
fear  smote  upon  his  heart,    In  fact?  he  got 


desperate,  poor  fool.  Of  course,  if  he'd 
had  any  sense,  he'd  've  walked  slower  than 
ever  or  even  tried  to  turn  round.  Instead  of 
that,  he  ran.  Think  of  it,  Patch.  Ban." 
The  emotion  of  his  speech  was  infectious,  and 
the  terrier  began  to  pant.  "  Was  there  ever 
quite  such  a  fool  ?  And  before  they  knew 
where  they  were,  the  two  were  without  the 
gates.  And  there " — the  voice  became 
strained,  and  Lyveden  hesitated — "  there 
wrere  .  .  .  two  paths  .  .  .  going  different 
ways.  And  by  each  path  was  a  notice-board. 
And  one  said  NO  DOGS  ALLOWED.  And 
the  other  said  NO  FOOLS  ALLOWED. 
And  there  were  only  the  two  paths,  Patch  .  .  . 
going  different  ways  ..." 

The  approach  of  a  peripatetic  tax- 
collector  brought  the  allegory  to  an  end. 

Anthony  paid  for  his  occupation  of  the 
chair  in  silence,  and  the  collector  plodded 
off  at  a  tangent  in  the  direction  of  his  next 
quarry.  This  appearing  to  be  an  old  lady, 
he  presently  altered  his  course.  With  a 
caution  bred  of  experience,  he  would 
approach  her  from  behind. 

A  convenient  clock  struck  four,  and  Lyve- 
den rose  to  his  feet  .  .  . 

Two  hours  later  he  descended  the  area 
steps  of  a  mansion  in  Lancaster  Gate. 

The  change  in  his  appearance  was  quite 
remarkable.  The  grey  suit,  soft  hat,  golf 
collar  and  brown  shoes;  which  he  had  worn 
in  the  afternoon,  had  been  put  off.  In  their 
stead  Lyveden  was  wearing  a  bowler  hat, 
black  boots,  a  single  collar,  which  stood 
up  uncomfortably  all  the  way  round  his 
neck,  and  a  dark  blue  suit.  The  latter  was 
clean  and  had  been  carefully  brushed,  but 
it  was  manifestly  old.  Besides,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  man  who  made  them  had 
meant  the  trousers  to  be  worn  turned  up. 
Their  owner's  present  disregard  of  such 
intention  argued  his  humble  respectability. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  Anthony 
thrust  a  relieving  finger  between  his  throat 
and  the  collar  for  the  last  time,  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  rang  the  bell. 

After  a  moment  or  two  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  fair-haired  girl  in  a  print  dress.  Her 
sleeves  were  rolled  up,  and  her  hands  and 
arms  dripping. 

"  Afternoon,  miss,"  said  Lyveden.  He 
was  determined  to  do  the  thing  properly. 
"  Your  lady  still  wanting  a  footman  ?  " 

The  girl  stared  at  him.    Then — 

"  I  dunno,"  she  said.  "  Better  come  in, 
an'  I'll  see." 

Anthony  thanked  her* and  entered.  She 
shut  the  door  and  flung  down  the  passage 


"  'I  hope  your  dog  isn't;  hurt;,'  he  said 
quietly.     *  I'm  very  sorry.'  " 


and  out  of  sight.  A  second  later  a  momentary 
burst  of  chatter  suggested  that  she  had 
opened  the  door  of  the  servants'  hall. 

For  a  minute  or  two  nothing  happened, 
and  Lyveden  stood  in  the  passage  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,   wondering  whether  his 


engagement  was  to  rest  with  the  butler. 
Then  a  door  opened  and  closed,  and  a  girl 
dressed  as  a  parlourmaid  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  She  was  walking  slowly,  and 
seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  extricate 
something  from  the  depths  of  her  mouth. 


I  he  mrl  did  not  dek>n  to  answer,  but  .  .   .  summoned  her 
terrier,  and  strolled  down  the  little  greensward." 


"  Come  in  answer  to  the  ad.  ?  "  she 
queried. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Lyveden. 

"  Oh."  She  leaned  against  the  wall  and 
regarded  a  wet  forefinger.  "  Got  a  bone  in 
me  gum,"  she  added  abstractedly 

Anthony  wondered  whether  he  was  ex- 
pected to  offer  assistance,  but,  deciding 
to  risk  a  breach  of  etiquette,  assumed  a 
]ook  of  anxiety  instead. 

"  How  rotten  !  "  he  murmured. 


The  girl  looked  at  him  curiously.    Then — 
"  'Addock,  too,"  she  said      "  An'  that's 

easy,  reelly,  as  fish  goes.    But  there,  I  ain't 

got  much  use  for  any  fish,  'cept  salmon 

Shall  I  say  you're  'ere  ?  " 

Si  Yes,  please,  miss.  I've  no  appointment." 
"  You're   the  firs',   any   way,"    was  the 

comforting  reply. 

She  left  him  standing. 

The    inspection    to    which     during    her 

absence   Lyveden  was  subjected  was  only 
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less  trying  than  the  open  secrecy  with  which 
it  was  conducted.  Heads  were  thrus&Jnto  the 
passage  to  be  withdrawn  amid  a  paroxysm 
of  giggling.  Somebody  was  pushed  into 
full  view  to  retire  precipitately  amid  an 
explosion  of  mirth.  Preceded  by  stifled 
expressions  of  encouragement,  a  pert-looking 
lady's  maid  strolled  leisurely  past  the  new- 
comer, opened  the  back  door,  closed  it,  and 
returned  as  haughtily  as  she  had  gone. 
She  was  applauded  ridiculously.  .  .  . 

Anthony  swore  under  his  breath. 

At  last  the  parlourmaid  reappeared,  finger 
in  mouth. 

"  Sofnethin'  crool,  this  bone  is,"  she 
vouchsafed.    "  Come  on." 

Anthony  followed  her  gratefully  upstairs 
and  presently  into  a  small  withdrawing 
room  upon  the  first  floor. 

From  an  expensively  hideous  couch  Mrs. 
Slumper  regarded  the  fruit  of  her  advertise- 
ment. 

She  was  a  large  vulgar-looking  woman  of 
about  fifty  summers.  Whosesoever  the 
hair  of  her  head,  it  was  most  elaborately 
dressed  and  contained  five  combs.  Anthony 
counted  them.  She  was  enclosed  in  a  dress 
which  was  at  once  highly  fashionable  and 
painfully  unbecoming,  and  the  pearls  which 
rose  and  fell  upon  her  tremendous  bosom 
were  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  From 
beneath  the  short  skirt  a  pair  of  ponderous 
legs  terminated  in  all  the  anguish  of  patent- 
leather  shoes. 

Anthony  bowed. 

"  'Oo  'ave  you  bin  with  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Slumper. 

"  If  you  take  me,  madam,  this  will  be  my 
first  place." 

Mrs.  Slumper  choked  with  emotion. 

"  Firs'  place  !  "  she  cried.  "  Want  ter  try 
yer  'and  on  me  ?  "  She  looked  round 
savagely.  "  Where's  me  lorenets  ?  "  she 
added  furiously. 

Much  as  a  victim-to-be  might  hand  his 
despatcher  the  knife,  Anthony  plucked  the 
eye-glasses  from  beneath  a  cushion  and 
put  them  into  her  hand. 

His  action  took  the  wind  out  of  her  sails. 
Anthony  saw  this,  and  hastened  to  press  his 
advantage. 

"  I  know  it's  unusual,  madam,  but  I'm 
quite  willing  to  leave  at  the  end  of  a  week 
without  wages,  if  you're  not  satisfied." 

Mrs.  Slumper  grunted  with  astonishment. 

"  Wot  wages  joo  ask  ?  " 

"  Seventy-two  pounds  a  year,  madam, 
and— er — all  found.  And  one  afternoon  a 
week,"  he  added  boldly. 


Mrs.  Slumper  blinked  at  him  curiously. 

"  You  don'  look  ser  bad,"  she  said 
grudgingly.  "  An'  I'm  sick  an'  tired  of 
tryin'  for  a  footman,  or  I'd  see  yer  further. 
'Owever  .  ."  She  looked  up  sharply. 
"  Will  yer  put  that  iri  writin'  abaout  the 
week?" 

"  Certainly,  madam."  And,  with  that, 
Lyveden  stepped  to  a  bureau  and  wrote 
his  undertaking  upon  a  sheet  of  notepaper. 
He  was  about  to  affix  his  signature,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  footmen  do  not  write 
at  their  mistresses'  bureaux  except  privily 
or  by  invitation.  He  flushed  furiously. 
There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it  now. 
The  thing  was  done.  Desperately  he  signed 
his  name.  He  handed  the  paper  to  the  lady 
humbly  enough. 

Mrs.  Slumper  sighed. 

"  In  course,"  she  said,  "  we  'ave  things 
very  well  done.  The  butler's  aout  naow, 
or  I'd  'ave  'im  up.  But  you'll  'ave  ter  wait, 
an'  open  the  door,  an'  clean  the  boots,  an' 
come  aout  on  the  car.  I've  got  some  noo 
livery — never  bin  worn  yet — did  ought  ter 
fit  you  a  treat.  An' — 'ow  soon  kin  yer  come  ? ' ' 
she  demanded  suddenly. 

"  To-morrow  evening,  madam." 

"  Or-right." 

Anthony  bowed  himself  out. 

If  the  parlourmaid  had  not  been  on  the 
landing,  he  would  have  leaned  against  the 
wall  and  covered  his  face. 

The  girl  glanced  at  the  door  he  had  just 
closed. 

"  Ain't  she  a  little  dream  ?  " 

Anthony  grinned.^ 

"  Might  be  worse,"  he  ventured,  en- 
deavouring to  steer  between  the  respective 
sandbanks  of  disloyalty  and  odium.  "  I've 
got  the  place,"  he  added  ingenuously. 

The  girl  stared  at  him. 

That  Anthony  did  not  appreciate  why 
she  had  remained  upon  the  landing  was  to 
her  incredible. 

"  I  'eard,"  she  said  loftily. 

Anthony  felt  crushed. 

At  his  suggestion  she  let  him  out  of  the 
front  door. 

"  See  yer  to-morrow,"  she  cried. 

"  That's  right,  miss." 

Anthony  passed  down  the  steps  andwalked 
quickly  away.  Before  he  had  covered  a 
hundred  paces,  he  stopped  and  turned  up 
his  trousers.  The  sartorial  forfeit  to  re- 
spectability had  served  its  turn. 

When  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  butler,  returned  a 
little  unsteadily  at  a  quarter  to  ten  to  learn 
that  his  mistress  had   engaged  a  "  proper 
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toff"  as  his  footman,  he  was    profoundly 
moved. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  visit  to  the  West  End  offices  of  Dogs' 
Country  Homes,  Ltd.;  which  he  made  the  next 
morning,  satisfied  Anthony  that,  by  putting 
Patch  in  their  charge,  he  was  doing  the  best 
he  could.  There  was  a  vacancy  at  the  Hert- 
fordshire branch,  less  than  forty  minutes 
from  Town,  and  he  arranged  to  lodge  the 
terrier  there  the  same  afternoon.  For  the 
sum  of  a  guinea  a  week  the  little  dog  would 
be  fed  and  housed  and  exercised.  A 
veterinary  surgeon  was  attached  to  the  staff, 
which  was  carefully  supervised.  Patch  would 
be  groomed  every  day  and  bathed  weekly. 
Visitors  were  welcomed,  and  owners  often 
called  to  see  their  dogs  and  take  them  out 
for  a  walk.    It  was  quite  customary. 

Lyveden  emerged  from  the  office  a  little 
comforted. 

He  spent  a  busy  morning. 

Deliberately  he  went  to  his  club.  There 
he  wrote  to  the  secretary,  resigning  his 
membership.  When  he  had  sealed  the 
letter,  he  looked  about  him.  The  comfort — 
the  luxury  of  it  all  was  very  tasty,  very 
appealing.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
used  it  more  often.  There  was  a  time  when 
he  had  thought  the  place  dull.  Blasphemy  ! 
In  his  hungry  eyes  the  house  became  a 
temple — its  members  votaries,  sworn  to 
go  sleepily  about  their  offices — its  rooms 
upholstered  shrines,  chapels  of  ease  .  .  . 

The  door  opened  and  a  footman  came  in. 

The  silver  dream  shivered  into  a  million 
flinders. 

After  the  generous  atmosphere  of  Pall 
Mall,  the  reek  of  the  "  old  clothes  "  shop 
was  more  offensive  than  usual.  The  six 
pounds  ten,  however,  was  worth  fighting 
for.  Then  some  cheap  hosiery  had  to  be 
purchased — more  collars  of  the  bearing-rein 
type,  some  stiff  shirts,  made-up  white  ties, 
pinchbeck  studs  and  cuff-links.  As  he 
emerged  from  the  shop,  Anthony  found  him- 
self wondering  whether  he  need  have  been 
so  harsh  with  himself  about  the  collars. 
After  all,  it  was  an  age  of  Socialism.  Why 
should  a  footman  be  choked  ?  He  was  as 
good  as  Mrs.  Slumper — easily.  And  she 
wasn't  choked.  She  was  squeezed,  though, 
and  pinched  .  .  . 

He  lodged  his  baggage — suit-case  and 
hold-all — at  the  cloakroom,  and  took  Patch 
to  lunch. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  the 
Sealy  ham's  lunch  had  been  the  more  ex- 
pensive of  the  two.    Often  and  often  he  had 


fed  well  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  master's-, 
stomach.  To-day  he  was  to  have  liver — his 
favourite  dish.  Upon  this  Lyveden  was 
resolved. 

The  pair  visited  five  restaurants  and  two 
public-houses  in  quest  of  liver.  At  the  eighth 
venture  they  were  successful.  At  the  sign 
of  "  The  Crooked  Billet  "  liver  and  bacon 
was  the  dish  of  the  day.  So  much  a  blurred 
menu  was  proclaiming  from  its  enormous 
brass  frame.  Before  the  two  were  half-way 
upstairs,  the  terrier's  excitement  confirmed 
its  tale. 

Of  the  two  portions,  Patch  consumed  the 
liver  and  Anthony  the  bacon.  This  was 
rather  salt,  but  the  zest  with  which  the 
Sealyham  ate  furnished  a  relish  which  no 
money  could  buy. 

Then  came  a  ghastly  train  journey. 
Mercifully  Patch  could  not  understand.  .  .  . 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  station,  the 
Dogs'  Home  stood  in  a  pleasant  place  under 
the  lee  of  a  wood.  Fair  meadows  ringed 
it  about,  and  in  the  bright  sunshine  the 
red-brick  house  and  out-buildings  looked 
cheerful  and  promising. 

Slowly  the  two  passed  up  the  well-kept 
drive. 

With  his  little  white  dog  in  his  arms, 
Anthony  Lyveden  was  shown  everything. 
A  jolly  fair-haired  girl — the  superintendent 
— conducted  him  everywhere.  The  dogs — 
all  sizes  and  shapes — welcomed  her  coming. 
Of  Patch  she  made  a  great  deal. 

"  You  must  be  very  proud  of  him,"  she 
said  to  Anthony. 

"  I  am.  And — we're  great  friends.  I 
hope  he  won't  fret  much." 

"  A  little  at  first,  probably.  You'll  be 
coming  to  see  him  1  " 

"  Once  a  week,  always,"  said  Lyveden. 
"  Oftener,  if  I  can." 

Presently  they  returned  to  the  office, 
where  Anthony  paid  four  guineas  and  re- 
ceived a  receipt.  Patch  was  entered  in  a 
big  book,  together  with  his  age  and  descrip- 
tion. Another  column  received  his  owner's 
name  and  address.    The  girl  hesitated. 

"  We  like,"  she  said,  "  to  have  the  tele- 
phone number,  in  case  of  accidents." 

"  I'll  send  it  to  you  to-night." 

The  entry  was  blotted,  and  the  girl  rose. 
The  formalities  were  at  an  end. 

Lyveden  picked  up  his  hat. 

Patch  greeted  the  familiar  signal  joyously. 
Clearly  the  call  was  over.  It  had  been  a 
good  visit — the  best  they  had  ever  paid. 
No  other  place  they  had  been  to  was  full  of 
dogs.     Yet  to  be  out  and  about  with  his 
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master  was  better  still.  He  leapt  up  and 
down,  rejoicing. 

Anthony  caught  him  from  one  of  his 
bounds,  held  the  white  scrap  very  close  and 
let  him  lick  his  nose.  Then  he  bade  him  be 
a  good  dog  and  handed  him  to  the  girl.  She 
received  him  tenderly. 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said. 
"  Good  day.  I'll  let  myself  out.  It— it'll 
be  better." 

One  more  caress,  and  he  passed  out  into 
the  hall  —  blindly.  There  had  been  a 
look  in  the  bright  brown  eyes  that  tore 
his  heart. 

For  a  moment  Patch  fought  desperately. 
Then  he  heard  a  door  opened  and  listened 
intently.  A  draught  swept,  and  the  door 
closed  heavily.  With  a  sudden  wrench  he 
was  out  of  the  girl's  arms  and  across  the 
shadowy  hall.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
snuffing,  his  nose  clapped  to  the  sill  of  the 
front  door.  Then  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  wept  bitterly. 

In  the  long  mirror,  half-way  up  the  front 
staircase,  Major  Anthony  Lyveden,  D.S.O., 
surveyed  himself  stealthily. 

"  Not  much  the  matter  with  the  kit," 
he  said  grudgingly. 

That  was  largely  because  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  man. 

Six  feet  one  in  his  socks,  deep-chested  and 
admirably  proportioned,  Lyveden  cut  a 
fine  figure.  His  thick  dark  hair  was  short 
and  carefully  brushed,  and  his  lean  face  was 
brown  with  the  play  of  wind  and  rain  and 
sun.  Such  features  as  his  broad  forehead, 
aquiline  nose,  and  strong  well-shaped  mouth, 
would  have  distinguished  any  countenance. 
Yet  the  whole  of  it  was  shapely  and  clean- 
cut,  and  there  was  a  quiet  fearlessness  about 
the  keen  grey  eyes  that  set  you  thinking. 
As  a  footman  he  looked  magnificent.  But 
he  would  have  killed  any  master  stone  dead. 
Royalty  itself  could  not  have  borne  such  a 
comparison. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  strain  of  the  last  fort- 
night, culminating  in  Blue  Moon's  failure  and 
his  parting  with  Patch,  had  played  the 
deuce  with  his  temperament.  The  man  had 
gone  all  to  pieces.  That,  now  that  a  week  had 
gone  by,  he  was  himself  again,  the  follow- 
ing letter  will  show.  It  will  serve  also  as 
a  record,  and  so,  gentlemen,  spare  both  of  us. 

Dear  Toby, 

Before  you  sailed  you  were  urgent  upon 
me  that  I  should  constantly  report  progress. 
Nine  months  have  gone  by,  and  I  have  not 


written  once.      Still,  my  conscience  is  clear. 
Hitherto  I  have  had  no  progress  to  report. 

Now,  however,  I  have  news  for  you. 

You  are  friends  with  a  footman,  Toby.  You 
need  not  deny  it,  because  I  know  better.  .  You 
see,  I  have  been  in  service  for  one  week  to-day. 

My  mistress  is  indescribable — a  very  mam- 
moth among  women.  Except  during  prohibited 
hours,  her  replica  may  be  seen  behind  the 
saloon-bar  of  any  public-house  in,  say, 
Bethnal  Green.  *  Below  stairs  she  is  known  as 
"  the  dream-child."  My  master  appears  to 
have  married,  not  so  much  beneath  him  as 
beyond  him.  He  is  il  something  in  the  City." 
This  is  as  well,  for  he  is  nothing  in  Lancaster 
Gate.   I  like  him  rather. 

You  would  get  on  with  the  butler,  who  is 
addicted  to  drink.  The  ladies  of  the  servants' 
hall  are  rather  trying,  but  mean  well.  The 
chauffeur  is  a  most  superior  man.  In  fact, 
except  that  he  has  been  twice  convicted  of  felony 
and  continually  boasts  of  his  successful  deser- 
tion from  the  Army  in  1917,  there  is  nothing 
against  him.  My  work  would  be  compara- 
tively light  if  the  unfortunate  resemblance,  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above,  were  less  pro- 
nounced. In  a  word,  the  butler's  working  day 
finishes  at  2  p.m.,  and  on  two  occasions  I  have 
had  to  repair  to  "  The  Blue  Goat  "  as  late  as 
seven-thirty  to  hale  him  out  of  the  taproom  in 
time  for  dinner.  His  carriage  in  the  dining- 
room,  when  he  can  hardly  see,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Of  course  I  go  out  with  the  car — usually  to 
a  wedding.  The  solemnization  of  matrimony, 
especially  if  one  of  the  parties  is  of  noble  birth, 
draws  the  dream-child  as  a  magnet  the  steel. 
Need  I  say  that  she  is  an  uninvited  guest  ? 
Yesterday,  at  the  wedding  of  a  young  Mar- 
quess, she  was  stopped  at  the  doors.  "  Lef 
me  card  at  'ome,"  was  her  majestic  reply. 
Before  they  had  recovered,  she  was  in  the 
aisle.  Having  regard  to  her  appearance,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  such  conduct  is  libellous. 

On  Monday  she  gave  what  she  calls  a 
"  Serciety  Crush."  This  was  well  attended, 
chiefly  by  aliens,  many  of  whom  wore  minia- 
ture decorations,  to  which,  I  fear,  they  were  not 
entitled.  These  were,  I  fancy,  hired  with  the 
dress-coats  to  which  they  were  fastened.  That 
they  enjoyed  the  viands  is  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that,  prior  to  their  departure,  several  of 
the  guests  concealed  about  their  persons  such 
delicacies  as  the  flight  of  time  alone  had  pre- 
vented them  from  consuming.  But  for  the 
indisposition  of  the  butler,  I  should  have  spent 
a  most  amusing  evening. 

Little  altercations  between  my  master  and 
mistress  are  of  frequent  occurrence.      Occa- 
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sionally  they  appeal  to  me  to  settle  the 
dispute.  Once  I  actually  took  the  liberty 
of  separating  them.  Indeed,  as  recently  as 
yesterday  evening  the  dream-child,  who  had 
been  keeping  up  her  reading,  observed  that 
"  the  rilewise  was  thinkin*  of  givin'  up  the 
narrer  gorge." 

"  Gage,  me  dear — gage"  says  Mr.  Slumper. 

"  That's  right"  says  his  wife  with  hideous 
irony.  "  Put  yer  betters  to  rights,  Schooly. 
Ugh,  I  wonder  yer  dare  !  An'  wot  do  you  know 
abaout  it,  you  hugly  worm  ?  " 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  painful  accuracy 
of  this  appellative,  her  husband  was  under- 
stood to  mutter  that  he  had  rather  be  an  ill- 
favoured  worm  than  an  overdressed  parrot 
with  a  swollen  head. 

Only  waiting  to  throw  a  glass  of  water  in  his 
direction,  the  dream-child  demanded  my  ruling 
in  a  voice  shaking  with  indignation. 

I  immediately  declared  in  favour  of  "gouge  " 
— a  decision  for  which  Mr.  Slumper,  to  whom 
victory  is  even  more  terrible  than  defeat,  will 
thank  me  yet. 

Of  such  is  my  life.  Either  Saturday  or 
Sunday  afternoon  I  go  off  duty.  Then  I  dive 
into  the  country  and  visit  my  dog,  who  is  well 
cared  for.  We  spend  a  hilarious  few  hours,  and 
Lancaster  Gate  is  never  mentioned.  In  the 
servants'  hall,  by  the  way,  I  am  credited  with 
a  delicate  wife — an  impression  which  I 
have  taken  care  not  to  correct,  for  where  there 
are  gathered  together  eight  single  ladies,  les 
avantages  de  mariage  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

And  now  I  must  take  up  the  tea. 

If  ever  you  receive  this  letter,  find  time  to 
reply.  I  know  I  have  spoken  ill  of  your  hand- 
writing, but  I  take  it  all  back. 

Bien  a  toi,  vieux  sot, 

Anthony  Lyveden. 

Anthony,  then,  was  surveying  himself, 
if  you  remember,  in  a  long  mirror.  He  had 
just  taken  up  the  tea.  He  was  taking  a  second 
look  at  what  he  could  see  of  his  back,  when 
the  front-door  bell  rang.  Even  at  this 
elevation  there  was  no  mistaking  its  deep 
peremptory  note.  Lyveden  descended  the 
stairs. 

He  opened  the  door  faultlessly  to  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  man  who  had 
been  his  first  servant  when  his  battery  had 
been  in  France. 

For  a  moment  the  two  footmen  stared  at 
one  another.    Then — 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Walters,"  said  Lyveden 
heartily. 

"  Same  to  you,  sir,"  said  Walters,  touching 


his  hat.     "  An',  beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  is 
Lady  'Elen  at  'ome  ?  " 

"  There's  no  Lady  Helen  here,"  said 
Lyveden.    "  This  is  Mrs.  Slumper 's  house." 

"  Oh,  very  good,  sir,"  said  Walters  jerkily. 
"  Sorry  to  'ave  troubled  you,  sir."  He 
touched  his  hat  and  turned  away 
nervously.  .  .  . 

Anthony  continued  to  hold  the  door  open 
till  the  car  should  have  passed  on. 

Walters  was  making  his  report.  It 
appeared  that  this  was  unsatisfactory,  for 
a  moment  later  he  was  again  at  the  door. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  would  you  speak 
to  my  lady  ?  " 

Lyveden  descended  the  steps. 

From  the  luxury  of  a  smart  landaulette 
a  dame  of  some  consequence  regarded  him 
shrewdly.  She  had,  of  course,  witnessed  the 
comedy  upon  the  steps. 

"  Who  lives  here  ?  "  she  demanded 
haughtily. 

Lyveden  drew  himself  up. 

"  Mrs.  Slumper,  madam." 

His  statement  was  received  •  with  an 
irrational  suspicion. 

"  Indeed  !  I  didn't  know  that  Lady  Helen 
Amiens  had  let  her  house." 

"  Neither,  madam,  did  I." 

The  great  lady  stared  at  Anthony,  who 
looked  straight  ahead.    Then — 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  murmured. 

Anthony  bowed  and  turned  on  his  heel. 
As  he  passed  Walters,  who  was  standing 
wide-eyed,  the  latter  touched  his  hat  faith- 
fully. 

When  the  car  had  passed  on,  Anthony 
closed  the  door  thoughtfully.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  him  that  the  house  had  been 
hired  as  it  stood.  Certainly  the  Slumpers 
had  given  no  hint  of  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
Probably  they  felt  it  to  be  beneath  their 
dignity.  It  being  no  affair  of  his,  Lyveden 
decided  to  keep  his  own  counsel. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Two  days  later  Anthony  visited  Patch 
for  the  second  time. 

The  same  relentless  train  that  had  rushed 
the  two  down  to  Hertfordshire  that  dread- 
ful Thursday  had  become  an  easy-going 
friend.  By  pocketing  his  lunch,  Lyveden 
could  catch  it  with  anything  under  five 
minutes  to  spare.  This  gave  the  two 
another  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Their  second  meeting  was  a  replica  of  the 
first. 

Anthony  was  admitted,  announced  his 
desire,  and  sat  down  in  the  dim  hall.  Pre- 
sently  a   brisk   familiar   step   made   itself 
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heard — firm  little  paws  meeting  the  tough 
linoleum  squarely — and  Anthony  rose  to 
his  feet.  Out  of  a  passage  came  Patch 
readily,  the  fair-haired  girl  behind  him 
bidding  him  go  ahead.  For  a  moment 
he  looked  about  him.  Then  he  saw  Lyveden, 


stiffened  and  stood  stock  still.  The  next 
second,  with  his  body  clapped  to  the  floor, 
he  had  darted  sharply  across  and,  laying 
his  head  sideways,  crouched  at  his  idol's 
feet — an  adoring  suppliant,  craving  to  be 
raised. 


**  'But  J  gave  you  a  chance,  I  did'  . 


She  regarded  him  furiously. 
Nasty,  ud  grateful  swabs  ! 


1  Ugh  !    I'm  fed  up  with  the  buuch  of  yer. 


I  serpose  yer  kin  'ave  Monday,  can't  yer?'      *I  will  take  Monday,  madam.'      The   malevolent  pigs  eyes 
followed  him  in  silence  till  he  was  out  of  the  room." 


"  Why,  Patch  .  .  ." 

The  white  scrap  quivered  and  flung  up  a 
panting  visage.  Lyveden  stooped  and 
gathered  him  in  his  arms.  The  terrier  licked 
his  face  frantically.  Then  he  squirmed  like 
a  mad  thing  till  he  was  down,  tore  to  a 
basket  of  logs,  and  of  his  strength  brought 
a  billet  gripped  in  his  big  mouth  and  laid 
it  at  Anthony's  feet. 

The  girl  laughed  merrily 


"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  Lyveden. 
"  It's  just  the  way  of  his  heart.  I  must 
always  have  a  present  when  I  have  been 
away." 

Lord  and  squire  went  for  a  wonderful 
walk.  The  woodland  and  meadows  of  Hert- 
fordshire fairly  beggared  the  Parks.  .  .  . 

Tea  at  a  tiny  inn  sunk  in  a  dell  through 
which  a  sleepy  lane  trickled  between  high 
banks — tea   in    the    pocket    garden   under 
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«weet-smelling  limes,  where  stocks  stood 
orderly  and  honeysuckle  sprawled  over  the 
brick-nogging,  brought  back  old  days  of 
happy  fellowship,  just  to  outshine  their 
memory. 

From  the  cool  of  the  house  came  on  a 
sudden  the  click  of  metal  and  the  swift 
whirr  of  wheels.  Somewhere  a  clock  was  in 
labour — an  old,  old  timepiece,  to  whom  the 
telling  of  the  hours  was  a  grave  matter.  A 
moment  later  a  thin  old  voice  piped  out  the 
birth  of  a  new  period. 

Five  o'clock. 

Peacefully  Lyveden  expelled  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  He  need  not  be  moving  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Upon  the  warm  red 
bricks  at  his  feet  Patch  lay  dozing  after 
his  dish  of  weak  tea. 

"  Could  you  give  it  me  in  the  garden  ?  " 

The  fresh  clear  voice  floated  out  of  the 
doorway  just  in  front  of  my  lady  herself. 
Arrived  there,  she  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  pleas  edly  round.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  old  woodwork  had  ever  before 
framed  such  a  picture. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
dress,  except  her  wearing  of  it.  There  is  a 
grace  of  carriage  that  will  make  purple  of 
sackcloth.  Still,  the  gown  was  well  cut  of 
fawn-coloured  stuff,  which  her  stockings 
and  shoes  matched.  Her  face  was  generous 
— proud,  too,  yet  tender  and  very  beautiful. 
The  soft  rose  of  her  cheeks,  the  misty  blue 
of  her  eyes  stood  there  for  gentleness,  the 
curve  of  the  red  lips  for  pride.  Wisdom  sat 
in  her  temples  under  the  thick  dark  hair. 
Strength  herself  had  moulded  the  exquisite 
chin.  And  a  rogue  of  a  dimple  was  there  to 
mock  the  lot  of  them — the  print  of  the 
delicate  finger  of  Laughter  herself,  set  in  a 
baby's  cheek  twenty-five  years  before.  A 
tiny  watch  upon  a  silk  strap  served  to 
enhance  the  slender ness  of  a  white  wrist. 
Against  the  dark  cloud  of  hair,  which  they 
were  setting  straight,  the  pointed  fingers 
stood  out  like  living  statuary.  Lifted  elbows 
gave  you  the  graceful  line  of  her  figure  : 
the  short  skirt,  ankles  to  match  the 
wrists. 

Looking  upon  her,  Lyveden  forgot  the 
world.  He  may  be  forgiven,  for  she  was  a 
sight  for  sore  eyes. 

Having  set  her  hair  to  her  liking,  she  put 
on  her  hat,  pulling  it  down  with  a  fine  care- 
less confidence  such  as  no  manner  of  mirror 
could  give. 

She  had  not  seen  Lyveden  when  Patch, 
counting  her  Irish  terrier  an  intruder,  took 
him  suddenly  by  the  throat.  .  .     . 


In  an  instant  the  place  was  Bedlam. 

My  lady  hovered  about  the  combatants, 
one  hand  to  her  breast,  the  other  snatching 
frantically  at  her  favourite's  tail :  Lyveden 
leapt  to  his  feet  and,  cramming  his  pipe 
into  a  pocket,  flung  himself  forward  :  the 
mistress  of  the  inn  and  her  maid  crowded 
each  other  in  the  doorway,  emitting  cries  of 
distress  :  and  the  now  ravening  flurry  of 
brown  and  white  raged  snarling  and  whirl- 
ing upon  the  brick  pavement  with  all  the 
finished  frightfulness  of  the  haute  ecole. 

Arrived  at  .close  quarters,  Anthony  cast  a 
look  round.  Then  he  picked  up  the  pair 
anyhow  and  swung  them  into  the  water-butt 
two  paces  away. 

For  a  moment  the  contents  boiled,  seeth- 
ing as  if  possessed.  Then,  with  a  fearful 
convulsion,  the  waves  parted  and  the  water 
gave  up  its  prey.  Two  choking,  gasping, 
spluttering  heads  appeared  simultaneously  : 
with  one  accord  four  striving  paws  clawed 
desperately  at  the  rim  of  the  butt.  The 
fight  was  of!. 

Intelligently  the  girl  stepped  up  on  to 
a  convenient  bench,  and  Anthony  lifted 
the  Irish  terrier  out  of  his  watery  peril. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  he  shook  himself 
inconsiderately,  and  Anthony,  who  was  not 
on  the  bench,  was  generously  bedewed. 
Then  Patch  was  hauled  out  by  the  scruff  of 
his  neck  ...  So  far  as  could  be  seen, 
neither  of  the  dogs  was  one  penny  the 
worse.  There  had  been  much  cry,  but 
little  wool. 

Lyveden  turned  to  my  lady  and  raised 
his  hat. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said.  ."  My  dog 
was  entirely  to  blame." 

"  D'you  mind  controlling  him  now  ?  " 
she  said  coldly. 

Lyveden  called  Patch,  and  the  Sealyham 
trotted  up,  shaking  the  water  out  of  his 
ears  as  he  came.  Wet  as  he  was,  the  man 
picked  him  up  and  put  him  under  his  arm. 

"  I  hope  your  dog  isn't  hurt,"  he  said 
quietly.     "  I'm  very  sorry." 

The  girl  did  not  deign  to  answer,  but,, 
stepping  down  from  her  perch,  summoned 
her  terrier  and  strolled  down  the  little 
greensward  with  her  chin  in  the  air. 

Anthony  bit  his  lip.  Then  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and,  clapping  his  hat  on  his  head, 
tramped  into  the  inn.  A  moment  later  he  had 
paid  his  reckoning  and  was  out  on  the  road. 
After  all,  he  reflected,  Patch  wasn't  to  blame. 
He  had  acted  according  to  his  lights. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  inn. 
Anthony  sat  down  by  the  wayside  and  dried 
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his  terrier's  ears  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief and  the  utmost  care. 


The  rain  was  coming  down  in  sheets,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  mackintosh  which  he  was 
wearing  above  his  livery,  drops  were  beginning 
to  make  their  unpleasant  way  down 
Anthony's  neck.  His  feet  had  been  wet  for 
hours.  The  violence  of  the  1  nguage  em- 
ployed by  the  press  of  grooms  and  footmen 
huddled  about  him  at  the  doors  of  the  Opera 
House  suggested  that  their  plight  was  no 
less  evil. 

It  was  a  big  night,  and  of  "  the  distin- 
guished audience  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slumper 
were  making  two.  They  were  inexpressibly 
bored,  but  that  was  beside  the  point.  By 
occupying  two  stalls,  Mrs.  Slumper  was  sure 
they  were  doing  the  right  thing.  A  box 
would  have  been  better,  of  course,  but  there 
had  been  some  difficulty,  and  Slumper,  being 
a  weak-kneed  fool,  had  been  bluffed  into 
taking  the  stalls.  Mrs.  Slumper  would  like 
to  see  the  clerk  who  could  bluff  her.  By 
dint  of  concentrating  upon  her  grievance, 
she  had  worked  herself  into  a  passion  by 
the  end  of  the  second  act  .  .  . 

It  continued  to  rain  copiously. 

At  last  flunkeys  appeared  and  set  the 
inner  swing-doors  wide  open.  A  blasphemous 
murmur  of  relief  went  up  from  the  company 
of  servants. 

"  Bet  yer  my  gint's  fust,"  squeaked  a  little 
bow-legged  Cockney.  "  'E's  a  fair  winner, 
'e  is."  A  pompous  prelate  appeared  in  the 
lobby,  walking  with  an  air  of  having  just 
consecrated  the  building  free  of  charge,  and 
followed  by  a  nervous-lipped  lady  and  a 
deacon  who  looked  like  a  startled  owl. 
"  There  y'are !  Wot  'd  I  sy  ?  "  he  added, 
turning  to  scuttle  off  to  his  car. 

"  Ser  long,  'Arry !  "  cried  somebody. 
"  See  yer  at  Giro's." 

There  was  an  explosion  of  mirth. 

The  rain,  the  discomfort,  the  waiting — 
three  familiar  malefactors — all  in  a  moment 
discomfited  by  a  sudden  guffaw,  reminded 
Lyveden  vividly  of  his  service  in  France. 
His  thoughts  ramped  back  to  the  old  days, 
when  there  was  work  and  to  spare — work 
of  a  kind.  Of  course,  the  competition  was 
not  so  keen.  .  . 

People  were  corning  fast  now,  and  the 
entrances  to  the  lobby  were  getting  choked. 
Attendants  were  bellowing  big  names, 
innumerable  engines  were  running,  the  police 
were  shouting  orders,  gears  were  being 
changed, 


"  Number  a  nundred  and  one  !  "  thundered 
a  voice. 

"  Right !  "  cried  Anthony,  elbowing  his 
way  out  of  the  crush. 

He  made  his  way  quickly  to  where  he 
had  left  the  car. 

The  information  that  his  employers  were 
awaiting  his  services  was  received  by  the 
chauffeur  with  a  volley  of  invective,  which 
dealt  more  particularly  with  Mrs.  Slumper's 
pedigree,  but  touched  lightly  upon  a  whole 
variety  of  subjects,  including  the  ultimate 
destination  of  all  composers  and  the  uses  of 
rain. 

It  was  full  five  minutes  before  the  limousine 
was  able  to  be  brought  close  enough  to  the 
entrance  for  Anthony  to  leave  the  running- 
board  and  advise  his  master.  When  it  was 
next  in  order  but  two,  he  stepped  on  to 
the  pavement  and  struggled  towards  the 
entrance.  As  he  was  about  to  tell  an  attend- 
ant to  summon  "  101,"  a  car  slid  into  position, 
and  the  fellow  set  his  hand  on  the  door. 

"  Forty-six  waiting  !  "  he  bawled. 

A  glance  at  the  steps  showed  the  approach 
of  quality — all  cloaks  and  soft  hair  and  slim 
silk  stockings — the  attendant  threw  open 
the  door  and  Lyveden  stood  still. 

The  taller  of  the  two  women  was  the  second 
to  enter  the  car.  As  she  stood  waiting, 
she  glanced  round  quickly.  Her  eyes  met 
Anthony's,  rested  a  moment  of  time,  and  then 
swept  on  without  a  flicker  ...  A  second 
later  the  door  had  slammed  upon  her  high 
heels. 

Lyveden  was  left  to  feel  the  blood  come 
flaming  into  his  face,  to  wonder  whether  my 
lady  had  known  him  again,  and  to  stuff 
the  breath  of  an  exquisite  perfume  into  the 
same  reliquary  as  held  the  picture  of  a  tall 
dark  figure  setting  her  hair  to  rights  in 
the  mouth  of  an  inn. 

Upon  the  next  Saturday  a  particularly 
smart  wedding  was  to  take  place.  Anthony, 
who  had  seen  the  announcements,  was 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Sure  enough,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  as  he  was  clearing  the 
table  of  tea — 

"  I  shall  want  yer  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs. 
Slumper.  "  I  'ave  to  go  to  the  weddin'  o' 
that  there  Finnigan  boy.  I'm  sure  I'm 
sick  o'  crushes,  but  'er  ladyship  would 
never  fergive  me  if  I  diddun  show  up." 

Anthony  hesitated  with  the  tray  in  his 
hands. 

"  Mr.  Hopkins  is  taking  Sunday,  madam, 
so  I  can't  go  out  then." 

"  I  can't  'elp  that,"  was  the  testy  reply. 
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"  I  don't  wish  to  inconvenience  you, 
madam,  but,  as  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  always  have " 

"  Subjec'  to  my  convenience,"  snapped 
Mrs.  Slumper.  "  That's  wot  I  said."  She 
had  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  "  An'  am  I 
to  go  pushin'  orf  to  a  dandy  crush  without 
a  servant  ?  Hopenin'  me  own  dores,  an' 
fetchin'  me  own  car,  an'  wot  not,  jus'  like 
a  common  beggar  in  a  'ired  fly  ?  Look  'ere, 
young  man,  I  didn't  ought  to  'ave  took  you 
at  all,  reelly.  Wot  with  no  refs  an'  no  ex- 
perience, yer  might  -'ave  walked  the  soles 
orf  of  yer  perishin'  boots  before  yer  got 
into  a  'ouse  like  this.  But  I  gave  you  a 
chance,  I  did.  An'  if  you  think  ter  try  an' 
turn  me  own  words  agains'  me  an'  talk  'igh 
about  contrax,  yer  kin  jus'  shove  orf."  She 
regarded  him  furiously.  "  Ugh  !  I'm  fed 
up  with  the  bunch  of  yer.  Nasty,  ungrate- 
ful swabs  !  I  serpose  yer  kin  'ave  Monday, 
can't  yer  ?  " 

"  I  will  take  Monday,  madam." 

The  malevolent  pig's  eyes  followed  him 
in  silence  till  he  was  out  of  the  room.  .  .  . 

It  was  on  Monday,  then,  that  Lyveden 
called  for  his  dog. 

His  decision  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his 
encounter  with  my  lady  was  not  fully 
formed  until  it  was  time  to  act  upon  it. 
He  had  deliberately  walked  in  the  direction 
of  the  inn,  so  that,  when  the  hour  came,  he 
could,  if  he  chose,  indulge  the  inclination 
of  which  he  was  wholly  ashamed.  Honestly, 
he  reflected,  he  had  not  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  girl.  (Observe,  please,  that  the  fact 
that  the  pleasaunce  was  to  his  liking  did 
not  weigh  with  him.  The  little  inn  and  its 
curtilage  had  become  but  environs.)  She 
had  been  unreasonable  and  worse  than 
churlish.  There  was  no  getting  away  from 
it — she  had  been  aggressively  rude,  adminis- 
tering a  rebuff  though  he  had  made  no 
advance.  To  pile  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  she  now 
knew  him  for  what  he  was — a  flunkey, 
acting  the  gentleman  and  sporting  a  dog. 
And  was  not  that  a  dainty  dish  for  him  to 
digest,  sitting  under  the  lime-trees  in  full 
view  of  that  garden  doorway  which  nine 
days  ago  had  been  so  honoured  ?  That,  of 
course,  was  the  trouble.  Anthony  had  seen 
a  picture  which  he  could  not  forget.  The 
girl  had  done  her  best  to  efface  it,  but  had 
only  succeeded  in  clouding  a  sunny  memory. 

With  something  of  the  mauvaise  honte 
with  which  a  player  of  "  Patience  "  corrects 
a  mistake  he  has  made  by  restoring  some 
cards,  Anthony  took  Ossa  off  Pelion,  said 
to  himself,  "  I  don't  believe  she  recognised 


me,"  and,  walking  into  the  inn,  desired  the 
mistress  to  bring  him  some  tea. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  meal  he 
had  sunk  so  low  in  his  own  eyes — lost  so 
much  self-respect — that  the  rest  did  not 
seem  worth  keeping,  and  he  inquired 
whether  anything  had  been  seen  of  the  lady 
whose  dog  his  had  fought,  in  much  the  same 
spirit  of  recklessness  as  a  bravo  tosses  his 
last  piece  to  a  beggar. 

"  She  had  tea  here  the  day  before  yester- 
day, sir,"  replied  his  hostess.  "  All  alone, 
with  her  little  dog.  I  don't  think  he's  none 
the  worse,  sir    Thank  you.    Good  day,  sir." 

Anthony  left  the  house  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  ... 

Why  had  she  come  '$ 

To  this  question  the  answer  which  his 
heart  vouchsafed  was  vain  and  a  vanity. 
His  head,  however,  gave  innumerable 
replies — all  of  them  obvious  and  none  of 
them  flattering.  A  hundred  times  Eeason 
drove  Hope  headlong,  but  always  the 
baggage  returned.  .  .  . 

By  way  of  relieving  his  feelings,  Anthony 
cursed  Mrs.  Slumper  with  earnest  bitterness. 
He  began  to  feel  that  there  was  much  in 
what  the  chauffeur  had  said  about  her  for- 
bears. At  the  time  he  had  secretly  deplored 
his  epithets,  but  now  ....  Certainly  he 
had  misjudged  the  fellow.  He  was  quite 
right. 

As  for  Patch,  he  had  never  been  paid  so 
little  attention.  Not  that  he  cared.  The 
country  was  full  of  scents.  .  .  . 

By  a  quarter  past  seven  Lyveden  was 
back  at  Lancaster  Gate. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  below  stairs  was 
the  library  silver,  which  he  had  cleaned  that 
morning  and  the  parlourmaid  should  have 
restored  to  its  place.  Without  waiting  to 
change,  he  picked  up  the  tray  and  carried 
it  upstairs,  intending,  if  the  room  was 
unoccupied,  to  replace  it  at  once. 

As  he  gained  the  hall,  the  twitch  of  an 
inserted  latch-key  came  to  his  ears.  Then 
pressure  was  put  upon  the  front  door.  This, 
however,  remained  fast  shut.  The  key  was 
withdrawn  violently,  reinserted,  and 
wrenched.  The  pressure  upon  the  door 
being  maintained,  the  lock  was  jammed. 
Whosoever  was  there  had  lost  his  temper 
and  was  kicking  against  the  pricks.  This 
was  unlike  Mr.  Slumper,  but  it  could  be 
nobody  else.  Lyveden  set  down  his  tray 
and  stepped  to  the  door.  ... 

His  master  came  in  with  a  rush,  stumbling. 
Anthony  caught  him,  and  he  recovered  his 
balance.      There  was  running  sweat  upon 
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his  face,  which  was  all  grey,  and  he  was 
shaking  fearfully.  Holding  on  to  the  furni- 
ture as  he  went,  he  tottered  as  far  as  the 
library,  clawed  at  the  switch  by  the  door, 
missed  it,  and  swayed  out  of  sight  into  the 
black  of  the  room. 

Anthony  stood  spellbound.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  bunch  of  keys  dangling  idly  from 
the  keyhole  of  the  door,  which  he  was  still 
holding  open,  brought  him  to  his  senses, 
and,  drawing  the  key  from  the  lock,  he 
closed  the  door  swiftly  and  ran  for 
brandy.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Slumper  was  sitting  in  the  dark,  with 
his  head  plunged  between  his  knees.  At 
Anthony's  coming  he  started  up  and  would 
have  gone  back,  but,  the  seat  of  his  chair 
catching  him  under  the  hocks,  he  subsided 
again  almost  immediately.  Anthony  went 
to  his  side  and  held  the  glass  to  his  lips. 
As  he  drank,  his  teeth  chattered  upon  the 
rim  of  the  tumbler,  and  some  of  the  spirit 
ran  over  his  chin.  Twice  he  made  a  gesture 
for  more.  After  the  third  dose  he  had 
swallowed  more  than  a  tumblerful.  .  .  . 
Presently  he  began  to  look  less  grey,  and 
the  trembling  abated.  In  three  or  four 
minutes  he  was  quite  calm.  Anthony  was 
about  to  ask  if  he  should  help  him  upstairs, 
when  he  spoke  suddenly. 

"  Shut  t'  door." 

Anthony  did  his  bidding.  When  he  came 
back,  his  master  had  a  letter-case  in  his 
hand. 

"  What  are  your  wages  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Seventy-two  pounds  a  year,  sir." 

Mr.  Slumper  put  a  hand  to  his  brow  and 
knitted  this  wearily,  as  if  the  effort  of 
calculation  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
Then  he  took  out  two  five-pound  notes  and 
two  one-pound  notes. 

"  There's  twelve  pound,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  One  month's  wages,  and  another's  in  lieu 
of  notice." 

Anthony  stared  at  the  money. 

"  I  haven't  been  here  a  month  yet,  sir." 

His  master  waved  aside  the  objection. 

"  Only  honest  servant  I've  ever  had,"  he 
said  shortly.  "  Gentleman,  aren't  you  ? 
Never  mind.  Couldn't  let  you  down. 
Others  can  go  to  hell,  but  not  you.  And 
now — better  clear  out.  Eight  away.  Get 
your  box  and  go.  Don't  let  the  others  see 
you.    Give  'em  the  slip." 

"  But — but  won't  you  be  dining,  sir  ?  " 
said  Anthony  desperately.  He  was  trying 
instinctively  to  grapple  with  a  situation 
which  had  put  him  upon  his  back. 

At  the  mention  of  dinner  Mr.  Slumper 


laughed  hideously.  The  brandy  was  getting 
into  its  stride  now,  and  colour  was  beginning 
to  climb  into  his  cheeks. 

"  Dining  ?  "  he  croaked.     "  Dining  ?  " 

In  a  deliberate,  imperturbable  tone  a 
clock  upon  the  mantelpiece  chimed  the  half- 
hour,  and  the  laugh  snapped  off  short.  The 
next  moment  the  man  had  Lyveden's  arm 
in  a  grip  of  iron. 

"  Listen,"  he  breathed.  "  I'm  broke  .  .  . 
ruined  ...  got  to  run  for  it.  Couldn't 
stand  gaol  at  my  age.  It  ain't  pretty,  I 
know,  but  I'm  fifty-nine,  Lyveden,  fifty- 
nine  ! "  The  tense  utterance  broke  into  a 
whimper.  "  An' — an'  that's  too  old  for 
prison,  Lyveden,  an'  they  wouldn't  give  me 
a  chance.  The  lawyers  'd  make  it  out  bad. 
You  can  gamble  with  others'  money  as  long  as 
you  win,  Lyveden,  but  you  mustn't  lose  .  .  . 
mustn't  ever  lose.  There's  a  law  against 
that." 

All  the  soldier  in  Anthony  came  to  his 
aid. 

"  Are  you  going  now,  sir  ?  "  The  other 
nodded.    "  Shall  I  get  you  a  taxi  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Mr.  Slumper  jerked  a  contemp- 
tuous head  at  the  ceiling.  "  She'll  have  to 
go  with  me,"  he  added  thickly.  "  Can't 
leave  the  old  fool." 

"  I'll  keep  your  keys,  sir,"  said  Anthony. 
"  to  let  myself  in." 

With  that  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Slumper  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
delicate  operation,  to  wit,  the  obliteration 
of  her  natural  complexion — obsequies  which 
not  even  her  maid  was  permitted  to  attend. 
Consequently  she  was  anything  but  pleased 
when  her  husband  entered  the  room.  Such 
procedure  was  out  of  all  order  and  con- 
venience. That  he  came  in  suddenly  and 
without  first  knocking  upon  the  door  was 
insufferable.  She  turned  herself  round 
on  her  seat,  bristling  .  .  . 

There  was  no  time  for  a  scene,  and,  when 
Mrs.  Slumper  hurled  herself  against  Neces- 
sity, she  fell  back  bruised  and  broken. 

When  she  would  have  screamed,  a  hand 
was  clapped  over  her  mouth,  breaking  her 
false  teeth,  and  all  her  stifled  shrieks, 
queries  and  expostulations  were  literally 
cuffed  into  a  whimper  Five  minutes  later, 
toothless,  half-dressed  and  trembling,  she 
thrust  a  few  things  into  a  dressing-case, 
struggled  into  a  fur  coat,  and  passed  with 
sagging  knees  downstairs,  clinging  to  the 
arm  of  a  bully  whom  she  had  known  as  a 
worm. 

Lyveden  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  beside 
him  bis  case  and  hold-all — what  belongings 
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he  had,  thrust  into  them  anyhow  He  was 
intending  to  see  the  couple  into  the  cab 
and  then  go  quietly  away,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  loathsome  saturnalia 
with  which  his  colleagues  were  certain 
to  signaise  the  del  dele.  When  the  two 
appeared,  he  started  involuntarily.  He  had 
been  prepared  for  violence,  he  had  expected 
tears  .  .  .  The  vision  of  a  blubbering  idiot, 
that  mowed  and  mumbled,  its  wig  awry, 
its  dreadful  face  blotched,  like  a  clown's, 
with  paint,  swaddled  from  head  to  toe  in 
gorgeous  furs,  leaning  desperately  upon  the 
very  reed  it  had  broken — this  was  unearthly, 
hellish.  He  found  himself  praying  that  it 
might  not  visit  him  in  his  dreams.  .  . 

It  is  to  his  credit  that  Anthony,  having 
helped  Mr.  Slumper  into  his  hat  and 
overcoat,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slumper  into 
the  taxi,  flung  his  own  kit  upon  the  canopy 
and  accompanied  the  fugitives  to  Charing 
Cross. 

The  horror  of  that  drive  revisited  him  for 
months.  The  awful  pregnant  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  rapid  irregular 
respiration,  gave  to  the  cab  the  air  of  a  death - 
chamber. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  by  his  advice  the 
two  remained  in  the  taxi  whilst  he  procured 
tickets  which  would  take  them  to  the  coast 
by  the  first  available  train.  At  the  booking- 
office  he  learned,  to  his  inexpressible  relief, 
that  they  had  but  ten  minutes  to  spare.  He 
bought  the  tickets  feverishly  .  .  . 

As  his  master  emerged  from  the  cab, 
Lyveden  perceived  with  a  shock  that  his 
nervousness  had  begun  to  return.  Terror 
was  riding  behind,  coming  up,  overhauling 
him  fast.  The  blood  which  had  flooded  his 
face  had  begun  to  recede.  The  hand  that 
received  the  tickets  and  change  was  trem- 
bling. In  a  fever  of  anxiety  the  ex-officer 
hustled  his  charges  towards  the  platform  .  . 

People  turned  and  stared  as  they  passed. 
One  woman  screamed  .  .  . 

At  the  sudden  cry  Mr.  Slumper  started 
violently.    His  face  was  very  pale  now,  and 


there  were  tiny  beads  of  sweat  upon  the 
side  of  his  nose.  His  mouth  was  working 
painfully.  It  was  a  question  whether  they 
could  board  the  train  before  he  collapsed. 
The  idiot  upon  his  arm  could  have  shambled 
another  mile. 

They  came  to  the  barrier. 

Anthony  had  no  ticket  and  could  not  pass, 
but  he  put  them  into  the  queue  and  steered 
them  up  to  the  gate. 

The  passenger  behind  Mr.  Slumper  turned 
suddenly  and  brushed  against  him.  At 
the  touch  on  his  shoulder  the  poor  devil 
started  frightfully  and  drew  in  his  breath 
with  a  hoarse  whoop.  The  face  that  he  turned 
to  the  offender  was  a  wet  grey  .  .  . 

In  front  of  them  there  were  only  two  now 
— one.  They  were  in  the  jaws  of  the  barrier. . . 
Mr.  Slumper  had  not  the  power  to  present 
his  tickets,  and  the  inspector  took  the  paste- 
board out  of  his  shaking  hand.  He  clipped 
it  and  handed  it  back,  staring.  Mr.  Slumper 
fumbled,  and  the  tickets  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  stooped  drunkenly,  and  the  inspector 
put  a  hand  under  his  arm. 

"  Gent  ill  'ere,  Joe,"  he  threw  over  his 
shoulder,  apparently  addressing  a  colleague, 
whom  Anthony  could  not  see.  "  Give  'im  a 
'and  up  the  platform." 

Anthony  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  next  moment  he  saw  a  burly  station- 
constable — presumably  "  Joe  " — step  into 
view  and  put  a  broad  arm  tenderly  about  his 
master's  back  .  .  . 

Mr.  Slumper  stiffened  and  stood  quivering 
with  the  peculiar  vibration  of  a  wire  that 
is  taut.  The  ridiculous  figure  attached  tc 
him  stood  still  also,  rolling  its  head  foolishly. 

"  Come  along,  sir,"  urged  the  official  in 
a  kindly  tone. 

Mr.  Slumper  stopped  shaking,  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  face.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  speaker. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said.    "  Til  go  quietly." 

Anthony  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
out  of  the  station. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  done. 


The  second  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


BISKRA:     THE   SQUARE,    WITH     STATUE    OF    CARDINAL    LAVIGKRIE. 


ON    THE   BORDERS    OF 
THE   GREAT   SAHARA 

BISKRA  AND  THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH 


By  J.   DEARDEN    HOLMES 


AWAY  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
Sahara  Desert  lies  the  little  town 
.  of  Biskra,  familiar  to  many  as  Beni- 
Mora  through  Mr.  Robert  Hichens's  vivid 
novel  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  and  the 
dramatised  version  of  it  now  being  played 
at  Drury  Lane  with  great  success.  Biskra 
has  been  styled  the  Queen  of  the  Desert, 
the  Queen  of  the  Ziban,  Ziban  being  the 
plural  of  Zab — a  village.  The  Ziban  is  a 
chain  of  villages  or  oases  east  and  west  of 
Biskra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aures  Mountains. 
The  Algerian  State  Railway  follows  roughly 
the  line  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  North 
Africa,  parallel  with  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Branching  off  at  El  Guerrah,  the 
railway  makes  a  bee-line  for  Biskra,  where 
it  terminates.  Along  with  your  bags,  which 
are  bundled  into  the  train  at  El  Guerrah 
by  a  merry-eyed  Arab  boy,  the  porter 
pushes  into  the  compartment  —  a  foot- 
warmer  !  This,  on  the  way  to  the  Sahara, 
is  puzzling.  But  as  we  approach  Batna, 
several  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  we 
find  snow  on  the  hills. 


Descending  from  Batna,  the  rail  takes 
us  through  the  gorge  of  El  Kantara  or 
the  Gateway  to  the  Desert,  a  delightful 
oasis  of  palms  and  blossoming  fruit  trees. 
The  huge  gap  in  the  rocks  seems  to  have 
been  split  by  some  giant  knife.  Indeed, 
the  Arabs  have  a  saying  that  "  the  sword 
of  Sidi  Abdullah  cleft  the  gorge  in  order 
that  the  Arab  army  might  pass  safely 
through."  But  now  it  is  the  turn  for  the 
Western  conqueror.  As  the  river  winds 
through  the  gorge,  the  "  iron  horse  "  goes 
with  it,  and  its  companion  conqueror,  the 
motor-car,  rushes  alongside  on  one  of  the 
magnificent  roads  made  by  the  French  in 
their  favourite  colony.  This  particular 
road  runs  down  to  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
and  one  frequently  sees  a  fine  Parisian 
car  whirl  past  a  Bible  picture  in  the  shape 
of  an  Arab,  with  feet  nearly  touching  the 
ground,  astride  his  patient  ass. 

Arrived  at  Biskra,  we  again  note  this 
strange  combination  of  East  and  West. 
A  town  of  some  4,000  inhabitants,  Biskra 
has  its   own   Town  Hall,   which,   in   spite 
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of  its  Moorish  architecture,  looks  painfully 
modern.  Its  casino  and  its  hotels,  together 
with  its  "  square,"  from  which  rises  the 
statue  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  look  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  surrounding  mixture 
of  Arabs,  Moors,  and  negroes.  Once  away 
from  the  signs  of  civilisation,  however, 
we  are  in  another  world.  We  go  down  a 
native  street,  with  the  sun  glaring  on  its 
white  walls,  broken  here  and  there  by  a 
little  verandah  or  a  primitive  wooden  awning 
with  a  gaudily  coloured  curtain.  Some  of 
its  shops,  which  are  mere  holes  in  the  wall, 
display  repulsive-looking  meat ;  others  the 
luscious  fruits  of  the  East,  with  all  the  riot 
and  delicacy  of  colouring  of  an  artist's 
palette.  We  emerge  into  the  market-place, 
where  we  are  lost  amidst  a  bewildering 
crowd  of  Arabs,  their  bodies  enfolded  in  the 
graceful  woollen  burnous  and  their  heads 
swathed  about  by  the  haik  to  keep  out, 
not  the  cold,  but  the  intense  heat  of  the 
Sahara  sun  ;  above  and  between  the  human 
medley  are  occasional  camels  ;  beyond  the 
camels,  dazzling  white  flat  walls  ;  over  and 
enfringing  the  walls,  the  green  of  the  palm 
trees. 

Past  the  street  of  the  Ouled  Nails  (the 
dancing    girls    of    the    desert),    with    its 
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A     MOSQUE     IN    OLD     BISKRA. 

prominent  painted  wooden  balconies,  on 
towards  Old  Biskra,  there  is  a  strange  weird 
noise,  and  an  Arab  procession  goes  by ; 
at  the  front,  a  man  in  white  burnous 
and  his  head  entirely  covered  with  the 
haik,  excepting  a  slit  for  the  eyes  ;  behind 
and  around  him  a  group  of  merry  dark- 
skinned  children ;  then  three  stalwart 
Arabs  carrying  poles  with  huge  blankety 
flags  unknown  to  the  European ;  after 
them  the  "  band  "  with  its  barbaric  music 
of  reeds  and  tom-toms ;  in  the  rear  a 
motley  crowd  of  Arabs  and  negroes,  true 
children  of  the  desert.  As  the  rude  and 
primitive  music  dies  away,  it  has  taken 
us  with  it ;  we  are  conscious  of  its  answer- 
ing echo  within. 

Now  we  are  near  Old  Biskra.  Native 
women,  beating  clothes  on  the  stones  by 
the  side  of  a  stream,  disappear  shyly  as 
we  approach.  We  are  going  down  a  country 
lane  in  Old  Biskra.  In  the  centre,  where 
the  fierce  sun  penetrates,  there  is  the  golden 
sand  of  Africa.  At  the  side  are  walls  of 
rich  yellow  and  brown  earth  topped  by 
rough  grass,  and,  over  all,  the  palms,  "  their 
feet  on  the  earth  and  their  heads  in  the 
fires  of  heaven  "  ;  coming  up  the  lane,  an 
Arab  with  his  panniered  donkey  ;  in  the 
far  distance  houses  and  walls  of  baked  mud, 
and   the  square  tower  of  a  mosque,  with 
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mysterious  slits  in  its  dazzling  white  walls. 
The  heat,  although  dry  and  even  exhila- 
rating, is  so  intense  that  we  are  glad  to 
put  up  an  umbrella  until  we  once  again 
reach  the  cool  and  welcome  shade  of  the 
houses  or  the  palms.  Here  we  are  intro- 
duced to  "  Batouche."  We  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  as,  cigarette  held  lightly  between 
fingers,  he  speaks  intelligently  in  slightly 
broken  English.  On  the  road  to  the 
"  Garden,"    just   outside   Biskra,  we    pass 


the  negro  village,  with  umber-coloured 
baked  mud  walls.  A  little  group  of  negro 
children,  in  the  brilliantly  coloured  cottons 
so  dear  to  the  East,  are  induced  by  coppers, 
dear  to  East  and  West,  to  pose  for  us.  By 
the  roadside  is  a  square  stone  fountain 
with  rounded  dome,  the  water  bringing  life 
to  the  patient,  if  somewhat  lazy,  negroes 
near  the  spout :  the  pool  below  reflecting 
the  deep  intense  blue  of  the  African  sky. 
Further  on,  at  the  right,  we  see  the  while 
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THE     ENTRANCE    TO    THE    FAMOUS     GARDEN    OF    THE     VILLA     DE    BE*NEVENT, 


walls  of  the  "  Jardin  Landon,"  the  retreat 
of  "  Count  Anteoni,"  the  eight  tall  arches 
outlined  against  the  palm  trees,  looking 
like  some  strange  Eastern  viaduct.  Passing 
through  the  gateway,  over  which  is  the 
inscription  "  Villa  de  Bene  vent,"  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  now  famous  Garden.  Here 
is  the  salon,  or  the  room  of  the  little 
dog,  a  purple  china  dog,  which  one  might 
almost  say  was  the  mascot  of  the  strange 
solitary  Count.  The  sun  is  forcing  its  way 
through  the  leaves  of 
the  palms  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees  on  to  a  small 
square  one-storied,  flat- 
roofed  building.  The 
shade  of  the  leaves  on 
the  white  walls  is  a 
delicate  purple  in  con- 
trast with  the  vivid 
yellow  -  white  of  the 
patches  of  sunlight. 
From  the  ground  rise 
two  long  windows, 
composed  of  scores  of 
small  square  panes  of 
gla  s  s,  ending  in 
Moorish  arches.  As  we 
peer  through  with  eyes 
unaccustomed  for  the 
moment  to  the  myste- 
rious darkness,  we  can 
just  distinguish  the 
gilded  chairs  of  the 
salon.     How  real  it  all 


seems!  Farther  on, 
through  an  avenue  of 
palms,  we  see  the 
smoking-room  of  the 
Count.  The  sunlight 
through  the  trees 
splashes  on  the  ground 
of  golden  sand  and  on 
the  glorious  purple 
bougainvillea  as  it 
droops  in  flaming 
masses  on  the  flat 
white  walls.  As  we 
go  through  the  open 
doorway  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  it 
unoccupied.  We  had 
almost  expected  to  see 
the  smoke  curling 
through  the  open 
window- ways,  and  the 
SJ"-  >K&|  tall  middle-aged  man 
with  the  bright  eyes 
seated  on  one  of 
the  low  broad  divans. 

We  lean  back  on  the  soft  cushions  and 
look  through  the  open  window  opposite, 
from  the  arch  of  which  there  still  hangs 
the  Moorish  copper  lamp,  and  feel  a  sense 
of  disappointment  that  he  was  not  there  to 
meet  us  !  Outside,  along  the  trimly  kept 
winding  golden  paths,  fringed  and  em- 
bowered with  every  variety  of  palm  and 
tropical  tree,  something  of  the  peace  the 
world   cannot   give   steals   over   us.     In   a 
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AN    OASTS    VIEWED    FROM    ONE    OF    THE    OUTER    WALKS    OF    THE    GARDEN. 
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quiet,  far  corner  of  the  Garden,  we  are 
told,  Mr.  Hiehens  wrote,  much  of  his 
book. 

Now  we  are  walking  down  a  magnificent 
palm  grove  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 
Rising  from   a   long,  well-trimmed   hedge, 


What  is.  it  that  holds  us  ?  The  camels 
become  smaller  and  smaller.  .  .  .  They  are 
mere  tiny  specks.  .  .  .  They  are — gone  ! 
Whither  ?  ...  Is  that  Larbi  with  his  flute  ? 
We  hear  the  strains  of  the  Song  of  the 
Sahara,  as  hauntingly  rendered  in  the  novel : 
"  No  one  but  God 
and  I  knows  what 
is  in  my  heart !  " 

We  have  been 
out  to  Sidi  Okba, 
the  tomb  of  the 
great  Arab  warrior, 
and  are  returning. 
The  sun  is  sink- 
ing  behind  the 
oasis  of  Biskra.  To 
the  right  the  huge 
rocky  shoulders  of 
the  Aures  Moun- 
tains have  put  on 
a  soft  mantle  of 
exquisite  rose 
colour,  melting  into 
an  indescribably 
delicate  blue  in  the 
shadows.  The  sun 
is   dipping   behind 


A   GARDEN   WALK. 


the  tall,  regular  trunks 
look  like  huge  species 
of  straight  pineapples ; 
but  they  are  some- 
thing more,  and  the 
bold  but  graceful 
foliage  forms  a  fitting 
crown  for  the  king  of 
the  tropics.  Biskra 
contains  some  700,000 
palm  trees.  We  are 
walking  by  the  low 
white  wall  where 
Domini  loved  to  sit 
and  dream.  On  the 
road  beneath  there 
passes  an  occasional 
native,  now  on  foot 
and  now  on  mule, 
sometimes  two  on  a 
mule  ;  a  poor  negress 
with  her  children, 
squalid  bundlesof 

rags;  straggling  herds  of  goats  ;  further  *  "the  few  line  of  purple  hills  to  the  left.  Now 
out,  the  stray  tents  of  the  Bedouins^  in  ,  he  has  setrvcbvering  the  horizon  with  a 
the  middle  distance,  a  caravan  with  its  royal  robe  of  crimson,  which,  merging  into 
string  of  camels  gliding  stealthily  along,  pafe  ~  yellow  and  green,  finally  joins  the 
and  beyond— the  desert.  great  blue  dome  overhead.     The  stars  are 
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raising  their  lamps  above  as  they  only  can 
in  the  East.1  As  we  near  the  oasis,  the 
dark  green  line  of  palm  trees  is  silhouetted 
against  the  crimson  sky,  and  the  little 
pools  of  water  in  the  foreground  are  so 
many  magic  mirrors  of  gold. 


Behind  us  there  creeps  over  the  desert  a 
surpassingly  lovely  haze  of  shimmering  blue 
which  slowly  curtains  the  rose-coioured 
mountains  beyond.  No  eye  can  penetrate 
it.     Seeing  we  may  see,  but  not  perceive. 

"  The  desert  is  the  Garden  of  Allah." 


CROSSING    THE    SAHARA. 


IDEALA. 

lVTOW  get  you  hence,  you  sorrows 
1  ^     That  vexed  me  long  and  sore, 
And  for  a  hundred  morrows, 
You  sorrows,  come  no  more. 

Now  fly  you  far,  you  sorrows, 

Before  this  love  of  mine, 
That  lights  a  hundred  morrows 

With  womanhood  divine. 


I'll  watch  her  soul,  you  sorrows, 

Her  beauty,  and  be  wise; 
I'll  gaze,  a  hundred  morrows, 

You  sorrows,  in  her  eyes. 

ERIC   CHILMAN. 


TO-MORROW 


By    LLOYD    WILLIAMS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    W.   R.  S.  STOTT 


HE   woke  with  a  start  as   a  church 
clock  sounded  midnight. 
To-morrow  had  come  ! 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  a 
feeling  of  fear  straining  at  him  ;  it  was 
more  than  fear — it  was  a  shrinking  from 
something  known,  yet  outside  the  range  of 
human  experience. 

Since  the  world  began,  had  such  a  thing 
happened  before  ? 

He  had  already  lived  to-morrow  in  his 
sleep. 

He  had  lived  each  hour  of  the  day  with 
the  precision  of  actuality.  And  while  he 
dreamed,  he  knew  it  was  to-morrow.  Every- 
thing that  was  going  to  happen — except 
only  one  thing — was  already  known  to  him. 

He  stared  about  in  the  darkness  of  his 
room  as  if  measuring  himself  against  the 
unknown  power  that  had  torn  down  the 
veil  that  hangs  between  now  and  presently. 
Was  he  quite  sane  ?    Was  he  quite  awake  ? 

He  switched  on  the  light,  looking  round 
at  well  -  known,  commonplace  objects 
curiously—  the  bookshelves,  wardrobe,  chest 
of  drawers,  the  golf  clubs  in  the  corner, 
portraits  on  the  mantelshelf,  his  one  or 
two  prints,  his  clothes  tossed  down  care- 
lessly on  a  chair,  a  copy  of  "  Marcus 
Aurelius  "  on  a  table  Iby  the  bed.  Every- 
thing was  absurdly  commonplace.  The 
door  leading  into  the  adjoining  room,  which 
was  bath  and  dressing-room  combined, 
stood  ajar.  He  slipped  out  of  bed,  switched 
on  the  light  there,  too,  and  looked  about 
him.  He  wished  to  assure  himself  that 
everything  was  normal. 

"  Am  I  normal  ?  " 

That  was  the  question. 

The  feeling  of  fear  had  passed.  Whatever 
to-morrow  brought  forth,  he  must  face  it. 
But  he  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  things, 
between  present  and  future,  and  he  knew 
both. 

If  he  were  to  wake  up  old  Petty,  who 
waited  on  him,  and  say  to  him,  "  Petty, 
I  have  dreamed  of  everything  that  is 
going  to  happen  to-morrow,"  Petty  would 


regard  him  as  a  lunatic.  "  Would  Petty 
be  right  ?  "  he*  asked  himself.  "  Let  us  look 
at  the  thing  squarely  and  sort  out  the  facts." 

He  lighted  a  cigarette  and  propped  him- 
self up  in  bed  comfortably.  First  he  looked 
back  over  the  past  day  or  two,  and  the  time 
just  before  going  to  bed. 

He  had  been  a  trifle  overworked,  but 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  that.  When  a 
man  is  on  the  point  of  getting  married, 
he  presses  fortune  eagerly ;  but  he  was 
fit  and  strong,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  break 
down.  Last  night  he  had  read  up  one  or 
two  law  points  until  about  half-past  nine  ; 
then,  after  a  stroll  round  the  Temple,  he 
went  to  bed  with  a  copy  of  "  Marcus 
Aurelius "  because  secretly  he  thought 
him  the  greatest  bore  that  ever  lived,  and 
felt  sure  of  falling  asleep  at  once. 

A  glance  over  all  that  was  enough. 

Then  he  turned  his  eyes  to  to-morrow. 

The  church  clock  struck  again  ;  it  was 
one  in  the  morning  now.  For  practical 
purposes  the  day  would  not  begin  for 
another  six  hours,  yet  he  had  already  lived 
most  of  it,  and  he  recalled  his  dream. 

Petty  came  into  the  room  and  turned  on 
the  bath  water.  "  A  pleasant  morning,  sir, 
but  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  rain." 

Commonplace  words  enough,  and  it 
remained  to  be  seen  if,  when  seven  o'clock 
came,  Petty  would  use  that  precise  form. 
He  remembered  taking  his  bath  and 
shaving ;  he  gave  himself  a  slight  cut  on 
the  chin.  Then  he  went  down  to  breakfast, 
and  found  three  letters  awaiting  him. 
He  remembered  glancing  at  the  address  oi 
the  top  one.  Someone  had  misspelt  his 
name,  calling  him  "  Basil  Charters,"  instead 
of  "  Basil  Charteris." 

That  envelope  contained  nothing  of 
consequence.  He  could  not  remember  what 
it  was — probably  a  circular.  The  second 
letter  was  from  an  old  friend.  Purvis  was 
running  in  to  see  him  that  morning.  "  I 
want  you  to  do  me  a  favour." 

The  third  letter  came  from  a  man  making 
an  appointment  for  golf.    The  appointment 
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was  registered  in  his  mind — Saturday,  at 
three,  on  Banstead  Downs. 

The  day  was  stretched  out  before  him 
just  as  if  he  had  actually  lived  it  instead  of 
merely  dreaming  it.  There  was  a  chaffing 
dialogue  with  old  Petty,  who  never  under- 
stood jokes.    Then  he 

No,  steady  !  Here  was  a  gap.  For  the 
next  hour  he  could  not  fill  in  what  had 
happened.  He  had  dreamed  it  accurately, 
but  it  had  escaped  his  memory.  For  some 
time  he  fidgeted  over  it,  trying  to  recall 
what  it  was  that  happened  between  nine 
and  ten. 

At  ten  Purvis  rushed  in.  His  wife  had 
been  taken  ill,  and  he  wanted  Charteris 
to  take  over  a  case  he  was  engaged  in  that 
day. 

It  was  a  straightforward  case,  and 
Charteris  could  do  it  "  on  his  head."  No, 
he  wouldn't  take  any  denial.  Here  was  the 
brief.  "  The  affair  won't  last  half  an  hour, 
so  you'll  pick  up  ten  guineas  easily,"  said 
Purvis. 

He  disliked  this  practice  of  taking  briefs 
without  due  time  for  preparation,  but  there 
was  no  denying  Purvis.  Besides,  the  matter 
was  simple,  and  he  seized  the  details  of  the 
brief  clearly. 

He  hurried  away  to  Epsom,  arriving  a 
little  late.  He  remembered  apologising  to 
the  judge  and  telling  the  man  opposed  to 
him,  in  a  whisper,  to  "  cut  it  short,"  because 
it  was  useless  to  drag  out  the  case. 

Then  the  unexpected  happened.  A  woman 
giving  evidence  blurted  out  something  of 
which  no  one  had  had  notice  ;  he  found 
himself  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with  the 
judge,  who  wanted  to  rule  it  out  as  irrele- 
vant. The  case  wore  on  until  late  in  the. 
afternoon,  and  he  remembered  his  long 
cross-examination  of  a  grim-looking  in- 
dividual, who  was  accounted  one  of  the 
saints  of  the  town,  but  was  found  to  be 
living  a  double  life. 

He  won  his  case  with  difficulty,  but  he 
had  done  more  than  win  a  case.  He  had 
made  a  name.  When  he  got  back  to  London, 
the  papers  were  already  dealing  with  it. 
They  called  it  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
in  Epsom."  How  he  laughed  !  A  side-wind, 
a  mere  fluke,  had  done  what  years  of  hard 
work  had  missed.  Henceforth  he  was  a 
well-known  man. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  chambers, 
when  Elsie  rushed  in.  She  had  read  about 
his  triumph,  and  came  with  hands  out- 
stretched and  kisses  to  congratulate  him. 

He  remembered  just  how  she  put  it. 


"  I'm  not  a  bit  prouder  of  you,  dear, 
than  I  was  yesterday,  but  I'm  glad  you 
have  come  into  your  own." 

It  was  such  an  "  occasion  "  that  they  felt 
they  must  have  dinner  together,  and  go  to 
a  theatre  without  troubling  to  book  seats 
or  dress.  Elsie  chose  Wyndham's,  and  his 
dream  gave  him  just  as  clear  vision  of 
the  play  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  it.  He 
could  have  repeated  the  story  and  discussed 
the  acting.  He  lay  in  bed  puzzling  over 
this  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps  he  had  read 
a  criticism  of  the  piece  when  it  first  came  out, 
and  memory  was  merely  playing  a  trick 
on  him  ;  yet  it  was  amazing  how  well  he 
remembered  it. 

And  so  his  dream  carried  him  to  the 
last  scene  of  the  day — the  scene  that  was 
unfinished.  His  cigarette  went  out,  and  he 
found  himself  gripping  the  bedclothes 
tightly  as  he  thought  of  it. 

He  had  seen  Elsie  home,  but  refused  to 
go  inside  for  a  sandwich  and  a  cigarette, 
because  he  must  catch  a  train  back  to 
Town.  It  was  on  his  way  to  the  station  that 
the  unexpected  happened. 

He  became  aware  that  a  man  was  follow- 
ing him.  He  must  have  been  an  absurdly 
clumsy  creature,  for  he  would  run  a  few 
paces  and  then  stop.  On  looking  round, 
he  saw  his  pursuer  slink  into  the  shadow. 

The  affair  was  ridiculous  and  bordering 
on  cheap  melodrama,  but  it  got  on  his 
nerves,  and  at  last  he  stood  still  and  waited. 

"  Don't  hide  yourself,"  he  said  im- 
patiently. "  If  you  have  anything  to  say, 
come  and  say  it." 

The  man  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  at  last 
he  emerged,  into  a  ring  of  light  provided  by 
a  lamp.  He  was  shabby  and  wild-looking, 
and  his  movements  uncertain  and  furtive. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "  asked 
Charteris. 

There  was  no  answer  except  a  kind  of 
foolish  chuckle. 

Charteris  began  to  grow  uneasy.  A  hint 
of  the  truth  had  come  to  him.  This  man  was 
a  lunatic,  and  sometimes  madmen.  .  .  . 

The  man  came  nearer. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know  me,"  he  said. 

Charteris  peered  at  him  in  the  doubtful 
light,  wondering  if  he  were  someone  he 
knew  ;   but  he  was  a  total  stranger. 

"  Why  don't  you  pretend  you  never  saw 
me  before  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  There's  no  pretence  about  it.  I  haven't 
seen  you  before,"  replied  Charteris.  "  You 
have  mistaken  me  for  someone  else." 

But  he  had  a  notion  that  the  stranger 
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was  not  listening  ;  he  was  in  the  frame  of 
mind  when  words  make  no  impression. 
He  was  looking  behind  him  with  a  childishly 
secretive  air,  as  if  to  make  sure  they  were 
alone.  He  came  closer,  and  Charteris  in- 
stinctively drew  his  fist  from  his  pocket 
to  defend  himself. 

But  no  defence  was  possible,  for  the 
attack  was  too  sudden. 

"  Who  wrecked  my  home  ?  "  screamed 
the  man.    "  Blast  you,  I'll  .  .  ." 

He  had  drawn  a  revolver,  and  before 
Charteris  could  seize  him  and  wrench  it 
away,  he  fired  point-blank  at  his  breast. 

That  was  the  end  of  his  dream. 

He  felt  himself  sinking  down — down  - 
down  to  an  unknown  depth. 

He  was  dead.      He   seemed  to 
know  he   was    dead— killed  by 


pitiless  accuracy  about  this  that  dismayed 
him. 

Suppose  it  came  true  ! 

Suppose,  when  morning  came,  the  day 
began  to  arrange  itself  just  as  he  had 
dreamed,  would  he  be  a  foolish  coward  if 
be  deliberately  avoided  the  possibility  of 
that  shot  ? 

It  was  not  till  nearly  four  o'clock  that 


"  Charteris  sprang  forward,  but  the  other  was  too  quick.     The  revoWer  cracked  off  full  in  his  face, 

as  it  seemed,  and  he  fell." 


maniac  who  had  obviously  mistaken  him 
for  another. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  die,  but  there  was 
something  brutally  stupid  in  this.  Was  he 
really  to  be  snuffed  out  by  such  a  disaster  ? 

For  some  hours  he  lay  awake  thinking 
over  his  experience. 

What  should  a  man  do  ?  Dreams  are 
only   dreams,  yet   there   was   a    kind  of 


he  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  woke,  Petty 
was  already  in  his  room 

"  A  pleasant  morning,  sir.  but  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  have  rain,"  said  the  old  man. 

To-morrow  had  begun. 

II. 

Charteris  stared  at  his  letters. 

The    top    one    was    addressed   "  Basil 
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Charters,"  and  it  contained  a  circular  from 
a  wine  merchant  with  whom  he  had  never 
dealt.  The  second  was  from  Purvis,  who 
was  calling  to  ask  a  favour  ;  the  third  was 
a  golf  appointment. 

He  laid  them  by  his  plate  and  stared 
straight  in  front  of  him,  while  Petty  hovered 
about  the  room  fussily.  There  was  something 
terrifying  in  this  experience,  something  in- 


a  gap.  He  may  have  dreamed  it,  but  it 
would  not  come  back  to  him.  Jt  was  a 
great  relief  ;  he  could  read  his  newspaper 
as  he  walked,  without  the  feeling  that  he 
knew  already  what  it  contained.  What 
a  blessing  this  was  !  When  people  want  to 
know  what  is  going  to  happen,  they  little 
know  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  be  in  ignorance. 
At  half-past  nine,  as  usual,  he  returned  to 


"The  madman's  arm  had  been  struck  aside,  at  the  very  instant  he  fired,  by  Elsie  herself." 


human.  Scores  of  stories  are  told  of  people 
"  foreseeing  the  future,"  but  it  is  no  more 
than  a  glimpse,  a  peep  at  one  incident. 
But  he~e  was  the  case  of  a  man  seeing 
almost  the  whole  of  a  day.  Even  the  chatter- 
ing commonplaces  of  Petty  were  familiar  ; 
he  had  heard  them  before  midnight. 

Breakfast  over,  he  took  his  usual  stroll 
a^ong  the  Embankment  with  a  pipe.  He 
remembered  that  this  part  of  the  day  was 


his  chambers,  and — found  Elsie  there. 
This  again  was  totally  unexpected,  and  it 
was  a  delightful  surprise. 

She  had  arranged  to  play  golf  with  a  girl 
in  North  London,  and,  finding  herself  with 
half  an  hour  to  spare,  had  very  sensibly 
called  on  her.  young  man. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  frightfully  busy, 
Basil,  as  usual,"  she  said,  submitting  to  a 
good-morning  kiss  with  a  demureness  which 
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never  failed  to  charm  him.  "  It  will  do 
you  good  if  I  waste  a  little  of  your  time. 
You  work  too  hard,  old  boy.  Are  there  any 
cigarettes  ?  " 

He  produced  a  box,  and  they  lighted 
up.  Elsie  looked  at  him  curiously.  "  You 
look  a  trifle  off  colour,  dear.  Anything 
wrong  ?  " 

He  told  her  a  portion  of  his  dream, 
and  at  first  she  laughed.  Elsie  was  not  in 
the  least  fanciful,  and  looked  upon  dreams 
as  "  all  rot." 

"  I  admit  it  sounds  like  foolishness,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile.  "  But  the  exasperating 
thing  is  that  up  to  now  everything  has 
come  true.  The  test  is,  will  the  rest  of  the 
day  live  up  to  the  dream  ?  " 

The  letter  from  Purvis  made  her  frown 
slightly,  and  when  he  went  on  to  say  that 
Purvis  was  going  to  ask  him  to  take  over  a 
brief  in  the  Epsom  Court,  she  looked  at 
him  hard. 

"  I  can  tell  you  all  about  the  case,"  he 
went  on.  "  And,  unless  the  dream  lets  me 
down  badly,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  bit  of 
.uck  for  you  and  me." 

She  listened  in  astonishment. 

"If  it  happens  like  that,  it  will  be  top- 
ping," she  said  slowly.  "  You  won't  be  a 
junior  long,  Basil,  if  you  make  a  name. 
But  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  day.  What 
happened  afterwards  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shan't  tell  you  any  more.  I  will 
write  it  down  on  paper  and  post  it  to  you. 
You  shall  read  it  to-morrow." 

He  was  curious  to  see  if  the  after -part 
of  the  day  would  work  out  according  to 
programme.  It  rested  with  her.  She  would 
be  almost  certain  to  call  upon  him  on  her 
way  home.  If  she  proposed  a  theatre, 
they  would  go  to  one.  If  she  felt  tired  and 
wanted  to  go  home  at  once,  he  would  go 
down  to  Wimbledon  with  her. 

But  Elsie  was  still  looking  at  him. 
Women  are  curiously  susceptible  about 
unknown  influences,  and  although  he  smiled 
and  imagined  he  was  concealing  his  uneasi- 
ness, she  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it. 

"  Was  there  anything  unpleasant  in  the 
dream,  Basil  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  ended  like  dreams  always  do — in  a 
vague  something  or  other  that  isn't  easy 
to  recall,"  he  said  carelessly.     "  Don't  let 

us  talk  about  it  any  more.      I  shall 

There's  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  it  will 
be  Purvis  come  to  offer  me  his  brief, 
Wilkins  v.  Cheshire." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  haven't  already 
heard  of  the  case  ?  "  she  asked  uneasily. 


"  Perhaps  he  has  spoken  of  it,  but  you  have 
forgotten." 

"  I  haven't  seen  Purvis  for  a  week  or 
two.    Yes  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Purvis  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Petty. 

Elsie  left  him  almost  at  once,  and,  just 
as  he  anticipated,  Purvis  had  come  to 
insist  on  his  taking  over  a  case.  His  wife 
was  ill. 

"  It's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  and  won't 
last  half  an  hour,"  said  Purvis.  "  You'll  be 
back  in  Town  for  luncheon." 

Charteris  hesitated.  He  hardly  liked  to 
take  the  brief,  because  he  believed  there 
was  more  attached  to  it  than  Purvis 
imagined.  But  when  he  said  as  much,  and 
was  able  to  mention  the  names  of  the  parties 
without  looking  at  the  inscription  on  the 
brief,  Purvis  simply  stared  at  him.  Purvis 
was  a  downright,  matter-of-fact  individual, 
with  no  more  imagination  than  a  sewing- 
machine. 

"  Look  here,  old  chap,  you  don't  want 
to  get  these  cranky  ideas  in  your  head," 
he  said.  "  I'm  taking  the  missus  down  to 
Torquay,  and  the  brief  is  yours.  If  there's 
any  fat  hanging  to  it,  good  luck  to  you. 
But  you'll  find  it  all  moonshine." 

Charteris  had  to  leave  for  Epsom  at 
once,  and  must  trust  to  reading  the  case 
over  in  the  train.  By  sheer  will-power  he 
shut  uncanny  ideas  out  of  his  mind.  When 
he  entered  the  Court  late,  and  apologised 
to  the  judge,  exactly  as  he  had  apologised 
in  his  dream,  he  felt  like  a  puppet  being 
pulled  by  invisible  strings. 

Everything  that  followed  was  familiar, 
yet  in  the  press  of  argument  he  was  able 
to  shut  uneasiness  out  of  his  mind.  The 
case  was  commonplace  up  to  a  point,  and 
then  a  woman  witness  blurted  out  something 
that  was  unexpected.  He  knew  her  face, 
though  he  had  never  seen  her  before  ;  he 
knew  the  sound  of  her  voice.  An  argument 
with  the  judge  followed,  and  a  dull  case 
became  exciting.  Wilkins,  the  plaintiff, 
was  an  unsavoury  wretch,  and  Charteris 
had  him  back  in  the  witness-box.  The  man 
was  a  humbug  of  the  vilest  kind,  and  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Charteris  had  won  his  case  after  a  tough 
fight. 

He  had  to  endure  congratulations — which 
he  hardly  liked,  though  he  had  fairly  earned 
them — and  by  the  time  he  reached  London, 
the  evening  papers  were  chuckling  over  his 
retorts  and  cross-examination.  One  of  them 
actually  had  a  placard  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  in  Epsom." 
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In  vain  he  tried  to  shake  off  a  feeling  of 
depression  ;  the  day  was  closing  down  upon 
him  with  relentless  speed.  Another  hour 
or  two,  and  that  last  s:ene  would  happen. 
He  was  already  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of 
Kismet  ;  it  had  to  happen — there  was  no 
escape. 

In  his  chambers  he  sat  for  a  long  time 
thinking  it  over.  He  might  avoid  it.  There 
were  fifty  things  he  might  do  to  escape, 
but  he  would  go  straight  on.  He  would 
follow  his  fate,  no  matter  where  it  led.  It 
rested  with  Elsie.  If  she  voted  for  a  theatre, 
to  a  theatre  they  would  go,  and  he  would 
take  her  home  as  usual. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  murdered,  I'll  take  it  like 
a  man,"  he  muttered.  "  I'll  be  hanged  if 
I  save  my  skin  because  I  got  the  wind  up 
over  a  dream." 

Elsie  came  rushing  in  exactly  as  expected, 
with  the  evening  paper  in  her  hand.  It 
was  curious  to  watch  her  attitude,  and  she 
used  the  words  he  expected.  "  I  am  not  a 
bit  prouder  of  you,  dear,  than  I  was  yester- 
day, but  I  am  glad  you  have  come  into  your 
own." 

Yet  she  was  uneasy  ;  he  could  see  it  in 
her  eyes.  The  case  had  taken  the  turn  he 
had  predicted,  and,  like  himself,  she  shrank 
from  the  feeling  that  they  were  caught  up 
in  a  fate  that  was  unavoidable. 

"  Look  here,  I  won't  have  any  moping 
over  this  business,"  she  said.  "  You  shall 
take  me  somewhere  to  dinner,  and  then 
we'll  do  a  theatre.  .  I  must  'phone  to 
mother,  and  tell  her  I'll  be  home  late." 

She  used  his  telephone,  while  he  looked 
over  a  few  letters,  but  as  soon  as  she  had 
used  it,  she  turned  to  him  with  a  new  alarm 
in  her  face. 

"  Did  you  expect  me  to  propose  a 
theatre  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  laughed  at  her.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  it.  Here  is  an  account 
of  the  latter  part  of  my  dream,  and  I  am 
going  to  post  it  now.  You  will  receive  it  in 
the  morning.  I  shall  be  ready  to  start  in 
five  minutes,  but  no  more  about  dreams, 
Elsie.  We  will  enjoy  ourselves.  Where 
would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"  What  about  the  Ambassadors  ?  " 

"  Nothing  I  should  like  better,"  he 
said. 

The  dream  had  broken  down,  and  he  was 
absurdly  relieved.  But  Elsie  was  looking  at 
him,  and,  seeing  the  smile  on  his  face,  she 
may  have  imagined  that  she  was  uncon- 
sciously fulfilling  his  fate,  for  suddenly  she 
altered  her  mind. 


"  I  believe  I  would  rather  go  to  Wynd- 
ham's,"  she  said. 

From  that  moment  his  spirits  rose. 
There  is  tremendous  difference  between 
certainty  and  uncertainty.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  haunted  by  a  doubt  as  to  how 
far  his  curious  experience  was  reliable  ; 
now  he  knew  the  worst.  It  was  correct. 
Even  Elsie's  ingenious  attempt  to  ward  off 
Fate  was  useless,  and  he  could  afford  to 
smile.  Let  a  man  know  the  worst,  and  he 
can  harden  himself  to  face  it.  There  may 
even  be  a  grim  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
doing  so. 

Elsie  smiled  at  the  relief  in  his  eyes,  and 
doubtless  believed  she  had  broken  an 
uncanny  spell.  They  enjoyed  themselves 
finely  at  dinner,  and  she  discussed  sundry 
preparations  for  the  wedding. 

It  was  strange  how  heartily  he  could 
enter  into  it.  The  feeling  that  it  was  not 
his  own  wedding  was  with  him,  for  he  would 
perish  that  night  at  the  hands  of  a  lunatic, 
but  he  would  not  have  spoilt  her  happiness 
for  the  world.  Her  eyes  sparkled  and  her 
pretty  face  flushed  with  excitement  even 
at  the  thought  of  it.  He  was  beginning  to 
take  a  purely  detached  view  of  himself 
and  his  own  fate.  He  would  put  up  no  end 
of  a  fight  to  save  himself  presently.  He 
had  no  intention  of  being  snuffed  out  by 
a  madman  for  nothing,  but  it  would  be 
useless.  Ingenuity  would  not  serve,  and 
nothing  could  persuade  him  to  run  away 
from  his  fate.  He  would  face  the  business 
as  he  had  faced  things  before — in  Flanders, 
for  instance. 

The  evening  was  a  happy  one,  and  neither 
of  them  felt  the  presence  of  a  cloud. 
During  the  last  interval  Elsie  said  she  did 
not  think  he  need  take  her  down  home, 
"  It  will  do  you  far  more  good  to  get  to  bed, 
old  boy." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  dear,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile. 

Once  more  she  seemed  to  fancy  that  in 
saying  this  she  was  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Fate,  for  a  frown  appeared  on  his  fore- 
head. "  Well,  no,  I  think  I  would  like  you 
to  see  me  home,  Basil,"  she  said.  "  We 
shall  have  a  nice  long  talk  in  the  train." 

He  nodded  acquiescence  ;  the  affair  was 
in  her  hands. 

They  walked  from  Wimbledon  Station  to 
her  father's  house — which  was  on  the  Ridge- 
way — at  a  brisk  pace.  Elsie  took  his  arm, 
and  he  fancied  she  clung  a  little  tightly, 
as  if*  she  suddenly  felt  the  return  of  the 
shadow.      But   he   found   it   easy   to   talk 
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cneerf  ully,  because  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  what  was  to  follow. 

They  parted,  Elsie  detaining  him  for  a 
short  time  in  talking  over  arrangements  for 
to-morrow.  She  felt  obviously  nervous. 
Twice  she  held  up  her  lips  to  be  kissed. 

"You  are  sure  everything  is  quite  all 
jolly,  aren't  you,  old  boy  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Rather  !     Good  night,  dear." 

The  door  closed  behind  her  as  he  reached 
the  gate,  and  he  set  off  down  the  hill  to 
the  station. 

He  was  listening  for  the  furtive  step 
behind  just  as  he  had  listened  in  his  dream. 
Not  yet — not  just  yet !  It  was  not  due  for 
several  more  yards. 

If  he  had  not  dreamed  that  dream,  he 
would  not  have  listened  for  the  step  ;  he 
would  not  have  paused,  perhaps,  and  so 
the  catastrophe  might  not  have  happened. 
It  was  a  curious  psychological  puzzle,  and 
it  interested  him  so  much  that  he  forgot  to 
listen.  Perhaps  a  foreknowledge  of  trouble 
only  hastens  it ;  he  would  have  liked  to 
discuss  the  point  with  one  or  two  men  who 
were  interested  in  such  things. 

Ah,  now  S 

He  heard  the  step.  Someone  was  running 
for  a  few  yards  with  a  shuffling  uncertain 
run,  and  then  pausing.  He  looked  round, 
but  saw  no  one.  The  figure  was  hiding  in  the 
shadow.  A  few  yards  further  on,  he  looked 
round  again,  and  this  time  he  saw  someone. 

"  Don't  hide  yourself,"  he  said.  "  If 
you  have  anything  to  say,  come  and  say  it." 

They  were  the  exact  words  of  his  dream. 
He  had  not  consciously  chosen  them  ;  they 
came  from  his  lips  naturally. 

The  man  was  standing  in  the  light  of 
the  lamp.  He  was  scared-looking  and 
shabby,  a  person  to  be  smiled  at  rather 
than  feared. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "  asked 
Charteris. 

The  man  came  nearer. 


"  Perhaps  you  don't  know  me,"  he 
muttered.  "  Why  don't  you  pretend  you 
never  saw  me  before  ?  " 

Charteris  made  some  rejDly — possibly  the 
words  of  his  dream — but  his  mind  was 
busy.  If  he  was  to  avert  his  fate,  he  must 
be  swift. 

"  Who  wrecked  my  home  ?  "  said  the 
man  hoarsely.    "  You  .  .  ." 

Charteris  sprang  forward,  but  the  other 
was  too    quick.    The  revolver  cracked   off 
full  in  his  face,  as  it  seemed,  and  he  fell. 
***** 

"  At  last  !  Do  you  feel  very  weak,  dear  ?  " 

Elsie  was  bending  over  him.  He  was 
lying  on  a  stretcher  in  a  darkish  place,  and, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  perplexed,  she 
explained  quickly. 

Only  a  few  minutes  had  passed  since  the 
shot  was  fired,  and  he  was  at  the  police- 
station,  where  he  had  been  examined  by 
a  doctor.  There  was  little  harm  done,  for 
the"  madman's  arm  had  been  struck  aside, 
at  the  very  instant  he  fired,  by  Elsie  herself, 
and  the  wound  was  a  trifle. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  there,  Elsie  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  was  frightened,  old  boy,"  she 
whispered.  "  And  as  we  entered  our  gate, 
I  saw  a  man  lurking  in  the  dark  not  far 
away.  After  you  left  me,  I  came  out  again 
and  followed  you." 

He  held  her  hand  and  looked  up  into  her 
eyes  gratefully. 

"I  am  thankful  to-day  is  finished,"  he 
said.  "  Are  they  going  to  take  me  to  a 
hospital  ?  " 

"  No  jolly  fear,"  she  said.  "  I  am  going 
to  have  you  under  my  own  eye,  and  I've 
'phoned  to  mother  to  say  we  are  coming." 

"  If  only  my  dream  had  told  me  that  the 
day  would  end  up  like  this,  I  wouldn't  have 
cared  twopence,"  he  said.  "  But  Fate  itself 
cannot  get  level  with  a  woman  when  she's 
the  right  sort." 


CECILIA'S  GHOST 

By  DESMOND    COKE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    G.    WELCH    RIDOUT 


C~  ECILIA  suddenly  decided  that,  in 
spite  of  her  name,  she  must  write 
something  horrible. 

Of  course,  like  every  respectable  unmarried 
girl,  she  had  published  a  novel,  b'it  there 
was  nothing  very  awful  about  that,  in 
spite  of  what  the  critics  said.  It  was 
domestic  ;  and  deep  in  her,  Cecilia  felt 
sure,  there  was  something  unsuspected — 
almost  unwomanly,  dark,  eerie — something 
that  could  find  relief  only  on  paper. 

She  would  surprise  the  people  who 
looked  upon  her  as  a  rather  average  woman, 
and  upon  Woman  as  a  very  ordinary  thing. 
She  would  raise  the  lid  of  her  soul  and 
display  to  them  for  one  second  things  that 
would  send  them  shuddering  away.  Never 
again  should  anybody  call  her  "  Sis." 

It  was  not  of  moral  iniquity  that  she 
hankered  to  write.  No,  it  was  dank  horror 
which  appealed  to  her.  She  would  prove 
that  she  was  a  woman  in  no  earthy  mould, 
a  woman  all  apart.  Those  who  had  been 
her  friends  should  shiver  as  they  passed, 
and  murmur  to  inquisitive  companions : 
"  Why,  she  wrote  '  The  Crawling  Thing  '  ! 
.  .  .  Let's  hurry  on,  or  she  will  talk  to  us, 
and  I  dread  meeting  her  weird  eves." 

There  !  "  The  Crawling  Thing."  That 
was  the  very  title  she  had  sought  so  long, 
and  now  it  had  come  to  her  without  any 
effort  !  The  gods — but  no,  the  demons — 
obviously  spurred  her  on.  She  hurriedly 
seized  up  a  pen  and  wrote  these  three  words 
in  excited  capitals  : 

"  THE  CRAWLING  THING." 

Then  she  began  to  think ;  and  possibly 
that  hurt  the  demons'  pride,  for,  try  as  she 
might,  nothing  more  would  come. 

A  dozen  times  did  she  write  the  first 
sentence,  a  dozen  times  she  crossed  it  out. 
Nothing  seemed  quite  ghastly  enough  to 
go  beneath  so  grim  a  title.  "  It  was  mid- 
night "  appeared  to  her  the  best,  but  she 
felt  certain  that  she  had  read  it  somewhere 
before.  All  the  best  things,  she  finally 
decided,  had  been  used  up  centuries  ago. 


It  was  certainly  very  unfair  that  the  early 
authors  had  started  with  such  an  advantage. 
Anybody  could  have  been  original  in  those 
days,  when  nobody  had  written  anything. 
What  a  classic  she  would  have  become  if 
only  she  had  been  born  in  the  sixteenth 
century — or  even  before  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ! 

The  sense  of  injustice  was  fatal  to  creation. 
She  laid  down  her  pen. 

Then  she  thought  of  something  else. 

As  it  was  something  that  she  had  done  five 
hundred  times  at  least  before,  it  is  surprising 
that  she  did  not  think  of  it  a  little  earlier.     ' 

She  would  ask  Max. 

II. 

"  Max,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  lie  arrived, 
"  I've  never  written  a  ghost  story." 

"  Why  should  you  %  "  he  answered 
jauntily,  as  he  laid  down  his  straw  hat.  It 
is  not  in  healthy  young  men  to  anticipate 
a  crisis. 

Cecilia  was  annoyed  at  once. 

She  saw  now  that  this,  of  course,  was  just 
the  answer  he  would  make.  She  had  been 
a  fool  to  ask  him.  It  was  this  horrible 
superiority  that  always  made  her  talk  of 
something  else  whenever  he  proposed. 
Simply  because  he  had  sold  twenty  thousand 
copies  of  a  book  admittedly  not  half  so 
good  as  hers  was  going  to  be,  and  had 
two  serials  almost  accepted  ! 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't." 
she  replied  with  warmth. 

Max  pulled  his  trousers  up  two  inches  at 
the  knee  and  sank  into  an  easy-chair  before 
he  nonchalantly  answered. 

"  Simply,"  he  said,  "  because  no  woman 
ever  has."  He  ran  a  finger  down  the  mauve 
clock  of  his  socks. 

Cecilia  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  at 
first.  This  1880  tone  of  patronage  to 
Woman — and  from  the  man  who  wished  to 
marry  her  !  She  sat  and  stared  at  him  and 
thought.  Her  first  instinct  was  to  over- 
whelm him  with  the  names  of  all  the  women 
who  had  written  about  ghosts  ;  but  that 
seemed    petty,    and   she    could    not  recall 
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any  at  the  moment,  so  she  took  a  higher 
line. 

"  When  you  scoff  at  women  like  that," 
she  said  coldly,  "  do  you  recollect  that 
Grace  Darling,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
and  Christabel ;  that  Joan  of  Arc,  the  late 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Elinor  Glyn ;  that 
your  own  mother " 

"  Leave  her  out,"  Max  interrupted.  "  She's 
never  written  one.  I  never  heard  that  any 
of  the  others  had  ?  " 

(i  Oh !  "  cried  Cecilia,  with  a  pretty 
gesture  of  disdain.  ';  And  yet  they  say 
women  can't  argue  !  Of  course  you  knew 
I  wasn't  talking  about  ghost  stories  just 
then." 

Max  gave  no  answer — probably  guilt 
weighed  him  down — and  presently,  speaking 
in  the  tones  that  adults  use  to  a  forgiven 
child,  Cecilia  asked  again  calmly  :  "  What 
do  you  think  there  is  against  my  writing  a 
ghost  story  ?  " 

His  penitence  was  certainly  delusive. 
"  Nothing  but  the  fact  already  mentioned— 
women  simply  can't."  And  whilst  she 
gaped  at  him,  he  crossed  his  legs  comfort- 
ably, joined  finger-tips,  then  started  with 
the  air  of  an  Extension  lecturer.  "  Women, 
you  will  find,  are  straitly  limited  to  a  quite 
narrow  sort  of  writing.  Essays,  garden  books, 
diaries,  War  experiences,  domestic  or  sex 
novels — that  is  Woman's  realm,  and  for 
an  obvious  reason.  They  have  not  been 
educated.  Not,"  he  added  hastily,  "  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  with  this  result:  they 
lack  the  classic  sense  of  form  —  that 
splendid  simplicity  which  drives  through 
from  line  one  on  to  Finis,  leaving  out 
the  inessentials.  A  woman's  mind  is 
different.  What  does  she  do  if  she  sits 
down  to  write  %  She  just  starts  anyhow, 
and  sees  what  happens." 

"  When  I  sit  down  to  write,"  Cecilia  said 
with  dignity,  "  I  sit  down  and  write." 

"  An  excellent  idea,"  Max  answered 
suavely,  "  but  it  won't  do  with  ghosts.  You 
must  sit  down  and  think.  Days  must  pass 
before  you  touch  a  pen.  And  why  ?  Because, 
unless  each  step  is  logical,  the  whole  thing 
goes  to  pot.  And  that  is  why  no  woman 
ever  has  written,  or  will,  a  really  good  ghost 
story." 

Cecilia  suddenly  got  up.  He  also  rose, 
but  she  was  at  the  door  by  then. 

"  Good* bye,"  she  said,  turning  there. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  give  you  tea.  Will  you 
let  yourself  out  ?  I'm  in  the  mood  to  work, 
and  everything  must  yield  to  that.  I've 
quite  decided  to  write  a  ghost  story." 


III. 
Max,  for  a  man,  was  tactful. 

He  never  said  a  word  about  the  tale. 
He  did  not  ask  how  it  was  getting  on.  He 
waited. 

And  presently  came  his  reward. 

"  Max,"  asked  Cecilia  thoughtfully,  some 
four  days  later,  when  he  had  paid  his  daily 
call,  "  how  is  the  best  way  to  begin  ghost 
stories  1  "  She  spoke  in  quite  an  abstract 
manner. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  no  less  impersonal, 
without  a  reference  to  any  quarrel,  "  there 
are  a  dozen  ways.  Some  begin  at  the  last 
chapter.  Many  don't  begin  at  all,"  he  added 
hopefully. 

"  I  could  go  on,"  she  said,  with  a  certain 
pathos.  "  I'm  full  of  ghosts  and  things,  all 
waiting  to  come  out  on  paper,  but  it  is  just 
beginning.  Max,"  she  cried,  and  he  had 
never  seen  her  so  appealing,  so  fragile,  so 
delightful,  "  won't  you  write  me  just 
Chapter  One,  and  tell  nobody,  and  then  I 
can  go  on  ?  " 

He  got  up  and  stood  over  her.  "  Wouldn't 
I  do  anything  in  all  the  world  for  you  ?  "  he 
asked.  And  then  he  ventured,  ever  so 
timidly  :  "  Sis  !  "  It  sounded  much  more 
daring  than  "  Cecilia." 

She  writhed.  "  I  only  want  one  chapter," 
she  said  lightly,  to  hide  her  emotion.  "  Just 
to  get  me  going.  When  can  you  deliver  it  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  rate  of  remuneration  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  tiresome,  Max  !  "  was  her 
peevish  retort. 

He  could  not  have  believed  that  what  had 
seemed  life's  golden  moment  could  turn  so 
rapidly  to  dross. 

IV. 

Max   cleared  his  throat    and  said  impos- 
inglv — 

"THE  CRAWLING  THING. 
First  Chapter." 

"  Oh,  I  think  '  First  Chapter '  sounds 
horrid  !  "  remarked  Cecilia  critically.  "  I 
like  to  hear  it  called  '  Chap.  One.'  " 

Max  was  firm  at  the  start.  "  Of  course," 
he  said,  "  this  is  a  mere  shell.  You  can  do 
what  you  like  with  it.  This  gets  the  creeps 
started.  That  and  the  title  will  be  quite 
enough.  The  whole  thing  is  a  formula.  By 
the  way,  I'm  calling  myself  May." 

"  But  why  ?  "  Cecilia  asked. 

Max  snorted.  "It's  no  use  asking  why. 
I  am.  I've  got  to  be  somebody,  and  stories 
like  this  are  always  in  the  first  person, 
and  T  must  be  a  girl" 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Cecilia.    "  Well,  go  on.'' 
"  First  Chapter,"  doggedly  repeated  Max; 
and  then—- 

"  THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILL. 

"  Wanted,  young  couple  to  rent  half  of  a 
large  old  country  house  (furnished). — Apply, 
Rus,  Box  116a.  ..." 

Cecilia  gave  a  little  sigh.  "  Oh  !  "  she  said. 
"  And  I  wanted  it  to  start  with  something 
creepy  1  I  could  have  written  an  advertise- 
ment myself." 

"It  is  creepy,"  sternly  answered  Max. 
"  The  readers  all  know  something  terrible  is 
due  to  happen,  directly  they  read  this. 
That  is  the  way  every  mystery  story  ever 
written  has  begun." 

"  Couldn't  it  be  midnight,  Max  1  "  Cecilia 
murmured  in  the  tones  that  had  so  often 
brought  victory  before. 

But  this  time  Max  was  adamant.  "  No, 
it  could  not,"  he  said.  "  They  wouldn't 
read  advertisements  at  midnight.  It's  not 
ever  done.  And  I  shan't  read  the  thing  at 
all  unless  you  promise  not  to  say  a  word." 

"  I  may  at  the  end  %  "  she  asked. 

"Yes,  at  the  end,"  he  answered  with 
emphasis.     - 

Thus  crushed,  Cecilia  nestled  in  the  sofa 
cushions  and  elaborately  laid  a  finger  on 
her  laughing  lips.  Max  ignored  this  little 
pantomime,, and,  having  read  the  disputed 
advertisement  again,  went  on — 

"  I  repeated  the  words  to  myself  for  the 
five  hundredth  time,  with  ever-growing  sense 
of  dread. 

"  Yesterday  they  had  seemed  full  of 
promise.  I  had  pictured  my  brother,  once 
dragged  away  from  his  beloved  London, 
rapidly  becoming  the  merry-hearted  boy 
who  had  been  my  child-playmate,  instead  of 
the  silent,  gloomy  man,  obsessed  by  his 
writing,  that  he  had  recently  become. 
To-day  the  same  words  came  back  to  me 
with  a  note  of  doom,  as  something  threaten- 
ing to  wreck  my  life. 

"  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  it  was  that 
had  produced  this  change.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  long,  slow  drive  to  our  new  home  ; 
perhaps  the  bitter  cold ;  perhaps  my 
brother's  silence. 

Denzil,'  I  almost  startled  myself  by 
asking  suddenly,  talking  loud  to  overcome 
the  rattling  of  our  ancient  carriage, '  you've 
never  told  me  anything  really  about  the 
house.  I  hope  our  half  is  separate  ?  ' 

It's  a  quaint  old  rambling  place/  he 
answered,  *  built  so  that  our  wing  only 
touches  the  main  building  at  one  point.  I 
suppose  there'd  be  a  locked  door  there.    In 


our  garden  you  won't  know  there  is  another 
house,  and  naturally  we  each  have  ouv 
front  door.' 

"  c  And  the  landlord  ?  Is  he — what  is  he 
like,  Denzil  ?  ' 

"  f  Haslam  ?  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  ho 
answered.  '  Forty  or  so,  I  suppose.  Not  a 
bad  fellow,  I  dare  say.  Didn't  altogether 
like  his  looks.  But  I  expect  he'll  leave  us 
decently  alone.   You'll  see.' 

"  He  sank  once  more  to  silence,  in  a  way 
that  made  it  clear  he  did  not  want  to  talk. 

"  The  jolting  carriage  rattled  on,  and  1 
was  left  no  whit  more  at  ease. 

"  Vague  terrors,  shapeless  premonitions, 
surged  across  my  mind.  In  vain  I  tried  to 
laugh  at  them,  in  vain  I 'tried  to  reason. 
A  hideous  fear  gripped  hold  of  me.  The 
horse's  slow  feet  seemed  to  hammer  out  a 
song  of  doom. 

"  '  Denzil,'  I  said  almost  faintly,  '  Denzil, 
I'm  so  cold  !  ' 

"He  did  not  answer. 

"  He  was  staring  past  me  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  eyes  clearly  unseeing,  drawn  as 
by  a  spell. 

"  '  Denzil,  Denzil !  '  I  cried  in  horror. 

"And  still  he  stared  coldly,  blankly, 
through  me  with  fixed  eyes. 

"  The  sun,  so  lately  in  its  bed-time  glory, 
peeping  rosily  from  curtains  of  a  splendid 
yellow,  now  flung  a  last  despairing  beam  on 
Denzil's  clear-cut  face,  giving  to  it  the 
deadly  colour  of  a  mummy. 

"  I  laid  a  shaking  hand  upon  his  knee. 
'Don't  look  like  that!'  I  cried.  'You 
frighten  me.' 

"He  seemed  to  come  back  to  himself 
with  a  jar.  His  eyes  shrank  suddenly. 

"  *'  What  is  it  now  ?  '  he  asked  im- 
patiently. Then,  as  his  eyes  seemed  to 
regain  their  faculty  of  vision  :  '  Why,  here 
we  are  !  That's  Hagstomb.'  He  pointed  to 
the  spot  where  his  gaze  had  been  held  .  ,  . 

"  I  did  not  look  at  once.  '  Hagstomb  !  ' 
I  repeated.  '  Hagstomb  ?  Our  house  isn't 
called  Hagstomb  ?  ' 

"  'Yes,'  he  said,  with  angry  cheeriness 
'  But  I  meant  not  to  tell  you.  You've  such 
odd  ideas.  Someone  was  buried  there.  We 
easily  can  alter  it.  Now  have  a  look  at  our 
new  home.' 

"  Already  sick  with  an  unreasoning  fear, 
I  looked  around. 

"  High  on  a  bleak  hill  it  stood,  slate -grey 
in  the  sunset's  monotone,  inimitably  drear. 
The  dropping  sun  pierced  for  one  moment 
its  blackened  hangings  with  a  blood-red  ray, 
which  caught  the  windows  of  the  gloomy, 
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shapeless  pile,   From  pane  to  pane  the  flare 
ran  fitfully. 

Looks  just  as  though  it  was  on  fire 
already  !  '  Denzil  laughed. 

"  But  to  my  eyes  it  spoke  of  infernal 
revelry  and  evil  chance. 

"  I  placed  a  hot,  trembling  hand  on 
Denzil's  wrist. 

'*  He  turned  slow  eyes  upon  me. 

"  I  felt  tears  trickling  down  my  face. 

**  '  Why,    little   girl '    he   said    with 

sudden  tenderness. 

"'Oh,  Denzil,  I  can't— I  can't!'  I 
sobbed,  and  fell  shuddering  across  his  knees." 

V. 

"  Why  did  she  do  thai?  "  Cecilia  asked. 

"  My  dear  girl— — "  he  began,  and  she 
was  too  enthralled  for  protest.  "  If  you  ask 
that,  you  have  spoilt  the  story.  It  was  the 
horror  of  it — don't  you  see  ?  Of  course  I 
don't  know — this  is  all  I'm  writing  " — he 
spoke  firmly — "  but  I  imagine  it  will  turn 
out  to  have  something-  to  do  with  the 
Crawling  Thing." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Cecilia  in  surprise.  "  1 
thought  you  said  that  she  was  cold  ?  I 
wondered  why  she  didn't  put  a  wrap  on." 

Max  flung  the  manuscript  upon  the 
carpet.  He  had  not  troubled  much  about  the 
chapter,  but  he  thought  it  deserved  better 
than  this.  "  If  she'd  done  that,"  he  bellowed, 
"  she  would  have  wrecked  the  chapter  and 
taken  all  the  mystery  away.  But  that's  just 
like  a  woman.  I  told  you  so.  You've  too 
much  common-sense  for  ghosts.  '  She 
wouldn't  have  done  that,'  you  say,  and 
really  we  all  know  she  wouldn't.  But 
that's  no  use  with  a  spook  story.  Well,  it's 
all  done,"  he  went  on,  with  relief,  "  so  now 
we'll  just  pretend  she  did  put  on  her  wrap, 
and  then  we'll  burn  the  rotten  chapter." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  cross  and  horrible," 
Cec'lia  said,  with  a  reproachful  gentleness. 
"  You've  done  Chap.  One  so  beautxixxWy . 
It's  only  I  don't  see  quite  where  the  Crawling 
Thing  comes  in.  Max  " — and  her  tones  were 
almost  sugary — "  if  you  did  just  a  leetle 
more " 

"  No,"  answered  Max,  with  just  that 
dubious  quaver  which  would  save  his  manly 
dignity  when  he  had  given  in — the  quaver 
invented  by  Adam  when  offered  the  apple, 
and  used  by  his  descendants  ever  since. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Max  !  "  she  replied,  and  took 
his  arm.  He  quivered  with  delight.  "  You 
do  it  so  well !  I  should  only  spoil  your 
chapter.  I'll  take  it  up  when  you've  got 
in  your  stride." 


"  No,"  came  the  answer.  His  arm  that 
she  pressed  was  all  tense  and  hard. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  can,"  she  whispered. 
It  would  have  been  a  hiss  if  it  had  held 
an  "  s." 

Man  is  so  simple  always — when  he  has  a 
woman  on  his  arm.  That  evening  Max 
worked  upon  "  The  Crawling  Thing "  till 
midnight. 

VI. 

Max,  with  ill-hidden  pride,  unrolled  a  solid 
bundle  of  MS.  and  settled  down  to  read. 
She  should  see  now  whether  he  could  ! 

"THE  CRAWLING  THING. 

"  Second  Chapter. 

"i   GO   ALONG   THE    CORRIDOR. 

"  My  room  ,  that  night  was  full  of 
presences. 

"  Try  as  I  might  to  go  to  sleep,  always,  as  I 
shut  my  eyes,  I  felt — something  behind  me. 

"I  lit  my  candle.  I  tried  to  laugh  my 
fears  away.  A  grown  woman — afraid  of  the 
dark! 

"  But  it  was  all  of.no  avail. 

"  Gradually,  little  by  little,  a  sound  from 
the  actual  world  began  to  force  itself  upon 
me.  At  first  I  affected  not  to  hear  it ;  I 
tried  to  deceive  myself.  But  it  insisted,  and 
slowly  I  began  to  analyse  it,  despite 
myself. 

"  What  was  the  sound,  and  whence  ?  At 
first  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  next  room, 
this  regular  soughing  as  of  a  distant  engine, 
then  from  my  very  room,  and  then,  for 
certain,  from  without  the  door.  It  was  in 
the  passage  ! 

"  But  what  ?  This  question  also  found 
its  answer  slowly  ;  but  when  the  truth  came 
to  me,  it  came,  like  all  awful  truths,  without 
debate.  There  was  no  doubt.  The  sound 
was  of  deep  breathing,  so  deep  as  to  seem 
like  that  of  somebody  in  effort  or  agony. 

"  The  terror  of  that  discovery  I  think  I 
shall  never  forget.  For  some  moments  I 
could  scarcely  think.  Then  into  my  mind, 
full  with  the  terror  of  this  room,  yet  faced 
with  that  greater  dread  outside,  there  came 
an  instinct  that  is  still  a  puzzle  to  me. 

"  I  hurried  on  a  dressing-gown,  took  my 
candle,  and  unlocked  the  door.  With  strange 
calmness  I  turned  the  light  now  this  way, 
now  that,  along  the  corridor,  peering  here 
and  there.      There  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

"  Then,  with  no  more  time  for  thought, 
I  hastened  aimlessly  along  the  dim  corridor, 
shielding  the  uncertain  flame  with  a  pro- 
tecting hand. 
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"  It  came  upon  me  gradually  that  I  was 
being  drawn  to  a  single  spot.  I  walked  aim- 
lessly, unguided  by  my  will,  moved  rather 
than  moving,  and  yet  I  knew  where  I  was 
going.  At  the  end  of  this  wing  of  the  house 
—for  which  we  had  no  use — there  was  a 
room  empty  but  for  half  a  dozen  boxes.  I 
halted  suddenly  beside  the  door. 


sudden,  to  avoid  them,  I  turned  the  handle. 
It  was  hideously  dark  within — so  much  I 
could  tell  as  I  stood,  with  the  door  open 
but  a  little,  and  listened  for  a  sound  or  any 
sign  of  human  presence. 

"  Everything  was  silent,  and  presently, 
still  haunted  by  my  thoughts,  I  cried, 
'  Is    anyone     here  ?  '     and     then     started 


u*You  mean  to  tell  me,'  she  an'ul 
angrily,  'you  put  it  down  there  and 
don't  know  yourself?  I  call  that 
really  meau.'  «  But  I  do  know/  Max 
protested." 


'It  was  now,  when  I  ceased  to  move,  and 
realised  how  far  I  had  travelled  from  my 
room,  that  fear  first  came  upon  me.  I  began 
to  fancy  endless  horrors  that  might  front 
roy  eyes  on  entry ;  I  pictured,  above  all, 
someone  huddled  in  a  corner,  with  a -pistol 
Gained  upon  the  door.  So  terrifying  were 
mY  thoughts— and  so  strong  still  my  im- 
pulse  to   go   inside   the  room— that   of   a 


at  the  sound  of  my  thin,  frightened 
voice. 

*'  Aghast  at  my  own  boldness,  I  thrust 
the  door  still  further  open  and  stood  on  the 
threshold,  gazing  in. 

i(  And  then  I  almost  laughed  at  my  mad 
fears. 

"  For  the  room  was  empty !  Our  travel- 
ling trunks  had  been  set,  as  I  had  ordered, 
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on  the  floor,  but  so  scattered  that  I  could 
see  that  nothing  lurked  behind  them  ;  a 
spring  bed,  without  a  mattress,  stood  along 
one  wall;,  but  for  the  rest  there  was — 
nothing ! 

"  Now  at  last,  reassured  despite  myself, 
I  turned  to  go.  I  would  deceive  myself  into 
the  belief  that  I  had  fancied  everything, 
that  this  was  just  an  empty  box-room  ; 
above  all,  I  would  leave  this  room. 

"  Then  a  thing  happened  of  which  even 
now  I  cannot  bear  to  think.  When  I  turned 
round,  the  door  had  swung  to,  not  so  as  to 
be  absolutely  closed,  but  so  as  to  leave  a 
gap  of  possibly  an  inch  between  it  and  the 
framework.  I  laid  hold  of  the  handle  and, 
in  my  longing  to  escape,  gave  it  a  strong 
pull  towards  me. 

"  The  door  refused  to  move  !  It  was  not 
that  it  had  jammed.  There  was  no  unyield- 
ing fixity  about  it,  but  rather  a  force  which, 
though  averagely  steady,  now  gave,  now 
gained  a  little — brute  force  resistlessly, 
unceasingly  opposing  me.  Now  the  door 
was  open  close  upon  two  inches,  now  it 
swung  back  until  almost  shut.  The  explana- 
tion left  no  place  for  doubt. 

"  The  door  was  being  held  by  somebody 
-Something— against  me  ! 

"  At  that  awful  thought  a  spasmodic 
shudder  passed  along  my  body,  and  I  let 
go  my  hold  upon  the  handle.  Slowly  and 
noiselessly,  as  if  controlled  by  some  uniform 
and  impassive  force,  the  door  was  closed, 
and,  urged  by  an  instinct  of  defence,  I 
turned  the  key. 

"  Better  a  millionfold  to  be  in  the  room, 
explored  in  every  corner,  than  in  the  passage 
with  all  its  unknown  horrors  ! 

"  But  as  I  stood  in  trembling  near  the 
centre  of  that  empty  room,  I  felt  that, 
turn  where  I  might,  there  was  always — 
I  will  not  say  someone,  but  some  presence 
behind  me. 

"  In  terror,  I  fell  on  my  knees. 

"  And  at  that,  from  near  behind  me. 
came  a  low,  full  laugh  of  pity  and  derision. 

"  In  an  instant  my  hands  fell  from  my 
face.  I  sprang  up  and  stood  erect,  listening 
with  every  nerve. 

"  Again  it  came-  -less  loud  this  time, 
more  as  of  one  who  chuckles  at  the  memory 
of  a  glorious  jest. 

"  I  forced  myself  to  turn.  I  moved  slowly 
round,  dreading  each  moment  to  meet  the 
face  of  the  intruder.  But  there  was  no  one 
there. 

"  Then  panic  seized  me.  I  tottered,  rather 
than  ran,  to  the  wall  furthest  from  the  awful 


sound,  and  cowered  helplessly  against  the 
corner,  It  was  some  comfort  to  feel  the 
solid  brick  behind  my  back. 

"  Standing  thus,  I  could  be  certain. 
The  room  was  absolutely  empty.  There 
were  still  the  scattered  trunks,  still  the 
empty  bed,  still  the  depressing  wall-paper 
of  slate  and  blue.  What  more  prosaic  room 
could  be  imagined  ?    And  yet  .  .  , 

"  Was  I  mad  ?    Was  Derizil  right  ? 

"  And  as  I  doubted,  thoughts  flashing  at 
wild  speed  across  my  fevered  brain,  the 
laugh  rang  out  again,  the  big  laugh  of 
strong  Cruelty  amused  at  cringing  Terror, 
such  as  one  would  fancy  the  exultation  of 
a  fiend  in  hell." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Max's  voice  died  down. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Cecilia,  uncurling 
herself  rather  timidly. 

"  All  of  that  chapter,"  Max  answered 
rather  grandly.  She  had  not  believed  he 
could  go  on  ! 

Cecilia  sat  silent  for  a  moment.  ,;  You 
never  explain,"  she  said  presently.  "  Who 
held  the  door  ?  Who  laughed  ?  And  was 
it  a  cat  breathing  ?  " 

"  A  cat  1  "  Max  answered  scornfully. 
"  Of  course  it  wasn't.  Nor,  may  I  add,  was 
it  a  mouse." 

"  Well,  what  was  it,  then  ?  " 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  answered 
rather  pompously  :  "  My  dear  Cecilia,  those 
things  cannot  be  explained — just  yet. 
That's  all  left  for  the  last  chapter.  Nobody 
must  know  till  then." 

Cecilia  put  on  her  most  pleading  air 
and  asked  in  studiously  childish  tones : 
"  Not  even  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  you're  writing  it,"  Max  answered 
coldly. 

'"  So  I  am,"  she  sighed. 

VII. 

'""  Yes,"  said  Cecilia  presently,  with  quite  an 
air  of  finality.  "  But  when  do  you  start 
the  love  interest  ?  " 

He  put  down  the  manuscript  a  little 
heavily.  "  The  love  interest  ?  "  he  asked 
in  dazed  tones,  blinkrng. 

"  May  and  Mr.  Haslam,"  she  said  quite 
simply. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  with  desolating 
irony,  "  that  will  be  Chap.  IV.  Then  in 
Chap.  V.  we'll  please  women  readers  by 
making  Denzil  fall  in  love  with  a  house- 
keeper dressed  all  in  black.  And  before  the 
end  we'll  find  a  lover  for  the  Crawling  Thing." 

"  Oh,    that'll   be   splendid  !  "   cried   this 
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innocent  Cecilia,  clapping  her  hands  girlishly. 
i:  I  was  afraid  that  you  were  going  to  be 
stuffy.     But  need  the  housekeeper  be  all 

in  black  ?     She  might  be  wearing " 

"  I  think,"  said  Max,  in  iron  tones  of  self- 
restraint,  "  I'd  better  leave  all  the  love 
interest  part  for  you  !  You'll  do  it  ever  so 
much  better.  I'm  not  a  success  ever  as  a 
lover."  He  looked  up.  but  she  had  looked 
down.  "  Besides,  /  think  it'll  spoil  the 
story.  It's  just  what  I  said  women  always 
did.  But  of  course  you'll  know  what  the 
housekeeper  has  got  to  wear." 

VIII. 

"  Well,  look  here."  said  Max,  as  though  to 
end  an  argument  that  had  been  over-long, 
"  I  really  can't  go  on.  I've  done  three 
chapters  now,  and  I  meant  only  to  do  one. 
I've  got  it  started  now,  and  everybody 
knows  how  it  goes  on.  But,  if  you  like,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  make  a  list  of 
chapter  headings  as  a  guide  for  you." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  cried  Cecilia.  "  Bring  it 
round  after  tea  ?  " 

Max  began  to  look  on  the  ghost  story 
with  more  favour.  Cecilia  usually  would 
not  let  him  call  more  than  once  every  day, 
which  he  considered  a  niggardly  ration  for 
these  times  of  Peace.  Punctually  at  quarter 
to  five  he  came  into  her  little  drawing- 
room. 

"  Have  you  got  it '?  "  she  asked  keenly. 

He  at  once  unrolled  it.  These  things  are 
best  over.  Once  he  had  read  the  list,  they 
could  resume  their  nice  old  talks,  such  as 
they  had  before  she  got  this  preposterous 
idea. 

"  Listen,"  he  said. 

"  Chapter  III.  —  What  Lay  Beneath 
the  Sheet. 

Chapter  IV.  —  I  Make  a  Discovery. 

Chapter  V.  —  The  Tomb  Beneath 
the  Yews. 

Chapter  VI.  —  Denzil  Beards  the 
Landlord. 

Chapter  VII.  —  A  Woman  in  Black. 

Chapter  VIII.  —  The  Face  at  the 
Window. 

Chapter  IX.  —  In  the  Empty  Room. 

Chapter  X.  —  A  Night  of  Terror. 

Chapter  XL  —  Old  Toby  Talks. 

Chapter  XII.  —  We  Drive  Out," 

u  Splendid  !  "  she  exclaimed,  to  his  relief. 
"  So  now  I  can  get  on.  Only  " — and  then 
she  hesitated — "  I  don't  think  I  quite  see 
Chap.  IV.  What  did  lav— no,  lie  beneath 
the  sheet  1  " 


Max  laughed.  "  Ask  me  another  !  1  was 
never  any  good  at  riddles." 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me,"  she  said  angrily, 
"  you  put  it  down  there  and  don't  know 
yourself  ?   I  call  that  really  mean." 

"  But  I  do  know,"  Max  protested.  Without 
care,  he  could  see  his  pleasant  afternoon  all 
spoilt. 

"  Then  what  did  ?  "she  asked  like  a  child. 
"  I  don't  believe  you  know." 

He  had  his  head  against  a  wall.  "  I'll 
write  Chap.  IV.,  then,"  he  said  hurriedly. 

"  Max,  you  dear  !  "  she  exclaimed.  It 
was  the  first  time  ever. 

Max  certainly  believed  in  ghosts. 

IX. 

"  And  this  really  is  the  last,"   said   Max 
firmly,  whereon  he  began  to  read  : 
"  Chapter  the  Third 
-  er— -Chap.  Three. 

"  WHAT   LAY   BENEATH  THE   SHEET. 

iC  What  was  that  ? 

"  I  woke  up  with  the  distinct  impression 
of  someone  fumbling  at  the  door.  A  tap--- 
the  handle  turned. 

,;  I  sat  in  terror,  staring  out. 

;i  '  May  ?  '  whispered  a  voice,  and  I  could 
almost  have  laughed  in  my  relief. 

<;  It  was  Denzil ! 

*'  I  leapt  from  my  bed  and  in  mad  haste 
turned  the  key.  It  was  wonderful  to  have 
company,  to  feel  someone  near  during  the 
long  night  hours  in  this  awful  house. 

"  But  Denzil  came  in  strangely  grave  and 
white.  '  I  say,  old  girl,'  he  whispered,  '  I 
came  to  tell  you  that  there  is  someone  in 
the  house.  I  heard  footsteps,  real  footsteps  ' 
— he  smiled  at  me — '  in  the  corridor.  I 
came  to  warn  you  not  to  be  frightened  if 
you  heard  me  running  about.'  I  noticed 
for  the  first  time  that  he  held  a  revolver  in 
his  hand.  I  had  never  known  that  he 
possessed  it.  He  gently  took  my  arms  from 
around  him,  and  made  as  if  to  go  towards 
the  door.  The  motion  filled  me  with  a  fresh 
alarm. 

"  '  You  won't  leave  me  I  '  I  asked.  "  You 
won't  go  ?  ' 

"  *'  Don't  be  afraid  !  '  was  his  answer. 
'  Nothing  wTill  happen  to  you,  old  girl.  Lock 
the  door  till  I  come  back.' 

"  *  But,  Denzil  .  .  .'  I  put  my  arms  around 
him,  as  if  to  keep  him,  but  he  shook  himself 
free. 

"  *  You  don't  suppose,  May/  he  said, 
more  in  his  usual  manner,  '  that  we  can 
lock  ourselves  up  while  burglars  ransack 
Hagstomb  !  ' 
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"  i  They're  not  burglars,'  I  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

"'Then  what  are  they?  '  asked  Denzil 
fiercely,  and  to  that  I  had  no  answer.  As 
I  stood  for  a  moment  wondering,  I  saw  him, 
as  in  a  dream,  move  from  me,  go  out,  and 
close  the  door.  No  notion  of  stopping  him 
occurred  to  me.  I  stood  pensive,  motionless, 
for,  I  suppose,  some  thirty  seconds.  Then  I 
realised  suddenly  that  he  had  gone,  to  leave 
me  in  darkness  once  again.  I  flung  open 
the  door  and  gazed  along  the  corridor. 
Everything  was  dark  and  silent.  Here  and 
there  a  thin  streak  of  moonlight  filtered 
obliquely  through  the  narrow  windows, 
and  in  the  gloom  I  thought  I  could  see 
cloaked  figures  lurking,  creeping  softly 
nearer.  With  a  shudder,  I  hurried  back  into 
my  room  and  quickly  turned  the  key.  I 
stood  trembling  with  cold  and  fear,  clad 
only  in  my  nightdress,  my  hand  upon  the 
key,  listening  for  sounds  of  Denzil. 

"  And  as  I  stood  there,  I  felt  from  behind 
me  that  same  feeling — which  I  have  tried 
to  describe — of  some  presence  in  the  room. 
I  longed  to  turn,  and  yet  I  feared  to  turn. 
I  feared  everything. 

"  I  must  find  Denzil.  Forgetting  all  else, 
intent  only  on  that,  I  passed  swiftly  out 
into  the  passage.  There  was  no  sound 
anywhere.  I  walked  a  few  paces  with 
caution — for  it  was  darker  here — and  then 
I  halted. 

"  '  Denzil!  '  I  cried.  The  echoes  died 
away,  leaving  me  startled  at  the  hollow 
sound  that  came  from  my  dry  throat. 

"  And  now  I  hesitated  which  way  I  should 
turn.  So  far  as  common-sense  decided, 
there  could- be  but  little  doubt.  Denzil, 
having  found  nobody  in  our  corridor,  would 
either  go  down  to  the  day-rooms  or  up  into 
the  servants'  attic  ;  he  would  not  expect  to 
find  burglars  in  the  empty  rooms.  All  that 
occurred  to  me.  I  knew  that  it  was  useless 
for  me  to  go  along  the  box-room  passage, 
and  yet  I  went — went  to  the  scene  of  my 
horror  on  that  hideous  night  when  I  had 
heard  the  laugh  inside  the  empty  room  !  .  .  . 
A  few  seconds  more,  and  I  stood  grasping 
the  door-handle  of  that  room.  Even  then 
the  dread  of  the  place  could  not  avail' 
against  its  fascination.  I  listened,  but  there 
was  no  sound  inside  the  room.  The  moon 
struck  full  on  this  side  of  the  house,  and 
through  the  half-open  door  I  could  see, 
from  where  I  stood,  the  wall  suffused  with 
a  dim  glow  of  light.  Everything  seemed 
silent,  everything  peaceful.  v  And  yet  I 
feared  to  enter.     Presently,  struck  with  a 


thought,  I  tiptoed  lightly  to  the  threshold 
and  peered  timidly  through  the  crack 
between  the  massive  hinges  of  the  door. 
There,  too,  was  nothing,  and  again  I  saw 
only  the  pale  light  glinting  on  the  walls. 
But  even  as  I  assured  myself  of  this,  I 
seemed  to  feel  someone  behind  me,  and 
swung  quickly  round,  my  heart  thumping 
in  my  body.  And  again  there  was  nobody, 
nothing  !  I  resolved  to  stay  thus,  a  prey  to 
my  imaginings,  no  longer — I  would  enter. 

"  At  that  I  flung  the  door  wide  open, 
and  then  leapt  back,  finding  it  comfortable 
to  have  the  tvall  behind  me.  But  again 
no  sound  came  from  within,  and  through 
the  wider  opening  I  could  see  almost  half 
the  room.  There  were  the  empty  boxes, 
now  piled  against  a  corner,  and  there  was 
the  empty 

"  But,  as  I  looked  again,  I  realised  that 
there  was  something  on  the  bed — the  bed 
that  had  been  empty.  Nothing  of  ours — 
and  yet  what  could  it  be  ?  Should  I  find 
here,  in  this  bundle  covered  by  a  sheet, 
the  secret  of  the  midnight  wanderings  in 
Hagstomb  ?  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  Denzil  ! 
I  feared  to  lift  the  sheet,  I  made  a  step 
towards  it,  but  then  drew  back,  overcome 
by  a  strange  sickness.  I  would  fetch 
Denzil  ! 

"  Yet,  when  I  had  my  hand  upon  the 
door,  I  turned,  as  though  my  eyes  were 
drawn,  and  looked  long  at  the  shapeless 
heap  that  rose  upon  the  bed.  It  was  so 
still,  so  simple — a  mere  sheet  that  covered-  - 
what  ?  Why  should  I  not  look  and  know  ? 
I  stepped  forward  slowly,  hesitating, 
curiosity  battling  with  fear,  attraction  with 
repugnance.  Only  when  I  was  within  a 
foot  of  the  bedside  did  I  start  back,  as  if 
by  instinct.  Then,  fearing  that  panic 
would  once  more  drive  me  back,  I  laid  hold 
of  the  covering  and  drew  it  sharply  off. 
Of  what  met  my  eyes  I  can  even  now  scarce 
bear  to  write. 

"  Terribly  cramped  in  his  position,  pale 
in  the  moonlight,  a  strange  man  was  staring 
up  at  me  ! 

"  Thoughts  dashed  across  my  mind. 
Why  had  I  not  known  ?  A  trap,  this  form- 
less mass  beneath  the  sheet,  to  draw  me 
near  my  murderer,  that  he  might  leap  upon 
me  !    Instinctively  I  started  back. 

"Then  the  absence  of  what  I  feared 
brought  a  worse  terror  to  me.  I  stared, 
my  blood  chilling,  at  his  mouth— his  mouth 
fixed  in  a  drawn  smile,  half  jeer,  half  agony. 
Why  did  he  not  move  ?  Why  stare  up  at 
me  with  those  cold  eyes  ? 
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"  My  gaze  fixed  upon  them,  I  seemed  to 
feel  myself  led,  as  by  an  unseen  cord,  until, 
craning  forward,  moving  step  by  step  in 
dread,  I  found  my  face  within  an  inch  of 
his.    Now  I  could  have  no  doubt. 

"  The  man  was  dead  ! 

"  Suddenly  my  strange  state  broke.  I 
found  myself  staring  into,  all  but  touching, 
the  fixed  eyes  of  the  dead  man.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  looked  on  death,  and 
the  sight  was  terrible  beyond  description. 
All  the  blood  in  my  veins  rushed  up  to  my 
head,  a  lump  rose  in  my  throat,  a  dizzy 
tingling  passed  along  my  limbs. 

"  I  groped  blindly  for  support,  and  my 
hand  found  rest  on  something  strangely 
stiff  and  chill.  For  one  moment  it  steadied 
me,  then  I  felt  my  prop  yielding,  and 
as  I  realised  that  I  had  grasped  the  dead's 
man's  hand,  I  saw  his  grey-white  face  lurch 
tremulously  forward  at  me. 

"  There  was  a  burst  of  sound,  the  whole 
wall,  bed,  face,  everything  shot  up.  and  the 
last  that  I  remember  is  my  own  shriek 
echoing  in  my  ears." 


"  So  now,"  Max  cried  triumphantly,  "  you 
can  go  on  !  " 

Cecilia  snorted.  "  I  don't  see  that  at  all. 
I  think  Chap.  II.  would  have  been  easier  to 
follow  up.  Real  ghosts  never  die.  What 
can  I  do  now  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  Max  repeated.  "  Why,  what's 
always  done — go  on  piling  horrors  up,  and 
then  explain.  You  said  that  you  were  full 
of  shiverdom  and  ghostery  !  Well,  then, 
here's  vour  chance.  Could  you  have  a 
better  ?"" 

Cecilia  suddenly  began  to  weep — the  sort 
of  discreet,  decorative  tears  a  woman  weeps 
when  she  is  comfortably  in  sight  of  the 
man  who  loves  her. 

Instantly  Max  was  by  her  side,  longing 
to  put  arms  of  consolation  round  her. 

f'  Why,  what's  up  ?  "  he  asked,  instead. 
His  hands  hung  limply  by  his  side.  He 
looked  as  big  an  ass  as  any  man  looks  on  a 
like  occasion. 

"  I  believe  you* ve  made  it  hard  on  pur- 
pose," sobbed  Cecilia,  wounded  in  her  pride. 
And  then,  as  always,  the  real  complaint 
came  out :  "  I  don't  see  how  you  can  '  ex- 
plain ':a  corpse  !  " 

"  Is  there  any  need  ?  "  he  asked  gravely. 
i(  Let's  see  if  we  can't  find  some  -otlier  end 
for- it/!  .'      .--,-:       : 

Something  in  his  manner — like -that  with' 
which  the  mother  tries  to  hearten  a  child 


crying  about  nothing — shamed  her.  She 
dabbed  her  eyes  with  a  small  handkerchief. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "  Don't  think  me 
a  fool,  Max.  I'm  never  like  this.  I'm  not 
sure — perhaps  writing  this  awful  story  has 
upset  my  nerves." 

..  He  was  still  serious.  "  Need  you  finish 
it  ?  "  he  asked.  And  then,  with  just 
a  flicker  of  his  mouth  :  "  Why  not  stop 
writing  and  be  just  a  woman  ?  It's  a 
mistake  for  both  husband  and  wife  to  write." 

Sh e  gaped  at  him .   ' '  Husb an cl  and  wife  ? ' ' 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked.    "  You  and  me !  " 

Then  she  smiled,  and  it  was  like  the  sun- 
shine after  a  spring  shower.  "  Max;"  she 
said,  "  how  silly  you  are  !  Haven't  I  said 
fifty  times  that  I  don't  mean  to  marry  you  ? 
I  am  an  artist,  not  a  woman.  Besides, 
we're  ever  too  much  splendid  pals.  I'm 
far  too  fond  of  you,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
spoil  it/' 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do,  then?" 
asked  Max  casually,  as  though  all  this  was 
mere  nothing  to  him.  "  About  this  corpse, 
that  is,  and  the  laugh,  and  what  held  the 
door?  " 

She  looked  grave.  She  thought.  He 
simply  dared  not  interrupt,  and  presently  her 
face  lit  up. 

"  Max,"  she  said,  like  one  inspired, 
"  could  we  simply  say  no  more  about  all  that, 
and  end  with  a  marriage  ?  " 

"Exactly  what  I  just  proposed! "  he  cried. 
And  then,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

He  never  knew  how  he  had  dared  to  do  it, 
and  she  was  always  quite  uncertain  why 
she  laughed  so  happily  and  felt,  after  long 
wandering,  at  home. 

"  I  think,"  she  murmured,  as  if  in  self- 

excuse.  "  perhaps  I  am  a  woman,  after  all, 

and  I've  been  less  fond  of  you  since  we  began 

'  The  Crawling  Thing.'  " 

#  *  *  #  $ 

When  Max  got  back  to  his  flat,  the  first 
thing  that  he  did  was  to  unroll  his  own 
manuscript  and  kiss  it  sentimentally  with 
something  very  near  to  passion. 

Then  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him. 

He  would  please  her  by  finishing  the  yarn. 
He  would  explain  everything — even  the  dead 
ghost.    He  felt  omnipotent,  enormous. 

Poor  little  girl,  she'd  never  write  a  word 
of  it,.   She  couldn't  finish  it,  he  knew.^ 

But  when  he  flattened  out- the  page,  he 
-found^that,  unseen  by  him,  she  had,  after  all. 
r  -  She  had  written  in  decisively  large  letters, 
beyond  all-hope  of  contradiction — 

FINIS. 
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A  T  half-past  eight  one  morning  in 
/A  December,  Tom  Roydon,  the  eus- 
~^~~  todian  of  the  Inveraray  (Alberta) 
swimming-bath,  was  seated  Turk-wise  upon 
the  diving-board,  eating  the  last  of  his 
breakfast  sandwiches.  Purring  as  of  a  con- 
ciliated cat  carried  assurance  that  all  was 
well  with  his  boilers.  And  the  feline  com- 
placence was  not  becoming  boisterous,  he 
decided,  after  listening  for  a  minute 
anxiously.  No,  the  noise  had  not  increased, 
thank  goodness  !  Tom  had  come  to  know 
the  moods  of  his  oft-patched  machinery,  as 
a  mother  those  of  a  fractious  child.  It  was 
a  wonderful  swimming-bath — one  hopes 
unique. 

And  yet  to  its  construction  had  been 
given  enthusiasm  and  the  perfect  theory. 
The  physics  master  of  the  High  School,  with 
the  help  of  a  hundred  tool-accustomed 
pupils,  built  it  from  plans  and  directions 
given  in  that  splendid  monthly  How  to 
Make  Things.  The  water-heating  and  the 
steam-heating  apparatus  for  the  building 
itself  were  bought  from  a  derelict  hydro- 
pathic establishment  at  New  Westminster. 

The  opening — a  gala  day  for  Inveraray  -  - 
was  marred  by  an  explosion  that  hurled  the 
mayor  from  his  inaugural  speech  into  the 
water,  where  he  ran  some  danger  of  being 
carried  away  through  the  gaping  fissures 
that  were  opening  in  the  cement  bottom. 
When  fished  out  and  dried,  he  closed  the 
bath  until  further  orders.  Brandon  Sheldon, 
a  "gents'  outfitter,"  bought  it  for  a  song. 
When  the  mayor  sought  re-election,  Mr. 
Sheldon  tried  to  make  the  reopening  of 
the  bath  an  issue,  but  no  one  supported 
him.  Year  after  year  he  persisted,  and  at 
last  found  a  candidate  weak-minded  enough 
to  make  it  a  plank  of  his  platform.  His 
election,  which  was  unexpected,  gave  the 
.bath-owner  a  free  hand. , 

Brandon  Sheldon  stood  to  do  very  well 
by  his  venture,  but  he  was  of  the  breed   -, 
that  takes  no  pleasure  in  success  that  others 
share.     He  hated  to  think  that  even  an 
employe  might  profit.    Whom  to  make  bath 
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custodian  was  his  problem.  He  wanted 
Western  resourcefulness  at  tenderfoot 
wages.  He  found  this  improbable  combina- 
tion in  Tom  Roydon,  a  young  Englishman 
of  good  family  with  a  passion  for  mechanics. 
Moreover,  he  was  quite  a  good  swimmer. 
Sheldon  had  not  thought  of  this  qualifica- 
tion, but  obviously  it  was  necessary.  Tom 
jumped  at  Sheldon's  offer  of  seventy  per, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  realised  that 
he  could  not  live  upon  it.  Facing  the  situa- 
tion, he  hit  upon  a  means  of  increasing  his 
earnings  that  proved  so  successful  that  his 
employer  wished  to  share  them.  The  bath 
was  well  attended  by  girls.  Tom  announced 
for  a  fairly  distant  date  a  swimming  gala 
in  fancy  dress,  and  allotted  roles  to  girls  who 
could  not  swim.  Without  one  exception, 
they  accepted  them,  and  became  his  pupils. 
Tom  conferred  upon  himself  the  title  of 
professor  —  professor  of  natation  —  and 
Inveraray  fell  for  it.  Warned  by  his  ex- 
perience, he  did  not  make  the  mistake 
of  putting  his  charges  too  low. 

When  Brandon  Sheldon  demanded  half 
these  tuition  fees,  Tom  answered  him  in 
two  words,  "  Nothing  doing,"  and  the 
gents'  furnisher  realised  that  the  young 
Englishman  with  the  idiom  had  adopted 
the  spirit  of  the  West.  But  he  could  not 
quarrel  with  Tom.  because  it  was  only 
among  professors  of  natation  one  could 
hope  to  find  his  successor  at  seventy  per. 

Tom  had  just  taken  the  last  bite  of  his 
sandwich,  when  the  doors  swung  open  and 
there  entered  a  well-developed  girl,  dark,  but 
with  the  dazzling  complexion  of  a  blonde. 
In  spite  of  this  and  very  regular  features, 
a  certain  hardness  of  expression  made  him 
hesitate  to  pronounce  her  beautiful. 

u  The  bath  does  not  open  until  eleven," 
Torn  said  politely,  although  with  his  mouth 
full. 

"My  fathej  owns  the  bath."  (So  this  was 
Irene. Sheldori,  whose  .successes  at  Toronto 
University"  had  been  proclaimed  in  The 
Inverarictn.)  "  He  said  I  could  bathe  at  any 
time,  so  I  don't  want  your  dictation." 
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"  Shall  I  fetch  you  some  towels  ?  "  asked 
Tom. 

"  If  you  please." 

But  going  downstairs  to  get  them,  he 
heard  a  note  amid  the  symphony  of  the 
pipes  that  put  towels  out  of  his  thoughts. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  prevent  an 
explosion — to  turn  out  the  furnace. 

He  had  just  accomplished  this,  when 
the  girl's  white  face  appeared  round  the 
doorway. 

"  Mr.  Roy  don,  the  water  level  has  sunk 
a  brick  and  a  half." 

Followed  by  her,  he  rushed  along  a  dark- 
passage,  the  left-hand  wall  of  which  was  the 
bulging  side  of  the  swimming-bath.  At 
intervals  stood  heaps  of  cement,  stored 
there  for  just  such  emergencies,  and  flat 
pieces  of  wood  like  palettes.  Towards  the 
deeper  end  they  came  upon  a  hole  through 
which  water  gushed  as  from  a  fire-hose. 
Upon  one  of  the  palettes  Tom  made  an 
enormous  cement  plaster,  which  he  applied 
to  the  hole,  and  then  showed  the  girl  how 
to  hold  it  in  place  against  the  pressure  of 
the  water. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  gasped,  "  I  can  hold  it 
down  ;    you  take  the  other.". 

At  the  second  leak  was  a  waterfall.  Alone 
Tom  could  not  stop  it. 

"  Leave  your  plaster,  Miss  Sheldon,  and 
help  here  !  "  he  screamed.  "  Come,  quick  !  " 

She  rushed  to  him. 

The  water  was  half-way  up  to  their  knees 
before  the  great  leak  was  stopped.  Return- 
ing to  the  first,  they  found  that  while  the 
rent  had  widened  in  their  absence,  it  had 
not  become  so  bad  as  the  other  had  been, 
and  in  ten  minutes  it  was  patched. 

Irene  put  her  hands  on  her  knees  and 
laughed  like  a  child. 

"  Good  girl,"  said  Tom,  patting  her  wet 
cheeks.  With  her  saturated  garments  cling- 
ing around  her,  her  hair  down  and  in  wet 
masses  around  her  face,  she  looked  absurdly 
juvenile  and  jolly.  , 

"  You  must  wear  your  bathing  suit  while 
your  clothes  dry  in  the  furnace-room  ;  the 
pipes  are  still  hot  enough  for  that.  You 
won't  be  able  to  bathe  to-day,  because  I 
must  run  the  water  off  at  once  and  mend 
the  bottom  more  professionally.  These 
external  plasters  are  all  right  for  everyday 
teaks,  but  to-day's  were  no  joke." 

"  How  many  years  have  we  known  each 
other  ?  "  said  Irene,  when  leaving.  "  I  am 
sorry  I  can't  ask  you  to  the  house.  Popper 
is  frightfully  mad  with  you ;  but  he  is  big 
enough  to  fight  his  own  battles,  and  there 


is  no  reason  whv  we  should  not  be  friends. 
Good-bye." 

A  dazzling  smile,  a  wave  of  a  white  hand, 
and  she  was  gone,  leaving  Tom  to  grovelling 
self-abasement  for  ever  questioning  her  good 
looks.    Of  course  she  was  beautiful. 

Irene  became  an  habituee  of  the  bath, 
arriving  an  hour  before  it  was  open  to  the 
public,  perhaps  from  a  wish  to  display  her 
superiority  to  regulations,  but  possibly  for 
another  reason.  Tom  persuaded  himself 
it  was  for  the  other  reason.  Certainly 
they  were  close  friends. 

"  Popper  is  trying  to  put  one  over  you." 
she  said  one  morning.  "  I  expect  he  will 
be  along  soon  to  attempt  it." 

Mr.  Sheldon  arrived  just  as  Irene  was 
leaving. 

"  Come  round  to  my  store  at  one,  Mr. 
Roy  don.  I  wish  you  to  meet  a  friend  of 
mine  from  Edmonton,  and  we  can  go  on  to 
the  Argyll  for  lunch." 

Behind  her  father's  back  Irene  was  making 
&  moae  at  Tom,  signifying  that  the  process 
of  putting  one  over  him  was  in  progress. 

"  I  daren't  leave  the  building,  Mr.  Shel- 
don, ?  while  the  furnace  is  alight.  After 
starting  it  in  the  morning,  I  take  all  my 
meals  on  the  premises." 

"  Too  bad,  too  bad.  We  must  not  keep 
you  to  it  so  closely  as  that.  I  will  send 
down  a  capable  man  to  relieve  you.  One 
o'clock,  remember.    Come  along,  Irene." 

The  clue  to  all  which  is  this  :  An  old 
professional  swimmer,  a  newly-arrived  immi- 
grant who  combined  the  accent  of  East  Ham 
with  the  idiom  of  the  prairie  (acquired 
en  route  from  a  book  of  advice  to  Canadian 
settlers)  arriving  in  Alberta,  and  hearing  of 
the  Inveraray  swimming-bath,  had  applied 
for  Tom's  position.  There  was  no  ques- 
tioning his  swimming,  and  he  was  willing  to 
wrork  for  seventy  per  and  half  the  tuition 
fees.  When  Brandon  Sheldon  raised  the 
question  of  pipes  and  boilers,  the  applicant, 
wrhose  name  was  Pelham  Plug,  replied  in  a 
large  way— - 

-i  Boss,  leave  all  that  to  me." 

But  Mr.  Sheldon  had  to  be  satisfied  upon 
this  point  before  breaking  with  Tom.  What 
availed  it  if  Mr.  Plug,  as  he  claimed,  had 
Tom  tied  to  a  post  for  speed  swimming  if 
he  lacked  the  younger  man's  ability  to  jolly 
refractory  boilers  into  good  temper,  and  to 
keep  overwrought  pipes  from  going  up  in 
the  air  ?  No,  Mr.  Plug  must  be  tested. 
And  now  you  know  why  Tom  was  invited 
to  lunch. 

About    noon    a    stocky,    red-faced    man 
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entered  and  aggressively  hailed  Tom,  who, 
with  pole  and  line,  was  playing  one  of 
Inveraray's  fairest  daughters. 

"  Say,  where  is  the  guy  who  calls  himself 
professor  of  natation  ?  " 

Tom  dropped  his  pole.  (His  pupil  was 
retrieved  by  a  passing  swimmer,  so  we  may 
forget  her  as  completely  as  Tom  did.) 

"  I  am  Professor  Roydon,  and  I  must 
trouble  you  to  address  me  respectfully." 

"  All  right,  Prof.  The  boss  sent  me  up 
to  let  you  out  for  lunch.  Where  are  the 
boilers  ?  " 

"  I'll  show  you  round  soon,  when  wo 
close  for  the  morning." 

The  last  bathers  had  gone  when  Mr.  Plug 
emerged  from  a  dressing-box  in  a  costume 
that  consisted  principally  of  medals,  in  which 
garb  he  made  the  tour  of  the  premises, 
regarding  with  a  troubled  eye  the  steam 
heating,  of  which  he  understood  nothing. 

"  Now,  Prof,"  he  said,  as  they  emerged 
from  the  basement,  "  I  will  show  you  what 
real  swimming  is." 

He  turned  a  back  somersault  into  the 
water,  and  rushed  up  and  down  the  bath 
like  a  demented  torpedo-boat.  A  tidal  wave 
accompanied  him. 

"  With  a  few  lessons  you  could  better 
that,"  said  Tom  airily,  drawing  on  his  over- 
coat. Before  leaving  the  building  he 
returned  to  the  engine-room,  and  may 
have  started  the  trouble  that  arose  so  soon 
after  his  departure. 

Returning  an  hour  and  a  half  later 
in  company  with  his  employer  and  the 
friend  from  Edmonton  who  wished  to  see 
Inveraray's  famous  bath,  Tom  pointed  out  a 
fixed  window,  the  only  architectural  feature 
of  the  east  side.  Glass  was  falling  from  it, 
and  this  was  followed  by  Pelham  Plug. 
He  dropped  ten  feet,  and  then,  pale  of  face, 
but  brick-red  of  limb,  rushed  madly  town- 
wards,  the  medals  upon  his  chest  tinkling 
like  sleigh-bells. 

"  I  suppose,  not  being  accustomed  to 
Yale  locks,  lie  did  not  know  how  to  let 
himself  out,"  said  Tom,  before  rushing  off 
fjo  stop  the  mischief. 

'■'*"  Mr.  Plug  has  let  himself  out  all  right, 
all  tight,""  said  Mr.  Sheldon  bitterly. 

"  That  is  an  invaluable  young  man,"  said 
the  stranger,  when  Tom  had  gone.     "  You 
simply  could  not  replace  him." 
1    The  gents'  furnisher  groaned, 

A  surprising  sequel  to  this  episode  Was 
Mr.  Plug's  affection  for  Tom,  and  his  care 
to  preserve  the  young  man's  reputation. 
He  visited  the  bath  twice  a  da  v.  but  in  the 


afternoon,  when  it  was  crowded,  contented 
himself  with  a  Dover-to-Calais  breast- 
stroke,  reserving  his  speed  displays  for  the 
morning  sessions,  when  only  Tom  and  Irene 
were  present.  His  excuse  at  first  for  arriving 
before  the  bath  was  open  was  the  necessity 
for  consulting  Miss  Sheldon  upon  some 
difficulty  in  connection  with  his  new  calling. 
He  had  accepted  the  post  of  second  cook 
at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  and  was 
learning  his  art,  as  he  went  along,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  "  Mrs.  Beeton's  House- 
hold Management,"  elucidated,  where  he 
pretended  it  needed  elucidation,  by  Irene. 

The  routine  of  his  visits  did  not  vary. 
After  changing  into  his  scanty  garments, 
he  indulged  in  ten  minutes'  hurricane  swim- 
ming, in  which  his  object  seemed  to  be  to 
make  all  the  water  in  the  bath  accompany 
him.  Following  this  came  prolonged  periods 
of  rest  and  recuperation  below  the  water. 
When  he  came  to  the  surface,  it  seemed  to 
be  more  for  information  than  for  air. 

"  It  says,  '  Take  a  tablespoonful  of  finely- 
chopped  shallot. '  What  is  shallot,  Miss 
Sheldon  ?  " 

"  Search  me,"  replied  the  girl. 

He  sank  back  into  the  depths. 

Just  as  Tom  was  contemplating  dragging 
for  him,  he  reappeared, 

;i  What  is  pounded  mace  ?  " 

Irene  could  answer  this  ;  but  she  found 
conversation  with  this  amphibian  truth- 
seeker  disconcerting.  Amphibian  is  an 
understatement ;  there  were  suggestions 
that  Mr.  Plug's  development  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  losing  connection  with  the  land. 
Already  he  had  the  outward  movements 
that  accompany  underwater  respiration. 
To  solace  himself  in  his  long  periods  of 
submersion  for  the  cessation  of  breathing, 
lie  imitated  the  motions  of  fishes,  and  the 
habit  had  become  automatic,  the  symptoms 
being  exaggerated  by  strong  feeling  of  any 
kind,  particularly  by  sentiment,  and  Pelham 
Plug  was  the  arch  sentimentalist.  Many 
vears  before  this  he  had  been  engaged  to 
Nellie  Blight,  "  The  Human  Diving-Bell," 
when  performing  with  her  at  the  halls  ;  but 
parents  had  como  between.  It  was  dread- 
fully sad.  Tom  heard  the  story  daily,  but 
it  always  moved  him.  The  moral  was  never 
omitted. 

"  Learn  from  my  experience,  Professor 
Roydon.  When  you  have  found  your  sweet- 
heart, marry  her  at  once,  particularly  if  her 
father  dislikes  you." 

*'  Why  should  he  dislike  me  ?  "  Tom 
inquired  one  morning. 
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"  For  not  giving  him  a  share  of  your 
tuition  fees." 

Irene  was  not  present  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  Plug  was  floating  on  his  back.  After 
making  this  startling  remark  he  d  sappeared. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  popping  up  unex- 
pectedly, "  what  do  you  think  of  my 
advice  ?  " 

"  Nothing  doing,"  said  Tom  curtly. 

"  Nothing  doing,  dear  lad  !  "  cried  the 
swimmer,  and  he  was  so  greatly  perturbed 
that  he  climbed  ashore.  "  How  can  you 
talk  in  that  heartless  way  after  leading  a 
beautiful  creature  on,  and  calling  forth  her 
tenderest  emotions  ?  "  (The  subaqueous 
breathing  had  become  very  pronounced.) 

Tom  replied  that  he  hadn't  called  forth 
any  feeling  but  that  of  friendship,  but 
Plug  adduced  so  much  evidence  for  his 
contention  that  the  .young  fellow  was 
shaken.    But  he  would  not  show  it. 

"  Oh,  go  below,  Plug ;  you  are  as  full  of 
gossip  as  a  sewing  circle." 

Whenever  Irene  was  absent,  the  old 
swimmer  returned  to  the  charge.  He  knew, 
bless  you,  and  there  were  some  signs  there 
was  no  mistaking.  And  then  look  what  Miss 
Sheldon's  mother  hacl  said.      ~ 

"What  did  she  say?" 

Plug  had  disappeared  ;  a  few  bubbles  on 
the  surface  alone  indicated  where.  Mrs. 
Sheldon's  remarks,  if  she  ever  made  any 
on  the  subject,  went  unreported.  But  not 
so  those  of  some  of  the  other  girl  pupils. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  Mr.  Plug  invented  these. 
Tom  suspected  him  at  first,  but  the 
swimmer's  gills  were  moving  rapidly,  his 
cheeks  flattening  and  distending,  and  the 
spiky  moustache  rising  and  falling  above 
hi  *  closed  mouth,  signs  of  such  intense 
emotion  that  one  could  not  believe  him  to 
be  trifling.  He  wasn't ;  it  was  most  serious 
lying.  So  Tom  fell  for  it,  and  believed  that 
Irene  loved  him  ;  and  then  came  the  ques- 
tion, "  Why  not  ?  ",..  When  a  young  man 
with  no  counter-attraction  puts  this  ques- 
tion;  to  himself  concerning  a  fine  girl  he 
believes  to  be  fond  of  him,  there  is  but  one 
answer.  Irene,  who  so  far  had  been  fancy 
free,  was  frightened  bys  the  change  in  Tom's 
manner  tow.ar<Js  her,  but  putting  to  herself 
the  same  fatal  question,  "  Why  not  ?  " 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

A  fortnight  subsequently  the  sentimental 
Plug. stumbled  upon  the  lovers  when  Tom 
was  proposing,  or,  rather,  in  the  interval 
between  declaration  and  acceptance. 

"  Confound  vou,  Plug  !  What  do  you 
want  ?  " 


"  Excuse  my  butting  in,  Professor,  but 
am  I  premature  in  offering  congratulations?" 

"  Is  Plug  premature,  Irene  ?  " 

"  Not  if  he  thinks  it  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation." 

"  Indeed  it  is.  God  bless  you  both,"  he 
added  brokenly.  Visions  came  to  him  of  his 
lost  youth,  of  "  The  Human  Diving-Bell," 
of  dog-roses  in  a  Devon  lane,  and  of  other 
things  innocent  and  lovely. 

';  My  heart  goes  out  to  you  both.  Have 
I  ever  told  you  of  my  own  love  affair  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  have,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well,  then,  be  warned  by  the  tragedy 
of  my  broken  life,  and  don't  give  parents  a 
chance  to  separate  you — elope." 

"  How  can  I  break  faith  with  all  my 
pupils  who  have  paid  me  to  prepare  them 
for  the  water  carnival  ?  " 

"  Then  elope  at  the  end  of  the  water 
carnival.    Make  it  part  of  the  programme." 

"  Don't  put  such  ideas  into  our  heads," 
said  the  girl. 

"'I  believe  you  are  trying  to  hustle  me 
out  of  Inveraray,"  said  Tom,  "  in  order  to 
get  my  job  for  yourself." 

"  Not  your  job,  dear  lad,  but  your  pupils. 
The  first  day  proved  that  I  could  not  sup- 
plant you.  As  long  as  you  were  willing  to 
keep  that  rag-and-bone  outfit  of  corroded 
iron  on  the  planet  for  seventy  per,  and  live 
by  teaching,  you  had  a  cinch  here.  But 
if  I  could  induce  you  to  abandon  it !  And 
then  I  remembered  you  were  teaching  your 
boss's  daughter.  Here  was  something  to 
work  upon." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Plug,  I  didn't  think  you  could 
be  so  treacherous!  "  said  Irene.  "  How  did 
you  proceed  ?  " 

"  First  I  had  to  keep  on  the  best  terms 
with  Professor  Roydon,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  been  so  careful  not  to  show  up  his 
natation.  I  had  to  approach  the  tender 
subject  very  delicately." 

"You  must  have  felt  like  twenty  cents," 
said  Tom  hastily,  "  when,  after  all  that 
preparation,  I  told  you,  the  first  time  you 
mentioned  Miss  Sheldon's  name,  that  I  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight." 

Mr.  Plug's  jaw  dropped.  Not  for  years 
had  he  opened  his  mouth  except  for  talk 
or  food. 

"  So  you  were  only  using  me  as  a  tool, 
Mr.  Plug.    I  thought  we  were  such  friends." 

"  Weare,  Miss  Sheldon.  I  was  working 
for  the  three — trying  to  get  pupils  for 
myself  and  married  bliss  for  you  two.  1 
thought  more  of  that  than  of  getting  the 
situation.      After  all,   they  don't  pay  me 
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badly  at  the  Central,  and  I  don't  feed  there. 
I  think  Vancouver  would  be  a  good  place 
for  you  young  people.    Bless  you." 

"  Get  below,  Plug,"  said  Tom.  "  I  wish 
to  talk  to  rny  girl." 

The  old  fellow  was  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  bath,  with  his  back  to  the  water.  He 
let  himself  go  backwards  rigidly.  Until  he 
struck  the  water  he  was  beaming  upon  his 
young  proteges :    his   piscatorial   breathing 


(infallible    gauge    of    sentimentality)    had 
never  been  more  rapid. 

The  aquatic  carnival,  which  was  held  on 
the  last  Saturday  in  February,  was  an  over- 
whelming success.  A  dozen  of  the  prettiest 
girls  represented  the  seas  and  inland  water- 
ways of  Canada.  Irene,  in  light  green,  with 
an  iceberg  (mica)  on  her  waterproof  cap,  as 
the  Hudson  Bay,  looked  stunning.  The 
only  man  in  this  series  was  Mr.  Plug,  who 


•  Once  inside  the  coal-cellar,  which  was  quite  a  large  room,  they 
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personified  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tom  had  given 
him  this  part  as  the  only  way  of  inducing 
the  old  fellow  to  abandon  his  music-hall 
costume,  for  which  Western  Canada  was 
not  yet  ripe.  It  was  a  sore  point  that 
he  could  not  wear  his  medals.  Anothe'r 
grievance  was  that  The  Inverarian,  in  a 
write-up  of  the  gala,  had  said  that  there 
would  be  diving  displays  by  Pelham  Plug, 
Esq.,   Professor   Roydon's   most   promising 


pupil.  Perhaps,  if  Tom  had  understood  how 
"edgy"  the  old  boy  was,  he  would  not 
have  introduced  an  unrehearsed  effect  into 
their  stunt — taking  afternoon  tea  together 
in  the  deep  end.  Upon  Plug's  body  was 
supported  a  wicker  table  with  all  the  neces- 
sary adjuncts.  Tom,  whose  part  it  was  to 
pour  out,  affecting  to  have  his  attention 
diverted  from  the  task  in  hand,  poured  the 
tea  on  to  the  swimmer's  chest.     It  was  not 


***?&&** . 


fought  their  way  along  the  wall  to  the  door,  only  to  find  it  locked." 
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boiling — he  had  seen  to  that— but  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Plug  that  such  horseplay  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  natation. 

The  outraged  professional  took  his 
revenge  later.  Effectually  disguised  as  a 
farmer,  Tom  appeared  in  the  gallery  above 
the  diving-board.  Unable  to  find  a  seat, 
he  sat  on  the  rail,  overbalanced,  and  fell 
into  the  water.  Plug,  whose  allotted  part 
was  the  rescue,  made  it  the  occasion  for 
ducking  Tom  savagely.  Irene  plunged  to 
his  assistance,  curled  Plug  heartily,  and 
towed  her  water-logged  lover  to  the  steps. 
The  house  rose  to  her,  seeing  in  the  episode 
an  elaborated  allegory  of  the  Western 
wheat  industry,  throttled  by  overcharges 
at  Montreal,  and  rescued  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  route.  Irene  took  three  calls,  being 
led  on  the  third  time  by  the  local  member, 
who  gave  an  eloquent  and  wholly  men- 
dacious account  of  his  own  part  at 
Ottawa  in  the  inception  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway. 

The  last  item  on  the  programme  found 
the  audience  in  the  highest  spirits.  It  was 
announced  as  a  wordless  play  based  upon 
Campbell's  poem  "  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter," 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Pelham  Plug, 
pretending  to  drown,  would  make  an 
attempt  upon  J.  Finney's  world  record  for 
submergence  of  four  minutes  twenty-nine 
and  a  quarter  seconds.  Time-keeper, 
Brandon  Sheldon,  Esq.  This  was  an  old 
ruse  of  Plug's.  He  hadn't  the  remotest 
chance  of  breaking  this  record,  or  going 
within  a  minute  of  it,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
attempting  it  convinced  people  that  he 
must  have  done  as  much  in  private,  and 
put  him  in  Finney's  class. 

A  Canadian  canoe,  built  by  the  physics 
master  of  the  High  School  from  designs  in 
What  to  Make ,  was  carried  in  and  floated 
in  the  shallow  end.  Phyllis  Sheldon,  Irene's 
flapper  sister,  appeared  disguised  as  an 
ancient  boatman.  Tom  and  Irene  rushed  in 
breathless,  and  in  dumb  show  implored  to 
be  ferried, down  the  bath.;  The  boatman 
shook  his  head,  in  pantpmime  expressing 
the  raging  tempest.  A  noise  of  galloping 
horses  increasing  their  urgency,  the  boatman 
relented,  and  they  pushed  ofi  as  Lord  Ullin 
(Plug)  in  full  armour  (black  sateen), 
appeared  on  the  bank.  He  plunged  in  and 
swam  after  the  boat,  but  his  strength  failed. 
He  threw  up  his  arms,  and,  with  a  despair- 
ing cry  that  sounded  like  ".Now,  then, 
time-keeper  !  "  sank  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Sheldon  stood  up  on  his  seat,  stop- 
watch in  hand. 


"  Ten  seconds,"  he  shouted,  "  twenty, 
thirty  !  " 

When  he  called  "  Three  minutes  !  "  the 
audience  were  on  their  feet  with  excitement, 
but  before  three  ten  was  called,  Plug 
appeared  on  the  surface,  took  a  Gargantuan 
breath,  and. sank  to  the  bottom. 

His  second  attempt  was  not  so  good. 
Of  course  not :  the  attempt  upon  Finney's 
record  was  the  first  period.  The  other  two 
were  merely  to  prevent  Mr.  Sheldon  from 
interfering  downstairs.  But  the  audience 
did  not  suspect  this,  and  when  Plug  sank 
for  the  third  time,  many  hoped  it  was  to 
make  diving  history  Thirty  seconds  had 
been  called,  when  there  came  a  sharp  crack 
like  that  made  by  a  sheet  of  ice  breaking, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  fusillade.  Mr. 
Sheldon  rushed  in  blind  panic  to  the  exit, 
mindless  of  his  daughters,  of  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  of  Pelham  Plug  lying  trustfully 
beneath  the  waves,  for  all  Sheldon  knew, 
eclipsing  Finney's  record  in  vain.  But  what 
were  world  records  to  the  defaulting  time- 
keeper compared  with  the  preservation  of 
his  own  wretched  skin  ?  The  panic  spread 
like  a  prairie  fire. 

Meanwhile  Tom  and  the  two  girls  had 
landed  by  the  diving-board,  and  had 
descended  by  a  step  ladder  to  the  basement. 
(The  staircase  and  the  furnace  and  boiler- 
room  were  the  other  end.)  Here  in  a  small 
room  that  was  used  for  stores  they  found 
awaiting  them  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  Baptist 
minister,  who  had  been,  asked  to  marry 
Tom  and  Irene  after  the  swimming  festival, 
to  enable  them  to  catch  the  midnight  Van- 
couver express.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Sheldon 
was  on  the  premises,  the  minister  had  con- 
cluded, naturally  enough,  that  the  girl's 
parents  approved. 

"You  haven't  any  time  to  lose,"  he 
said,  showing  his  watch.  "Where  is  Mr. 
Sheldon?"  A  /        X- 

"  He  can't  cohle ;  he  is  taking  the 
diving  record.  We  are  to  start  without 
him."  '  '    : 

With  a  strange  feeling  of  unreality,  the 
young  people  found  themselves  making  the 
sublime  promises  of  the  wedding  service. 

Mr.  Reynolds  interrupted  the  ceremony 
to  ask  Phyllis  to  close  the  door, 

"I  can't .  hear .  youy  responses^  ;through 
that  terrible  noise  from  atojre."  , 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  hesaid,  making 
another  hiatus.  *  What  is  that  wild  rush 
above  our  heads  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Tom  impatiently.  "  Plug 
has  broken  the  world's  record,  and  everyone 
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wants  to  shake  hands  with  him.     Oh,  do 
get  this  ceremony  done!  " 

Not  for  worlds  now  would  he  have  lost 
Irene. 

The  ring  was  on,  the  register  was  signed, 
when  a  terrific  crash  and  roar  told  the 
wedding-party  that  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  swimming-bath  had  fallen  out. 

"  To  the  ladder  !  "  shouted  Tom.  "  Girls 
first !  Once  up  the  ladder  we  are  safe. 
Those  of  us  who  are  caught  down  here  must 
escape  by  the  coal-cellar  !  " 

They  threw  open  the  door,  and  as  they 
did  so,  a  roaring  flood  like  the  bore  on  a 
tidal  river  came  rushing  towards  them. 
There  was  no  chance  of  using  the  ladder : 
it  was  swept  away. 

"  Follow  me  !  "  screamed  Tom,  grabbing 
his  wife. 

Mr.  Reynolds  took  Phyllis. 

The  water  was  above  their  waists,  and 
the  force  was  such  that  they  had  a  desperate 
fight  to  make  the  narrow  archway  leading 
into  the  coal-cellar.  There  wras  no  door 
here.  Once  inside  the  coal-cellar,  which  was 
quite  a  large  room,  they  fought  their  way 
along  the  wall  to  the  door,  only  to  find  it 
locked.  They  all  threw'  themselves  upon  it, 
kicked  and  screamed  with  excitement  and 
fury,  but  their  efforts  to  break  through  were 
futile. 

"  It  will  be  over  in  a  minute,  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Reynolds  to  Phyllis,  who  had  begun  to 
whimper. 

But  Death  was  not  to  take  them.  There 
was  a  sound  of  splintering  wood,  the  upper 
panels  of  the  door  were  driven  inwards,  and 
through  the  hole  came  the  end  of  a  balk  of 
timber,  which  was  at  once  withdrawn.  The 
same  mighty  weapon  descended  again, 
smashing  lock  and  hinges.  These  gone,  the 
door,  which  opened  outwards,  was  swept 
away  by  the  flood,  which  rolled  our  friends 
over  like  pebbles  by  an  Atlantic  breaker, 
and  left  them  in  the  field  outside.  Tom  sat 
up.  The  water,  shoaling  rapidly,  barely 
covered  his  legs.  Irene  was  sitting  up  a 
yard  from  him,  her  hair  hanging  around 
her  face  as  it  had  that  first  morning 
when  she  had  helped  to  stop  the  leak. 
Reminiscently  he  patted  her  wet  cheeks. 

"  I  loved  you  when  I  did  that  before," 
said  Tom,  and  knew  that  he  was  speaking 


the    truth,    and    this   time    Irene    did    not 
doubt  him. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  Tom — so  very,  very 
glad  !  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  Plug 
had  tricked  you  into  loving  me." 
. .  Phyllis,  who  had  regained  her  feet,  was 
laughing  hysterically.  Mr.  Reynolds,  having 
been  bumped  by  the  floating  door,  was 
rubbing  his  elbow.  Plug  was  standing  over 
the  happy  couple,  club  in  hand,  like  a 
benevolent  Magog.  The  bath  water  was 
still  pleasantly  warm,  and,  the  Chinook 
being  in  progress,  Winter  was  emulating 
Spring.  At  a  normal  February  temperature 
of  thirty  below  zero  it  would  have  been 
nip  and  tuck  escaping  death  by  frost. 

"You  are  a  brave  man,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Reynolds  to  their  rescuer. 

"  I  shall  call  you  Mr.  Pluck  in  future," 
said  Irene. 

"  My  house  is  quite  close,"  said  Mr. 
Reynolds.  "  You  had  better  all  come 
with  me." 

Fragmentarily  they  heard  Mr.  Plug's 
story.  Coming  to  the  surface  after  his  final 
submersion,  he  found  the  seats  deserted  and 
"  frightened  crowds  struggling  for  the  exits. 
And  then  the  side  of  the  bath  fell  out. 
Visualising  the  predicament  of  the  wedding- 
party  down  below  the  water-level,  knowing 
that  the  cellar  door  was  likely  to  be  locked, 
and  certain  that  he  could  not  get  round  in 
time  to  save  them  otherwise,  he  had  broken 
the  glass  and  come  through  the  fixed 
window  precisely  as  he  had  done  the  first 
morning  when  he  had  been  left  in  charge. 
Arriving  outside  the  cellar,  he  had  smashed 
the  door  with  a  log,  part  of  five  cords 
dumped  outside  that  afternoon,  which  Tom, 
fortunately,  had  not  had  time  to  take  in. 
They  knew  the  rest. 

"  My  scheming  has  given  you  a  bride," 
said  the  swimmer.  "  Do  you  think  it  will 
bring  me  your  pupils  ?  " 

"  Very  doubtful  if  there  will  be  any 
more  swimming  lessons  in  Inveraray,"  said 
Tom.  > 

A  roar  which  showed,  that  the  steam- 
heating  apparatus  had  burst  confirmed  his 
foreboding.  The  sides  of  the  building 
seemed  to  lean  outwards,  the  roof  fell  in, 
and  the  walls  collapsed  upon  the  prairie. 
The  Inveraray  Swimming  Bath  was  gone. 


RED    CAPS 

IN  winter,  when  the  wind's  up  North, 
And  flakes  begin  to  fall, 
And  merry  dancers  would  fare  forth 
To  hostel  and  to  hall; 
Along  the  rutty  wagon=track, 
Along  the  ferny  knap, 
The  moor=mossmen  link  hands  again, 
Each  crowned  in  crimson  cap, 
Five  cloven  like  to  fruit  or  flower; 
As  lengthens  the  hour  of  light, 
Yet  strengthens  cruel-most  the  power 
Of  the  frost  by  day  and  night. 
The  moor-mossmen  join  sides  and  then 
Form  fairy  rings  around; 
And  each  gnome-head  of  man  or  maid 
With  a  rasp=red  cap  is  crowned ! 

\lthough  I  may  not  take  my  place 

With  the  dancers  in  the  hall, 

But  the  bitter  moorland  blast  must  face, 

While  white  flakes  faster  fall ; 

With  the  moss=folk  small  in  hood  and  shawl 

Of  logan-red  I'll  go, 

Till  the  sweet  sap  stirs  the  blossom  of  the  firs 

With  the  passing  of  the  snow, 

Till  the  primrose  breath  floats  over  the  heath 

With  the  ripple  of  the  willow-wren's  trill, 

And  the  wind  that  opens  the  daisies'  eyes 

Shakes  open  the  daffodil ! 

ALICE   E.  G1LL1NQTON. 
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THE    GIRL    GUIDES 

THE   ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT   AND 
IDEALS    OF    THE    MOVEMENT 


Described  and  illustrated  by 

OLIVE    HOLLAND 
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LTHOUGH  it  is  but  little  more  than 
five  years  since  the  Girl  Guides 
received  their  Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion, the  movement  had  its  genesis  a  year 
<tf  two  earlier  as  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
extraordinary  success  which  attended  the 
development  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  Association, 
fonrded  by  Lieutenant -General  Sir  Eobert 
Baden- Powell,  K.C.B.  It  was  soon  realised, 
however,  that  the  movement  was  too  close 
a  counterpart  of  the  boy  organisation,  and 
pertain  modifications  were  made,  and  then 
in  1915  the  Girl  Guides  Incorporated  came 
mto  being. 

We  are  a  conservative  people,  and  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war,  so  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  that  p;reat 


difficulties  were  at  first  encountered  by  the 
pioneers.  It  was  constantly  said  that  the 
result  of  girls  becoming  Guides  would  be  to 
turn  them  into  tomboys,  teach  them  lots 
of  things  that  they  ought  not  to  trouble 
about,  and  "  spoil  them  as  girls." 

It  was  difficult  to  get  the  average  mother 
and  father  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  the 
movement,  and  the  general  public  to  take 
it  at  all  seriously.  The  pioneer  companies 
of  Girl  Guides  had  anything  but  a  bed  of 
roses  ;  frequently  they  were  "  guyed  "  in 
the  streets.  But  their  founder  was  not  the 
man  to  be  either  discouraged  or  beaten. 
He  had,  too,  an  immense  asset  in  the 
character  and  position  of  many  whose 
sympathy  and  aid  he  was  able  to  enlist. 
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Thus  the  tender  flower  of  the  Girl  Guide 
movement  stood  the  chill  winds  of  criticism 
and  hostility,  and  grew  apace. 

There  is  no  dombt  that  it  was  an  inspira- 
tions-like its  brother  organisation  for  boys 
— and  -  provided  j ust  what  was  .^needed  in 
interest,  discipline,  and  training  ;^|r,  Jhe 
girl  children  of  the  nation,  whose  med  in 
this  respect  had  too  long  been  overlooked. 
It  provided  for  them  a  new  interest,  and 
opened  up  the  fair  fields  of,  to  them,  almost 
romantic  endeavour  to  play  their  part  in 
nationhood.  tThe  lessons  of  the  school  were 
delightfully  supplemented  by  those  of  the 
busy  street  and  the  fascinating  countryside. 


and  during  the   same   period  were   regis- 
tered— 

Guide  Companies  .  .  .1,127 
Brownie  Packs  ....  463 
Cadet  Corps  .  .'  .  .  .  16 
Lone  Guide  Companies  .      .  8 

Overseas  Companies  11 

The  growth  of  the  movement  is  well 
shown  by  the  figures  for  the  three  under- 
mentioned years,  and  from  1917  each  year 
has  shown  an  extraordinary  increase. 


Total  of  Guides  and  Officers, 


1917  64,988 

1918  150,977 

1919  231,396 


LIFE     IN     CAMP:      BACK     FKOM     THE     VILLAGE    WITH     THE    TIIEK     CAUT    FULL    OF    PROVISIONS. 


in  the  home,  duties  were  rendered  less  irk- 
some by  the  sense  of  duty  and  usefulness 
that  was  taught  and  formed  part  of  the 
Guide  law.  And  so  the  movement  grew  and 
prospered,  and  once  more  the  truth  of 
David  Everett's  line  (written  so  long  ago, 
which  has  now.  become  a  proverb),  "  Tall 
oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,"  became  true 
of  the  Girl  Guides. 

How  rapid  the  growth  of  the  movement 
has  been  is  best  shown  by  figures.  In  1919 
a  census  was  taken,  which  showed  that  there 
were  93,782  Guides  (approximately)  in  the 
British  Isles,  with  24,891  Brownies  and 
4,931  Senior  Guides.  During  the  preceding 
year,  1918-19,  405  Commissioners  and 
2,172    Company    Officer^   were    appointed, 


To-day  there  are  considerably  more  than 
275;000  Guides  and  officers  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  about  one-half  of 
whom  are  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  British  Overseas  Dominions  adopted 
the  Girl  Guide  movement  enthusiastically. 
Great  developments  have  already  taken 
place,  and  the  support  of  the  Government 
authorities  has  been  readily  given.  In 
January  of  last  year  a  Council  was  estab* 
lished,  with  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Lady 
Baden-Powell,  as  Chairman,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  correspondence  with  the 
British  Overseas  Dominions  and  Colonies, 
and  the  same  year  saw  the  setting  up  of  a 
Girl  Guide  International  Council  for  the 
purpose     of    corresponding    wdth    foreign 
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countries  in  which 
the  movement  had 
taken  root.  The 
Council  is  a  purely 
advisory  body,  as 
it  was  found  that 
other  countries 
would  wish  modi- 
fications of  the 
usual  machinery 
of  government 
for  Girl  Guides, 
and  to  run  the 
Guides  in  their 
own  way,  with 
their  own  leaders, 
badges,  uniform, 
and  rules. 

Some  thirty 
foreign  countries 
have  now  Girl 
Guide  organisa- 
tions in  more  or 
less    complete 

working  order.  In  many  the  movement 
has  met  with  astonishing  success.  Among 
the  countries  in  which  the  Girl  Guide  may 
be  found  doing  good  work  and  learning 
to  live  for  others  as  well  as  for  herself 
are  those  so  far  apart  as  Algeria  and 
the  Argentine,  Belgium  and  Brazil,  France 
and  Japan,  China  and  Peru,  Poland  and 
Siam,  Norway  and  Syria,  Holland  and 
Chile,    while    most    European    countries, 


GIRL    GUIDES    JHUST   OOW    HOW 


TO   TAKK   A   TREK    CART   TO   PIECES   AND    TO    TUT   IT 
TOGETHER   AGAIN. 


A    CAMP   COOKHOUSE,    AND    THE   COOKS   AT   WORK. 


including  the  newly-formed  Republic  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy,  Roumania,  Serbia, 
Switzerland,  ^Greece,  and  Denmark,  have 
Girl  Guide  organisations. 
.The  addition  of  80,419  members,  which 
was  accomplished  in  1919,  is  a  performance 
of  which  the  Council  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud,  and  it  speaks  eloquently  for  the 
splendid  voluntary  ,>work  that  was  done 
in  the  difficult  periocf  which  immediately 
succeeded  the 
Armistice  and 
peace. 

By  reason  of 
the  rapid  growth 
of  the  movement, 
Headquarters 
found  themselves 
faced  by  the 
problem  of  accom- 
modatioii.  ^  The 
premises  at  76, 
Victoria  Street, 
Westminster, 
were  no  longer  ex- 
tensive  enough 
for  the  enormously 
increased  work 
that  had  to  be 
done.  In  the 
middle  of  the 
summer  of  last 
year  a  move  was 
made  to  25, 
Buckingham 
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Palace  Road,  S.W.  1,  where  a  fine  building 
is  jointly  occupied  by  the  Girl  Guides  and 
the  Boy  Scouts,  and  an  excellent  and  up- 
to-date  depot  for  the  sale  of  equipment 
and  publications  has  been  opened. 

During  the  War  the  Girl  Guides  more 
than  justified  the  high  hopes  that  their 
officers  had  for  them.  They  played  no  mean 
part  in  bringing  about  the  victory,  serving 


THE   GIRL   GUIDE   -AS   GARDENER. 

as  orderlies  and  ward-maids  in  hospitals, 
and  in  various  other  capacities,  and  as 
messengers  in  Government  offices  and  other 
War  organisations.  Large  numbers  worked 
hard  and  ceaselessly  in  providing  garments 
for  soldiers  and  refugees,  and  many  of 
the  Girl  Guide  club  rooms  were  fitted  as 
emergency  first-aid  stations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  accidents  and  air  raid  casualties. 
A  number  of  Girl  Guides  were  appointed 


to  serve  as  orderliestat  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris — an  honour  much  appreciated  as 
indicating  a  recognition  of  their  services 
and  usefulness  during  the  War. 

Individually,  too,  the  girls  have  many 
of  them  done  helpful  and  self-sacrificing 
service  in  the  homes  of  poorer  neighbours 
as  well  as  in  those  of  people  in  their 
own  station  in  life. 

Now  that  these  special 
activities  have  largely 
come  to  an  end,  and  there 
is  a  spirit  of  disquietude 
and  unrest  amongst  young 
and  old  alike,  the  move-, 
ment  is  confronted  >  with 
difficulties,  undoubtedly, 
but  also  with  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  useful- 
ness and  self  -  sacrificing 
service.  The  latter  is, 
indeed,  the  soul  of  the 
organisation. 

"  The  Girl  Guides  have 
come  to  stay."  It  is  not 
an  elegant,  but  it  is  an 
expressive  phrase.  They 
are  nowadays  accepted  as 
a  feature  of  our  national 
life,  and  the  organisation 
as  a  piece  of  machinery 
for  the  bringing  about  of 
national  efficiency  among 
girls.  Parents,  too,  have 
learned  that  to  be  a  Girl 
Guide  does  not  mean  that 
a  girl  is  less  home-loving 
and  tractable,  but,  indeed, 
very  often  more  so.  There 
are,  however,  numbers  of 
people  who  have  but  a 
shadowy  idea  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the 
training  of  girls  by  means 
of  an  attractive  scheme  of 
combined  work  and  play, 
which  tends  to  develop  all 
that  is  best  in  them  and 
to  check  qualities  which  are 
bad.  Gradually  the  machinery  for  doing 
this  has  been  built  up,  and  now,  by  the 
institution  of  the  Brownie  Packs  (junior 
Guides  corresponding  in  some  measure  to 
the  Wolf  Cubs  of  the  Boy  Scouts),  girls 
under  the  age  of  eleven  are  early  brought 
into  touch  with  the  work  and  training  of 
the  Guide  movement:  The  Guides  are  from 
the  ages  oi  eleven  to  eighteen.  The  Senior 
Guides  were  started  with  the  double  object 


THE  GIRL  GUIDE  OFTEN   HELPS  IN  COTTAGE  HOMES   WHEN  THE  MOTHER   IS  UNWELL, 


GIRL  GUIDES   WORKING  FOR  THEIR  COOKERY  BADGES, 
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of  attracting  to  the  movement  older  girls 
and  women  who  have  nob  previously  ..been 
Guides,,  and  of  retaining  the  older  Guides 
who  have  not  attained  to  officer  rank,  and 
would,  under 
ordinary  circum- 
stances, leave  their 
companies  at  the 
age  of  eighteen. 
Tt  is  in  saving  the 
latter  kind  of 
wastage,  and  in 
preventing  the 
drifting  off  of  girls 
at  the  most  critical 
period  of  their 
lives,  that  the 
Senior  Guides 
section  of  the 
movement  is 
doing  such  ex- 
cellent work 

One  had  been 
accustomed  in  the 
past  to  hear  it 
said:  "  Very  little 
is  asked  of  the 
Guides/  They 
play  about.    Very 


The  Guide  law  in  itself  is  a  refutation  of 
such  statements  and  opinions,  even  if  there 
were  not  many  thousands  of  people  who 
have   been   helped   and  cheered   by   "  the 


'^r^*t|p'^ 


amusing,  no  doubt,  and  nice  for  them,  and 
quite  ^good  in  its  way,  but  what  is  the  use 
of  it  all  ?  "  -;  '■•'■'  i  ':       .-'.:. 


smiling     girls     in 
blue." 

The  Guide  law 
has  ten  points  : 
(a)  A  Guide's 
honour  is  to  be 
trusted,  (b)  A 
Guide  is  loyal, 
(c)  A  Guide's  duty 
is  to  be  useful  and 
help  others,  (d)  A 
Guide  is  a  friend 
to  all  and  a  sister 
to  every  other 
Guide.  (e)  A 
Guide  is  courteous. 
(/)  A  Guide  is  a 
friend  to  animals. 
(g)  A  Guide  obeys 
orders.  (^)A 
Guide  smiles  and 
sings  under  all 
difficulties,  (i)  A 
Guide   is   thrifty. 

(j)  A  Guide  is  pure  in  thought,  in  word, 

and  in  deed. 

-  ..A  counselof  perfection  one  may,  perhaps, 


A  COtmsB  OF  TRAI2UJT*  AT  A  MOOKL  DAIRY   FOR  A   DAIRT.MAID  S  BADOE 
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say,  but  she  climbs 
highest  who  turns 
her  face  to  the 
stars. 

The  aim  of  the 
movement  is  to 
develop  the  ideal 
of  good  citizenship 
among  girls  by 
forming  their 
characters  ;  train- 
ing them  in  habits 
of  obedience, 
self-reliance,  and 
observation ;  in- 
culcatingthe  spirit 
of  loyalty  arid 
thoughtfulness  for 
others ;  teaching 
them  handicrafts 
useful  to  them- 
selves and  of 
service  to  the 
public   at    large;  ^ 

promoting  their  physical  development ; 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  keep  orderly 
homes  and  to  bring  up  good  and  healthy 
children.  Co-operation  with  educational 
and  other  authorities  working  to  this  end 
is  always  sought. 

With  the  experience  gained  by  the  work  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  many  pitfalls  were  avoided. 


LEARNING   TO   HARNESS   A   HORSE    FOR   FARM    WORK. 


It  was  recognised  .that  girls,  in  a  measure, 
started  with  a  handicap,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
at  first  in  sj)orts  and  pastimes  which  would 
lead  on  to  the  learning  of  many  useful 
crafts.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  if  there 
is  the  human  boy.  there  is  also  the  human 
longing  for   the   spice  of    adventure 


girl 


A    GIRL    GUIDE    HARVESTER    OFF    TO    WORK    AT    DAWN. 
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that  some  kinds  of  Guide  work  otter,  and 
the  desire  to  let  of!  exuberant  vitality, 
which  it  was  the  fashion,  but  comparatively 
a  fsw  years  ago,  to  suppress.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  girl3  graduated  naturally 
and  almost  imperceptibly  from  games  to 
work.  Any  girl  may  join  who  will  accept 
as  a  bash  of  membership  the  threefold 
promise  of  the  Guides  :  (a)  To  be  loyal  to 
God  and  the  King,  (b)  To  try  and  help 
other  people  at  all  times,  (c)  To  keep  tho 
law  of  the  Guides.  Or,  in  the  case  of 
Brownies,  the  twofold  promise  which 
comprises  (a)  and  (&),  wi">h  their  own  Guide 


the  choice  has  been  made  with  this  in  view. 
The  public  are  now  familiar  with  the  knots 
of  gay-coloured  ribbons  worn  by  the  girls 
on  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  badge  of  the 
flower  or  bird  after  which  the  patrol  is 
named  on  the  flap  of  the  Guide's  left  pocket. 
The  training  of  the  Girl  Guides  is  mainly 
directed  along  four  lines  :  (1)  Character  and 
intelligence  forming.  (2)  Handicraft  and 
skill.  (3)  Service  for  others.  (4)  Health 
and  physical  development.  In  connection 
with  the  first-named  the  importance  of  a 
good  environment  (so  often  lacking)  is  con- 
sidered and,  so  far  as  possible,  provided. 


ATTENDING    TO    A    DOG    IN    DISTRESS  :     KINDNESS    TO    ANIMALS    IS    ONE    OF    THE    GUIDE    LAWS. 


law  of  the  Brownie  Pack.  (1)  The  Brownio 
gives  in  to  older  folk.  (2)  The  Brownie 
does  not  give  in  to  herself. 

The  Girl  Guide  motto  "  Be  Prepared  !  " 
has  its  own  significance,  and  the  cheerful 
\motto  of  the  Brownies  "  Lend  a  Hand  !  " 
forms  an  early  incentive  to  useful  service. 
It  is  a  pretty  idea  that  each  patrol — 
which  consists  of  six  or  eight  Guides, 
including  the  patrol  leader  ;  a  company  is 
formed  of  from  sixteen  to  forty  girls,  with 
a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  patrol  leaders — 
should  be  named  after  a  flower  or  bird. 
Some  of  the  flowers  have,  of  course?  special 
significance  in  plant  lore,  and  in  many  cases 


Self-discipline  and  sense  of  responsibility 
are  fostered,  and  by  means  of  games  the 
give-and-take  of  life  is  exercised.  Though 
there  is  no  direct  religious  teaching  other 
than  that  afforded  by  Church  parades  on 
special  occasions,  the  girls  are  encouraged 
to  attend  their  owtl  places  of  worship. 
Powers  of  observation  are  materially 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  Nature  study, 
tracking,  and  signalling.  The  second  line 
of  work  has  been  wonderfully  and  success- 
fully developed,  and  training  in  most  handi- 
crafts is  now  available,  among  them 
nursing,  sewing,  cooking,  gardening,  car- 
pentering,    household     management,     and 
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WORKING    FOK    THEIR   CARPENTER'S    BADGE. 

many  others.  The 
third  line  of  work 
has  served  to  de- 
velop the  practice 
of  daily  rendering 
some  service  to 
others,  public 
service,  comrade- 
ship,- and  other 
kindred  matters. 
The  fourth  line  of 
work  is  carried 
out  by  the  practice 
of  health,  hygiene, 
and  physical 
culture,  the  girls 
are  taught  that 
individual  respon- 
sibility rests  upon 
them  to  attain  to 
the  s  t  a  nd  a  r  d 
physical  develop- 
ment,    and    a 


knowledge  of  food,  clothing,  and  cleanliness 
is  compulsory. 

The  institution  of  proficiency  badges  has 
done  much  to  encourage  the  girls  to  pursue 
their  favourite  courses  of  study  seriously, 
and  the  friendly  but  keen  rivalry  between 
the  girls  themselves,  and  between  the 
different  patrols  of  various  companies,  for 
the  possession  of  the  greatest  number  of 
badges  has  stimulated  the  interest  in  many 
subjects  which  the  individual  girls  might 
not  otherwise  have  taken  up. 

The  subjects  for  which  proficiency  badges 
are  now  given  number  nearly  a  hundred, 
including  such  diverse  pursuits  as  artist 
and  air  mechanic,  sick  nurse  and  dancer, 
astronomer  and  botanist,  dairymaid  and 
musician,  clerk  and  cobbler,  embroideress 
and  electrician,  housekeeper  and  inter- 
preter, land  worker  and  milliner,  rifle  shot 
and  printer,  toymaker  and  telegraphist. 

Other  special  awards  or  badges  are  the 
Silver  Fish,  given  for  some  very  special 
service  to  the  movement ;  the  Nurse  Cavell 
Badge,  given  for  special  pluck  in  life-saving, 
self-sacrifice  in  work  for  others,  endurance 
of  suffering  or  calmness  in  danger.  It  carries 
with  it  the  obligation  to  have  passed  some 
of  the  tests  bearing  upon  the  special  qualities 
the  possession  of  which  Nurse  Cavell  .so 
nobly  demonstrated  ;  the  Nursing  Sister's 
Badge  (Red  Cross  armlet),  awarded  to 
First  Class  Guides  holding  the  following 
badges — sick  nurse,  housekeeper,  laundress, 
knitter,  domestic  service;  the  Gold  Cord 
(replacing  the  old  Silver  Fish  award),  given 
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after  at  least  two  years'  service,  and  after 
earning  a  first-class  badge,  and  those  fov 
sick  nursing,  handy-woman,  signaller  or 
swimmer,  athlete  or  gymnast,  nurse  or 
child  nurse,  laundress  or  finisher,  scribe 
or  clerk,  domestic  service,  and  six  others 
chosen  by  the  Guide  herself. 

In  making  recommendations  for  the  Gold 
Cord,  the  personal  character  of  the  girl  is 
always  taken  into  consideration,  and  she 
must  have  rendered  good  service  to  her 
company.  In  the  case  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  officer  for  the  distinction,  she 
must  have  rendered  good  service  to  the 
movement  as  a  whole. 


of  living  and  increased  railway  fares,  have 
many  of  them  enjoyed  a  country  holiday 
they  might  have  otherwise  gone  without. 
Usually  the  camps  are  pitched  in  some  park 
lent  by  a  sympathiser  with  the  movement, 
or  by  an  officer,  or  at  a  farmstead  where 
there  is  a  good  water-supply,  a  barn  avail- 
able ,for  use  in  wet  weather,  and  facilities 
for  Nature  study,  drill,  camp  life,  sports 
and-  pastimes/  and  v  the  opportunity -/for 
study  to  qualify  for  some  of  the  badges, 
,such  as  those  of  gardener,  bee-keeper,  dairy 
farmer,  poultry  farmer,  fruit  grower, 
\  landworker,  and  agriculturist,  which  would 
otherwise    not    be    readily     obtained    by 
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The  scarcity  of  officers,  always  a  difficulty 
in  voluntary  organisations,  has  been  felt 
by  the  Girl  Guides.  Steps  have  been  taken 
in  some  measure  to  meet  the  deficiency  by 
the  establishing  of  three  official  training 
schools  for  the  South,  West,  and  North  of 
England.  Excellent  work  has  been  done 
each  year  since  their  foundation. 

In  the  Boy  Scout  movement  training  and 
holiday    camps    have    always    played    an 
Important  and  delightful  part.    They  have 
now  become  a  feature  of  the  Girl  Guides, 
f  although  with  wise  restrictions  and  neces- 
sarily greater  care  in  the  arrangements. 

They  have  each  year  been  a   source  of 

:  healthful  enj  oyment  to  an  increasing  number 

of  Guides,  who,-  in. these  days  of  high  cost 


dwellers  in  the  large  towns  or  suburban 
areas. 

Discipline  is  strictly  maintained ;  but 
it  is  remembered  that  Jill  may  as  easily  be 
made  a  dull  girl  by  all  work  and  no  play 
as  may  Jack  a  dull  boy,  and  games  and 
sports  of  all  kinds,  excursions  and  visits 
to  interesting  places  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  camp,  form  a  great  feature 
of  the  programme. 

Going  down  by  rail  and  pitching  the  tents 
is  rare  sport,  and  if  a  tent  collapses  upon 
someone  inside,  the  merriment  is  not  less, 
but  more.  Then  there  is  the  finding  of  the 
water-supply  (which  must  be  above  sus- 
picion), the  digging  of  shallow  trenches 
round  the  tents  to  carry  off  the  rain,  if  it 
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.should  come,  the 
discovering  of  the 
owners  of  cooks' 
badges,  who  are 
to  experiment  on 
the  digestions  of 
their  companions, 
and  the  appoint- 
ni  ent  of  the 
orderlies. 

The  building  of 
a  fire  is  not  the 
easy  matter  some 
people  would 
think,  especially 
in  a  high  wind  or 
after  rain,  when 
the  only  available 
wood  may  be  none 
too  dry.  There  is 
more  to  be  done 
in  the  cooking 
line  than  to  boil  a 
kettle,  and  the 
true  Guide  cook 
ask  the   help   of 

(letting  in  the  stores,  too,  is  always  fun, 
and  the  girl  who  has  successfully  passed 
the  searching  test  before  she  can  obtain  the 
camper's  badge  will  have  at  her  fingers' 


BICYCLE     REPAIRS. 


scorns    to   be  driven  to 
a   neighbouring   cottage. 


PATH-FINDING. 


ends  the  whole  subject  of  camping,  including 
ordering  of  stores,  sanitary  arrangements, 
equipment,  contracts  with  tradesmen,  the 
making  of  the  camp  oven,  and  the  drawing 
up  of  orderly  duties  for  a  week  on  the 
patrol  system. 

The  camp  fire  pow-wow  is  an  excellent 
and  picturesque  institution,  though  some- 
times the  wind  will  shift  and  blow  the 
smoke  in  everyone's  faces,  endeavouring,  as 
one  girl  put  it,  "  to  turn  us  into  smoked 
haddocks." 

If  there  be  a  pond,  free  of  weeds,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  swimmers  of  the  party 
will  be  in  their  element,  and  the  non- 
swimmers  %ill  not  have  much  rest  until 
thej  ^,re  well  on.  towards  getting  their  pro- 
ficiency^ baefges,  *  JK .-the  camp  is  by  the  sea, 
;a|i  the  girisJ,^wiU-%athe  daily  in  suitable 
^feaiherl'".!  "..  ..  ;*-■'  '  "'■''",.  v-.;  ■. 
:'V"  rke  days'  are  very  busy  in  camp.  Inspec- 
tions, .the  preparation  of  the  meals,  rest 
(which  is  wisely  insisted  on),  games,  excur- 
sions, and  study  for  different  badges,  make 
up  a  very  full  day,  Girls  are  not  much  less 
given  to  practical  jokes,  too,  than  are  boys, 
and  many  tales  go  home  of  the  pranks  that 
are  played  in  all  good  nature  and  from  an 
excess  of  high  spirits  that  fine  weather, 
fresh  air,  and  the  freedom  of  the  country 
seem  to  induce. 

When  the  time  comes  to  strike  the  tents, 
but  not,  like  the  traditional  Bedouins, 
silently  flit  away,  the  Guides  mostly  feel 
that  the  days  have  gone  all  too  quickly. 
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But  even  camp  life,  delightful  as  it  is  in 
fine  weather,  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  so 
for  at  least  a  time  the  fields  and  woods 
cease  to  echo  with  the  sounds  of  girlish 
voices,  and  the  blue-clad  figures  no  longer 
flit  across  the  turf  or  through  the  glades. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  there  are  two  great 
forces  that  must  be  used  to  build  up  the 
civilisation  of  the  future,  education  and 
environment,  one  is  brought  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  these  two  underlie  the  Girl  Guide 
Movement  of  to-day,  which  endeavours, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  educate  the  girls 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word  (that  is, 
by  active  practice,  not  passive  perception), 
physically,  mentally,  morally ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  bind  them  together  in  a  great 
and  jolly  comradeship  which  stretches  over 
the  world. 

All  who  realise  the  need  for  character 
training  on  the  widest  basis,  so  that  girls  may 
be  enabled  and  aided  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  careers  now  opening  up  for  them, 
will  recognise  that  in  the  Girl  Guide  Move- 
ment one  has  a  great  and  beneficent  force, 
well-disciplined,  but  hampered  by  few 
traditions,  and  always  anxious  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the  race 
of  girls  of  to-day. 

Every  step  in  training  a  Guide  has  a  motive 
behind  it.  She  acquires  that  which  few 
ordinary    schools    can    teach,    and    she    is 


taught  to  realise  to  the  full  that  she  has 
personal  responsibility  and  a  call  to  per- 
sonal service  ;  that  she'  has  a  duty  to  her 
own  people  and  home,  but  that  her  mission 
in  life  does  not  end  there,  although  the  home 
and  its  claims  should  never  have  a  second 
place,  If  she  is  to  prove  a  true  Guide, 
her  ideals  must  be  kigh,  because  Girl 
Guides  come  from  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity— from  factory  workers  and  natives 
of  far-distant  climes,  elementary  school 
girls,  high  school  girls,  rich  girls  and  poor 
girls.  It  is  possible  to  teach  all,  help  all,  and 
win  all. 

The  work  of  individual  service  is  not 
undertaken  as  a  "  side  line  "  of  life  in  the 
case  of  the  true  Girl  Guide,  but  as  a  very 
definite  guiding  principle. 

It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  the 
movement  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  highest  in  the  land.  Its 
Patroness  is  H.R.H.  Prince  s  Louise,  and  to 
H.R.H.  Princess  Mary  it  owes  much.  She 
is  an  active  President,  who  has  on  number- 
less occasions  evinced  her  deep  interest  in 
the  Girl  Guides  and  the  principles  which 
govern  the  organisation.  Many  of  the  great 
rallies,  at  which  thousands  of  Girl  Guides 
have  been  passed  in  review,  have  been 
graced  by  her  presence,  and  she  has  by 
her  kindly  interest  become  to  thousands 
a  very  real  and  beloved  personality. 


THE   GARDEN 
OF  ROSES 

By    RALPH    COBINO 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILLIAM    HATHERELL 


ROSES  were  in  the  heyday  of  their 
beauty  when  Matheson  asked  Kose 
Everseley '  the  way  to  Donbrook 
Farm.  Her- name  was  unknown  to  him  then, 
but  he  felt  she  matched  the  flowers  she  was 
gathering. 

"Donbrook  Farm/'  Matheson  repeated. 
"  A  trap  met  the  train.  I  sent  my  luggage 
by  it,  and  said  I  preferred  to  walk.      But 

these  twisting   lanes   of  yours "       He 

laughed  ruefully.  "  Have  all  the  sign-posts 
been  stolen  ?  "  r: 

"  We  keep  them  for  the  great  highways," 
she  smiled  at  him.  "  Our  lanes  we  treat  as 
familiar  friends  who  need  no  introduction." 

"  A  pretty  conceit,  but  trying  for 
strangers.  Am  I  further  from  Donbrook 
Farm  than  I  was  when  I  started  ?  "  •   ■ 

She  put  down  her  flower  basket  and  turned 
to  the  gate. 

"  Let  me  show  you." 

There  was  a  musical  lilt  in  her  voice  that 
pleased  Matheson.  She  had  dark  hair  and 
vivid  colouring — a  damask  rose  among 
women. 

"  Donbrook  Farm  is  as  old  as  the  adjacent 
castle,"  Matheson  quoted  from  memory. 
"  There  is  wonderful  oak,  an  old  bowling 

green,  yew  trees "   He  ended  in  another 

tone :  "  Also,  I  hope,  eggs,  cream,  and 
roast    chicken.       The    people     who     live 

there "     His  pause  implied  a  question 

mark. 

"  The  Drancots.  I  know  they'll  do  all 
they  can  to  make  you  happy."  She  came  to 
a  standstill.  "  Through  the  trees — a  little 
to  your  right — you  can  see  the  farm.  Go 
through  the  next  gate  and  follow  the  field 
path." 

"I'm  grateful  to  you,"  Matheson  said. 
1 1  might  have  wandered  for  hours." 

"  The  lanes  often  puzzle  strangers."    She 


was  peering  through  tree  branches  at  the 
distant  farm.  "  Even  from  here  you  can 
see  how  charming  Donbrook  is." 

Matheson  stood  looking  after  her  for  a 
minute.  He  liked  the  poise  of  her  head.  No 
city  beauty  could  give  her  lessons  in  charm 
of  voice  and  gesture. 

He  followed  the  field  path,  and  presently 
the  beauty  of  Donbrook  came  upon  him  like 
an  assault.  The  garden  showed  vivid — 
pergolas  afire  wTith  ramblers,  and  rose  trees 
everywhere,  crimson  petals  against  a  back- 
ground of  leaves.  The  house  was  ivy- 
covered,  with  quaint  oriel  windows.  On 
the  roof  pigeons  were  preening  themselves 
in  the  sunshine. 

The  farmer's  wife  came  to  the  door  to 
greet  him.  She  led  the  way  to  his  sitting- 
room,  and  he  felt  her  eyes  covertly  on  him 
as  he  looked  admiringly  from  the  white  walls 
to  the  oak-beamed  ceiling. 

"  I  am  in  luck,"  he  exclaimed.  "  The 
place  far  exceeds  your  written  description. 
I  began  to  think  I  was  never  going  to  find  it. 
I  wandered  like  a  man  in  a  maze.  I  was  in 
despair  when  I  chanced  upon  a  guide." 

"A  guide  ?  " 

"  A  young  lady  in  a  rose  garden,  not  very 
far  from  here." 

He  saw  a  quick  change  on  Mrs.  Drancot's 
face,  gone  as  soon  as  he  perceived  it.  In  a 
moment  she  had  turned  to  the  door  and  was 
leading  the  way  up  shallow  oak  stairs  to 
Matheson's  bedroom. 

Matheson  strode  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  Beyond  the  flower  garden  came 
the  soft  green  of  field  and  orchard,  the 
whole  scene  set  in  the  cup  of  the  hills. 
Through  a  cleft  in  the  trees  there  was  a 
peep  of  the  cottage  where  he  had  asked 
for  guidance  earlier  in  the  day. 

Later    in    the    evening    he    found    Mrs. 
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Drancot's  cooking  the  last  addition  to 
the  sum  total  of  his  comfort.  He  told 
her  so  when  she  came  to  clear  the  supper 
table. 

"  I'm  glad  I  took  these  rooms  for  the 
whole  summer." 

She  glanced  up  from  her  work  for  a 
moment,  and  her  expression  puzzled  him. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  garden,"  he  enthused. 
"  Certainly  I  never  saw  such  roses.  If  you 
close  your  eyes,  the  scent  compels  your 
attention.  Even  on  the  stairs  and  on  the 
landing  outside  my  bedroom  I  saw  roses. 
Somebody  had  dropped  some  big  scarlet 
ones." 

Mrs.  Drancot's  hands  ceased  to  move 
amongst  the  china  for  a  moment.  She 
seemed  to  wait  for  Matheson  to  say  more. 
When  he  did  not,  she  gathered  the  things 
together  and  went  quietly  from  the  room. 

The  moon  was  at  full  when  Matheson 
went  to  bed.  He  looked  out  at  the  garden, 
seeing  it  in  a  new  dress,  deleted  of  colour, 
but  still  beautiful.  Suddenly  his  attention 
became  fixed  on  one  part  of  the  garden. 
A  woman  was  moving  here  and  there 
amongst  the  rose  trees.  He  fancied  he  heard 
the  click  of  scissors  as  she  cut  some  of  the 
blooms.  Even  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
Matheson  could  see  that  her  figure  was 
graceful.  This  was  not  the  fat  and  buxom 
Mrs.  Drancot.  When  she  stooped  for  the 
basket,  filled  it  with  flowers,  and  stepped  on 
to  the  sweep  of  grass  below  his  window, 
Matheson  realised  that  he  had  been  re- 
minded of  the  one  who  had  shown  him  the 
way  to  Donbrook  Farm.  Her  back  was 
turned  to  him,  and  he  waited,  hoping  for  a 
sight  of  her  face.  But  the  moon  tricked  him, 
hiding  its  light  behind  a  passing  cloud. 
When  the  light  came  again,  the  garden  was 
empty. 

Matheson  went  to  bed  a  little  puzzled. 
He  had  not  yet  seen  all  the  members  of 
Mrs.  Drancot's  family.  Perhaps  she  had  a 
daughter  whose  figure  resembled  his  lady 
of  the  rose  garden.  Certainly  his  guide  of 
the  afternoon  was  not  likely  to  be  here, 
gathering  roses,  near  to  midnight.  To- 
morrow he  would  get  to  know  the  various 
members  of  the  household.  There  was 
another  lodger — Mrs.  Drancot  had  men- 
tioned the  fact  when  she  had  answered  his 
letter  about  the  rooms. 

The  fellow-lodger  turned  out  to  be  a 
middle-aged  naturalist.  He  told  Matheson 
that  he  had  spent  several  summers  at 
Donbrook. 

"  Can  you  wonder  ?  "  he  asked,     "  Now 


you've  seen  the  place,  you  can't  help 
admitting  its  attraction." 

Matheson  touched  one  of  the  rose  trees 
with  his  finger-tips.  "  Roses  seem  typical 
of  the  place.  They're  everywhere — in  the 
garden,  in  vases  in  my  sitting-room,  in  my 
bedroom  even.  Someone  must  hold  these 
damask  ones  in  particular  affection.  How 
many  members  of  the  Drancot  family  are 
there  ?  " 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drancot  and  their  two 
children." 

"  Two  children "     Matheson  invited 

detail  by  the  note  of  suspension. 

"  A  boy  and  a  girl." 

"  Young  ?  "  Matheson  interrogated. 

"  Nine  and  eleven." 

Matheson  was  silent  for  a  minute,  staring 
at  the  roses. 

"  Any  servants  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"  The  carter's  wife  comes  to  help  Mrs. 
Drancot  in  the  kitchen.   Nobody  else." 

Matheson  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  the 
other  was  watching  him.  There  was  a  hint 
of  deliberation  in  his  voice  when  he  began 
presently  to  tell  Matheson  of  his  search  for 
rare  moths  in  the  district. 

A  sentence  that  should  describe  Donbrook 
came  to  Matheson  as  he  walked  about  the 
garden  :  "  Beautiful,  but  with  something 
veiled  and  secret  behind  the  beauty."  This 
half  suggestion  of  secrecy  met  him  the  first 
time  he  walked  into  the  little  market  town. 
Some  purchases  he  made  were  to  be  sent 
out  to  the  farm.  Giving  his  address,  he 
chanced  to  meet  the  salesman's  eye.  He 
saw  the  man  regarding  him  intently,  as 
though  he  had  just  heard  something  that 
momentarily  aroused  his  interest. 

"  I'm  staying  for  the  summer,"  Matheson 
added. 

The  man's  eyes  dropped  to  his  order  book, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  Matheson  was  out 
on  the  highway,  walking  briskly  homewards. 

His  way  led  him  past  the  house  where 
Rose  Everseley  lived.  He  looked  for  her 
amongst  her  roses,  and  presently  he  saw 
her.  She  was  so  near  to  him,  as  he 
approached  the  gate,  that  recognition  was 
inevitable.  Matheson  came  to  a  pause. 

"  I'm  learning  the  trick  of  the  lanes. 
They're  becoming  the  familiar  friends  you 
spoke  of." 

"  You  like  our  countryside  ?  " 

She  moved  a  step  nearer,  and  all  that 
Matheson  had  thought  of  her  beauty  seemed 
to  have  emphasised  itself  since  he  saw  her 
last.  She  was  the  living  expression  of  things 
he  had  only  dreamt  of  hitherto. 
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He  ventured  on  a  more  personal  note 
after  answering  her  question. 

"  You've  always  lived  here  V' 

"  All  my  life.  First  with  my  father  and 
mother,  and,  since  they  died,  with  an  old 
nurse  who  spoils  me." 

"  You're  never  dull  ?  " 
\  "  Dull  ?  "    She  glanced  about  her  at  the 
garden  and   back   to   the   creeper-covered 
house.  "  How  could  I  be,  in  such  a  place  ?  " 

Matheson  thought  of  women  he  knew  who 
suffered  boredom  in  cities.  A  week  of  Rose 
Everseley's  life  would  drive  them  to  the 
verge  of  madness. 

She  might  have  guessed  his  thought.  "  I 
shouldn't  care  for  cities."  She  smiled 
whimsically  at  her  garden.  "  Crowds 
wouldn't  atone  for  the  loss  of  my  roses." 

Matheson  presently  continued  his  way  to 
Donbrook  Farm.  "  The  incredible  luck  of 
it !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  To  chance  on 
such  a  woman  !  Surely  the  gods  were  on  my 
side  when  I  selected  my  summer  camping- 
ground." 

Supper  was  ready  in  his  sitting-room. 
The  floral  decoration  on  the  table  caught 
his  eye— loose  rose  petals  strewn  about  the 
cloth,  half  hidden  by  sprays  of  trailing  fern. 
He  looked  approval.  He  was  still  looking 
at  the  crimson  petals  when  Mrs.  Drancot 
came  in  with  his  coffee. 

"  I  have  seen  far  less  effective  decorations 
in  City  restaurants,"  he  told  her. 

She  put  her  tray  down  and  glanced  from 
Matheson  to  the  scarlet  petals  and  back 
again. 

"  Certainly  I  have  never  seen  such  roses 
as  yours,"  Matheson  said.  "  Not  even  Miss 
Everseley's." 

"  The  Donbrook  garden  has  always  been 
famous  for  its  roses,  especially  these  big 
crimson  ones." 

Matheson  carried  his  coffee  to  the  window 
and  sat  looking  at  the  garden.  A  jar  of  the 
roses  stood  on  the  window-seat  beside  him  ; 
the  scent  was  about  him  like  a  voice.  And 
with  that  thought  there  came  to  Matheson 
a  sudden  sense  of  something  personal  in  the 
appeal  of  the  roses,  as  of  a  message  delivered 
that  he  failed  to  understand.  Roses  were 
surely  at  the  heart  of  the  Donbrook  mystery. 
He  pushed  the  thought  from  him,  smiling 
at  it. 

The  farmer  and  his  little  son  and  daughter 
were  busy  about  the  flower-beds.  Dunn  was 
helping  them,  his  jovial  voice  filling  the  air. 
Presently  Mrs.  Drancot  joined  the  group. 
Matheson  watched  them  all  idly,  his 
thoughts  far  away.   Then  abruptly  his  eyes 


grew  intent.  He  realised  that  tie  was 
looking  at  every  member  of  the  household, 
and  yet  there  were  steps  going  softly  above 
his  head,  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro.  The  sound 
was  light — a  woman's  tread; 

Curiosity  compelled  him,  moving  his  feet 
almost  without  his  own  volition.  As  he 
ascended  the  stairs,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
ceased  for  a  minute,  as  if  someone  listened 
intently,  and  then,  fearing  detection,  fled 
at  his  approach.  He  heafd  the  rustle  of  a 
skirt  and  the  tap  of  heels  on  the  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  upper  storey  of  the 
house. 

Matheson  turned  and  began  to  descend. 
Half-way  down  the  stairs  he  paused,  his 
ears  alert.  A  sound  pierced  the  silence— a 
voice  calling,  lifted  to  a  note  of  entreaty, 
growing  fainter,  threading  itself  in  and  out 
the  shadows  that  heralded  night.  And 
then  silence  again,  save  for  the  sound  of 
Matheson's  feet  as  he  descended. 

He  spoke  to  Dunn  one  day  about  his  sense 
of  a  mystery  in  the  air.  They  wfre  together 
in  the  garden  after  supper,  and  Matheson 
said  abruptly —  ^-  — 

"  Who's  the  fifth  member  of  the  Drancot 
family  ?  " 

"  The  fifth  ?  "  ^ 

"  I've  seen  and  spoken  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drancot  and  the  two  children.  But  who  is 
the  other  one  ?  "  Matheson  added  quickly, 
and  as  if  the  words  came  with  a  conviction 
that  was  a  surprise  to  his  own  ears  :  "  The 
one  who  puts  the  roses  in  my  room." 

They  were  standing  ntear  the  rose  trees, 
and  Dunn  lifted  a  branch  close  to  his  face, 
enjoying  the  scent. 

"  Don't  you  like  them  ?  " 

"  The  roses  ?  Certainly.  But  what  is  the 
mystery  ?  " 

Dunn  let  go  his  hold  of  the  branch  so  that 
it  sprang  back,  scattering  scarlet  petals  at 
their  feet.  He  glanced  back  at  the  house, 
its  beauty  a  challenge  to  the  eye. 

"  Can  you  picture  a  place  like  that  with- 
out a  history  ?  Think  of  the  people  who  have 
lived  there  since  it  was  built.  The  walls 
must  reek  with  stories — with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  generations." 

"  Are  you  suggesting  a  ghost  tale  ?  " 

"  You  can  hardly  picture  such  a  place 
without  its  ghost  story,"  Dunn  said.  "  You 
don't  believe  in  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't."  Matheson  was  emphatic. 

"Neither  do  I.  Aiid  yet  there  is  a  story 
of  a  Donbrook  ghost.  Red  roses  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  tale." 

"  Suppose  you  tell  it  me  ?  " 
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Dunn  shook  his  head.  "  Get  someone  to 
tell  you  who  will  put  poetry  into  the  telling. 
Get  " — he  glanced  up  at  Matheson — "  get 
Miss  Everseley  to  tell  you." 

"  She  knows  the  story  ?  " 

"  Everybody  knows  it — everybody  in  the 
district,  I  mean." 

Matheson  realised  that  Dunn  had  evaded 


'Across  the  hed  Matheson  and  Rose  Everseley  looked 

the  real  issue,  turning  the  talk  into  a  byway 
that  led  to  fantasy.  But  certainly  he  would 
ask  "Rose  Everseley  to  tell  him  the  tale  of 
the  Donbrook  ghost.  There  was  hardly  a 
day  now  when  he  did  not  see  and  talk  with 
her.  She  drew  him  like  steel  to  magnet.  In 
the  morning  he  would  go  to  her  and  ask 
her  to  tell  him  the  story  of  the  red  roses— 


at  each  other.     The  silence  seemed  full  of  meaning. 

to  tell  it  to  him  in  her  own  garden  of 
roses.  He  felt  that  she  would  be  on 
the  alert  to  defend  Donbrook  against 
any  imputation  of  doubt  on  his  part. 
He  would  move  tactfully.  And  yet  in  the 
morning,  when  he  saw  her,  he  said  without 
preamble  : 

'  I  have  come  to  ask  you  the  story  of  the 


Donbrook   ghost.      Dunn   suggested  that 
you  should  be  the  one  to  tell  me." 

She  began  to  move  along  the  garden 
path,  and  Matheson  kept  step  with  her. 
A  teasing  wind  blew  strands  of  hair  about 
her  face  and  whipped  colour  into  her 
cheeks.  Matheson  thought  her  fairer  than 
the  flowers  she  tended. 
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"  I  started  the  subject  with  Dunn  by  an 
inquiry  about  the  fifth  person  in  the  house. " 

"  The  fifth " 

He  felt  her  eyes  on  him  whilst  she  held 
the  two  words  in  suspension. 

"  The  one  whose  footsteps  I  hear  about 
the  stairs  when  my  eyes  assure  me  that 
all  the  members  of  the  household  are  in 
the  garden." 

She  came  to  a  pause  against  a  seat  set 
at  the  head  of  a  pergola,  so  that,  standing 
there,  they  seemed  to  look  down  a  way  that 
would  lead  to  fairyland  if  they  pursued  it. 
Puffs  of  scented  air  blew  about  them. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  story  if  you  wish  to 
hear  it."  She  looked  up  quickly.  "  Have 
you  seen  white  roses  at  Donbrook  ?  " 

"  Never.  T  wondered  sometimes  why  they 
didn't  vary  the  colours."  He  was  looking 
at  Rose  Everseley  as  he  spoke,  and  saw  that 
she  had  a  crimson  rose  in  her  belt,  showing 
like  a  flame  against  her  white  dress.  "  But 
there  are  no  more  beautiful  roses  than 
those." 

She  took  the  flower  from  her  belt  and  held 
it  between  her  ringers,  looking  at  it  from 
time  to  time  as  she  spoke. 

"  They  say  there  have  been  no  white 
roses  at  Donbrook. for  two  hundred  years. 
Before  that — in  the  days  when  Milicent 
Drancot  lived  at  the  farm — there  were  white 
ones.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  rose  trees 
alternated,  first  white,  then  red,  all  round 
the  garden." 

"  Who  was  Milicent  Drancot  ?  " 

"  She  was  the  girl  who  loved  the  roses  ; 
they  were  her  especial  charge.  She  was 
engaged  to  one  of  the  Moores  of  Feraton." 
Rose  Everseley  pointed  to  the  north. 
"  Moores  still  live  there,  just  as  Drancots 
still  live  here,  but  in  those  days  both  families 
were  more  important.  In  the  evenings 
Frank  Moore  would  ride  over  on  horseback 
to  see  Milicent  Drancot,  and  at  parting  it 
grew  to  be  a  custom  that  they  should 
exchange  roses — a  white  for  a  red.  The 
story  goes  that  you  never  saw  Moore  without 
the  white  rose  Milicent  had  given  him,  and 
she  always  carried  his  red  rose  in  her  belt." 

Involuntarily  Matheson's  eyes  went  to 
the  rose  Miss  Everseley  held. 

<f  One  day  Frank  Moore  went  away  to  the 
wars.  He  rode  over  one  grey  evening  to  say 
good-bye.  The  roses  were  almost  over,  but 
they  found  one  white  and  one  red,  still 
blooming.  Can't  you  picture  it  ?  The  lovers, 
a  grey  sky,  with  a  mist  of  summer  rain 
falling,  and  the  roses  ...  I  imagine  that 
Moore    could  close  his  eyes  and  see  it  all 


when  he  was  far  away.  Perhaps  he  did  so 
as  he  lay  dying  of  wounds  months  after- 
wards. He  never  came  back,  but  the  rose 
she  gave  him  at  parting  did.  The  faded 
flower  was  found  on  his  body,  dyed  crimson 
with  his  blood,  and  someone  with  him, 
someone  who  knew,  sent  it  back  to  Milicent 
Drancot." 

"  She  lived  on  at  the  farm  ?  "  Matheson 
asked  after  a  pause. 

"  She  lived  till  she  was  quite  an  old 
woman.  She  spent  her  time  amongst  the 
rose  trees,  pruning,  trimming,  gathering  the 
blooms  in  their  season.  But  she  would  only 
grow  red  roses — they  say  that  white  ones 
have  never  thriven  in  the  Donbrook  garden 
since." 

Matheson  said  presently  :  "  I  suppose 
tradition  has  it  that  Milicent  Drancot  tends 
her  rose  trees  to  this  day  ?  Why  can't 
tradition  let  her  rest,  poor  soul  ?  " 

They  were  moving  now  side  by  side  be- 
neath the  pergola.  Shafts  of  sunlight  fought 
with  the  shadows  the  leaves  threw  on  the 
ground,  making  a  pattern  for  their  feet  to 
tread  on. 

"  The  first  night  I  was  at  Donbrook  I  saw 
the  garden,  moonlit,  from  my  window.  A 
woman  was  there  amongst  the  rose  trees." 

She  filled  a  pause.  "  Have  you  seen  her 
since  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  her  footsteps,  and  found 
red  roses  in  my  rooms,  and  once  I  heard  her 
voice." 

Rose  Everseley  came  to  a  standstill,  her 
eyes  intent. 

"  I  heard  no  words — only  a  voice  calling." 
In  a  different  key  he  added  :  "  Thank  you 
for  telling  me  the  story.  It  adds  to  the 
charm  of  Donbrook — lends  the  last  touch  of 
beauty  to  the  place.  But  I  am  hoping  for 
the  story  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the 
past." 

Her  expression  altered,  showing  distress. 

"  Who  is  the  fifth  person  1  "  Matheson 
asked. 

To  his  amazement  he  saw  her  lip  tremble. 
He  could  not  see  her  eyes,  but  he  imaged 
tears  in  them  ;  they  were  in  her  voice  when 
she  spoke. 

"  If  to-day  has  its  story,  I  can't  tell  it. 
The  old  story  is  public  property.  If  to-day 
has  its  secret,  it  must  be  held  sacred."  Hei 
voice  trailed  off.  She  lifted  the  rose  she  held 
to  her  lips  as  if  to  silence  them. 

They  had  come  from  the  half  shadows  of 
the  pergola  to  the  open  again.  Close  beside 
them  was  a  white  rose  tree.  Matheson  put 
his  hand  out,  touching  one  of  the  blooms. 
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"  They  grow  here,  in  your  garden."  He 
looked  from  the  white  to  the  red,  and 
wished  that  history  might  repeat  itself — 
that  he  and  the  woman  at  his  side  might 
exchange  flowers  as  love  tokens.  Something 
of  his  thought  spoke  from  his  eyes,  so  that 
sudden  colour  flamed  in  her  cheeks. 

They  came  to  the  gate,  and  Matheson 
reluctantly  opened  it  and  stepped  on  to  the 
road.  Walking  back  to  the  farm,  he  told 
himself  that  he  had  let  a  chance  slip.  He 
should  have  put  into  words  the  message  she 
had  surely  seen  in  his  eyes. 

He  came  upon  Dunn  in  the  garden. 
"  This  tale  of  the  roses  is  as  fresh  as  they 
are,"  Matheson  said.    "  It's  alive." 

"  It's  a  pretty  tale,  matching  the  house." 
Dunn  glanced  back  at  the  oriel  windows  and 
fed  silent. 

To-night  the  house  seemed  full  of  a 
strange  restlessness.  The  usual  hush  and 
peace  of  it  had  yielded  to  the  sound  of 
hurrying  feet  and  whispering  voices.  Out- 
side the  wind  was  rising,  and  storm  clouds 
threw  their  shadows  like  veils  across  the 
flower-beds.  Faint  peals  of  thunder  were 
like  sounds  of  distant  battle,  threatening 
approach.  Darkness  fell  so  rapidly  that 
Matheson  rang  for  his  lamp.  His  ring  went 
unanswered,  and  presently  he  went  to  his 
door  to  call  for  Mrs.  Drancot.  At  the  same 
moment  the  front  door  opened,  and  a 
woman's  figure  came  towards  him,  hurrying 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairway.  A  flash  of 
lightning  showed  him  the  face  of  Rose 
Everseley.  Their  eyes  met  in  the  brief 
second  of  illumination.  In  a  moment  she 
had  passed  him,  and  he  heard  the  quick  tap 
of  her  feet  as  she  ascended. 

The  storm  broke  about  the  farm  as  if  an 
enemy  sought  its  destruction.  It  was  only 
in  rare  lulls  of  the  cannonade  that  Matheson 
still  heard  sounds  of  unusual  stir  about  the 
passages.  He  wondered  what  had  brought 
Rose  Everseley  to  Donbrook  so  late.  She 
had  moved  past  him  just  now,  intent  on 
some  errand,  scarcely  heeding  his  presence  ; 
and  she  was  carrying  a  bunch  of  the  white 
roses — they  had  shown  clear  against  her 
dark  cloak. 

He  rang  again  for  his  lamp.  After  a  few 
minutes  Mrs.  Drancot  came  with  it.  When 
she  had  closed  the  shutters,  she  glanced  at 
Matheson,  hesitated,  moved  towards  the 
door,  came  back  to  the  table.  Her  distress 
was  so  obvious  that  Matheson  came  to 
her  aid. 

"  Is  there  something  vou  want  to  sav  to 
me  ?  " 


She  met  his  eyes  for  a  moment.  "  I  expect 
you  have  heard  us  about  more  than  usual. 
I  hope  you  haven't  been  disturbed  to-night 
—or  ever."  Her  voice  fell  on  the  last  two 
words. 

"  Of  course  I  haven't  been  disturbed* 
Sometimes  I  have  wondered." 

"  Wondered "    She  held  the  word  in 

suspension,  waiting  for  him  to  say  more. 

"  There  seemed  an  air  of  mystery  about 
the  place." 

She  was  tracing  a  pattern  on  the  cloth  with 
her  finger-tips.  "  Have  you  sometimes 
wondered  who  put  roses  in  your  room  ?  " 

"  I  have  wondered  several  times  about  the 
fifth  person." 

Her  fingers  ceased  to  move,  but  she  did 
not  lift  her  eyes.  "  Most  people — all  the 
country  people  about  here — believe  that 
Milicent  Drancot  is  the  fifth  person."  She 
raised  her  eyes  at  that.  "  Have  you  ever 
seen  her  in  the  garden  amongst  the  rose 
trees  ?  " 

if  Once.  And  often  I  have  heard  her  foot- 
steps. I  have  sometimes  felt  " — Matheson 
paused,  seeking  words — "  that  in  some  way 
the  roses  in  my  room  were  a  kind  of  appeal." 

She  seemed  to  find  the  words  singularly 
fitting.  "  If  you  saw  sadness  in  the  story 
of  the  first  Milicent  Drancot,  you  would  see 
even  more  in  the  story  of  the  second." 

"  Then  there  is  a  Milicent  Drancot  living 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Dying  to-day."  She  lifted  her  hand  to 
her  eyes,  hiding  them  for  a  moment.  "  I 
will  tell  you  her  story  quickly.  There  is  so 
little  time  to  spare.  And  she  wants  to  see 
you." 

"  To  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  must  begin  the  story  many  years  back. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  beautiful  girl 
living  here— a  second  Milicent  Drancot. 
Everybody  said  how  like  she  was  to  the 
picture  of  the  other  Milicent.  She  was 
pleased  to  hear  folks  say  so.  She  used  to 
tend  the  garden,  especially  the  rose  trees, 
like  the  woman  whose  name  she  bore.  After 
a  time  there  came  bad  days  for  Donbrook 
— poor  harvests,  and  a  spendthrift  son  to 
make  things  worse.  That  was  the  first 
time  they  took  summer  lodgers  at  Donbrook. 
One  of  them  was  an  artist  from  the  city,  and 
he  fell  in  love  with  Milicent.  It  was  just  a 
summer's  fancy  to  him,  but  it  was  life  to  her. 
She  told  him  the  old  story  of  the  roses,  and 
after  that  she  always  kept  roses  in  his  room. 
But  when  the  summer  ended  he  went  away, 
and  his  love  must  have  died  when  the  roses 
did.    She  never  heard  from  him  again.    It 
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was  then  she  began  to  confuse  things  in  her 
mind,  so  that  she  grew  in  time  to  think  she 
was  the  first  Milicent,  and  that  the  other 
woman's  story  was  her  own.  Every  summer 
she  lived  in  the  garden,  looking  after  the 
roses.  And  there  grew  up  in  the  countryside 
a  kind  of  superstition  about  Donbrook.  In 
the  evening,  when  shadows  fall,  have  you 
noticed  how  the  children  hurry  past  the 
gate,  afraid  to  look  into  the  garden  ?  " 

Matheson  said  slowly  :  "  She  is  quite  an 
old  woman  now  ?  " 

"  Seventy.  Her  face  is  lined  and  her  hair 
is  white,  but  if  you  saw  her  in  the  difsk, 
you  wouldn't  think  her  old.  Her  figure  is 
as  slim  and  quick  as  a  girl's. "  Mrs.  Dran- 
cot's  voice  altered.  "  You  said  you  felt  a 
kind  of  appeal  about  the  roses.  You  were 
right.  She  thought  you  were  her  lover  back 
again,  young  and  good-looking  as  he  was  all 
those  years  back.  I  couldn't  make  her  see 
it  differently.  She  hoped  the  scent  of  the 
roses  would  bring  her  back  to  your  memory, 
and  that  perhaps— sometime— — •  Now 
she  is  dying,  and  she  asks  to  see  you." 

"  Isn't  Miss  Everseley  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  We  sent  for  her.  She  is  the  only  person 
outside  the  family  who  comes  to  see 
Milicent.  There's  a  wonderful  friendship 
between  them.  It  began  when  Rose  was  a 
little  girl  and  used  to  come  to  Donbrook  to 
learn  how  to  grow  roses.  Milicent  showed 
her.  And  the  flowers  have  been  a  bond 
between  them  ever  since." 

Shadows  were  about  them  as  they 
climbed  the  stairs.  The  candle  in  Mrs. 
Drancot's  hand  was  a  faint  thread  of  light 
against  darkness.  The  storm  was  dying 
away.  In  place  of  thunder  the  wind  played 
with  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  mimicking  a 
distant  sound  of  the  sea.  This  sound  was 
in  Matheson's  ears  when  he  stepped  inside 
the  room  to  which  Mrs.  Drancot  led  him 
It  was  a  land  of  sighing  background  to  the 
voice  that  came  eagerly  from  the  bed. 

"  At  last  you  have  come  back  !  " 

Rose  Everseley  was  kneeling  beside  the 
bed.  The  bunch  of  white  roses  lay  close  to 
the  pillow,  and  now  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
woman  went  from  Matheson's  face  to  the 
roses  and  back  again. 

"  It  has  seemed — such  a  long  time,"  she 
said. 

Her  voice  had  kept  its  music.  Even  her 
beauty  had  left  her  grudgingly,  so  that  now 
there  were  hints  of  it  to  show  how  radiant 
her  youth  must  have  been. 


"  See  how  fresh  the  roses  are  !  "  She 
touched  them  with  her  finger-tips.  "  I 
asked  for  white  ones  to-night  from  Rose's 
garden.  They  haven't  bloomed  at  Donbrook 
since  you  went  away."  She  lifted  the  flowers 
from  the  pillow  and  gave  them  to  Matheson. 

Rose  Everseley  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes 
to  hide  suddenly  falling  tears.  Instantly 
Milicent  Drancot  turned  to  her.  Amazement 
was  in  her  look  ;  never  before  had  she  seen 
sorrow  in  the  girl's  eyes.  She  glanced  from 
Rose  to  Matheson,  and  back  again,  and 
suddenly  the  realisation  must  have  come  to 
her  that  she  was  losing  her  hold  on  life.  It 
was  a  shaft  of  light  in  which  she  saw  herself 
clearly  for  a  moment. 

She  looked  at  Matheson  intently  and 
ended  with  the  poignant  cry  :  "  He  is  a 
stranger  !  He  is  not  the  one  I  have  been 
looking  for  !  " 

She  lay  there  staring  at  them.  Presently 
she  held  her  hand  for  the  white  roses  and 
gave  them  to  Rose  Everseley. 

She  whispered  :  "  Some  day  he  will  come. 
I  must  be  patient.  To-night  the  white  roses 
must  be  for  your  lover." 

There  wTere  red  roses  at  the  bedside,  and 
Milicent  Drancot  pointed  to  them,  smiling 
into  Matheson's  face. 

i:  Give  her  one.  I  know  how  sweet  it  is  to 
have  a  red  rose  against  your  heart." 

Across  the  bed  Matheson  and  Rose 
Everseley  looked  at  each  other.  The  silence 
seemed  full  of  meaning,  as  if  not  only  this 
Milicent,  but  the  dead  one,  too,  had  spoken, 
urging  that  this  Rose  might  find  joy  in  the 
scent  of  her  name-flowers. 

Matheson  bent  across  the  bed. 

"  Will  you  take  my  rose  ?  " 

Their  hands  met  above  Milicent  Drancot's 
head. 

The  joy  of  their  youth  was  reflected  in  hei 
eyes.  She  lay  there  transformed.  And  the 
transformation  did  not  leave  her  when  at 
last  life  did.  She  passed  with  an  exalted 
look,  as  though  she  went  joyfully  to  keep 
a  tryst. 

A  new  day  was  coming  when  Matheson 
and  Rose  stepped  into  the  Donbrook 
garden.  Dewdrops  were  jewels  on  the  flower 
petals.  There  was  a  veritable  orchestra  of 
birds.  The  beauty  of  the  morning  was  a 
salute. 

A  lark  singing  his  way  into  the  sky 
held  imagery  of  Milicent  Drancot's  soul, 
free  now  and  untramelled,  winging  its  way 
into  the  blue. 
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THE  big,  splendid  young  man  with 
the  gloriously  hairy  forearms  sent 
down  a  tricky  one  to  Ronnie,  who 
first  thought  he  would  glance  it  stylishly  to 
leg,  and  then  thought  he  wouldn't,  finally 
surveying  his  prone  off-stump  in  disgusted 
surprise. 

The  big,  splendid  young  man  said,  "  Got 
you  there,  Ronnie,  my  buck !  "  and 
beckoned  to  the  smaller  boy — lingering 
adoringly  outside  the  net — to  approach 
with  the  discoloured,  shabby,  but  infinitely 
sacred,  dark  blue  blazer. 

''  Thank  you,  Owl,"  he  said,  as  the 
youngster  sped  to  obey.  "  Help  me  on,  will 
you?" 

"  Rather  !  "  gasped  the  worshipping  Owl. 
(It's  not  every  preparatory  school  boy  who 
has  the  chance  of  assisting  an  Old  Blue  into 
his  robe  of  honour.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
precious  few  have  done  it — precious  few7.) 

The  big,  splendid  young  man,  bending 
considerately — and  considerably — struggled 
into  the  blazer.  Then — 

"  Don't  overdo  that  leg-glancing,  old 
chap,"  he  said  to  Ronnie,  who  was  rather 
disconsolately  unbuckling  his  pads.  "  It's 
a  pretty  stroke,  but  don't  overdo  it.  Other- 
wise— wrell,  you're  not  half  bad.  Thank  you. 
Owl." 

Ronnie  Costain  nodded  in  a  manly  way  ; 
nobody  could  have  guessed  from  his  curt 
nod  that  the  gates  of  Heaven  had  suddenly 
been  opened  to  him,  and  that  through  them 
his  beglamoured  eyes  had  caught  a  dazzling 
glimpse  of  a  state  of  future  blessedness— in 
the  County  XL 

"  See  you  two  men  later,"  said  the  big, 
splendid  young  man,  and,  lighting  his  pipe, 
strolled  off  toward  the  house. 

Ronnie  and  the  Owl  watched  him  cross 
the  meadow,  leap  the  stile,  and  disappear. 
Then  with  one  accord  they  sat  down. 


"  Decent  bloke,"  said  Ronnie. 

"  Quite,"  agreed  the  Owl,  with  difficulty 
dancing  to  the  elder  boy's  subtle  tune. 

"  Called  me  '  my  buck.'  " 

"  And  said  '  Thank  you,  Owl.'  " 

Ronnie  plucked  a  blade  of  grass  and 
chewed  it. 

"  Oh,  anyone  could  say  that,"  he  com- 
mented loftily.  "  I  mean,  it  was  just  a  bit 
of  ordinary  politeness,  whereas  '  my  buck  ' 
and  *  old  chap  '  are — well,  pally,  almost." 

The  Owl  sighed.  He  had  no  intention, 
t  because  no  hope,  of  competing  with  Ronnie, 
who  was  a  public  school  boy,  but,  all  the 
same 

"  I  helped  him  on  with  his  blazer,  any- 
how," he  said. 

"  '  Otherwise  you're  not  half  bad,"  " 
murmured  Ronnie.  "  I  mean  to  say,  Owl, 
that's  a  good  lot  for  a  blood  like  Trevor  to 

say-" 

•'  Yes,  it  is.  An  awful  lot.  .It's. perfectly 
topping  for  you,  Ronnie.  And — and,  I  say, 
it's  not  bad,  not  so  utterly  rotten,  I  mean, 
his  calling  me  '  Owl,'  is  it  ?  " 

"  N-no.  It  certainly  showrs  he's — well, 
kindly  disposed.  Shows  he  doesn't  look  upon 
you  as  the  putrid  little  worm  a  chap  in  his 
position  might  wrell  think  you  are."  . 

"  Oh,  rather."  agreed  the  Owl  earnestly. 

Ronnie  Costain  chewed  more  blades  of 
grass.  As  he  did  so,  he  cast,  every  now  and 
then,  speculative  glances  toward  his  cousin, 
the  Owl.  He  wTas  wondering  if  the  Owl 'were 
old  enough — twelve  isn't  a  great  age — to  be 
entrusted  with  Ronnie's  secret  and  cherished 
ambition.  There  were  two  factors  in  favour 
of  the  Owl's  being  so  entrusted :  one  was 
the  almost  uncanny  wisdom  of  the  big-eyed 
youngster  in  grown-up  affairs,  and  the  other 
was  Ronnie's  overmastering  necessity  to 
entrust  it  to  somebody.  Ronnie  hesitated. 
The  Owl  was  a  queer  kid.   There  were  things 
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against  him,  big  things.  He  was  quite 
rotten  at  cricket,  had  asthma  whenever  he 
went  to  the  seaside,  could  speak  French 
without  blushing,  and  had  cow-like  eyes. 
But — somehow  he  always  seemed  to  know 
things,  and  he'd  read  a  frightful  lot — 
besides  the  cricket  news.  Ronnie  made  up 
his  mind. 

"  I  dare  say,  Owl/'  he  said  patronisingly 
— because  it's  not  good  for  kids  to  fancy 
they're  being  consulted  for  any  other  reason 
save  sheer  kindness  of  heart — "  I  dare  say 
you've  noticed  that  I've  been  what's  called 
preoccupied  lately  ?  P'r'aps  you've  seen  me 
frowning  with  knitted  brows  and  so  on,  eh  ?" 

"  Rather  !  "  agreed  the  Owl  untruthfully. 
i;  And  I've  wondered  about  it  like  billy-o.'' 

Ronnie  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  so 
that  the  kid  should  not  be  mortified  by 
observing  the  pain  a  public  school  boy  must 
inevitably  feel  when  hearing  so  preparatory- 
school  a  simile,  and  continued  : 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  worried  about 
Margery.  Some  fellows,  of  course,  ignore 
their  sister's  future  happiness,  but  I'm  not 
like  that.  I've  got  a  huge  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  for  me—and, 
naturally,  for  them — is  for  old  Trevor  to 
marry  Margery." 

"  By  gum  !  "  breathed  the  Owl.  "  If  he 
does,  he'd  be  my  cousin-in-law." 

Ronnie  raised  supercilious  brows.  What  a 
confounded  young  egoist  the  Owl  was ! 
"  My  sole  object  in  favouring  the  match,"  he 
said  aloofly,  "is  the  married  bliss  of  Trevor 
and  Margery.  Of  course  it  would  give  me, 
his  brother-in-law,  a  tremendous  boost  in 
several  ways,  but  I  am  hardly  thinking  of 
myself  at  all — hardly  at  all,  if  at  all." 

The  Owl  remained  discreetly  silent.  He 
was  nearly  three  years  younger  than  Ronnie, 
but  his  wisdom  was  ageless. 

"  Now,"  said  Ronnie — whose  gifts  did  not 
lie  in  the  realms  of  either  invention  or 
imagination — "  how's  it  to  be  worked,  Owl  ? 
How's  this  blooming  union  of  hearts  to  be 
wangled  ?  " 

The  Owl  plunged  his  chin  in  his  cupped 
hands.   He  was  revelling  in  the  situation. 

"  Do  they  like  each  other  ?  "  he  asked 
presently.  "  I  mean,  are  they  dead  nuts 
on  one  another  ?  " 

"  Dunno.   They  seem  friendly  enough." 

"  Ah,  that's  a  bad  sign,"  said  the  Owl 
gravely.  "  Friends  never  marry.  They'll 
have  to  chuck  being  friends,  and  old 
Trevor'll  have  to  get  blazing  red  whenever 
he  sees  Margery,  and  Margery'll  have  to 


get  ashy  pale  whenever  she  sees  old  Trevor. 
Then  they'll  marry,  sure  as  billy-o." 

"  Hang  it,"  said  Ronnie  querulously,  "  it'll 
be  the  dickens  of  a  job  to  alter  their  com- 
plexions like  that,  won't  it  ?  " 
;  "  Oh,  no.  We  won't  alter  them  ;  they'll 
alter  'em  themselves,  when  they're  keen 
enough  on  each  other.  Our  job  is  to  help 
'em  get  keen  enough." 

"  I'll  help  'em  for  all  I'm  worth,"  said 
Ronnie  grimly,  almost  threateningly. 

"  How  ?  "  The  Owl  was  frankly  sceptical. 

"  How  ?  Oh,  by  throwing  out  hints — and 
—and  coughing  '  Ahem  !  '  whenever  I  come 
upon  'em  unexpectedly,  and — and  all  that." 

The  Owl  smiled.  "  No  earthly,"  he  said. 
"  That'd  only  put  'em  off.  No,  we  must 
somehow  make  'em  think  that — that  they've 
got  to  marry  ;  that  it's  intended  by  some 
force  stronger  than  themselves — a — a  sort 
of  rummy,  creepy  arrangement  which  they 
daren't  ignore.  Wait  a  sec.  I'll  explain  in 
half  a  tick." 

Ronnie  waited.  He  was  rewarded.  The 
Owl  spake  as  one  inspired.  "  You  know 
that  old  josser  they  were  all  gassing  about 
after  dinner  last  night — that  ancestor  chap 
of  yours,  Sir  Adrian  Costain  ?  Well,  how'd 
it  be  if  we  were  to  come  across  some  ancient 
document,  yellow  with  age  and  all  its  '  s's  ' 
looking  like  '  f's,'  written  by  him  in  the  dim 
past  ?  I  mean,  some  yarn — a  sort  of  pro- 
phecy— the  kind  of  thing  those  chaps  used 
to  go  in  for — with  cursings  and  blessings 
attached — gen'rally  in  rhyme." 

Ronnie  nodded.  "  Awful  muck,"  he  com- 
mented. 

"  Of  course.  But  if  we  can  find  a  message 
from  Sir  Adrian  saying  in  a  roundabout  way 
that  Margery  must  marry  old  Trevor,  it'd 
be  a  bit  thick  if  they  went  dead  against  his 
wishes.  Anyway,  it'd  open  their  eyes  to 
what  the  dead  expected  of  'em." 

Ronnie  could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

"  Such  as  ?  "he  asked  encouragingly. 

The  Owl  writhed  about  on  the  grass  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  was  delivered  of 

"  Every  nice  girl  of  the  Costain  race 
Shall  marry  a  chap  with  a  freckled  face." 

"  Not  bad,"  said  Ronnie. 

"  Because,  you  see,  old  Trevor's  freckled 
like  billy-o." 

"  Yes,  not  half  bad.  Try  again.  Take 
your  time  and  have  another  shot/' 

In  due  course  the  Owl  spake  yet  again  : 

"I  shan't  rest  properly,  when  I  am  dead, 
Till  Costain's  husband  can  break  from  leg.'' 

Ronnie  grinned.  "  Doesn't  rhyme,"  he 
said. 
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The  Owl's  big  eyes  grew  sombre.  "  P'r'aps 
Sir  Adrian  thought  it  did,"  he  retorted 
morosely  ;  "  ancestors  hadn't  much  educa- 
tion. Anyhow,  old  Trevor  can  break  from 
leg  like  billy-o.  From  the  off,  too."  A  sullen 
pause.   Then  :  "  What  price  this  % 

11  When  Costain  maid  mates  with  Trevor, 
I'll  rest  in  peace  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  Hot  stuff  !  "  said  Ronnie.  "  That  ought 
to  do  the  trick.  Now,  how  can  we  arrange  to 

find  the  doc What  on  earth's  up,  Owl  ? 

Have  you  gone  potty  %  " 

"  No,  no,  I'm  all  right,"  gasped  the  Owl, 
whose  face  had  suddenly  assumed  a  crimson 
hue,  and  whose  eyes  threatened  to  leave 
their  sockets.  "  It — it's  only  that  I've  just 
thought  of  something  that  knocks  the 
stuffing  out  of  the  ancient  document — some- 
thing that's  hound  to  win." 

"  What  is  it  ?  Loosen  your  collar  and 
tell  me." 

"  It's  this.  Did  you  spot  what  Margery 
and  two  or  three  of  the  house-party  were 
up  to  in  the  inner  drawing-room  last  night  ? 
Did  you  %  " 
"  Some  dashed  silly  game  with  a  table." 
"  Yes,  table-turning.  Getting  messages 
from  spirits.  /  know  how  it's  done.  I  mean, 
I  know  all  about  the  theory  that  the  table 
tilts  out  letters  which  spell  words.  And  I've 
got  a  little  book — a  book  on  conjuring — 
telling  you  how  you  can  fake  messages." 

"  What  ho  !  "  breathed  Ronnie,  getting  a 
glimmer. 

"  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  strap  a  knife 
or  fork  or  something  under  your  wrist,  and 
then,  when  you  put  your  hands  on  the  table 
— as  all  the  silly  asses  do — the  knife  or  fork 
slips  under  the  ledge,  and  you  can  tilt  the 
table  like  fun  without  anyone  suspecting 
your  blessed  game." 
"  She  bumpeth  !  "  cried  Ronnie. 
"  She  mil",  corrected  the  Owl,  "  if  you  do 
your  share." 

"  Tell  me  what  I've  to  do,  Owl,  and  it's 
as  good  as  done." 

"  Go  and  gas  to  the  chief  table-turner 
about  me.  She's  a  scraggy  female  who  looks 
as  if  she'd  blanco'd  her  face — yoit  can't 
mistake  her.  Tell  her  I'm  not  like  other 
boys— that  I'm  a  weird  sort  of  a  chap  with 
rummy  nerves.  Above  all,  tell  her  I'm  a 
medium." 

"A  medium  ?  A  medium  fast  bowler, 
d'youmean?" 

"  No,  no,  not  a  medium  anything — just  a 
medium,  A  medium's  a  chap  that  attracts 
spooks  as  easily  as  raspberry  jam  does  wasps. 
She'll    understand.     It'll    prepare    her    for 


what's  coming,  keep  her  from  smelling  a  rat, 
make  her  believe  anything." 

"  A  medium,"  murmured  Ronnie,  com- 
mitting the  unusual  word  to  memory. 

"  Yes.  I'll  get  'em  to  let  me  sit  at  the 
table  to-night  with  'em,  and  then  what 
price  Sir  Adrian  getting  a  move  on  ?  What 
price  a  voice  from  the  bally  crumbling 
tomb  ?  " 

"  Owl,"  said  Ronnie,  "  shake  hands. 
Dash  it,  man,  you  must  leave  your  rotten 
prep,  school  at  once." 

"  Oh,  rather,"  said  the  delighted  Owl 

II. 

The  small  inner  drawing-room,  curtained 
off  from  the  larger  brilliantly-lit  room,  had 
for  its  sole  illumination  the  light  of  but  one 
discreetly-shaded  candle.  Remote  from  this 
feeble  flicker,  in  a  gloomy  corner,  four  people 
sat  round  a  small  table,  their  finger-tips 
resting  lightly  on  its  surface.  The  "  sitting  " 
had  just  begun. 

"  Well,"  sighed  Margery  rather  hopelessly, 
"  I  wonder  if  we'll  get  anything  interesting 
to-night  %  " 

A  stout,  reddish-faced  young  man  on  her 
immediate  right  said  he  expected  so.  What 
he  had  every  reason  to  expect  was  the 
happiness  of  frequently  pressing  Margery's 
little  little  finger  with  his  big  little  finger. 
This  happiness  had  been  his  in  some  measure 
the  night  before,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rest  of  the  tommy-rot 
was  jolly  well  worth  it.  He  was  utterly  a 
materialist. 

"  Ah,"  breathed  the  lady  opposite 
Margery,  a  pale,  earnest  lady,  almost  chin- 
less,  "  I  wonder  !  Something  seems  to  tell 
me  that  the  conditions  are  favourable.  I 
believe  to-night  the  veil  will  be  lifted,  and 
that  we  shall  get  something  more  intimate 
than  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
happy." 

The  fourth  member  of  the  little  group 
yawned.  She  was  an  elderly  spinster,  who 
was  there  simply  because  she  did  not  play 
Auction. 

The  heavy  curtains  parted. 

"  Might — might  I  join  you  V 

The  Owl  dropped  against  the  curtains,  his 
big  eyes  pleading,  his  voice  awed,  depre- 
cating. The  V  of  his  shirt-front  and  the 
broad  sweep  of  his  Eton  collar  gleamed  with 
a  pure  white  radiance. 

Margery  laughed  rather  unkindly. 

"  You,  Owl  ?  Why,  you're  only  a 
kid!" 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Owl,  with  disarming 


"The  Owl  leaned  back  dangerously  on  his  piano-stool,  conscious  of 


humility,  "  but — but  sometimes  kids  have 
queer  experiences,  don't  they  ?  And — and 
I'm — interested  in — in  all  this." 

The  pale,  earnest  lady  pushed  back  her 
chair.  .   ..  , 

"He  is  right,  he  is  right — the  child  is 
right !  "  she  whispered  in  the  deepest 
contralto.  "  Psychical  phenomena  often 
occur  in  the    presence  of   boys  of   tender 


age.  Come  here,  my  little  fellow.  Eonald 
has  spoken  to  me  about  you." 

The  Owl  modestly  drew  near,  and  none 
could  guess  that  his  soul  seethed  within  him 
by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
contralto  lady  had  addressed  him. 

"Now,"  said  the  lady,  patting  his  head 
unpleasantly  in  the  kindest  manner,  "  don't 
be  afraid.    Tell  me  why  you  are  interested 


that  dreadful  sinking  feeling.     '  What's  the  matter  ? '  he  stammered." 


in  these  experiments.  Have  you,  perhaps, 
had  some  strange  experience  of  your  own  ?  " 

The  Owl  jerked  back  his  head—under 
pretence  of  outwitting  an  imminent  sneeze 
—and  smiled  with  attractive  shyness. 

"  I— I  hardly  like  to  speak  about  it,"  he 
hesitated.  "You— you'd  only  laugh." 

"  Laiigh  I  "echoed  the  earnest,  pale  lady, 
with  a  furious  glance  at  the  stout  young 


man,  who  was  already  exhibiting  indications 
of  amusement.  "  Laugh  ?  Indeed,  no  ;  not 
one  of  us  would  dream  of  doing  so.  Speak  !  " 
"  Well,"  said  the  Owl,  with  a  charming 
wistfulness,  "  a  night  or  two  ago,  when  I  was 
going  along  the  corridor  upstairs  on  my 
way  to  bed,  I— I  thought  I  felt  a— a  hand 
placed  lightly  on  my  shoulder.  I  looked 
round  at  once,  but  I  couldn't  see  anyone, 
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but — but  I  felt  a — a  sort  of  icy  blast  sweep 
past  me." 

"  Ha  !  "  breathed  the  pale,  earnest  lady. 

"  Of  course  it  was  nothing,"  continued  the 
Owl  uneasily.    "  Nothing  at  all." 

"  And  perhaps  it  wras,"  said  the  pale, 
earnest  lady  confidently. 

"  I  was  just  passing  the  big  picture  of  Sir 
Adrian  at  the  time,"  mused  the  Owl. 

The  earnest  lady  nodded  several  times,  as 
though  to  imply  that  she  understood  every- 
thing, and  that  it  was  just  as  she  might  have 
expected.  The  mouth  of  the  stout  young 
man  gaped,  Margery's  eyes  widened,  and  the 
elderly  spinster  yawned  for  the  second  time. 

The  pale,  earnest  lady  shifted  her  chair. 

"  Bring  up  that  piano-stool,  and  come  and 
sit  beside  me,"  she  said  gravely  to  the  Owl. 
"  You  are  a  medium — distinctly  clairvoyant. 
I  anticipate  we  shall  get  remarkable  results 
this  evening.  It  is  just  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  Sir  Adrian  himself  might 
communicate." 

Margery  affected  to  shiver,  and  the  stout 
young  man  reassured  her  with  his  big  little 
finger. 

"  Now,  dear,"  said  the  pale,  earnest  lady 
to  the  much  embarrassed  Owl,  "  put  your 
fingers  on  the  table." 

The  Owl  did  so,  the  implement  beneath 
his  wrist  adjusting  itself  to  a  nicety.  "  I 
don't  suppose  anything  will  happen,"  he 
said,  subtly  sceptic. 

The  pale  lady  snorted  gently.  "  Wait," 
she  whispered, ' "  just  wait !  " 

At  the  other  side  of  the  drawn  curtains 
Mr.  Trevor — wholly  unaware  of  the  matri- 
monial agency  about  to  be  conducted  by  Sir 
Adrian  in  the  realms  of  spirit — sat  at  the 
Auction  table  —  in  fact,  "  all  unmindful 
of  his  fate,  the  little  victim  played."  Nearer 
the  curtains,  almost  glued  against  them, 
sat  Konnie,  ostensibly  engrossed  in  a  dull 
photograph  album  bearing  the  misleading 
title  of  "  Sunny  Memories  "  ;  in  reality,  his 
eyes  wandered  frequently  and  speculatively 
toward  Old  Trevor,  but  his  ears  were  pain- 
fully alert  to  catch  every  fragment  of 
/  psychic  intelligence  that  might  reach  him 
from  the  seance  room.  Would  the  Owl  bring 
it  off  ?  Would  next  term  be  rendered  a  pure 
joy  by  reason  of  his  being  able  to  refer 
to  "Old  Trevor,  my  brother-in-law,  you 
knbw,rt  whenever  occasion  warranted  such 
a  reference,  and,  indeed,  when  it  in  no 
wise  warranted  it  ? 

Within  the  curtained  room  the  Owl  was 
doing  his  best  for  Bonnie.  A  tremendous 
lurch  of  the  tabic  had  already  been  achieved, 


and  had  drawn  ecstatic  cries  from  the  pale, 
earnest  lady. 

"  There  is  much  power  here  to-night," 
she  averred,  gravely  appreciative.  "  Shall 
I  do  the  interrogating,  Margerv,  or  will 
you  %  " 

"  Oh,  you,  please  !  "  Margery's  voice 
fluttered  a  little.  The  table  had  certainly 
never  lurched  with  such  enthusiasm  before. 
Was  there  something  in  this,  after  all  1 
Something  more  than — well,  the  big  little 
finger  in  such  close  rapport  with  her  own  % 

The  earnest  lady  attempted  to  infuse  a 
fictitious  brightness  into  her  voice,  but 
succeeded  only  in  achieving  the  condescend- 
ing familiarity  with  which  indulgent  em- 
ployers are  wont  to  address  the  gardener's 
children  at  the  lodge  gates. 

"  Are  you  there  ?  "  she  asked,  staring 
encouragingly  at  the  ceiling. 

The  Owl,  awed  to  a  degree,  followed  the 
direction  of  her  eyes  with  his  own,  and  the 
table  lurched  again  affirmatively. 

"  Who  are  you,  friend  ?  "  asked  the  pale 
one  mincingly. 

There  was  a  short  pause  while  the  Owl 
concentrated  deeply  upon  the  alphabet — 
for  spelling  was  not  his  strong  point.  Then 
the  table  began  a  series  of  laborious  bumps. 
At  a  sign  from  the  pale  lady,  Margery 
coimted  and  interpreted  the  bumps. 

"  Hale,  thou  earth-dwellers  !  " 

The  stout  young  man  sniggered. 

i;  Spelling  ain't  the  ghost's  strong  suit," 
he  commented. 

The  table  angrily  got  a  move  on  again. 

"  Go  and  boil  your  head,  varlet ! "  was  its 
message. 

The  stout  young  man,  resenting  this  com- 
mand, exhibited  signs  of  wishing  to  engage 
in  pointed  repartee,  but  the  pale  lady  hastily 
intervened. 

"Hush  !  "  she  implored.  "  Don't  annoy 
him,  or  you  may  spoil  all.  The  dear  spirits 
are  dreadfully  touchy.  Ah,  the  table  is 
moving  again  !  "  Then,  very  reverently,  not 
to  say  sycophantically  :  "  Please  deign  to 
tell  us  your  name,  friend." 

After  a  few  minutes  Margery  interpreted  : 

"  /  am  Sir  Adryun,  gadzooks." 

The  sitters  exchanged  awed  glances.  The 
glance  of  the  Owl  was  particularly  awed. 

"But  this  is  wonderful !  "  gasped  the  pale 
lady.  'V 

"Fancy  Sir  Adrian  himself  coming,  to 
speak  to  us  !  "  whispered  Margery.  - 
,. "  Fancy  !  "  echoed  the  Owl. 

The  stout  young  man  said  nothing,  though 
he  was  well-nigh  bursting  with  the  effort  it 
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cost  him  to  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  the 
late  baronet's  inability  to  spell  his  own  name 
correctly. 

"  Continue,  pray,  Sir  Adrian  !  "  implored 
the  pale  lady.  "  You  have,  no  doubt,  some 
message  ?  " 

"  Odsfish,"  responded  the  table,  "  but  thou 
hast  gessed  aright,  fair  dame" 

The  pale  lady  simpered.  What  a  delightful 
thing  old-world  courtesy  was  ! 

"  What  is  the  message  ?  "  she  cooed. 

"  Egad"  tilted  the  table,  "  'tis  adressed  to 
my  own  kith  and  kin.  I  would  parley  with  the 
sorcy  wench  Margery,  stop  my  vitals  !  " 

"  M-me  '?  "  stammered  Margery. 

"  Aye,  to  you,  pretty  baggage,  gadzooks !  " 
asserted  the  table. 

"Not  so  much  of  the  baggage,"  growled 
the  stout  young  man. 

"  Oh,  hush  !  "  entreated  the  pale  lady. 
*'  Well  ?    Oh,  do  go  on,  dear  Sir  Adrian  !  " 

For  a  moment  or  two  there  was  no 
response,  while  the  Owl  appeared  to  be 
troubled  with  a  slight  tickling  of  one  of  his 
wrists — possibly  an  access  of  magnetism,  and 
possibly  not.  Presently,  however,  the  table 
continued  its  marvellous  message  with 
reinforced  power. 

"  /  rithe  in  torment,"  it  announced 
astonishingly. 

The  stout  young  man  grinned  involun- 
tarily and  raised  his  eyebrows  as  who  should 
say,  "  I'm  not  surprised,"  but  the  pale  lady, 
though  obviously  shocked,  was  sympathetic 
in  the  sick-room  manner. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  she  said.  "  Tut-tut !  Too 
bad,  dear  Sir  Adrian.  Let  us  hope  it  is  but 
a  temporary — er — discomfort." 

"  And,"  continued  the  table  weightily, 
"  it's  Margery's  forlt." 

"  My — my  fault  ?  "  echoed  Margery  un- 
easily. "  But  how  ?  " 

"  Rot !  "  cried  the  stout  young  man 
indignantly. 

"  Oh,  hush  !  "  implored  the  pale  lady. 
"  Expound  to  us,  dear  friend,  how  Margery 
— unwittingly,  I  am  sure — has  rendered  you 
so — so  uncomfortable  in — in  the  place  vou 
are." 

"  Odsfish"  answered  the  table,  "  she  is  a 
spinster" 

The  pale  lady  drew  in  her  breath  swiftly  ; 
a  deep  colour  flooded  Margery's  cheeks,  and 
a  deeper  one  the  cheeks  of  the  stout  young 
man. 

"  We  can  easily  alter  that,  sir,"  he  said 
cheerily. 

"  Hist,  scurvy  nave  !  "  retorted  the  table. 
"  /  have  chosen  the  mate  for  the  wench" 


"  The  dooce  you  have  !  "  said  the  stout 
young  man  less  cheerily. 

"Aye,  by  the  rude"  the  table  replied. 
"  Hark  ye.  In  my  tempestyus  youth  I  slit  the 
gullet  of  a  man  in  a  dewel,  and  unless  my 
disendunt  Margery  weds  one  of  the  same  name, 
I  shall  continue  to  rithe  in  torment  and  hornt 
her." 

"  Who's  the  bloke  ?  "  growled  the  stout 
young  man. 

"  One  Trevor,"  answered  the  table. 
There  was  a  brief  but  quite  complete 
silence.  Then  the  frank  guffaw  of  the  stout 
young  man  mingled  with  the  spontaneous 
and  musical  chime  of  Margery's  laughter, 
the  half- suppressed  and  shamefaced  titter  of 
the  pale  lady,  and  the  ugly  cackling  of  the 
elderly  female  who  did  not  play  Auction. 

The  Owl  leaned  back  dangerously  on  his 
piano-stool,  conscious  of  that  dreadful 
sinking  feeling. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  stammered 
"  Wh-at's  up  ?  " 

But  Margery  was  already  at  the  dividing 
curtains  and  had  flung  them  apart,  greatly 
disturbing  the  absorbed  Ronnie  in  the 
process. 

"  Jimmy  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  Jimmy,  do 
listen  !    This  is  really  priceless  !  " 

The  card-players  suspended  their  game. 
Jimmy  Trevor  grinned  encouragingly  at 
Margery. 

"  What's  priceless  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Why,  the  spirit  of  Sir  Adrian  says  I've 
got  to  marry  you  !  " 

Amidst  shrieks  of  laughter,  Trevor 
affected  to  give  the  matter  earnest  con- 
sideration.   Then — 

"We'll  ask  Molly,"  he  said.  "  She\s 
coming  to-morrow,  you  know  ;  her  aunt's 
better.  But  don't  build  on  it,  Margery.  It 
would  be  unkind  to  raise  your  hopes.  Molly 
and  I  have  been  married  only  a  month,  you 
see." 

Ronnie  dropped  "  Sunny  Memories  "  with 
a  resounding  crash  just  as  the  stout  young 
man  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the 
curtains,  holding  the  Owl  very  firmly  by  one 
of  his  wrists, 

Ronnie  and  the  Owl,  each  holding  a  bed- 
room candle,  paused  in  the  corridor  ere 
parting  for  the  night.  From  the  wall  there 
looked  down  upon  them  the  historic 
portrait  of  Sir  Adrian  Costain, 

"  Well,"  said  the  Owl  glumly,  "  all  I  can 
say  is  that  you  jolly  well  made  a  blithering 
ass  of  me,  Ronnie." 

"  Sorry,   Owl,"   said  Ronnie,   "  but  how 
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was  I  to  know  that  Old  Trevor  had  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  get  married  on  the  quiet  ? 
I  never  heard  a  word  of  it  till  to-night." 

The  Owl  nodded  forgiveness. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  minded  so  much,"  he 
averred,  "  if  that  red-faced  lout  who's 
sweet  on  Margery  hadn't  spotted  the  fork 
under  my  wTrist  and  given  the  whole  show 
away.  You  see,  I — I  was  really  beginning  to 
— to  think,  in  a  queer  sort  of  a  way,  that — 
that  it  really  was  Sir  Adrian  who  was  tilting 
the  table,  and " 

The  Owl  broke  off  and  gave  a  little  tremu- 


lous cry.  His  candle,  wavering  in  his  hand, 
cast  a  flickering  shadow  across  the  portrait. 

"  Look  !  "  he  gasped,  his  voice  mounting 
to  a  quavery  falsetto. 

Bonnie,  angry — angry  because  he  wras 
frightened— followed  the  direction  of  the 
Owl's  wide,  horrified  gaze  ;  it  was  fixed  upon 
Sir  Adrian's  face. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  d'you  see  ?  What  do 
you  think  you  see  ?  " 

But  the  Owl  was  half-way  down  the 
corridor. 

"  He  wrinked  !  "  he  cried. 


*& 


SEA-GULLS. 

V17E  are  the  children  of  the  waves 

*         And  perilous  caves, 
Born  of  the  grey=winged,  wandering  cloud 

And  white  sea-shroud ; 
Creatures  of  islands  far  and  faerie, 
Back  to  the  nests  in  our  rocky  eyrie 
Over  the  changing  sea  we  roam, 

Children  of  foam. 

We  are  the  cushats  of  the  sea; 

Drowsily 
Out  on  his  halcyon  breast  we  float, 

Each  a  faerie  boat; 
Silver  sails  all  furled  from  motion, 
Dreaming  things  on  a  dreaming  ocean, 
Shifting,  drifting  lazily 

Doves  of  the  sea. 


We  are  the  daughters  of  the  storm. 

Close  and  warm 
Sleep  the  mortals  under  their  eaves. 

Like  whirling  leaves 
Wheel  we  out  with  wail  and  shrieTc 
To  the  drowning  men  and  the  broken  wreck, 
Keening  the  burial  song  of  life-^ 

Daughters  of  strife! 
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IN  the  village  of  P'pie,  at  the  foot  of 
that  gaunt  and  hungry  mountain  which 
men  called  Limpisi,  or  Limbi,  there 
lived  a  young  man  whose  parents  had  died 
when  he  was  a  child,  for  in  those  far-off 
days  the  Devil  Woman  of  Limbi  demanded 
double  sacrifices,  and  it  was  the  custom  to 
slay,  not  the  child  who  was  born  upon  her 
holy  day — which  was  the  ninth  of  the  new 
moon—but  his  parents. 

Therefore  he  was  called  by  acclamation 
M'sufu-m'goba —  "  the-fortunate-boy-who- 
was-not-his-own-father."  All  children  who 
are  born  of  sacrificed  parents  are  notoriously 
clever,  and  M'sufu  was  favoured  of  ghosts 
and  devils.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was 
walking-young  he  climbed  up  to  the  cave 
of  the  Holy  Devil  Woman  herself,  passing 
through  the  guard  of  Virgins,  who  kept  the 
hillside,  in  a  most  miraculous  way,  and 
that  he  had  totter  d  into  that  dreadful  cave 
whence  no  human  had  emerged  alive,  and 
had  found  the  Old  Woman  sleeping. 

He  came  forth  alive  and  again  reached 
the  village.  So  it  was  said — and  said  se- 
cretly between  husband  and  wife,  or  woman 
and  lover  (for  these  latter  trust  one 
another).  Aloud  or  openly  not  one  spoke 
of  such  a  fearful  exploit,  or  even  mentioned 
the  Old  Woman,  save  parabolically  or  by 
allusion. 

But  to  this  visit  and  the  inspiration  of 
The-Cave-of-Going-In  were  ascribed  the 
wonderful  powers  which  came  to  him  later 
in  life. 

It  is  told  that,  seated  at  food  with  one  of 
the  families  which  had  adopted  him,  he 
suddenly  broke  an  hour's  silence. 


"  K'lama  and  his  goat  are  dead  by  the 
deep-stones." 

."  Silence,  little  child,"  said  his  indignant 
foster-parent.  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
talk  when  I  am  eating  ?  In  this  way  all 
devils  get  into  a  man's  body  when  his  mind 
is  thrown  all-ways." 

Nevertheless,  a  search-party  was  sent  out, 
and  K'lama  and  his  goat  were  found  dead 
at  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  bluff  ;  and  one  old 
man  had  seen  this  happen,  the  goat  being 
suddenly  mad  and  leaping  with  K'lama  at 
the  leash  of  it,  just  as  the  sun  rim  tipped 
the  mountain-top.  At  such  an  hour  had 
M'sufu  spoken  ! 

Then  another  miracle.  One  Doboba,  a 
gardener,  had  flogged  M'sufu  for  stealing 
bananas  from  his  garden. 

"  Man,"  said  M'sufu,  rubbing  his  tingling 
seat,  "  a  tree  will  fall  upon  you  in  two  nights, 
and  you  will  be  with  the  ghosts." 

And  two  nights  after  this  Doboba  died 
in  such  a  way. 

The  story  and  the  fame  of  M'sufu  spread 
until  his  name  was  spoken  even  in  the  inti- 
mate places  of  the  Old  King's  hut.  And 
there  came  one  Kabalaka,  Chief  of  all  the 
Tofolaka,  this  being  the  country  which  is 
separated  from  the  Ochori  by  the  Ghost 
Mountains,  and  Kabalaka  was  a  great  man 
in  the  King's  eyes,  being  his  seni-seni, 
which  means  Chief  Mini  ter. 

"  Oh,  prophesy  for  me,  M'sufu,"  he  said, 
and  before  the  whole  twittering  village- 
aghast  at  the  advent  of  this  amazing  prince 
and  his  ten  companies  of  spearsmen  and 
his  dancing  women — M'sufu  stood  up. 

"  Lord,"    he    said,    "  the    crops   of    the 
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Janet  will  be  good  and  better  than  good. 
But  the  crops  of  the  Fongini  shall  die, 
because  no  rain  will  come  anal  the  earth 
will,  crack. ,y 

li  What  else  ?  "  said  Kabalaka,  not  dis- 
pleased, for  he  hated  the  Fongini  and  Lubo- 
lama,  their  chief,  and  was  jealous  of  his 
influence;  with  the  Old  King. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  young  seer,  sweating 
greatly,  "  the  son  of  your  wife  is  sick  and 
near  to  death,  but  on  the  rind  of  the  moon 
he  shall  live  again." 

Kabalaka  bent  his  brows,  for  he  loved 
the  son  of  his  wife,  and  made  a  forced 
march  back  to  Rimi-Rimi  to  find  the  child 
already  laid  for  death,  with  clay  upon  his 
eyelids. 

"  Wait  until  the  rind  of  the  moon,  for 
this  child  will  not  die,"  said  Kabalaka  in 
a  confident  tone,  but  inwardly  aching. 

So  they  waited,  watching  the  fluttering 
breath  of  the  boy,  the  women-folk  going 
out  every  morning  to  pluck  green  leaves 
to  deck  their  bodies  in  the  death  dance. 
But  on  the  rind  of  the  moon  the  child 
opened  his  eyes  and  .smiled  and  asked  for 
milk. 

And  then  a  week  later,  when  the  people 
of  The  True  Land,  as  Rimi-Rimi  was  called, 
were  labouring  to  get  in  their  mighty  crops, 
there  came  to  the  city  Lubolama  of  the 
Fongini,  begging  remission  of  tribute. 

"  For  my  crops  have  failed,  Old  King," 
he  said,  "  and  there  has  been  no  rain, 
so  that  the  fields  are  cut  with  great 
cracks." 

That  night  the  Old  King  sent  for  M'sufu, 
and  the  prophet,  wearing  a  beautiful  brass 
chain  which  the  grateful  Kabalaka  had  sent 
him,  arrived  in  the  city  at  the  very  hour 
the  king's  guard  pulled  down  Hughes 
ap  Hughes  Lloyd  Thomas,  Inspector  of 
Territories  in  the  service  of  the  British 
Government. 

Lloyd  Thomas,  in  the  days  before  he 
entered  the  Service,  had  been  an  evangelist 
— a  fiery  Welsh  revivalist  who  had  stirred 
the  Rhondda  Valley  by  the  silvery  elo- 
quence of  his  tongue.  Something  of  a 
mystic,  fay  as  all  Celts  are,  he  had  strangely 
survived  the  pitfalls  which  await  earnest 
men  who  take  service  under  Government. 
It  was  the  innate  spirituality  of  the  man, 
the  soul  in  him,  and  his  faith,  that  made 
him  smile  whimsically  up  into  the  lowered 
face  of  K'salugu  M'popo,  the  Old  One, 
Lord  and  Paramount  Lord  of  the  Great 
King's  territory. 

They  had  staked  him  out  before  the  Old 


King's  hut,  and  his  head  was  hot  from  the 
king's  fire  which  burnt  behind  him.  His 
travel-soiled  drill  was  stiff  with  his  blood, 
great  rents  and  tears  in  his  coat  showed  his 
broad  white  chest  and  the  dark  brown  V  of 
his  shirt  opening ;  but  though  he  lay  on  the 
very  edge  of  darkness,  his  heart  was  big 
within  him,  and  he  smiled,  thanking  God 
in  his  soul  that  there  was  no  woman  whose 
face  would  blanch  at  the  news,  or  child 
to  wonder  or  forget,  or  mother  to  be 
stricken. 

"  Ho,  Tomini,"  said  the  Old  King  mock- 
ingly, and  blinking  down  at  his  prisoner 
through  his  narrow  eye-slits,  "  you  called 
me  to  palaver  before  my  people,  and  I  am 
here." 

Lloyd  Thomas  could  turn  his  head,  did 
he  desire,  and  see  a  sector  of  that  vast  con- 
gregation which  waited  to  witness  his  end 
— tier  upon  tier  of  curious  brown  faces, 
open-eyed  with  interest,  children  who 
desired  sensational  amusement.  Truly  he 
knew  that  all  the  city  of  Rimi-Rimi  was 
present. 

"  I  came  in  peace,  K'salugu  M'popo," 
he  said,  il  desiring  only  to  find  Fergisi  and 
his  daughter  ;  for  evil  news  has  gone  out 
about  them,  and  his  own  wife  came  to  my 
King,  telling  of  a  killing  palaver.  Therefore 
my  King  has  sent  me,  bringing  you  many 
beautiful  presents,  and  knowing  that  you 
are  strong  for  him,  and  will  tell  me  about 
this  God-man." 

The  presents  were  stacked  in  a  heap  by 
the  side  of  the  Old  King's  stool — bolts  of 
cloth,  shimmering  glass  necklaces,  looking- 
glasses  such  as  kings  love,  being  in  gilt 
frames. 

The  king  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the 
prisoner  and  bent  down  to  pick  up  a  neck- 
lace. He  held  it  in  his  hand  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  tossed  it  into 
the  fire.  At  a  word  from  his  master,  Kaba- 
laka picked  up  the  remainder  and  flung 
them  into  the  blaze. 

Lloyd  Thomas  set  his  teeth,  for  he  knew 
the  significance  of  this. 

"  Lord,  since  I  am  to  die,  let  me  die 
quickly,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Let  Jububu  and  M'tara,  who  skin  men 
easily,  come  to  me,"  said  the  Old  King, 
and  two  naked  men  came  from  behind  the 
fire,  their  little  knives  in  their  hands. 

"  0  king  " — it  was  Lloyd  Thomas  who 
mocked  now,  and  there  was  a  fire  in  his 
eyes  which  was  wonderful — "  0  skinner  of 
men  and  slayer  of  little  girls,  one  day 
and  another  day  you  shall  live,  and  then 
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shall  come  one  in  my  place,  and  he  shall 
smell  you  out  and  feed  your  bodies  to  the 
fishes." 

"  Let  the  skinning  men  work  slowly," 
said  the  Old  King,  rubbing  his  scrubby 
chin,  and  the  two  who  knelt  at  Lloyd 
Thomas's  feet  whetted  their  little  knives 
on  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

"  He  shall  come — behold,  I  see  him !  " 
cried  the  doomed  man.  "  Sandi  Ingonda, 
the  tiger  and  the  eater  of  kings  !  " 

"  Ko  !  " 

The  king  half  rose  from  his  chair,  his 
puckered  face  working. 

"  0  men,  let  me  speak,"  he  said  huskily, 
"  for  this  man  has  said  a  wicked  thing, 
Sandi  being  dead.  Yet  if  he  lived,  who  can 
cross  the  mountains  of  ghosts,  where  my 
regiments  sit  ?  Or  can  his  iron  puc-a-puc 
force  a  way  through  the  swift  waters  of 
the  river  ?  " 

"  He  will  come,"  said  the  prisoner 
solemnly,  "  and  he  shall  stand  where  I  lie, 
and  on  that  hour  you  shall  die,  K'salugu 
M'popo." 

The  Old  Man  blinked  and  blinked. 

"  This  is  evil  talk,  and  this  man  is  a  liar, 
for  Sandi  is  not.  Did  not  the  man  of  the 
Akasava  say  that  Sandi  went  out  upon 
the  black  waters  and  fell  through  a  hole  in 
the  world  ?  " 

"  Lord  king,  it  was  said,"  agreed  Kaba- 
laka. 

The  king  sat  back  on  his  stool. 

"  If  Sandi  comes,  he  dies,  by  death,"  he 
swore  uneasily,  "  for  I  who  sent  the  daughter 
of  the  God-man  into  the  earth  and  delivered 
the  God-man  himself  to  the  Terrible  Woman 
of  Limbi,  even  I  have  no  fear.    0  M'sufu  !  " 

And  there  came  from  amongst  the 
women  behind  the  king  a  youth  wearing  a 
glittering  chain. 

"  0  M'sufu,  see  this  man.  Now  prophesy 
for  me,  shall  Sandi  come  to  this  land,  where 
he  has  never  come  before,  for  is  not  this 
land  called  Allimini,*  and  was  there  not 
held  a  great  palaver  because  the  white 
Frenchis  came,  cala  cola,  and  how  may 
Sandi,  who  is  neither  Frenchi  nor  Allimini, 
but  Inegi,  put  foot  in  this  land  ?  " 

M'sufu  realised  the  splendour  of  the 
moment,  and  strutted  forth,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  arms  extended. 

"  Hear  me,  Great  King.  Hear  M'sufu, 
who  has  strange  and  lovely  powers.  For  I 
say  that  Sandi  shall  not  come  to  this  land 
again — neither  to  the   king's  country,  nor 

*  German. 


to  the  lands  of  the  base  people  on  the  lower 
river.   He  is  as  dead." 

The  Old  King  was  on  his  feet,  his  legs 
trembling. 

"  Hear  him  !  "  he  yelled,  and  snatched 
his  killing  spears  from  the  ground  beside 
him.  "  0  Tomini,  hear  this  man — liar — liar 
—liar  !  " 

And  with  every  word  he  struck,  though 
he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble, 
for  Lloyd  Thomas  died  at  the  first  blow. 

The  Old  King  looked  down  at  his  work, 
and  his  head  was  shaking. 

"  0  ko,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  bad  palaver, 
for  I  have  killed  this  man  too  quickly. 
Now,  M'sufu,  your  voice  has  been  beautiful 
to  me,  and  you  shall  build  in  the  shadow  of 
my  hut.  For  I  know  now  that  Sandi  will 
not  come.  But  if  a  devil  is  in  your  heart, 
and  you  have  spoken  lies,  you  shall  lie- 
where  he  lies,  the  Cold  One,  and  my  skinning 
men  shall  know  your  voice." 

There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  British  Colonial  Office  which  chills  the 
stranger  to  an  awed  silence.  The  solemnity 
of  lofty  corridors  and  pale  long  windows  is 
oppressive.  Noble  and  sombre  doors,  set  at 
intervals  as  regular  as  the  cells  of  a  prison, 
suggest  that  each  door  hides  some  splendid 
felon.  There  are  in  these  corridors  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day  no  manifestations 
of  life,  save  for  the  occasional  ghostly 
apparition  of  a  solitary  clerk,  whose  appear- 
ance in  the  vista  of  desolation  is  heralded 
by  the  deep  boom  of  a  closing  door,  sounding 
to  the  nervous  visitor  like  a  minute  gun 
saluting  the  shade  of  a  mourned  official. 

A  tanned,  slight  man  came  into  one  of 
these  corridors  on  an  October  afternoon, 
and  the  sound  of  his  halting  feet  echoed 
hollowly.  He  was  consulting  a  letter,  and 
stopped  at  each  doorway  to  examine  the 
number.  Presently  he  stopped,  hesitated, 
and  knocked.  A  subdued  official  voice  bade 
him  enter. 

The  room  was  occupied  by  two  sedate 
young  gentlemen,  whose  desks  had  been  so 
disposed  that  each  had  an  equal  opportunity 
of  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  at  sight 
of  Sanders  one  of  the  youths  rose  with  a 
heaviness  of  movement  that  suggested  pre- 
mature age — this  also  being  part  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Colonial  Office — and 
walked  with  a  certain  majesty  across  the 
room. 

"  Mr.  Sanders  ?  "  he  whispered  rather 
than  said.  "  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Under-Secretary 
was  expecting  to  see  you."     He  looked  at 
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his  watch.     "  I  think  he  will  be  disengaged 
now.    Won't  you  please  sit  down  ?  "- 

Sanders  was  too  impatient  and  too 
nervous  to  sit.  He  had  all  the  open-air 
man's  horror  of  Government  offices,  and 
his  visits  to  the  headquarters  of  his  old 
Department  had  been  few  and  at  long 
intervals.  The  young  man,  who  had  dis- 
appeared into  an  adjoining  room,  returned, 
opened  wide  the  door,  and  ushered  Sanders 
into  a  larger  room,  the  principal  features  of 
which  were  a  carved  marble  fire-place  and 
a  large  desk. 

A  gentleman  at  this  latter  rose,  as  Sanders 
came  hesitatingly  into  the  room,  and  wel- 
comed him  with  a  smile.  The  humanity  of 
that  smile,  so  out  of  place  in  this  dead 
and  dismal  chamber,  did  something  to 
restore  the  visitor's  vitality. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr  Sanders  "  And  this  time 
Sanders  did  not  refuse. 

The  Secretary  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  thin  of 
face  and  short-sighted,  and  Sanders,  who  had 
met  him  before,  was  as  near  ease  as  he 
was  likely  to  be  in  such  surroundings.  Mr 
Under-Secretary  did  not  seem  to  be  anxious 
to  discuss  the  object  of  Sanders's  summons. 
He  talked  about  Twickenham,  about  the 
football  games  which  were  played  in  that 
district,  about  life  in  the  Home  Counties, 
and  presently,  when  Sanders  had  begun 
to  wonder  why  a  Colonial  Office  messenger 
had  been  detailed  to  deliver  a  letter  to  him 
that  morning,  the  Under-Secretary  came 
suddenly  to  the  point. 

"  I  suppose  you're  out  of  Africa  for  good, 
Mr.  Sanders  1  "  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Sanders  quietly. 

"  It's  a  wonderful  country,"  sighed  Sir 
John  Tell,  "  a  wonderful  country  !  The 
opportunities  to-day  are  greater  than  they 
have  ever  been  before — for  the  right  man." 

Sanders  made  no  reply. 

"'You  know  Tofolaka  and  the  country 
beyond  the  Ghost  Mountains,  of  course," 
said  Mr.  Under-Secretary,  playing  with  his 
pen  and  looking  intently  at  the  blotting-pad. 

"  Yes,  very  well,"  smiled  Sanders.  "  That 
is,  as  well  as  anybody  knows  that  country. 
It  is  rather  terra  incognita." 

Sir  John  nodded. 

"You   call   it,    I   think ?"    he   said 

suggestively. 

".-We  called  it  the  country  of  the  Great 
King,"  said  Sanders.  "  It  lies,  as  you  know, 
beyond  the  Ochori  country  on  one  side  of 
the  river  and  the  Akasava  on  the  other, 
and  I  never  went  into  the  country  except 
once,   partly  because  the  mountain  roads 


are  only  passable  for  three  months  in  the 
year,  and  I  could  never  get  sufficient  steam 
or  speed  into  the  Zaire — that  was  my 
ship,  you  remember — to  pass  through  Hell 
Gate." 

"  Hell  Gate  ?  "  said  Sir  John  reflectively. 
"  Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  narrow  canon  beyond 
the  Ghost  Mountains.  There  is  a  terrific 
current,  isn't  there  ?  " 

"  Ten  knots,"  said  Sanders  promptly, 
"  and  no  slack  water.  Hell  Gate  has  done 
more  to  keep  the  Great  King's  country 
free  from  inquisitive  visitors  than  any  other 
cause,  I  should  imagine.  By  the  way, 
that  was  German  territory,  was  it  not  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  sudden  interest. 

"  It  was  and  it  wasn't,"  said  Sir  John 
carefully.  "  There  were  two  or  three 
nations  which  marked  the  territory  on  their 
colonial  maps,  although  none  can  claim 
either  to  have  conquered  or  occupied  the 
country.  And  that  is  just  why  I  wanted 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Sanders.  At  the  Peace 
Conference,  when  the  question  of  the 
redistribution  of  Germany's  colonies  came 
up  for  decision,  the  Great  King's  territory 
gave  us  more  trouble  and  caused  more — 
er — unpleasantness  than  any  other  of  her 
possessions  which  we  took  over.  You 
see  " — he  shifted  round  and  faced  Sanders, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  crossing 
his  legs  comfortably — "  it  was  never  ad- 
mitted by  any  of  the  great  nations  that  the 
Great  King's  country  belonged  to  anybody. 
It  is  now  virtually  under  the  dominion  of 
the — er — League  of  Nations,"  he  said. 

Sanders  smiled. 

"  That  means  it's  still  No  Man's  Land," 
he  said  bluntly. 

"  In  a  sense,  yes,"  agreed  the  Under- 
Secretary.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
received  a  mandate  from  the  League  to 
straighten  out  matters,  put  the  country 
on  a  proper  footing,  and  introduce  something 
of  civilisation  into  a  territory  which  has 
hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  pene- 
tration, pacific  or  otherwise.' 

He  stopped,  but  Sanders  made  no  com- 
ment. 

"  We  think,"  said  Sir  John  carefully, 
"  that  in  six  or  seven  months  a  strong, 
resolute  man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  native 
— a  superhuman  knowledge,  I  might  add — 
could  settle  the  five  territories  now  under 
the  Great  King,  and  establish  law  and  justice 
in  a  country  which  is  singularly  free  from 
those  ethical  commodities." 

Again  he  paused,  and  again  Sanders 
refrained  from  speaking. 


•"I'say  that  Saudi  shall  not  come  to  IhU  land  again  ...  He  is  as  dead,"' 
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Sir  John  rose  and,  walking  to  the  wall, 
pulled  down  a  roller  map. 

"  Here  is  a  rough  survey  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Sanders,"  he  said. 

Sanders  rose  from  his  chair  and  went  to 
the  other's  side. 

"  Here  are  the  Ghost  Mountains,  to  the 
west  of  which  are  your  old  friends,  the 
Ochori ;  to  the  east  is  Tofolaka,  and  due 
south  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  river  is 
Bubujala.  Here  the  river  takes  a  turn— 
you  will  see  a  lake,  very  imperfectly 
charted." 

"  What  is  that  island  ?  "  asked  Sanders, 
pointing. 

"  That  is  called  the  Island  of  the  Golden 
Birds — rather  romantic,"  said  Sir  John. 

"  And  that,"  said  Sanders,  stabbing 
the  map  with  his  forefinger,  "  is  Kimi-Kimi, 
where  the  Old  King  lives." 

"  And  north  is  a  mountain — Limpisi," 
said  the  Under-Secretary.  "  That  would  be 
new  country  for  you,  Mr.  Sanders  ;  you're 
not  used  to  mountains  and  plateaux. 
It  is  very  healthy,  I'm  told,  and  abounding 
in  big  game." 

"  Very  probably  it  is,"  said  Sanders, 
returning  to  the  table  with  his  superior, 
"  but  I  really  know  very  little  about  it,  Sir 
John,  and  if  you  have  sent  for  me  to  give 
you  information,  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to 
disappoint  you." 

The  Under-Secretary  smiled. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you  to  give  you  some 
information,  Mr.  Sanders,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  I  have  told  you  we  want  a  resolute  man, 
a  man  who  has  authority  over  natives, 
such  as  you  possess,  to  go  out  and  settle 
the  country." 

"  I'm  sorry "  began  Sanders,  shaking 

his  head. 

"  Wait."  The  Under-Secretary  stopped 
him  with  a  gesture.  "  The  Government 
is  most  anxious  that  this  should  be  done 
at  once,  because  " — he  hesitated — "  you 
may  have  heard  the  news,  we  sent  a  man  to 
interview  the  Old  King  and  make  inquiries 
about  the  poor  Fergusons,  the  missionaries, 
and "     He  shrugged. 

"  They  chopped  him  ?  "  said  Sanders. 
"■  Who  was  it  ?  " 

"  Lloyd  Thomas.'' 

Sanders  nodded. 

UI  knew  him,  poor  chap.  But  it  is  a 
fairly  dangerous  proceeding  to  send  a  man 
into  the  Great  King's  country  alone." 

"  Ye-es,"  agreed  the  other,  "  it  was  an 
error  on  the  part  of  your  successor,  Mr. 
Sanders,  but  one  for  which,  of '  course.  ■  we 


must  take  full  responsibility.  This  is  what 
I  want  to  say.  The  war  in  Africa  has  passed 
the  king's  territory  untouched.  There  was 
neither  the  need  nor  the  occasion  for  either 
side  to  penetrate  in  that  direction,  so  that 
the  Old  King  has  neither  had  the  salutary 
lesson  which  the  passage  of  troops  through 
his  country  might  have  afforded,  nor  such 
supervision  as  Germany  was  able  to  exer- 
cise. The  result  is  " — his  voice  was  grave — 
"  there  is  serious  trouble  threatened  to  your 
old  territory.  From  what  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  Lloyd  Thomas  was 
received  in  the  haughtiest,  manner,  and 
the  gifts  he  took  with  him  to  propitiate 
the  old  man  were  burnt  at  the  king's 
great  fire." 

Sanders  made  a  little  grimace. 

"  That's  bad.  Poor  Thomas  could  not 
have  had  the  opportunity,  or  he  would  have 
cleared  when  he  saw  that  happen.  It  is  a 
tradition,  you  know,  that  wars  in  the 
Northern  Territory  start  with  the  burning 
of  gifts — it  is  so  with  the  Northern  Ochori 
and  with  the  Akasava." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  drew  a 
long  breath. 

"  I  should  like  to  help  the  Government, 
Sir  John,"  he  said,  "  but  honestly  I  am  out 
of  Africa  for  good." 

The  Under-Secretary  scratched  his  chin 
and  again  avoided  Sanders's  eye. 

"  We  have  sent  a  beautiful  little  ship  to 
the  river,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  Zaire  and  with  three  times 
her  power." 

Sanders  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course,  we  shouldn't  object  to  your 
choosing  your  own  officers  and  advancing 
them  one  grade  in  their  ranks — even  if 
they  have  left  the  Service,"  he  added 
significantly.  "  I  understand  that  your 
brother-in-law,  Captain  Hamilton " 

"  He's  out  of  it,  too,"  said  Sanders  quickly, 
though  here  he  might  have  hesitated,  for 
Hamilton  at  that  moment  was  nursing  a 
sore  heart.  Women  are  proverbially  fickle, 
and  there  had  been  a  certain  Vera  Sack  well, 
who  had  married  a  man  better  favoured 
than  Hamilton  in  the  matter  of  riches. 

"  And  Mr.  Tibbetts  %  " 

Sanders  smiled. 

"  Mr.  Tibbetts  is  a  very  rich  man  now," 
he  said,  "  and  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  leave  London — of  that  I  am  perfectly 
sure,"  he  said. 

The  Under  -  Secretary  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  rose. 
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"  I'm  sorry,  too,"  he  said..  "  Anyway, 
think  it  over  for  a  couple  of  days,  Mr. 
Sanders,  and  let  me  know  what  you  think. 
You  are  already  Commander  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sanders,  with  a  ghost 
of  a  smile  on  his  tanned  face. 

"  Six  months'  work,"  said  Sir  John 
absently,  "  and  the  Government  would  not 
be  unmindful  of  its  obligation  to  the  man 
who  accomplished  that  work,  Mr.  Sanders. 
To  a  man  like  you,  of  course,"  he  said, 
with  a  deprecating  smile,  "  a  knighthood 
means  nothing.  But  the  ladies  rather  like 
it.  You're  married,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
Sanders  ?  Why,  of  course  you  are  !  Good- 
bye." He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Sanders 
shook  it,  "  By  the  way,"  said  Sir  John, 
"that  Ferguson  case  was  a  bad  one.  We 
have  inquiries  every  week  from  the  poor 
mother." 

Sanders  nodded.  He  had  met  the  wife  of 
the  murdered  missionary,  and  he  wanted 
to  forget  her. 

"  She  has  a  theory  that  the  girl,  her 
daughter,  is  still  alive  in  the  hut  of  one  of 
the  king's  chiefs." 

"  Perfectly  horrible  !  "  said  Sanders 
shortly.  "  Please  God,  she's  dead  !  Good- 
bye, sir.     I'm  sorry " 

The  aged  youth  from  the  room  outside 
appeared  from  nowhere  and  opened  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Sanders  was 
walking  along  Whitehall,  a  very  pre- 
occupied man. 

It  so  happened  that  that  night  there  was 
a  little  dinner-party  at  Twickenham.  Mr. 
Tibbetts,  late  of  the  City,  and  now  devoting 
his  great  mind  to  intensive  agriculture,  was 
present,  and  with  him  a  pretty  girl,  whom 
he  addressed  with  extravagant  and  solemn 
deference  ;  and  Hamilton  was  there,  some- 
time captain  of  Houssas,  a  little  peaky  of 
face,  for  he  had  taken  the  loss  of  the  lady 
who  was  now  Mrs.  Isadore  Mentleheim  very 
badly  ;  and,  above  all,  Patricia  Sanders,  in 
Sanders's  eyes  the  most  radiant  being  of  any. 

It  is  perhaps  incorrect  to  say  that  Bones 
was  present,  because  he  had  not  arrived 
when  the  dinner  started,  and  his  late  arrival 
added  something  to  the  restraint  for  which 
Sanders  was  mainly  responsible.  He  had 
returned  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  his 
wife,  who  had  half  guessed  the  object  of  his 
call  to  the  Colonial  Office,  did  not  press  him 
for  an  acoount  of  what  had  transpired, 
knowing  that  in  good  time  he  would  tell. 
She  guessed  what  the  object  of  that 
summons  had  been,  did  he  but  know. 


"  Come  on,  Bones  !  "  growled  Hamilton. 
'"'  Do  you  know  you've  kept  us  waiting  for 
half  an  hour  ?  " 

Bones  had  burst  into  the  room,  straighten- 
ing his  tie  as  he  came,  and  bowed  reverently 
to  the  girl  who  sat  at  his  right,  respectfully 
to  Sanders  and  affectionately  to  Patricia, 
before  he  had  taken  his  seat. 

"  Dear  old  officer !  "  said  Bones. 
"  Tomatoes  !  " 

"  Tomatoes  ?  "  said  Hamilton,  looking  at 
his  soup.    "  It  is  consomme." 

"  When  I  say  tomatoes,  dear  old  thing," 
said  Bones  loftily,  "  I  imply  the  trend  and 
tendency  of  my  jolly  old  studies.  As  dear 
old  Hamlet  said :' 

"  Shut  up  and  eat  your  soup,"  said 
Hamilton. 

"  Give  me  the  jolly  old  farm,"  said  Bones 
ecstatically,  pausing  with  his  spoon  half- 
way to  his  mouth,  heedless  of  the  drip, 
drip,  drip  of  consomme  julienne  which  fell 
upon  his  immaculate  shirt-front.  "  Give 
me " 

"  Give  him  a  table  napkin  and  a  bib," 
said  Hamilton  savagely.  "  Really,  Bones, 
don't  you  recognise  there's  something  in 
the  air  ?    Haven't  you  any  sensibility  ?  " 

"  None,  dear  old  thing,"  said  Bones 
firmly,  and  turning  to  his  partner.  "  Lovely 
old  child,"  he  asked,  "  have  you  noticed  any 
of  that  jolly  old  nonsense  about  poor  old 
Bones  ?  " 

"  Have  you  decided  to  stick  to  farming, 
Bones  ?  "  It  was  Sanders  who  asked  the 
question. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Bones  promptly.  "  I've 
got  the  j  oiliest  old  scheme  for  raising 
cabbages  in  hot-water  bottles — in  the  off- 
season, dear  old  Ham,  you  understand," 
he  said,  turning  to  his  friend.  "  It's  funny 
that  nobody  ever  thought  about  hot-water 
bottles.    You  fill  them  with  hot  water." 

"  Why  not  hot  air  ?  "  asked  the  offensive 
Hamilton. 

"  It's  a  pretty  good  job  you've  decided 
to  stick  to  farming,"  said  Sanders,  "  because 
what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  won't  worry  you. 
I've  had  an  offer  to  go  back  to  the  Terri- 
tories. Not  exactly  the  Territories,"  he 
corrected,  "  but  to  the  Great  King's  country, 
beyond  the  Ochori." 

Bones  and  Hamilton  put  down  theix 
spoons  together. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Bones  mildly, 

"  Of  course  I  turned  it  down/'  said 
Sanders  indifferently. 

"Of  course,"  said  Bones. 

"  Naturally,"  said  Hamilton. 
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,;  The  idea  was  for  us  to  go  out  for  six 
months " 

"  Us  ?  "  said  Bones.  "  Did  you  say  '  us,' 
dear  old  Commissioner  ?  " 

"  I  said  '  us,'  for  it  amounted  to  that," 
smiled  Sanders.  "  They  offered  to  let  me 
choose  any  officers  I  liked,  and  to  give  them 
a  rank  one  grade  higher  than  that  at  which 
they  retired.  That  would  make  Hamilton  a 
major,  and  you,  Bones,  a  full-blown  skipper/ ' 

Bones  coughed. 

*'  As  I  say,  I  turned  it  down,"  said  Sanders. 
;>  I  don't  want  to  go  back  even  for  six  or 
seven  months." 

';  Would  it  mean  anything  good  for  you  ?  " 
asked  Patricia  quietly. 

Sanders  smiled. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  they'd  be  grateful,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  told  them  I  was 
finished  with  Africa,  and  I  told  them, 
Hamilton,  that  you  wrere  also  settled  down, 
as  you  are,  now  you're  running  Bones's 
business." 

';  Quite,"  said  Hamilton.  "  Of  course 
this  is  rather  a  slack  time  of  the  year,  and 
we're  taking  up  nothing  new  for  another 
six  months." 

"  Besides,"  Sanders  went  on,  "I  don't 
see  the  fun  of  upsetting  one's  life  even  for 
six  months.  It  isn't  as  if  we  were  going 
back  to  the  humdrum  old  Territories  again. 
Apparently  the  Old  King's  up  in  arms, 
and  there  would  be  all  sorts  of  trouble 
until  we  got  him  tamed." 

"  Would  there  be  any  danger  ?  "  The 
girl  on  Bones's  left  looked  at  him  appre- 
hensively. 

"Danger,  dear  old  fiancee!"  said  the 
excited  Bones.  "  Danger  doesn't  worry  us, 
dear  old  thing.  Danger  is  the  neth  of  my 
brostrils — I  mean  noth  of  my  bristrils. 
Danger  ?  "  He  was  preparing  to  elaborate, 
but  a  warning  glance  from  Sanders  stopped 
him.  "  Danger  ?  No,  dear  old  friend  and 
partner,"  he  said  soothingly.  "  When  I 
said  '  danger,'  I  was  talking  figuratively. 
Danger  I    Ha,  ha  !  " 

Bones  had  a  laugh  which  made  you  wince. 

"  Absolutely  none,  charming  old  child, 
and  soon  to  be,  I  hope^-ahem!  A  jolly 
old  lion  or  two,  a  few  naughty  old  cannibals, 
a  wicked  old  king  who  wants  to  cut  your 
jolly  old  head  off,  and  there  you  are ! 
Nothing  startling  !  " 

"Anyway,"  said  Sanders,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  told  the  Secretary  that  I  can't  possibly 
-go.    So  that's  that." 

"  Quite,  "  said  Hamilton,  and  Bones 
coughed  again. 


"  I  shall  have  quite  a  lot  of  work  to  do, 
clearing  up  the  mess  that  Bones  has  left," 
Hamilton  went  on,  "  and  Bones  has  pretty 
well  decided  on  his  farm.-  But  it  is  rather 
an  interesting  offer." 

"  Very,"  said  Sanders. 

And  then  distraction  came,  and  the 
tension  broke.  A  maid  came  into  the  room 
and  bent  over  her  mistress. 

'"'  Mrs.  Ferguson  ?  "  she  said  in  surprise. 
"  Isn't  that  the  poor  woman  who  lost  her 
husband  and  child,  dear  ?  " 

Sanders  groaned.  He  saw  the  hand 
of  a  cunning  Under-Secretary  in  this 
visitation. 

"  Yes — er — I'll  see  her." 

"  Show  her  in  here,  Mary,"  said  Patricia, 
and  before  Sanders  could  protest  the  girl 
was  gone. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  Patricia 
asked  anxiously. 

,;  Oh,  nothing — nothing,  dear." 

The  men  rose  as  the  visitor  entered  the 
room.  She  was  a  slight,  frail  woman  in 
black,  and  two  deep  sad  eyes  fastened  upon 
Sanders,  and  he  quailed  before  them. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Hamilton—Mr.  Tibbetts 
— er — miss "  he  stammered. 

She  took  the  chair  he  offered  her. 

"  Mr.  Sanders,  are  you  going  ?  "  she 
asked. 

Sanders  flushed. 

"  I  want  you  to  believe "  he  began. 

and    his    wife    watched    his    confusion   in 
astonishment. 

"  Mrs.  Sanders,  will  you  let  your  husband 
go  ?  "  said  the  woman  in  a  low  voice.  "  You 
have  always  been  kind  and  sweet  to  me, 
and  I  know  how  great  is  the  sacrifice  1 
ask." 

"  My  wife  will  let  me  go  if  I  wish  to  go," 
said  Sanders,  and  so  quiet  was  the  room  that 
his  voice  sounded  loud. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  was  silent  for  a  while. 

"  I  saw  it,"  she  said.  "  They  came  wThen 
we  were  at  breakfast— though  the  Old 
King  had  eaten  salt  with  my  husband — and 
Mofobolo,  the  king's  hunter,  led  them. 
Henry  told  me  to  run  to  the  river,  where 
our  little  steamboat  was.  I  saw  them  drag 
him  out  covered  with  blood,  and  I — I  saw 
Mofobolo  running  after  my — my  darling — 
into  the  bush.  Oh,  my  God,  Mr.  Sanders  ! 
He  has  her,  that  man  !  She  will  be  nineteen 
on  the  first  of  the  month  !  " 
,    "  Mrs.  Ferguson,  please  !  " 

Sanders's  face  was  drawn,  and  in  his  eyes 
there  was  a  look  of  agony. 

"  She's  there — there  now  !  "the  woman 
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almost  screamed.  t;  Every  hour  you  defer 
your  decision  is  a  crime — a  crime  !  " 

The  women  took  her  out,  and  the  men 
sat  in  silence,  each  with  his  separate 
thoughts.  They  heard  the  thud  of  the 
front  door  closing,  and  the  grind  of  a  cab's 
wheels  on  the  gravel  of  the  drive,  and  then 
the  two  women  returned. 

Patricia,  as  she  passed  her  husband, 
dropped  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
he  caught  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  am  leaving  by  the  next  Coast  steamer," 
he  said  simply.    "  Who  goes  with  me?" 

There  was  no  need  to  ask.  Hamilton  was 
smiling  savagely,  and  as  for  Bones,  he  was 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards  in  his 
chair,  his  eyes  half  closed,  like  a  man  in  a 
trance,  and  he  was  uttering  strange  sounds. 
Strange  to  the  two  women  was  that  raucous 
chant  of  his,  though  Patricia  caught  the 
rhythm  of  it,  for  Bones  was  singing  the  song 
of  the  fighting  Isisi,  the  song  that  they  used 
to  roll  forth  in  deep-chested  chorus  as  the 


little  Zaire  came  round  the  bend  of  the  river 
in  sight  of  its  landing-place. 

"  Sandi,  who  makes  the  laws, 
Saudi,  who  walks  by  night, 

Saudi,  the  slayer  of  Uosoombi, 
And  the  hanger  of  N'gombo. 

Who  gives  health  to  the  sick, 
And  justice  to  the  poor.  .  /' 


Across  the  Ghost  Mountains  came  tlu 
shrill  rataplan  of  a  lokali,  and  the  signal 
drummer  of  the  Ochori,  who  sent  the  mes- 
sage, put  his  whole  heart  and  pride  in  it. 

"  Sandi,  the  Butcher  Bird,  the  swift 
giver  of  laws  .  .  .  Sandi  Is  !  " 

They  carried  the  message  to  the  Old 
King,  and  he  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

"  Bring  me  M'sufu,  the  prophet,"  he 
howled,  "  also  they  who  skin  men !  By 
death,  there  shall  be  one  magician  less  in  the 
land  this  night !  " 

And  they  brought  M'sufu,  and  they  killed 
him  before  the  morning. 


The  second  story  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


PIXIE    SHOE. 


IN"  my  cabin  there's  a  shoe 

*     Tied  with  ribands  faint  and  blue. 

'Twas  I  found  it  on  the  lea: 

How  it  came  thereon  to  be, 

That  I  know  not;  this  is  known  - 

'Tis  a  sweet  kind  thing  to  own. 

In  my  cabin  small  and  neat, 
While  I  blew  my  fire  o'  peat 
Yesterday  at  evening-time, 
Yester-eve  while  clock  went  chime, 
Sweetest  whisper  ran  across 
Hearth  and  floor  and  bed  o*  moss. 


And  I  dreamt  she  was  a-move— 
That  fair  lady  I  could  love- 
in  my  chamber  scant  and  bare; 
When  I  waked,  she  was  not  there  .  . 
Kissed  I  then— 'twas  all  to  do- 
That  little  kindly  pixie  shoe. 

AGNES  GROZ1ER  HERBERTSON. 


THE  MASTERPIECE 


By    MARJORIE    BOWEN 


ILLUSTRATED    BY   J.   DEWAR    MILLS 


MAKGAKET  LENNOX  drew  aside 
the  rose-coloured  curtains  and 
looked  out  on  to  the  dull  afternoon. 

No  rose-coloured  curtains  could  make 
such  an  afternoon  beautiful  or  cheerful. 
The  spring  green  in  the  square  showed 
motionless  as  if  petrified  against  a  leaden 
sky  ;  the  air  was  chill  and  rain  threatened  ; 
these  heavy  clouds  seemed  to  have 
descended  on  the  city  like  a  pall,  enclosing 
everything  in  a  breathless,  suffocating  cold 
— an  English  spring. 

Margaret  let  the  curtain  fall ;  she  had  her 
moment  of  rebellion. 

There  had  been  other  springs  in  her  life — 
springs  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  roses  and 
music  —  real  gaiety  —  France,  Italy — that 
May  in  Eome  when  she  had  first  met  George. 

Poor  George  ! 

If  the  memory  was  a  little  poignant  for 
her,  it  must  be  deadly  for  him.  She  had 
comfort,  even  luxury,  for  times  that  were 
difficult  and  vexatious,  her  decent  friends, 
her  orderly  pleasures,  her  work  done  at 
leisure,  her  pleasant  prospects  of  future 
travel,  going  abroad,  the  sun,  the  flowers, 
the  music  again.  George  lived  in  a  horrible 
little  suburb  with  a  common  wife  and  a 
baby,  and  with  no  prospect  whatever  of 
anything  but  a  grind  of  work  to  keep 
poverty  from  becoming  destitution.  He  did 
cheap  press  work — covers  for  magazines 
that  never  appeared  above  the  kitchen 
stairs,  posters  for  provincial  hoardings, 
designs  for  boxes  of  cheap  soap,  show-cards 
for  the  counters  of  third-rate  shops.  Poor 
George  ! 

Margaret  remembered  how  they  had  stood 
together  before  the  Eaphaels  in  the  Vatican, 
the  Titians  in  the  Borghe^e.  He  was  going 
to  be  a  great  painter,  and  she  was  going 
to  be  his  inspiration  —  Egeria,  Hypatia, 
Aspasia. 

She  had  always  known  that  her  own 
talent  was  a  very  little  thing  ;  she  had  been 
content  to  submerge  it  altogether  in  his 
service  ;  she  had  felt  proud  to  be  his  fellow- 
student. 


Now — well,  she  was  not  doing  show-cards 
or  chemists'  wrappers.  Leisure,  money,  and 
patience  had  enabled  her  to  achieve  some 
creditable  work.  Her  name  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  catalogue  of  some  quite  good  exhibi- 
tions ;  she  was  pleasantly  known  for  sound, 
accomplished  work. 

There  was  a  picture  on  the  easel  now — a 
landscape  worked  up  from  sketches  made 
last  summer.  She  turned  it  with  the  back 
to  the  room  in  a  corner  ;  she  did  not  want 
to  hurt  George's  feelings. 

But  she  was  afraid  the  studio  would  do 
that — it  must  remind  him  of  what  he  had 
lost.  The  neutral-coloured  walls,  with  the 
few  rare  casts  and  prints,  the  beautiful 
flowers  finely  placed,  the  old  exquisite 
furniture,  the  comfortable  chairs  drawn  up 
near  the  wood  fire  that  burnt  on  the  red- 
tiled  hearth,  the  tea-table  with  the  lace  and 
silver  and  gay  china — Margaret  was  not  in 
the  least  Bohemian  in  these  matters — the 
piles  of  books  and  periodicals  from  all 
countries,  the  box  of  Venetian  shawls  just 
opened,  the  slight  perfume  in  the  air — 
everything,  even  to  the  China  tea,  the  cream, 
and  the  expensive  cakes — wouldn't  all  these 
be  so  many  bitter  reminders  of  what  he  had 
lost  1 

And  Margaret  herself,  who  had  so  much 
time  and  money  and  taste  to  spend  on  her- 
self, whose  brown  hair  was  so  full  of  light 
and  fragrance,  whose  skin  was  so  fine,  whose 
specially  designed  gown  of  heavy  neutral 
silk  set  off  so  delicately  her  string  of  tourma- 
lines, who  didn't  look  thirty- five  as  she  was, 
but  who  yet  possessed  all  the  grace  of 
achieved  womanhood — how  would  she  con- 
trast with  the  wife  from  the  wretched  little 
suburb — a  twopence  'bus  ride  from  where 
the  Tube  stops,  George  had  said,  as  if  the 
important  thing  in  the  matter  was  the 
twopence  ? 

Margaret  settled  comfortably  into  the 
deep  chair  with  the  amber-coloured  cushions. 
She  was  glad  that  she  hadn't  married 
George. 

Of    course    it    would    not    have    meant 
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poverty,  for  her  father  had  left  her  well 
enough  off  to  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  penniless  husband,  but  she  liked  to  be 
free.  Her  life  was  really  very  pleasant, 
and  now  it  seemed  clear  that  it  would  have 
required  a  great  effort  on  her  part  to  make 
George  paint  that  masterpiece,  and  she 
wasn't  at  all  inclined  for  great  efforts. 

They  had  been  engaged  for  a  year,  and 
then  the  War  had  sharply  divided  them. 

He  had  gone  soldiering  and  she  had  done 
a  little  nursing,  a  little  clerking,  a  great  deal 
of  odd  work,  so  enjoying  it  all  that  she  had 
hardly  noticed  it  when  George,  with  as 
much  tact  as  is  possible  to  a  man  under  the 
circumstances,  had  suggested  breaking  off 
the  engagement.  He  was  afraid  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  earn  enough  for  both.  Her  father's 
death  had  made  her  a  bit  of  an  heiress — 
that  made  a  difference  ;  one  or  two  good 
commissions  he  had  had  in  1914  had, 
of  course,  fallen  through — that  made  a 
difference,  too. 

He  thought  she  ought  to  be  free. 

And  so  did  Margaret. 

Lately  she  had  met  so  many  men,  and 
they  all  seemed  more  distinguished,  more 
interesting  than  George,  whose  war  record 
was  dull.  He  didn't  get  wounded,  and  he 
didn't  get  promotion,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  entirely  given  up  his  painting. 

A  year  of  wide  events,  of  national  crises 
that  made  personal  affairs  seem  utterly 
dwarfed,  entirely  divided  them. 

Then  she  heard  that  he  was  married — 
just  to  some  little  creature  he  had  "  picked 
up,"  as  Margaret's  informant  had  said,  a 
nurse  or  something,  or  a  W.  A.A.C. — anyhow, 
the  girl  herself  was  impossible. 

And  when  George  was  demobilised,  he 
had  spent  his  gratuity  on  getting  together 
what  his  wife  called  "  a  home,"  and  taken 
on  hack  work  to  keep  it  going.  And,  of 
course,  there  was  a  baby — there  always  was 
in  marriages  of  this  sort. 

Margaret  did  not  want  to  be  unnatural  or 
prejudiced,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  baby  was  the  last  touch  of  the 
commonplace. 

Poor  George  ! 

She  had  had  these  particulars  from  his 
own  lips,  for  she  had  met  him  by  chance  in 
the  street.  He  so  shabby,  so  changed, 
that  she  had  been  quite  confused. 

He  had  been  quite  touchingly  friendly, 
and  she  had  asked  him  to  tea  on  an  impulse 
of  pure  charity — and  his  wife,  of  course. 

It  was  really  all  rather  dreadful.  There 
were  the  memories  of  Rome,  of  certain  walks 


under  the  pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
where  one  had  at  least  touched  the  edge  of 
that  marvellous  emotion  that  alone  can 
transform  the  world,  of  long  hours  of  com- 
panionship, dreams  of  the  great  picture, 
certain  kisses,  certain  hand-clasps ;  and  now 
tea  laid  for  three,  and  George  coming  by 
'bus  and  Tube  on  this  dreadful  leaden 
afternoon,  with  a  little  alien  wife  !  Why 
did  men  make  these  marriages  ? 

Margaret  really  wondered,  and  George  had 
always  had  good  taste. 

She  wished  she  had  not  asked  them — it 
was  really  rather  foolish  ;  she  could  have 
spent  the  afternoon  in  so  many  ways  so 
much  more  pleasant. 

She  looked  ruefully  at  her  cakes  and  sand- 
wiches. Had  she  made  too  much  display  ? 
She  took  these  things  for  granted,  but  the 
other  woman  might  think  she  was  "  showing 
off."  That  would  be  insufferable.  She  put 
the  most  pretentious -looking  cake  on  the 
shelf  under  the  table,  where  the  cloth  hid 
it,  just  as  the  maid  opened  the  door  and 
announced  : 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guthrie." 

Margaret  rose,  flushing.  How  silly  it  all 
seemed  !  But  she  must  not  think  of  that  ; 
she  had  got  to  be  very,  very  kind. 

George  seemed  embarrassed.  He  was  too 
neat  ;  he  looked  somehow  like  a  clerk.  He 
gave  a  mumbled  introduction  without  looking 
at  either  of  the  women. 

Margaret's  trained  civility  passed  the 
moment  over,  got  them  into  chairs  by  the 
fire,  and  started  the  usual  conversation — 
the  weather,  and  "  Did  you  find  your  way 
all  right  ?  "  and  "  It  was  awfully  good  of 
you  to  come  a  day  like  this." 

Under  cover  of  this,  Margaret  was  observ- 
ing Mrs.  Guthrie.  Everything  about  her  was 
wrong,  just  as  Margaret  had  known  that 
it  would  be. 

She  was  young  and  healthy — there  seemed 
nothing  else  in  her  favour.  She  wore  Oxford 
Street  fashion  with  a  suburban  air.  Her 
pink  straw  hat,  with  the  bead  ornament, 
was  one  of  hundreds  turned  out  mechanically 
from  the  workshops  every  year  ;  her  grey 
frock-coat  was  of  shoddy  suit  adorned  with 
meaningless  "motifs"  ;  she  had  a  string  of 
imitation  pearls  and  a  piece  of  dyed  rabbit 
fur  round  her  neck  ;  her  stockings  were  of 
artificial  silk,  with  a  thick  square  showing 
above  the  back  of  the  hideous  pointed  shoes 
that  were  crushing  her  feet,  but  which  were 
embellished  by  a  pair  of  showy  buckles. 
She  had  gold  curb  bracelets,  a  black  silk 
and    beaded    hand-bag,     a    silver-topped 
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umbrella,  too  much  powder  on  her  face,  and, 
when  she  took  off  her  brand-new  brown  kid 
gloves,  a  tiny  diamond  showed  in  a  claw 
above  her  wedding  ring. 

Poor  George  ! 

Margaret  braced  herself.  Somehow  this 
seemed  more  than  she  had  anticipated. 
She  caught  the  girl's  glance  at  her  necklace, 
at  her  doeskin  shoes,  at  the  tea-table,  and 
felt  a  wretched  snob. 

George  began  to  talk  pictures.  Margaret 
had  to  respond.  It  seemed  to  her  bad  taste, 
since  it  left  the  wife  out  altogether.  But 
what  were  they  to  talk  of  ? 

The  girl  sipped  her  tea  and  nibbled 
her  cake  in  silence.  Her  manners  were 
desperately  refined.  She  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  chair,  and  seemed  worried  by  her 
rolled-up  gloves,  her  bit  of  fur,  her  umbrella, 
and  her  bag,  from  which  she  drew  a  folded 
handkerchief  that  whiffed  of  "  violette  de 
par  me; '  ignoring  Margaret's  fine  tea-napkin. 

Poor  George  ! 

No,  he  didn't  get  much  time  for  big 
paintings  now.  There  wasn't  really  room 
at  The  Laurels,  but  he'd  a  kind  of  shed  in 
the  garden,  and  he  was  doing  a  thing  there. 
He'd  thought  of  sending  it  to  the  Inter- 
national. One  chap  who  had  seen  it  thought 
it  rather  decent. 

Thus  George  ! 

"  Tell  me  about  it,  Mrs.  Guthrie,"  said 
Margaret,  trying  desperately  to  drag  the 
other  woman  into  the  conversation. 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  ask  me.  I'm  no  judge  ; 
I  don't  rightly  understand  these  things, 
Miss  Lennox.  I  dare  say  it  is  very  fine, 
but  they  don't  seem  to  sell,  not  those 
big  oils." 

"  Enid  is  very  practical,"  said  George. 

Enid  !  That  would  be  her  name,  Margaret 
thought,  just  like  their  home  would  be 
called  The  Laurels. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Guthrie,  with  defiant 
embarrassment,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand what  is  beyond  me,  I  dare  say. 
George  always  knew  I  wasn't  artistic,  but 
I  like  pretty  things." 

"  Needlework,  perhaps,"  suggested  Mar- 
garet in  despair. 

"  Yes,  that's  nice.  I'm  very  fond  of 
that — embroidery  and  fancy  work." 

Margaret,  catching  at  straws,  opened  one 
of  the  quarterlies  and  showed  her  an  illus- 
tration of  a  Chinese  needlework  panel. 
■  ".-No,  not  that — I  never  tried  that  kind 
of  thing.  Mustn't  it  have  cost  a  lot  in 
silks  ?  And  the  price  of  them  now  !  And 
bad  at  that  !  " 


It  seemed  that  she  had  meant  pen-painting 
and  stitching  on  an  ironed-off  pattern. 

"  But  I  don't  get  much  time  now,  not 
with  baby." 

Margaret  clutched  at  the  subject  of  baby. 

"  You  have  a  dear  little  girl,  haven't 
you,  Mrs.  Guthrie  ?  " 

How  foolish  it  sounded,  even  to  herself ! 

"  A  boy." 

Mrs.  Guthrie  became  taciturn. 

"  How  lovely  !  "  cried  Margaret.  "  Let 
me  see,  how  old  is  he  ?  " 

*'  Fifteen  months." 

"  That's  a  delightful  age  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  They're  a  lot  of 
trouble,  all  over  the  place  and  into  every- 
thing." 

Margaret  glanced  at  George,  who  was 
staring  into  the  fire. 

"  It  ties  you  up,"  added  Mrs.  Guthrie. 
"  The  girls  being  as  they  are,  I  don't  hold 
with  leaving  him,  not  often.  The  only  time 
he  was  ill  was  from  a  bit  of  cornflour  pudding 
Annie  gave  him  when  I  was  out.  She  hadn't 
cooked  it  properly,  and  it  swelled  inside 
him." 

Margaret  felt  utterly  at  sea.  To  carry  on 
a  conversation  on  these  lines  was  quite 
beyond  her  powers.  The  young  wife  seemed 
to  notice  her  embarrassment,  for  she  added 
quickly  : 

"  What  must  you  think  of  me,  Miss 
Lennox,  talking  like  this  1  " 

It  was  getting  worse.  Margaret  began  to 
talk  of  nursing,  of  the  War — of  anything 
in  which  this  dreadful  young  woman  might 
possibly  be  interested. 

But  no,  it  was  soon  clear  that  she  hadn't 
been  a  nurse,  or  a  W.A.A.C.,  or,  indeed, 
anything  useful.  Where  had  George  met 
her  ? 

Margaret  thought  wildly  of  a  shop,  but 
the  modern  shop-girl  was  finished  compared 
to  Mrs.  Guthrie,  who  had  now  put  her 
gloves  on  again,  secured  her  muff  and 
umbrella,  and  contributed  to  the  con- 
versation such  remarks  as'*"' she  did  hold 
with  "  something,  or  "  You  know  what  the 
girls  are,  Miss  Lennox,"  and  "  Aren't  the 
prices  beyond  everything  ?  Why,  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  lives  next  door,  was  saying-—  -■" 

Margaret  forced  George  into  speech  by 
deliberately  appealing  to  him  about  a  certain 
exhibition.  No,  he  hadn't  been.  He  hadn't 
been  anywhere.  He  didn't  seem  to  know 
any  of  the  new  names.  He  was  completely 
out  of  it — absorbed  and  overwhelmed  by 
The  Laurels,  by  Enid,  by  the  baby,  by 
the  getting  of  enough  work  to  keep  these 
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three  things  '"'  going,"  as  his  wife  would  have 
said. 

The  visit  came  to  an  end  at  last,  after 
much  glancings  at  the  clock  and  awkward 
remarks  about  the  length  of  time  stayed, 
and  the  difficulties  of  getting  home. 

Margaret  found  herself  accepting  an 
invitation  to  The  Laurels,  fixing  the  day 
and  listening  to  minute  directions  about 
Tube  and  'bus  and  tram — she  could  still 
afford  taxis. 

Well,  at  last  they  were  gone.  Margaret 
rang  the  bell  rather  violently  for  the  tea- 
things  to  be  taken  awTay,  and  settled  herself 
luxuriously,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  among  the 
amber-coloured  cushions. 

How  could  poor  old  George  bear  it  ? 

Didn't  he  remember  the  sun,  the  music, 
the  flowers,  the  dreams  of  greatness,  the 
cultured  companionship  ? 

Didn't  he  recall  those  student  days  in 
Rome  '?  Was  it  possible  that,  with  these 
memories,  it  was  endurable  to  him  to  take 
that  girl  back  to  a  house  called  The  Laurels 
on  a  grey  London  spring  day — a  day  that 
Margaret,  with  all  her  luxuries,  shuddered 
at  ?  And  she  had  prospects  of  other  things 
ahead — visitsabroad  again. pleasant  friends, 
fresh  acquaintances,  music,  pictures.  But 
he  ?  What  could  there  be  but  The 
Laurels,  and  more  posters,  and  more 
babies,  and  perhaps  here  and  there  k{  days 
at  "  Kewr  or  Margate  ? 

Margaret  had  a  horrid  selfish  feeling  of 
self-congratulation.  Her  own  life  seemed  so 
delightful  in  comparison  with  the  dreadful 
fate  that  had  overtaken  poor  George. 

That  very  evening  she  was  going  with  a 
gay  party  to  the  theatre.  She  would  enjoy 
it  all-  -the  beautiful  dress  she  would 
wear,  the  dinner,  the  play,  the  supper,  the 
friendly  women,  the  courteous  men-  and 
her  life  was  full  of  such  happenings. 

She  had  a  generous  impulse,  as  she  smoked 
the  fine  cigarettes  she  had  not  dared  to 
produce  before,  to  "  take  up  "  the  Guthries, 
to  give  them  "  treats,"  to  let  George  again 
into  the  world  where  he  had  once  belonged, 
to  let  him  hear  some  good  music,  see  some 
good  shows,  to  give  him  some  good  dinners 
that  he  had  not  smelt  cooking  all  clay. 

But,  upon  reflection,  it  was  of  course 
impossible.  The  girl  would  never  be  able 
to  come,  and  even  if  she  did,  what  would  one 
do  with  such  material  ?  And  to  let  George 
come  without  her  would  be  a  disastrously 
unfair  thing  to  do. 

No,  Margaret's  friendship  with  the 
Guthries  must  be  strictly  confined  to  the 


"  return  "  visit  to  The  Laureis  and  a  present, 
she  supposed,  for  the  baby. 

Margaret  disliked  that  baby.  All  infants 
seemed  to  her  slightly  repellant.  She  had 
never  known  one  intimately,  and  those  she 
saw  in  the  streets  or  glimpsed  occasionally 
in  a  friend's  house  didn't  attract  her 
at  all. 

And  this  baby,  she  thought  fastidiously, 
probably  wouldn't  even  be  clean,  and  when 
she  went  to  The  Laurels  it  would  certainly 
be  "  dressed  up,"  as  Enid  Guthrie  would 
say,  and  she  would  have  to  praise  it.  What 
an  ordeal  ! 

As  the  last  trail  of  smoke  from  her  last 
cigarette  end  curled  away  into  the  warm  air, 
Margaret,  with  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her  fair  head,  tried  to  dream  again  some 
of  the  dreams  she  had  once  dreamt  with 
George  Guthrie. 

They  had  the  power  to  cause  her  a  pang 
even  now.  It  did  not  do  to  think  too  closely 
oi  these  things. 

The  great  picture  !  Could  he  ever  have 
painted  it  1 

She  still  believed  that,  under  her  inspira- 
tion, he  could  have  achieved  a  masterpiece  ; 
he  surely  had  possessed  great  talent,  almost 
genius.  Perhaps  the  War  had  killed  his  gift. 
Though  he  bore  such  little  trace  of  his 
soldiering,  it  must  have  left  some  trace  on 
his  mind  and  soul. 

She  recalled  some  of  his  sketches — only 
sketches — but  perfect  things.  She  recalled 
his  fine  taste,  at  once  catholic  and  serene, 
his  imagination,  both  delicate  and  splendid, 
his  lofty  ideals  of  women,  his  great 
ambitions,  and  she  smiled  with  the  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

The  clays  that  intervened  between  her 
meeting  .with  the  Guthries  and  promised 
visit  to  The  Laurels  were  full  of  a  vague 
discomfort.  Margaret  felt  as  if  something 
very  unpleasant  was  hanging  over  her  head. 

She  was  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Guthrie 
would  not  expect  her  to  come  "  empty- 
handed,"  but  she  did  not  know  what  to 
get  that  would  be  neither  ostentatious  nor 
mean. 

A  visit  to  an  expensive  toy-shop  resulted 
in  the  purchase  of  a  very  strange-looking 
doll  that  looked  like  a  caricature  of  itself, 
and  a  box  of  bricks  so  heavy  that  Margaret 
had  to  leave  them  behind. 

To  repair  this,  she  bought  a  box  of 
chocolates  so  expensive  that  her  conscience 
was  satisfied,  and  set  out  with  dreary 
forebodings  for  The  Laurels. 

Dismissing  her  cab  at  the  point  where. 
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to  her,  civilisation  ended,  she  made  her  way 
by  tram — a  heavy,  dirty,  mournful  sort  of 
vehicle  that  swung  along  gleaming  iron 
rails — through  a  wide,  noisy,  incredibly 
sordid  thoroughfare. 

Margaret  had  never  seen  anything  quite 
so  forlorn.  People  seemed  to  be  prosperous 
enough.    The  shops  were  full  of  good  food, 


of  good  clothes ;  there  were  plenty  of 
cinemas  and  music  -  halls  and  shooting- 
galleries,  but  the  atmosphere  of  poverty, 
of  brutality,  of  ill-health,  of  uncongenial 
work,  of  overcrowding,  of  utter  lack  of 
taste,  leisure,  or  repose,  depressed  Margaret's 
soul  to  the  very  depths. 

Of  course  she  was  late  ;    of  eourse  she 


'  It  isn't  finished,'  he  remarked  defensively. 
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lost  her  way.  She  was  tired  and  disgusted 
to  the  verge  of  tears  when  at  last  she  turned 
down  the  lost  side-street  that  held  The 
Laurels. 

The  neighbourhood,  though  hopelessly 
"  out  of  the  way,"  and  third-class,  was  yet 
better  than  that  through  which  the  tram 
had  clattered.      There  was  a   faint,   very 


faint,  sense  of  the  country  in  the  air,  as  if, 
not  too  far  away  to  be  reached  by  a  long 
walk,  there  might  be  green  fields.  And  the 
tiny  red  villas  with  the  big  bow  windows 
had  a  little  strip  of  garden  in  front,  and 
most  of  them  grew  a  few  violas  and  double 
daisies,  as  well  as  the  usual  "  ornamental ,: 
shrubs. 


'  Margaret  could  Bav  nothing  ..." 
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Almost  every  house  had  Nottingham  lace 
curtains  and  a  pot  of  ferns  in  the  bow 
window,  "and  they  all  had  most  extraordi- 
nary titles,  such  as  "Kandahar,"  "Mon 
Repos,"  '-Sans  Souci,"  "Clinton  Hall," 
"  Kashmir,"  "  Estelle,"and  "  Rosedene." 

Margaret  wondered  what  possible  con- 
nection such  names  could  have  with  the 
people  who  lived  within.  Was  it  pretentious 
vulgarity,  or  some  touching  yearning  after 
the  ideal,  that  made  them  give  the  names 
of  palaces,  of  manor  houses,  of  foreign 
women,  of  Indian  towns,  to  such  homes 
as  these  ? 

By  comparison  The  Laurels  sounded 
quite  modest  and  in  good  taste,  and  there 
were  some  laurels  either  side  of  the  little 
painted  iron  gate,  though  they  were  cer- 
tainly London  laurels,  flecked  with  yellow 
as  with  disease,  and  with  an  unnatural  look 
of  never  either  having  bloomed  or  faded. 
Margaret  knew  their  species  well — she  con- 
sidered it  a  national  misfortune  that  they 
chose  to  flourish  in  London. 

Supremely  self-conscious,  she  stood  under 
the  rural  porch,  over  which  a  young  clematis 
was  clutching  desperate  trails,  and  pressed 
the  electric  bell,  which  she  heard  whirring 
within. 

She  noticed  the  windows — faded  case- 
ment cloth  inside  of  cotton  lace  ;  George  had 
impressed  himself  so  far — and  there  wTas 
no  fern. 

It  was  George  himself  who  opened  the 
door— -a  relief,  for  Margaret  had  expected 
a  timid  scrubbed  little  "  general." 

She  stepped  inside,  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  smallness  of  the  place  that  she  had  to 
say  something  at  once. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  late.  I  think  I  took  the 
wrong  tram  or  something." 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  at  all.  I 
expect  you  found  it  a  long  way.  But  one 
gets  used  to  it,  and  there  is  plenty  of  light 
and  air." 

The  pitch-pine  staircase  with  the  key- 
patterned  linoleum,  the  doors  with  the 
white  china  handles,  seemed  all  to  crowd 
on  Margaret  at  once.  George  took  her  into 
the  room  with  the  bow  window. 

There  were  just  chairs  and  tables,  dis- 
tempered walls,  a  few  sketches  fastened 
up  with  drawing  pins,  chintz  cushions,  and 
a  string  carpet. 

The  poverty  of  it  all  was  stark,  but  it 
might  have  been  so  much  worse.  Nothing 
could  redeem  the  ugliness  of  the  fireplace 
and  the  woodwork,  yet  there  was  a 
certain  pathetic  distinction  about  the  room 


Evidently    Enid    had    not    entirely    over- 
whelmed her  husband.  " 

The  tea  was  set  out  and  a  kettle  was  on 
the  fire.  Everything  was  clean.  There  was 
a  plate  of  neatly-cut  bread-and-butter 
and  a  cake. 

"  Enid  asked  me  to  give  you  your  tea," 
said  George.  "  You  see,  she  has  to  put  the 
baby  to  bed.   Annie  couldn't  come  to-day." 

Margaret  cut  him  short.  She  felt  in- 
credibly confused. 

"  Oh,  I  am  dreadfully  late — I  am  so  sorry.' ' 

He  seemed  more  or  less  at  his  ease,  but 
she  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea  in  haste,  and 
begged  that  she  might  go  upstairs  and  see 
the  baby.  She  felt  she  could  not  any 
longer  remain  shut  up  with  George  in  this 
tiny  absurd  room,  with  the  cheap  teapot 
and  cups  between  them. 

She  had  selected  a  plain  dress,  but  she 
possessed  nothing  plain  enough  for  such 
surroundings.  She  felt  vulgarly  con- 
spicuous.   Why  had  they  asked  her  ? 

It  was  a  tremendous  relief  when  a  voice 
called  over  the  stairs  :  "If  Miss  Lennox  is 
here,  George,  and  would  like  to  see  baby, 
she  can  come  up." 

Margaret  went  up.  She  had  wondered  if 
Enid  knew  of  her  husband's  previous  engage- 
ment, and  had  thought  no."  Now  she  was 
sure,  from  something  in  the  girl's  words  and 
tone,  yes. 

"  She  is  going  to  triumph  over  me  with 
the  baby,"  was  the  unmarried  woman's 
swift  and  sudden  thought.  "  That  is  all  she 
has  got,  and  she  is  setting  it  against  all  I've 
got.    That  is  why  I  was  asked." 

Mrs.  Guthrie  was  at  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room. She  wore  a  print  overall,  and  looked 
frankly  common.  Her  shoes  were  flat,  her 
face  without  powder  and  red,  her  hands 
damp.     She  seemed  at  her  ease. 

"  He's  just  had  his  bath,"  she  said.  "  He 
sits  like  that  and  plays,  ever  so  pretty, 
while  I  get  his  milk  heated." 

Margaret  followed  her  into  the  room, 
which  was  clean,  bare,  and  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  violet  powder.  She  was  instantly 
conscious  of  some  radiance,  something 
glowing  and  lovely  that  glorified  the  entire 
room. 

On  a  pink  chintz  cushion  by  the  guard 
that  protected  the  tiny  fire  sat  a  naked 
baby  playing  with  a  couple  of  clothes-pegs 
that  he  was  putting  on  and  taking  off  the 
side  of  a  small  cardboard  notepaper  box. 

Margaret  stared. 

The  little  creature  was  completely  beau 
tifui.    His  perfectly  moulded  body  seemed 
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to  give  off  light ;  he  was  glowing  white  and 
tender  rose-colour,  with  a  great  tuft  of  pale 
yellow  hair,  with  delicious  feet  and  hands 
quivering  with  the  excitement  of  his  play, 
and  an  exquisite  face,  grave,  unconscious, 
full  of  dignity  and  strength. 

Margaret  had  not  known  babies  could  be 
like  this. 

She  took  the  chair  Mrs.  Guthrie  gave  her, 
and  said  weakly  : 

"  I've  brought  him  a  doll." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  the  mother, 
*"  but  he  doesn't  altogether  hold  with  dolls 
— being  a  boy,  perhaps." 

The  child  had  dropped  his  toys  and  sat 
gravely  studying  the  stranger. 

Margaret  heard  herself  asking  banal 
questions. 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

"  Eighteen  months." 

"  Can  he  walk  ?  " 

"  Walk  ?    Come  here,  baby  !  " 

The  woman  held  out  her  arms.  The  child 
laughed  and  ran  across  the  room  like  a  flash 
of  light,  like  a  tossed  flower,  and  was  caught 
triumphantly  to  his  mother's  heart. 

Margaret  felt  abashed. 

"  He  is  lovely,"  she  said  bravely. 

"  Isn't  he  ?  I've  taken  a  lot  of  care  of 
him." 

It  looked  as  if  she  had — the  child  and  his 
surroundings  seemed  to  show  knowledge  as 
well  as  love. 

"  It  must  be  a  labour — and  a  science," 
said  Margaret  weakly. 

"  That  was  my  work,"  answered  the  girl, 
"  right  through  the  War." 

She  looked  quite  beautiful  now,  with  the 
baby  ruffling  her  hair,  clinging  to  her, 
laughing  till  his  face  was  like  a  crumpled 
rose. 

"  Your  work  ?  " 

"  Yes,  infant  welfare  centre  and  baby 
creche.  I  was  always  fond  of  it — the  little 
things  !  And  one  learns  a  lot.  They  are  so 
kind,  the  doctors  and  visitors,  if  they  see 
you  are  interested,  you  know." 

So  that  was  it — that  was  her  milieu 
•—children,   the   "  little  things." 

"  I  met  George  that  way,"  she  continued, 
carrying  the  child  round  the  room  so  that 
he  might  touch  the  one  or  two  pictures,  the 
thermometer  hanging  on  the  wall,  evidently 
his  nightly  ceremony.  "  I  was  working  near 
his  headquarters — rather  a  low  part — and 
I  had  a  creche,  with  a  garden.  He  used  to 
see  us  as  he  went  by — me  and  the  toddlers, 
and  then  he  brought  us  some  toys  once,  and 
some  flowers." 


Margaret  took  her  glance  from  the  glowing 
child  that  had  sprung  from  this  strange 
romance.  What  a  contrast  to  Eome,  the 
sun,  the  flowers,  the  music,  the  great 
pictures,  this  plain  girl  surrounded  by 
underfed  children,  in  a  squalid  playground 
in  a  "  low  "  London  street ! 

By  what  strange  freak  of  Fate  or  dis- 
position had  George  been  attracted  to  some- 
thing so  different  irom  anything  he  had  ever 
shown  any  interest  in  before  ? 

The  baby  was  set  down  now,  and  was 
walking  about  the  floor  with  sweet  and 
unconscious  pride. 

He  had  no  shame  for  the  shabbiness  of 
his  domain,  no  sense  of  the  ugliness  of  The 
Laurels,  no  distaste  for  the  poverty  of  his 
little  possessions  ;  his  serenity  was  truly 
angelic,  a  beautiful  thing  to  see. 

Margaret  felt  hot  about  the  heart  ;  she 
had  never  thought  that  a  baby  could  be  so 
— important.  He  was  light,  perfume,  music 
in  the  room  ;  he  seemed  to  dignify  and 
sweeten  all  he  touched. 

Margaret  produced  her  gorgeous  doll  from 
the  many  wrappings  and  rather  awkwardly 
offered  it. 

The  little  creature  eyed  the  new  toy, 
circled  nearer,  snatched  it  and  ran  off  with 
it  to  his  mother,  holding  it  up  for  her  to  kiss. 

Margaret  rose. 

"  I  mustn't  interrupt  you  any  longer, 
Mrs.  Guthrie  ;  it  was  very  good  of  you  to 
let  me  come  up." 

She  felt  she  was  being  ungracious,  but 
could  not  find  any  of  the  usual  agreeable 
things  to  say.  Her  tongue  seemed  tied, 
and  she  was  usually  so  fluent  of  speech. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  made  no  effort  to  detain 
her.  She  also  had  left  off  her  simpering 
"  company  "  manners  ;  she  was  quite 
natural  now,  if  not  very  friendly. 

"  You  must  see  the  picture  before  you 
go,  Miss  Lennox." 

Then,  as  Margaret  had  the  open  door  in 
her  hand  :  "  Would  you  like  to  kiss  him  ?  " 
She  picked  the  baby  up  and  held  him  for- 
ward. 

Margaret  felt  his  wee  mouth  actually 
kissing  her.  He  was  redolent  of  milk  and 
raspberries,  she  thought ;  his  grey  eyes, 
of  a  crystal  clearness,  had  for  a  second 
looked  directly  at  her. 

Margaret  went  down  the  shabby  stairs 
with  a  curious  throb  in  her  heart.  "  But, 
after  all,"  she  steadied  herself,  "  is  it  worth 
— is  that  child  worth  all  that  George  had — 
all  he  might  have  been,  the  picture  he  might 
have  painted  ?  " 
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She  would  have  liked  to  have  hurried 
away  at  once  ;  but  George  was  waiting 
for  her  by  the  tiny  back-door  with  the  border 
of  blue  glass.  There  was  no  escape  ;  she 
had  got  to  see  the  picture.  Rather  dreadful 
that,  to  have  to  stand  in  front  of  the  measure, 
the  depths  of  George's  failure,  and  say  some- 
thing pleasant  and  courteous. 

She  followed  him  down  the  narrow  strip  of 
yard,  where  there  were  pails  and  brooms 
and  humble  garments  blowing  on  a  clothes- 
line, to  a  new  well-built  shed  with  a  glass 
top-light. 

George,  instinctively  defending  his  one 
luxury,  said  it  hadn't  been  expensive  for 
these  times,  and  he  had  done  a  lot  of  the 
work  himself. 

They  entered.  j 

The  grey  light  fell  on  the  usual  litter — 
some  few  poor  remnants  of  other  times,  a 
bit  of  French  brocade,  of  Italian  faience,  and 
one  large  picture  on  a  big  easel. 

This  George  turned  round  and  stood 
gazing  at  dubiously. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Margaret. 

"  It  isn't  finished,"  he  remarked  defen- 
sively. 

Margaret  could  say  nothing  ;  she  stared 
like  a  fool,  like  an  ignoramus.  She  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  masterpiece,  a  creation 
glowing  with  colour,  life,  joy,  beauty, 
seemingly  palpitating  with  vigour  and 
energy. 

Just  Enid  in  a  wicker  chair,  with  the 
baby  climbing  up  her  knee,  a  sheaf  of 
flowers  such  as  grow  in  common  little  gardens 
in  his  hand  ;  on  the  deal  table  near,  a  blue 
mug  ;  through  an  open  window  at  the  back, 
the  sunshine.  Nothing  else,  but  the  canvas 
bore  the  impress  of  immortality. 

"  How  did  you  do  it  ?  "  she  asked  at  last. 

He  glanced  at  her  anxiously. 


"  You  think  it  is — good  ?  " 

'"  I  know  it  is  great." 

The  painter  flushed, 

"  She  inspires  me — she  always  did — and 
the  baby  !  He's  rather  wonderful,  isn't 
he  ?    One  can't  help  painting  him." 

Margaret  drew  on  her  gloves.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done  or  said.  Of  course 
he  would  be  famous,  "  made  "  as  soon  as 
the  picture  was  seen. 

She  thought  of  her  smug  landscapes  with 
shame — she  was  so  hopelessly  one  of  the 
little  people— and  of  her  wretched  comforts 
and  luxuries — she  had  so  hopelessly  missed 
everything. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  she  said. 

He  only  answered  rather  awkwardly  : 
"  I'm  glad  that  you  think  it  all  right." 

But  she  knew  that  he  knew  the  value 
of  his  work.  Of  course  that  accounted 
for  his  serenity — that  and  Enid  and  the 
baby. 

And  she  had  pitied  him  ! 

Somehow  she  made  her  escape.  Mrs. 
Guthrie  was  at  the  gate  between  the  spotted 
laurels. 

"  Baby  went  to  sleep  at  once,  so  I  came 
to  say  good-bye  again,  and  thank  you  for 
coming  all  this  way,  Miss  Lennox." 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  picture  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Of  course  it  is — a  masterpiece," 
Margaret  got  out. 

Enid  gave  a  curious  smile. 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so.  I  wanted  you  to 
see  it.  I  don't  like  his  old  friends  to  think 
that,  because  I'm  not  artistic,  George  had 
gone  off  in  his  work." 

The  two  women  glanced  into  each  other's 
eyes,  understanding  each  other  perfectly. 
Margaret  turned  away  and  went  down  the 
long  road  towards  the  trams. 


A   STARVING   BIRD. 


'TpHERE  droops  a  starving  bird  upon  the  frozen  ledge ; 
"  No  note  he  sang 

At  dawn,  nor  twitters  now  at  dusk;  and  on  the  hedge 
No  berries  hang. 

How  like  this  piteous,  solitary  and  stricken  bird, 

Dying  unfed, 
Were  I.  if  suddenly  there  came  the  darkening  word 

That  thou  wert  dead  I 

WALLACE   B.   NICHOLS. 


THE   SUPERSTITION 


By    H.    F.    FRAMPTON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    P.   B.   HICKLING 


THERE  had  been  a  light  fall  of  snow 
in  the  night,  but  Christmas  morning 
:  dawned  brightly.  Richard  Wilton, 
tall  and  fair,  and  at  that  moment  pyjama- 
clad,  pulled  aside  the  red  plush  curtain 
before  his  bedroom  window  and,  yawning, 
looked  out  on  a  landscape  white  and  glitter- 
ing, like  the  froth  on  a  glass  of  iced  ginger- 
beer. 

The  disassociation  of  ideas  between  iced 
ginger-beer  and  a  Christmas  morning  dis- 
pleased him  :  he  felt  that  a  logical  mind 
like  his  own  should  be  able  to  do  better 
than  that.  But  the  nip  in  the  air  stung 
him  out  of  his  half-somnolent  state.  He 
dressed  and  descended  to  the  grounds 
of  the  house. 

From  the  servants'  quarters  only  came 
sounds  of  activity.  From  the  kitchen 
chimney  a  spiral  of  smoke  wavered  ver- 
tically above  the  roofs.  The  remainder 
of  the  house  was  quiet.  A  faint  and  merry 
tinkle  of  bells  broke  out  from  the  little 
church  in  the  valley.     It  was  eight  o'clock. 

Presently  Richard's  attention  wTas  at- 
tracted by  a  clean-cut  track  on  the  unbroken 
carpet  of  snow  which  concealed  the  paths 
of  the  long  garden.  He  saw  that  it  had 
been  made  by  a  small,,  high-heeled  shoe, 
and  led  to  the  neglected  rustic  summer- 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  He 
followed  the  footprints  to  the  door  of  the 
summer-house  and  looked  inside. 

"  A  merry  Christmas,"  he  gravely  ex- 
claimed. "Is  it  lucky  or  unlucky  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  another  ?  " 

"  A  merry  Christmas,"  returned  the  girl 
inside  the  summer-house.  "  I  really  don't 
know.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Lancaster  could  tell 
you." 

There  was  a  heightened  colour  in  her 
cheeks  for  which  the  sharp  air  was  only 
partly  responsible.  Ordinarily  the  regard 
from  her  grey  eyes  was  direct  and  at  times 
disconcerting.  Just  now  it  was  averted. 
She  was  thinly  clad  beneath  a  warm  sports 
coat,  into  the  pockets  of  which  she  had  thrust 
her  hands. 
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Richard  decided  that  the  door  of  the 
summer-house  framed  the  prettiest  picture 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  content  to  go 
on  gazing,  but  the  silence  was  growing  irk- 
some to  the  girl. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  I  could  never,"  breathed  Richard,  "  be 
quite  satisfied." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  girl.  "  It 
was  so  silly  of  Mrs.  Lancaster  to  tell  you. 
I  mean,  it  all  becomes  so  very  obvious, 
doesn't  it  ?  ' 

"  Does  it  ?  "  puzzled  Richard.  "  I  don't 
notice  it." 

She  deigned  no  enlightenment. 

"  Let  me  see,"  began  the  young  man. 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lancaster  are  my  fellow- 
guests  .  You  are  the  daughter  of  my  hostess . 
Something  that  Mrs.  Lancaster  has  told 
me — presumably  last  night,  because  I 
haven't  seen  her  yet  this  morning — 
is  silly  because  it  makes  everything  so 
obvious.  Now,  I  should  have  thought  that 
a  remark  which  made  everything  obvious 
would  be  sapient,  not  silly.  Can't  you  give 
me  a  clue  ?  I'm  all  right  dogging  footprints, 
but  higher  realms  of  deductive  work  are 
just  out  of  reach." 

Phyllis  Meyberry  shrugged  inside  her 
sports  jacket,  and  issued  from  the  summer- 
house. 

"  Let's  go  and  have  breakfast,"  she 
suggested.  "  Aren't  the  church  bells  pretty? 
Morning  service  is  at  ten-thirty." 

She  passed  him  on  her  way  housewrards, 
and  he  thoughtfully  followed  in  her  wake. 

At  the  breakfast  table  he  was  silent,  but 
the  cheerful  voices  of  the  ladies  and  the 
deep  tones  of  Lancaster  and  Phyllis's 
brother  Bill  concealed  his  shortcoming. 

Under  cover  of  this  animation,  Mrs. 
Meyberry  leaned  forward  to  address  him. 

"  In  many  things  you  remind  me  strongly 
of  my  poor  husband,"  she  said.  The  gentle 
expression  in  her  face  had  not  faded  with 
the  years,  nor  had  the  motherly  manner 
failed  to  survive  the  upbringing  of  her 
children.    "  I  think  that  must  be  why  Billy 
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thinks  so  much  of  you.  Billy's  father 
seldom  uttered  a  word  until  after  breakfast." 
*  *  *  *  # 

"  It  was  very  silly  of  you  to  tell,  me  last 
night,"  began  Richard  severely. 

The  house- party  was  on  its  way  back 
from  morning  service.  In  front  there  were 
Phyllis,  her  mother,  and  a  youth  named 
Philip  Denton,  Lancaster  and  Bill  Meyberry 
following.  Richard,  gloved  and  frock- 
coated,  had  fallen  behind  the  main  body 
with  Mrs.  Lancaster,  for  by  unanimous 
consent  the  party  had  decided  to  walk, 
as  being  warmer  than  driving. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  glance  at  the  speaker 
was  hospitable,  if  uncomprehending.  She 
considered  Richard  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing member  of  the  party. 

"  Why  ?  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

"I  don't  know,  "returned  Richard  brightly 
— Ci  except  that,  whatever  it  was,  it 
makes  everything  very  obvious.  Following 
ray  usual  custom,"  he  continued  porten- 
tously and  untruthfully,  "  I  rose  this 
morning  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  saw  foot- 
prints in  the  snow,  leading  to  the  summer- 
house  in  the  garden — fresh  footprints — 
female  ones.     I  followed  them." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  That,"  pointed  out  Richard,  "  is  the 
wrong  question  to  ask.  By  this  time  you 
should  be  breathless  on  the  subject  of  whom 
or  what  I  found  in  the  summer-house." 

"  But  I  know  whom  you  found  in  the 
summer-house.  Last  night,  when  it  com- 
menced to  snow,  I  was  reminded  of  an  old 
superstition.  You  may  have  heard  of  it  ? 
Whoever  is  the  first  man  to  disturb  a 
maiden's  footprints  in  the  first  fall  of  snow 
is  destined  to  be  her  husband.  I  persuaded 
Phyllis  to  try  it  in  the  morning — that's  this 
morning." 

"  A  charming  superstition,"  Richard 
commented.  "  But  you  shouldn't  have  told 
me  about  it  last  night.     It  wasn't  fair." 

"  But  I  don't  remember  telling  you." 

"  And  I  don't  remember  being  told." 

Mrs.  Lancaster  regarded  him  with  momen- 
tary puzzlement,  but  suddenly  laughed. 

"  I  see  what  has  happened,"  she  said. 
"  I  must  put  myself  right  with  Phyllis 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  can't  have  her 
thinking  that  I  am  a  ma — that  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  betraying  confidences." 

They  exchanged  a  look  of  understanding. 

"  Still  and  quiet  the  snow  makes  every- 
thing," Richard  remarked. 

Mrs.    Lancaster    nodded.     She    realised 


that  Richard  had  delivered  himself  of  all 
he  really  wished  to  say  at  that  moment. 

*  >;:  #  jj*  * 

It  was  after  lunch.  Bill  Meyberry  had 
gone  out  walking  with  young  Denton  ; 
Lancaster,  it  was  suspected,  had  gone  off 
to  lie  down  ;  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Meyberry 
were  upstairs  ;  and  Richard,  entering  the 
drawing-room,  where  burned  a  bright  fire, 
in  search  of  yesterday's  paper,  came  upon 
Phyllis.  She  was  looking  through  a  window 
at  the  wintry  'vista.  Her  pink  blouse 
and  Harris  tweed  skirt  made  a  warm  con- 
trast to  the  growing  greyness  outside. 

"  Is  it  lucky  or  unlucky,"  Richard  said 
quietly,  "  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
another  ?  " 

Phyllis  turned,  smiling. 

"  You  said  that  this  morning,"  she  replied. 
"  I  am  afraid  it  led  me  to  think  that  Mrs. 
Lancaster  had — had  told  you  of  my  childish 
antic.  Of  course  one  doesn't  believe 
in  superstitions,  but  it  is  awful  funny  testing 
them  sometimes." 

"  I  don't  know,"  Richard  returned.  He 
joined  her  at  the  window.  "  Superstition 
is  at  the  root  of  a  lot  of  our  actions." 

"  You  don't  imply,  Mr.  Wilton,  that  you 
are  really  superstitious  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  Richard  answered  firmly — 
"  most  superstitious.  I  believe,  for  instance, 
that  the  first  man  to  disturb  a  maiden's 
footprints  in  the  first  fall  of " 

"  Not  that  one  !  "  interrupted  the  girl, 
in  mock  alarm.  "  Don't  say  you  believe  in 
that  one — you  frighten  me  !  " 

Richard  discovered  one  of  her  hands. 

"  Am  I  so  terrifying  as  all  that  ?  "  he 
inquired  tenderly.  "  Why  should  you  be 
frightened  ?  " 

Phyllis  withdrew  her  hand  and  turned 
from  him. 

"  Because,"  she  replied  steadily,  "  I  can't 
— I  don't  want  to  marry  the  first  man 
who  disturbed  my  footprints  this  morning." 

Richard  winced  under  the  blow.  Me- 
chanically he  selected  a  cigarette  and  stood 
rolling  it  between  his  fingers. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  at  length.  He  had  felt 
that  he  must  say  something. 

"  You  see,"  resumed  Phyllis  kindly, 
"  although  I  like  the  first  man  very  much, 
I  don't  think  I  could  ever  bring  myself 
to — to  like  him  in  the  way — in  the  way " 

"  I  understand,"  muttered  Richard. 

Neither  seemed  to  care  to  gaze  at  the 
other. 

"  And,  besides,"  continued  Phyllis/'  there 
— is  somebody  else." 


THE    SUPERSTITION. 
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"  I  understand,"  he  repeated.  '  somebody  else  '  was  not  the  '  first  man  ' 

"  I  wonder  if  you  really  do  ?  "  this  morning.     He  was  the  '  second.'  " 
The  voice  of  Richard's  hostess  and  the  less  "I  congratulate  him,"  was  all  Richard 

soprano  tones  of  Mrs.  Lancaster  sounded  found  to  say. 

from  the  hall  and  grew  more  audible.  The  door-handle  rattled,  and  Mrs.  Lan- 

"  You  see,"  Phyllis  said  dreamily,  "  the  caster  preceded  the  hostess  into  the  room. 


!  '  Is  it  lucky  or  unlucKy  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  another?' 
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"  Oh,  there  you  are.  Phyllis !  "  her  mother 
exclaimed.  "  Did  you  remember  to  speak 
to  Rogers  this  morning  about  clearing  the 
paths  ?  Because,  if  so,  he  appears  to  have 
taken  no  notice  of  your  orders." 

"  He  volunteered  to  do  it  before  I  spoke 
to  him,  mother,"  Phyllis  answered,  "  but 
I  told  him  it  didn't  matter,  being  Christmas 
Day.  Besides,  he  prophesied  another  fall 
of  snow  before  the  day's  out,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  sky,  I  think  he'll  be  right." 

She  turned  to  Richard. 

"  Rogers — the  gardener,  you  know — is 
quite  an  expert  on  the  weather,"  she  told 


him.  "  We— we  had  quite  an  argument 
about  it  just  outside  the  summer-house — 
before  you  came  along. " 

Mrs.  Lancaster  commenced  to  laugh". 

"  What  a  droll  thing,"  she  rippled, 
"  and  what  a  shame  !  He  must  have  been 
the  first  man  to — you  know." 

Phyllis  nodded  demurely.  Illumination 
flooded  Richard's  soul. 

"  Speaking,"  he  remarked,  c'  as  a  man 
entirely  free  from  superstition " 

"  The  conversation  is  beyond  me,"  inter- 
rupted the  hostess.  "  Let  us  ring  for 
tea." 


TO   A   CHILD    PASSING   BY  A    FAMOUS   CITY. 


/^HILD,  whose  blue  eyes  hold  deep  in  them 


V^ 


A  tragic  look,  half  charm,  half  ruth, 


Whose  young  head  gold  locks  diadem 
As  in  a  fairy=book  of  youth; 

Child,  in  your  corner  far  from  me, 

Whence  come  you  on  this  day  whereon 
The  Spires  of  Youth  I  watch  to  see- 
Sweet  spires  I  so  much  muse  upon? 

For  long  the  train  has  made  a  rare 
Music,  still  travelling  mile  on  mile 

Across  the  enchanted  meadows  where 
The  Scholar  Gipsy  walked  erewhile. 

A  sudden  pause  in  the  wheels'  chime ! 
Behold  them  there— the  spires  and  towers! 

Eleven— I  count  them  every  time- 
Intangible  as  are  dream-flowers,- 

Remote  as  dream,  yet  clear  as  years 
Remembered.    With  the  Muses'  fires 

Touched  inly,  still  you  thrill  to  tears 
Your  votarist,  opalescent  spires ! 


Child,  are  you  also  of  that  Dream  ? 

You  are  so  English  and  so  fair, 
The  Muse  of  dear  dead  days  you  seem, 

O  mystery  of  the  golden  hair. 

VICTOR    PLARR. 


NO    TIME    TO    LOSE. 

Small  Boy:    Hi!     Throw  us  that  ball  over  'ere  quick,  mister— -we're  plnyiu'  a  cup-tie! 
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JUDGMENT. 
By  lliehard  Norman, 

What  my  wife  doesn't  know  about  boiling 
eggs  isn't  worth  eating,  or,  rather,  knowing. 
She  studied  the  subject  for  war  work  before 
joining  a  khaki  sock  darning  society. 

"Sylvia,"  I  asked  meekly,  "how  do  you 
gov  dons  bleus  produce — 

(a)  A  watery,  runny,  sloppy  egg  ? 

(b)  A  well-set-up,  respectable,  and  yet 
impressionable  egg  ? 

(c)  A  rock,  solid  and  impenetrable  ?  " 

"  The  hen,  or  female  fowl,"  she  replied 
dreamily,  "  is  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
original  production." 

"  Tut,  tut !  You  know  quite  well  that  I  refer 
to  the  later,  or  kitchen,  treatment." 

"  Time,"  she  replied,  "  does  the  trick." 

"  Ah-h-h  !  NowT  we're  arriving  at  the  point. 
The  process  of  elimination  should  be  univer- 
sally adopted  in  kinder  and  other  garten 
classes.  It  is  slow,  but  sure.  But  to  revert. 
How  do  you,  whose  wristlet  watches  are  all 
lost  or  broken,  know  the  difference  between 
two  and  a  half,  three,  or  three  and  a  half 
minutes  ?  "  I  asked  triumphantly. 

"  I  leave  the  kitchen  door  open,"  she 
axplained,  "  and  take  your  egg  out  when  you 
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throw  down  The  Morning  News.  When  you 
kick  your  hat  into  the  fireplace,  I  remove 
mine.  You  are  a  very  impatient  and  badly- 
behaved  spouse." 

"  Sylvia,  never  again  let  me  hear  you  use 
the  word  *  spouse  '  in  connection  with  me.  I 
never  was,  and  am  not,  anything  so  disgusting 
in  sound.  With  regard  to  the  egg  business, 
you're  a  little  fibber,  because — 

(a)  1.  I  take  The  Daily  Wire; 
2.  I  read  it. 

(b)  1.  I  have  only  one  bowler  hat ; 

2.  I  would  rather  kick  myself  than  it— 
at  the  prices  hats  are  these  days." 

"You  talk  like  the  pieces  of  paper  you  used 
to  shave  on  last  year." 

"  Those,"  I  said  reprovingly,  "  were  not 
pieces  of  paper.  They  were  Army  Council 
Instructions.  Besides,  I  didn't  shave  on  them 
— ever." 

A  struggle  for  the  survival  of"  the  fittest 
between  Sylvia's  aunt's  cat  and  my  uncle's 
dog  resulting  in  the  forfeiture  by  the  former 
of  a  few  of  its  nine  lives,  and  by  the  latter  of 
the  privilege  of  using  the  passage  as  a  short 
cut  between  verandahs,  interrupted  the 
discussion. 

Before  this   attack  by  your   people's   dog 
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upon  my  people's  cat,"  resumed  Sylvia,  "  you 
were  asking  about  the  boiling  of  eggs.  Tell 
me,  why  this  sudden  interest  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  I  mysteriously,  "you  answer 
me  my  original  question,  and  I'll  answer  you 
yours." 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  I  must  admit  that 
my  hand  was  out  when  cook  departed  on 
leave,  but  after  three  days'  practice  I  have 
picked  up  the  trick  of  knowing — 

(a)  When  to  insert, 

(b)  When  to  extract, 


WISHING. 
I  wisn,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
(Although  I  pretend  that  I  don't), 
That  a  certain  young  person 
I'm  writing  this  verse  on 
Had  said  that  she  would— but  she 
Says  that  she  won't! 

I  wish,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
(Although  I  pretend  not  to  mind), 
That  the  lady  in  question 
Had  met  the  suggestion 
In  a  spirit  less  carping  and 
Rather  more  kind. 


GOLDEN    SILENCE. 


Mistress:  This  latest  young  man  of  yours  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  of  a  talker, 
the  kitchen  with  you,  one  never  hears  a  sound. 

Maid  :  Oh,  mum,  'e's  so  bashful  that  'e  can't  do  nothin'  but  eat  the  'ole  time  Vs  'ere. 


When  he  is  in 


It  is  done — 

1.  By  guessing, 

2.  By  keeping  on  guessing, 

3.  By   serving   up   hot — and    trusting    to 

luck." 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  I  cried,  toying  with  a  small 
leather  case  which  I  had  produced  from  my 
breast-pocket.  "  At  that  rate  you  will  not  need 
this." 

"  Oh,  you  darling,"  she  cried,  causing  me  to 
exhale  prematurely.  "  Whatever  is  it  ?  " 

"  Guess,"  I  murmured,  replacing  the  gold 
wrist-watch  in  my  pocket. 

But  she  soon  knew. 


Small  Girl  :  Hero's  a  little  kitten  that  I 
found,  mother,  and  it's  awfully  dirty.  Shall  I 
give  it  a  bath,  or  would  it  be  better  to  lick  it  ? 


I  wish— but,  alas,    what's  the  use 
Of  longing  and  waiting  in  vain? 
She  doesn't  want  me— 
That's  plain  for  to  see- 
But  I  wish  that  it  wasn't  so  painfully 

plain. 
(An  idea  !    Shall  I  ask  her  again  ?) 

Tjcopold  Spcro. 


While  clearing  from  the  attic  an  accumu- 
lation of  odds  and  ends,  I  found  a  small  red 
lantern,  once  used  for  developing  photographs, 
and  bestowed  it  on  a  small  boy  who  was  pre- 
tending to  help  me. 

He  held  it  up,  grinning  with  delight. 

"  By  Jove,  uncle,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I've  got 
a  tail-light !  Now,  if  somebody  would  only 
give  me  a  motor-car,  I  should  be  all  right  !  " 
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WOOL  WORRYING* 
By  Jessie  Pope. 

Cynthia  is  a  wool  worrier.     Turning  smooth 
surfaces   into   rough   has  become    her    ruling 
passion  since  she  purchased  one  of  those  little 
brushes  made  of  wire  with  the  points  all  bent 
one  way.     The   legitimate   use  of  the   instru- 
ment, as  every  woman  knows,  is  to  brush  up 
woollen  scarves,   caps,   and    trimmings    until 
they  assume  the  appearance  of  the  back  of  an 
Angora  goat ;  but,  being  a  person  of  unbridled 
enthusiasms,  Cynthia   sets  no   limit   to  her 
experiments,  and  runs  her  "wool  worrier" 
over  practically  every  item  of  her  wardrobe. 

To  have  chic  nowadays,  one  must  be 
shaggy,  and,  apart  from  the  call  of  fashion, 
Cynthia  frankly  admits  she  "loves  doing  it." 
It's  no  use  pointing  out  that  when  the  pen- 
dulum swings  back  to  surfaces  of  glossy 
sleekness  she  will  have  nothing  to  wear ;  the 
lure  is  too  powerful,  and  before  the  argument 
is  over,  she  is  back  at  work  again,  like  an 
ostler  gone  mad. 

Having  wool-worried  her  own  garments 
and  most  of  mine,  Cynthia  seeks  for  new 
worlds   to  conquer,  and  when  we  travel  in 


public  vehicles  her  eyes  range  hungrily  over 
the  apparel  of  our  fellow-passengers. 

"  Look  at  that  great-coat  1  "  she  murmured 
the  other  day,  in  the  Tube.  "  It's  only  shabby 
because  the  nap  is  tying  down.     I  could  brush 

it  up  as  good  as  new  if "     Her  fingers  felt 

for  the  brush  in  her  pocket,  her  eye  glittered 
feverishly,  and  the  situation  was  only  saved  by 
the  great- coat  getting  out  at  the  next  station* 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  were   calling  on   a 


EASILY    A  UK  A  NG  El). 

She  :    Well,  dear,  I've  found  a  flat  at  last,  aud  the  tramears  go  quite  near  the  door. 
He:    Won't  that  disturb  your  sleep,  dear? 

Sue:    Oh,  the  landlord  assured  me  that  I  shouldn't  mind  them  after  the  first  night  or  two, 
,nd  you  know,  dear,  we  can  sleep  at  mother's  just  for  the  two  nights. 
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proud  young  mother  whose  cup  of  bliss  was 
overflowing,  except  for  the  fact  that  baby's 
hair  was  so  straight  and  flat  she  could  do 
nothing  with  it.  I  glanced  at  Cynthia  and 
trembled.  She  had  risen  and  approached  the 
cradle  with  the  wool  worrier  in  her  hand,  but  I 
intervened,  and  after  a  short  struggle  led  her 
gently  but  firmly  away. 

Half  an  hour  ago  I  came  across  her  in  her 
husband's  dressing-room.  The  instrument  was 
in  her  right  hand,  his  silk  hat  in  her  left.  It 
is  always  inadvisable  to  come  between  husband 
and  wife,  so  I  decided  not  to  interfere 

But  I  anticipated  serious  trouble. 


Then,  ladies,  raise  your  bumpers 

To  those  who  this  month  fix 
The  price  of  four-pound  jumpers 

At  three-nineteen-and-six. 
Men  may  be  discon  ented, 

But  every  woman  hails 
The  genius  who  invented 

The  January  sales. 


B.  K.  8. 


A  SMAL.L  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  including 
in  his  prayers  at  Christmas-time  the  things 
he   most  wished  for.    As  he   began  his  prayer 


^tSv 


APPARENTLY. 


Hkad  of  the  Firm:  You  are  late  this  morning,  Miss  Tappit. 
Fair  Secretary  :  Yes,  sir.     I  must  have  overdressed  myself. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  SEASON. 
Some  sing  of  May's  sweet  breezes, 

And  some  of  April's  showers, 
Of  March,  its  dust  and  sneezes, 

Of  August's  seaside  hours: 
And  some  in  fervent  phrases 

Extol  October's  gales— 
My  muse  her  voice  upraises 

To  the  January  sales. 

For  Christmas  lies  behind  us 

And  Easter's  far  away, 
And  catalogues  remind  us 

'Tis  the  housewife's  hoi  day. 
Come,  leave  your  household  worry, 

And  don  your  hats  and  veils, 
And  townward  blithely  hurry 

To  the  January  sales  I 


one  night,  his   mother  started   to  leave   the 
room. 

"  Don't  go,  mother,"  he  protested.  "  Last 
year  I  prayed  for  a  pistol,  and  I  got  a  Trayer 
Book." 


An  enterprising  commercial  traveller  at- 
tempted to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  country 
buyer  for  a  certain  big  firm  in  Scotland  with 
a  box  of  cigars. 

"  Na,  na,"  said  the  buyer  gravelv,  "  T 
canna  tak'  'em;  I  naer  dae  business  tha' 
way." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  traveller;  "but  if  you 
have  any  conscientious  scruples,  you  may  pay 
me  a  shilling  for  the  box." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  honest  Scot,  "  in  that 
case  I'll  tak'  two  boxes." 
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WHAT   more   precious   gift   than    an    exact 
copy  of  a  rare  Oriental  Pearl  Necklace, 
or    any    one    of    the    charming    jewels    shown  ? 


OUR    UNIQUE   OFFER. 

Upon  receipt  of  ONE  GUINEA  we  will  send  you  on  approbation  a  Necklet 
of  Cno  Pearls,  IK  in*,  long  (Gold  Clasp  2/6  extra,  and  other  lengths  at  propor- 
tionate  rates),  or  a  Ring,  Biooch.  Earrings  or  any  other  Jewel  with  Ciro  I'earls. 
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Cl/io  Vecvd& 
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A    GASPER. 
He  gave  me  a  light, 
And  our  knuckles  collided. 
It  was  only  polite, 
The  touch  was  so  slight, 
No  need  to  take  fright, 
Which,  in  fact,  was  what 
He  gave  me  a  light, 
And  our  knuckles  collided. 


did. 


His  cheek  turned  quite  pale, 
While  mine  started  blushing, 
As  with  eloquence  frail 
He  blurted  his  tale, 
While  an  apt  nightingale 
In  the  garden  was  gushing. 
His  cheek  turned  quite  pale, 
While  mine  started  blushing. 


Whereupon  the  burglar,  who  had  retreated 
a  step,  responded  politely ; 

u  Excuse  me,  lady,  but  I  had  no  intention  of 
taking  you  with  'em," 


Even  the  lift-boy  has  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where. The  maid  who  announced  to  the  guest 
waiting  at  the  door  that  she  didn't  hear  her  until 
she  had  rung  three  times  has  her  match  in  a 
hotel  lift-boy. 

"  If  anyone  calls,  Henry,  while  I  am  out,  tell 
him  to  wait.  I  shall  be  back  directly,"  said  the 
woman  to  the  lift-boy. 

There  was  no  answer. 


THE    NEW    RIVALRY. 

Urchin:  Roller-skatin'  's  a  fine  gime,  ain't  it,  guvnali? 


The  gasper  went  out, 

And  the  ash  fell  unheeded. 

When  there's  no  one  about, 

Desperation,  no  doubt, 

Puts  resistance  to  rout, 

Which,  in  fact,  was  what  he  did  — 

The  gasper  went  out, 

And  the  ash  fell  unheeded. 

Jessie  ¥o$e. 


"  Did  you  hear  me  ?  Why  don't  you  answer  ? " 
asked  the  woman. 

"  I  never  answers,  ma'am,"  he  responded 
wearily,  "  unless  I  doesn't  hear,  and  then  I  says 
4  What  ?  '  " 


An  elderly  lady  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  see  a  burglar  ransacking  her  trinkets, 
which  lay  on  the  dressing-table.  She  did  not 
scream,  for  she  has  always  prided  herself  upon 
her  courage,  but,  with  a  dramatic  gesture,  she 
pointed  to  the  door,  exclaiming : 

"  Leave  me  at  once  !  " 


"  Don't  write  to  the  newspapers  about  things 
you  do  not  understand,"  said  the  club  sage. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  a  younger  member.  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  wise  man,  "  if  your  letter  is 
not  printed,  then  you  are  offended  with  the 
editor.  If  it  is  printed,  then  your  friends  and 
enemies  will  say  that  you  have  become  an  ass, 
which  is  not  true,  because  you  were  an  ass  long 
before  you  ever  thought  of  writing  to  the 
newspapers." 
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Sachets,  9d. ;   Cachous,  6id. 

Of     all     Chemists     and     Dealers     in 
Perfumery,  or  from  the  Sole  Makers — 

GROSSMITH  &  SON,  LTD., 

Distillers  of  Perfwnes  and  Fine  Soafi  Makers, 
Newgate  Street,  London. 


ECZEMA 


IIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIii- 


H        Eczema  is  Blood  Trouble  E 

H  The  true  cause  is  poisonous  acid  = 

H      in  the  blood.     Remove  the   cause  §s 

|=      and  you  remove  that  itching  rash.  I| 

E  Permanent  Cure  1 

=j  Hood's  Medicine  rids  the  blood  of  the  = 

5       acid  and  creates  new  rich  blood   to   take  = 

S       its  place.     In  this  way  only  can  a  cure  be  = 

S       permanent.      Salves   and   lotions   are   not  = 

=E       thorough — they  cannot  change  the  blood.  == 

H     Boils,  Ulcers,  and  Abscesses  = 

S  Arise  from  morbid  fluid   in  EE 

==:  the  blood    system.       Nature  = 

assisted  by  Hood's  Medicine  = 

drives  out  these  impurities  and  = 

makes  new  life-giving  blood.  == 

Stop    experimenting  EE 

—take  HOOD'S  |= 

Fourteen    herbal    ingredients  == 

(shown  on  every  bottle)  com-  rr 

pressed  into  convenient  tablets  == 

Price  2/6,  5/-,  8/6.  = 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Drug  HE 

Stores,  or  — 


:    Send  1 1 '•  for  6  days'    :  == 

trial  and  record   of    '<■  == 

wonderful  cures.  = 

C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  LTD.,  § 

W.M.  4.,  Cecil  House,  = 

Holborn  Viaduct,  London.  EE 
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W.H.H.R. 


|  No  Heating  Required.       Absolutely  Indelible.  | 

|  MELANYL  j 

|  Marking  Ink.         | 

j§  Metallic  Pen  with  every  Bottle.  ( 

H       Nickel  Linen  Stretcher  with  each  large  size.       ( 

|  COOPER,  DENNISON&WALKDEN,  LTD.  | 

jj        7  &  9,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C.        §§ 
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The  worst  weather  for  a  week  on  end  stands  no  chance  against  a  Beacon 
Oilskin.  It  is  waterproof ;  proof  against  Rain.  Snow,  Sleet,  Hail,  and 
■Blinding  Spindrift.    In  one  you  will  be  dry  and  cosy  always. 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

Don't  go  Sticky  or  let  in  theWet. 

Money  back  in  full  if  they  fail  to  satisfy. 
This  Bute  Coat  will  keep  you  dry  and  com- 
fortable in  a  solid  week  of  wet.  It  is  made 
of  light  smooth  Oilskin,  with  wide  skirt 
Rasrlan  shoulders,  belt  at  back,  inner  storm 
cufts.and  two  big  pockets.  In  bjnck,  QO  /C 
lightweight.never-sticking  Oilskin  UU/  D 
In  colours,  42/-.  Two-colour  Oilskin  Hat 
with  adjustable  brim,  Bute  quality,  9/6- 
Ladies'  Rubber  Wellingtons,  warm  lined' 
21/-. :  all  Post  Free  U.K. ;  extra  Abroad. 

Illustrated  List  Post  Free 

describing  Guaranteed  Oilskins  for  outdoor 
Men,  Women,  and  Children.  Send  a  p.c.  for 
this  Booklet  of  'Weather  Comfort'  to-day  to 

J.  BARBOUR  &  SONS,  LTD. 

20,  Beacon  B'ld'gs,  So.  Shields,  England. 
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A  son  of  a  certain  distinguished  mathema- 
tician has  frequently  evinced  a  disposition  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  eminent  parent. 

One  day,  glancing  over  a  column  of  Tenny- 
son's poems,  he  came  upon  the  line  : 

"  Half  a  league,  half  a  league,  half  a  league 
onward." 

"  Dad,"  asked  the  boy,  "  did  Tennyson  ever 
go  to  school  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  my  son,"  replied  the 
father.    "  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  that  he  couldn't  have  learnt 
much  arithmetic,"  rejoined  the  boy.  "  If  he 
meant  a  league  and  a  half,  why  didn't  he  say 
so  ?  " 


b'ain't — you  b'ain't  the  General's  cow."  After 
that  she  gave  up  the  argument,  and  went  the 
other  wav. 


TO     GIVE    AN     IDEA. 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  this  Loneville  where  the 
Smithsons  have  gone  to  live  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  are  about  thirty-nine  trains  a  dav  that 
don't  stop  there." 

In  a  certain  garrison  town  there  is  a  small 
green  opposite  the  barracks,  over  which  no  one 
was  for  many  years  permitted  to  pass,  save  the 
General's  cow  ;  and  the  sentries  had  particular 
orders  to  turn  away  anyone  who  ventured  to 
cross  the  forbidden  turf.  One  day  a  distinguished 
local  lady,  having  called  on  the  General's  wife, 
bent  her  steps  across  the  lawn,  in  order  to  make 
a  short  cut.  She  was  stopped  by  the  sentry 
calling  out  and  ordering  her  to  return  and  go 
by  the  other  road.  She  remonstrated,  but  tae 
man  said  he  could  not  disobey  his  orders,  which 
were  to  prevent  anyone  crossing  that  piece 
of  ground.      "  But,"  said  she,  with  a  stately 

air,  "do  you  know  that  I  am  Lady ?" 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  be,   ma'am,"  replied 
the  immovable  sentry,  "  but  I  knows  who  you 


A  certain  famous  violinist,  after  a  recent 
concert  in  a  small  town,  was  asked  by  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  to  recommend  another 
violinist  to  play  later  in  the  season. 

After  he  had  recommended  a  distinguished 
violinist  of  whom  he  himself  thought  very 
highly,  he  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
manager  : 

"  The  committee  in  charge  of  arranging  the 
concerts  has.  decided  not  to  engage  the  artiste 
you  suggested,  for  they  say  that  if  one  artiste 
recommends  another,  then  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  artiste  recommended." 


In  legal  documents,  such  as  conveyances, 
wills,  etc.,  it  is  usual  for  signatories,  after 
writing  their  names,  to  add  some  words  showing 
what  they  are,  such  as  clerk,  spinster,  widow, 
and  so  on,  and  then  their  address.  This  is 
done  in  case  it  is  subsequently  necessary  to 
trace  them  for  reference  purposes,  as  might 
easily  happen  in  the  case  of  a  witness  to  a 
will.  To  ensure  this  being  carried  out  properly, 
the  solicitor  who  prepares  the  document  usually 
pencils  in  (and  afterwards  erases)  "name, 
description,  address."  And  it  is  the  word 
"description"  that  sometimes  leads  people 
astray.  A  solicitor  tells  how  he  was  recently 
astonished  and  amused  to  find  the  following 
at  the  bottom  of  an  agreement :  "  As  witness 
the  hand  of  the  above-named  .  .  .  Elsie 
Saunders,  young,  very  attractive  and  pretty, 
fond  of  tennis  and  dancing,  not  yet  engaged" 


THE   LADY  K.C. 
When  Ermyntrude's  arranged  her  wig 

And  donned  her  silken  gown, 
For  judges  she  won't  care  a  fig— 

They'll  quail  beneath  her  frown. 

She'll  waft  a  soft  bewitching  glance 

To  where  the  jury  sit, 
And  they'll  be  ready  in  advance 

Her  client  to  acquit. 

Although  persuasive  when  she  pleads, 

Imagine,  if  you  can, 
Her  callous  joy  when  she  proceeds 

To  cross-examine  manl 

The  other  counsel  in  the  fight 

May  think  the  thing's  absurd, 
But  perhaps  she'll  claim  her  woman's  right 

To  have  the  final  word. 

For  all  this  elegance  and  grace 

She'll  charge  an  awful  fee, 
But  If  you  want  to  win  your  case, 

Brief  Ermyntrude,  K.C, ! 

Jl.  J/,   Roberts. 
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How  •  delightful  •  to 
have  SILVO  back  again 

SILVO,  the  Liquid  Silver  Polish,  so 
delighted  its  users  in  the  past  that  it  is 
good  news  to  all  housewives  to  know 
that  SILVO  is  once  more  obtainable. 

SILVO 

THE  LIQUID  SILVER  POLISH 

not  only   polishes  quickly  and   easily,  but, 
as  you  will  remember,  it  is  so  clean  in  use. 

ForbestresultsuseanOLD  SOFT  CLOTH. 

Sold  in  A:\cl.  and  9d.  Tins. 

RECKITT   fcf   SONS,    LIMITED. 

Makers  of  Robin  Starchy  RecHtCs 
Blue,    Zebra     Grate    Polish,    etc. 
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BIRTHDAYS. 

There  are  some  things  in  life  which  give 
pleasure  both  to  the  young  and  to  the  very  old, 
but  which  the  middle-aged  are  apt  to  find 
tiresome.    Birthdays  are  one  of  them. 

"  A  constantly  recurring  insult."  That  is 
how  an  adult's  birthday  has  been  described  by 
some  penetrating  mind.  The  description  is 
more  than  ever  true  to-day,  when  youth  governs 
the  world,  when  freshness  and  vigour  and  the 
gay  daring  of  inexperience  have  proved  their 
value,  and  the  young  idea  knows  very  well 
indeed  how  to  shoot.  In  an  age  like  this  how 
can  it  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  a 
single  day  has  scrapped  another  whole  year 
of  chances  for  a  share  in  the  plums  of  life  ?  It 
is  small  comfort  to  be  told  you  are  "  looking 
ten  years  younger  "  in  the  haphazard  way  in 
which  some  people  throw  the  phrase  about, 
meaning  anything  from  a  new  hat  to  a  touch 


versaries  such  would  seem  to  me  a  suitable 
modification. 

Oblivioni  sacrum,  as  the  cynic  said  on  his 
own  tombstone.  Why  can't  we  let  our  birthdays 
remain  "  sacred  to  oblivion  "  ? 

Elaine  Nicholson, 


An  African  native  with  a  record  previously 
clean  was  arraigned  before  the  British  magis- 
trate of  his  district  for  assault  and  battery. 

"  Why  did  you  beat  him  ?  "  questioned  the 
magistrate. 

"  He  called  me  sumpin'." 

"  What  did  he  call  you  ?  " 

"  He  called  me  a  rhinoceros,  sah,  a  rhi- 
noceros 1 " 

"  A  rhinoceros  !     When  did  this  occur  ?  " 

"  'Bout  three  years  ago,  sah." 


LOCAL    FAME 

Musical  Person  (after  the  village  concert,  to  local  vocalist)  :  It's  rather  a  pity  you  haven't  hnd 
your  voice  trained.     It's  very  good  in  quality,  and  you  more  control  your  breath  than  most  amateurs. 

Old  Villager  (interrupting) :  I  should  just  think  'e  'ave,  mister.  Why,  Oi've  seen  un  drink  a 
quart  o'  beer  in  one  breath ! 


of  tan,  or  possibly  the  plump  remains  of  a 
swollen  face.  In  any  case,  to  be  told  how 
young  you  are  looking  is,  as  everyone  knows, 
a  sure  sign  that  you  are  beginning  to  grow 
elderly. 

A  transition  state  is  proverbially  uncom- 
fortable. It  is  not  only  in  adolescence  that  one 
has  growing-pains,  and  it  takes  a  phenomenally 
optimistic  person  to  discover  that  each  suc- 
ceeding period  of  life  as  attained  can  prove  the 
most  interesting  thus  far. 

"  Lest  we  forget !  "  Has  not  this  motto  been 
countless  times  drummed  into  our  patient  ears 
as  the  prime  reason  for  anniversaries  ?  There 
was  a  drawing-room  ballad  much  in  vogue  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  (a  time,  by  the  way, 
when  birthdays — but  never  mind  !)  which  was 
entitled  "  Let  Us  Forget !  "    For  birthday  anni- 


"  Three  years  ago  !  Then  how  did  it  happen 
that  you  waited  so  long  to  resent  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  ain't  never  seen  no  rhinoceros  till 
dis  mawnin'." 


A    DISADVANTAGE. 

Lines  on  the  crinoline  fashion 
Corinna  in  a  crinoline 

Was  nightly  seen  at  dance  and  play ; 
Her  satisfaction  then  waxed  thin, 

For,  when  she  wore  it  in  the  day, 

And  went  to  Remnant  Sales  galore, 
She  didn't  get  the  least  look  in. 

So  that  is  why  is  seen  no  more 
Corinna  in  a  crinoline  ! 

Leslie  31,  Oyler* 
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SOME 
OLD-FASHIONED 
BEAUTY    RECIPES. 


SIMPLE    AND    EFFECTIVE 

By  MIMOSA. 


The  Magnetism  of  Beautiful  Hair. 


BEAUTIFUL  hair  adds  immensely  to  the 
personal  magnetism  of  both  men  and 
women.  Actresses  and  smart  women 
are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  any  harmless 
thing  that  will  increase  the  natural  beauty  of 
their  hair.  The  latest  method  is  to  use  pure 
stallax  as  a  shampoo  on  account  of  the 
peculiarly  glossy,  fluffy,  and  wavy  effect  which 
it  leaves.  As  stallax  has  never  been  used 
much  for  this  purpose,  it  comes  to  the  chemist 
only  in  |lb.  sealed  original  packages,  enough 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  fragrant  stallax  granules, 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  each  shampoo.  It  is  very 
beneficial  and  stimulating  to  the  hair,  apart 
from  its  beautifying  effect. 

Permanently  Removing  Superfluous  Hair. 

HOW  to  permanently,  not  merely  tem- 
porarily, remove  a  downy  growth  of 
disfiguring  superfluous  hair  is  what 
many  women  wish  to  know.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  is  not  more  generally  known  that  pure 
powdered  pheminol,  obtainable  from  the 
chemist's,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  applied  directly  to  the  objectionable  hair. 
The  recommended  treatment  not  only  instantly 
removes  the  hair,  leaving  no  trace,  but  is 
designed  also  to  kill  the  roots  completely. 

Don't  Have  Grey  Hair. 

GREY  hair  is  often  a  serious  handicap 
to  both  men  and  women  while  still  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Hair  dyes  are  not 
advisable  because  they  are  always  obvious, 
inconvenient,  and  often  downright  injurious. 
Few  people  know  that  a  very  simple  formula, 
which  is  easily  made  up  at  home,  will  turn  the 
hair  back  to  a  natural  colour  in  a  perfectly 
harmless  manner.     You  have  only  to  get  two 


ounces  of  tammalite  concentrate  from  your 
chemist  and  mix  it  with  three  ounces  of  bay 
rum  to  prove  this.  Apply  this  simple  and 
harmless  lotion  for  a  few  nights  to  the  hair 
with  a  small  sponge,  and  the  greyness  will 
gradually  disappear.  The  lotion  is  neither 
sticky  nor  greasy,  and  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  for  generations  past  by  those 
in  possession  of  the  formula. 


To  Have  Smooth,  White  Skin,  Free  From 
Blemish. 

DOES  your  skin  chap  or  roughen  easily, 
or  become  unduly  red  or  blotchy  ?  Let 
me  tell  you  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
overcome  the  trouble  and  keep  your  com- 
plexion beautifully  white,  smooth,  and  soft. 
Just  get  some  ordinary  mercolized  wax  at  the 
chemist's,  and  use  a  little  before  retiring  as 
you  would  use  cold  cream.  The  wax,  through 
some  peculiar  action,  flecks  off  the  rough, 
discoloured,  or  blemished  skin.  The  worn- 
out  cuticle  comes  off  just  like  dandruff  on  a 
diseased  scalp,  only  in  almost  invisible 
particles.  Mercolized  wax  simply  hastens 
Nature's  work,  which  is  the  rational  and 
proper  way  to  obtain  a  perfect  complexion, 
so  much  sought  after,  but  very  seldom  seen. 
The  process  is  perfectly  simple  and  quite 
harmless. 

Blackheads  Fly  Away. 

A  PRACTICALLY  instantaneous  remedy 
for  blackheads,  greasy  skins,  and  en- 
larged pores,  recently  discovered,  is 
now  coming  into  general  use  in  the  boudoir. 
It  is  very  simple,  harmless,  and  pleasant.  Drop 
a  stymol  tablet,  obtained  at  the  chemist's, 
in  a  tumbler  full  of  hot  water.  After  the 
effervescence  has  subsided,  bathe  the  face  in 
the  liquid,  using  a  small  sponge  or  soft  cloth. 
In  a  few  minutes  dry  the  face,  and  the  offensive 
blackheads  will  come  right  off'  on  the  towel. 
Also  the  large  oily  pores  immediately  close  up 
and  efface  themselves  naturally.  The  greasiness 
disappears  and  the  skin  is  left  smooth,  soft,  and 
cool.  This  simple  treatment  is  then  repeated  a 
few  times  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  to 
ensure  a  permanence  of  the  result. 
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THE   EXTRA   BIT. 

Old  Mr.  Johnson,  who  may  be  seen  any 
evening  watering  his  nasturtiums  in  the  front 
garden  of  "  Chatsworth,"  settled  in  our  humble 
suburb  many  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  he 
purchased  his  villa  was  persuaded  to  buy  the 
adjoining  vacant  plot,  thenceforth  to  be  known 
as  "the  extra  bit."  Indeed,  it  was  this  access 
of  territory  which  suggested  the  name  of  the 
residence,  and  fired  its  owner  with  an  unholy 
pride  which  he  has  never  been  able  to  live 
down. 

It  is  no  use  trying  to  sell  Johnson  tickets  for 
whist  drives  and  concerts.  "  All  right  for 
people  with  plenty  of  leisure  on  their  hands," 
he  says,  '*  but  when  you've  got  an  extra  bit  of 
ground,  it  takes  you  all  your  time  to  keep  even 
with  it." 

Every  member  of  his  family  is  imbued  with 
the  virus.     Mrs.  Johnson  lifts  up  her  voice  in 


"  what  with  the  Duke  blowing  up  his  glass- 
houses and  selling  the  old  place  in  Piccadilly, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  I  seem  to  have  lost 
interest,  somehow,  in  the  extra  bit." 


CAUSE    AND   EFFECT. 

Visitor   (an  engineer)  :    Have  you  any  theory  as 
to  the  cause  of  these  floods  ? 
Inhabitant:  Oh,  yes. 
Visitor  :  Well,  what  do  you  think  it  is  ? 
Inhabitant  (resignedly):  Oh,  water — just  water. 

the  butcher's  and  the  grocer's  and  says,  "  Send 
it  home,  please  ;  *  Chatsworth  ' — you  know,  the 
house  with  the  extra  bit  at  the  side  " ;  and  his 
children  invariably  emerge  triumphant  from 
all  verbal  recriminations  with  "  Yah  1  Your 
father  ain't  got  an  extra  bit  of  ground." 

On  hearing  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
moved  into  St.  James's  Palace,  Mr.  Johnson 
remarked :  "It's  a  pity  that  neighbourhood  is 
so  much  built  on ;  he  won't  be  able  to  get  an 
extra  bit  like  I  did  when  I  came  here." 

When,  to  the  general  consternation,  a  board 
appeared  on  the  sacred  territory,  announcing 
"This  eligible  building  plot  for  sale,"  it  was 
felt  that  some  explanation  was  due  from ' 
Johnson.  He  gave  it  to  an  informal  deputa- 
tion at  the  front  gate  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
irrigation  of  the  nasturtiums.   "  Well,"  he  said, 

Facing  Third  Cover  A 


ILLOGICAL. 
The  cost  of  living  swells  apace, 
And  still  it  brings  me  cheer 
To  know  the  maiden  of  my  heart 
Continues  just  as  dear. 

Yet  if  we  marry  later  on, 
It  well  may  make  me  pensive 
When  I  discover  that  my  wife 
Is  no  whit  less  expensive. 


A  solitary  traveller,  who  was  attacked  by 
three  ruffians  who  thought  he  was  worth 
robbing,  resisted  them  with  considerable 
courage  and  skill,  but  was  overcome,  and  had 
to  submit  to  having  his  pockets  ransacked. 
His  resistance  had  encouraged  the  idea  that  he 
carried  money  worth  the  attack,  but  the  robbers 
found  that  he  had  only  twopence  in  his 
possession.  "  What  an  amazing  fellow  !  "  said 
one  to  the  others,  on  realising  that  this  was  the 
extent  of  their  plunder.  "  If  he  had  had  six- 
pence on  him,  I  suppose  he  would  have 
murdered  the  whole  lot  of  us  1  " 


Two  soldiers  had  waited  for  many  days  for 
letters  that  did  not  come.  Finally  one  of 
them  did  receive  a  letter.  He  opened  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  other,  who  watched  him 
enviously.  In  the  envelope  there  was  nothing 
but  a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  blank  on  both 
sides.  The  one  who  had  received  no  letter 
observed : 

"  Well,  you  haven't  scored  anything  this 
time.     That's  not  a  letter." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  the  other  asserted.  "  It's  a 
letter  from  my  wife.  We're  not  on  speaking 
terms  just  at  present." 


TIME    WAS  .... 

Time  was  when  poets  seemed  to  me 
Unpractical  to  a  degree — 
All  discontented  with  their  lot, 
Yearning  to  be  what  they  were  not. 
For  instance,  once  it  seemed  absurd 
To  want  to  be  a  bee  or  bird. 

Now  times  have  changed,  I  think  I  see 

Some  sense  in  being  a  bird  or  bee. 

To  build  his  home  is  birdie's  joy; 

He  need  no  bricklayer  employ. 

Now  I  myself  a  dwelling  lack, 

I'd  be  a  snail,  with  house  on  back. 

Jess  Dorynne, 
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"  Lyveden  gathered  him  gently  into  his  arms  and  let  him  lick  his  face." 


IN    THE    SECOND 
PLACE 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne  "  and  "  The  Courts  of  Idleness.'" 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    NORAH    SCHLEGEL 


MAJOR  ANTHONY  LYVEDEN, 
D.S.O.,  looked  out  of  the  attic 
window  in  Eaton  Square  with  his 
pen  in  his  mouth.  After  a  moment's  re- 
flection he  returned  to  his  letter,  added  a 
sentence  or  two,  and  signed  his  name.  Then 
he  restored  its  cork  to  his  bottle  of  ink, 
blotted  the  lines  he  had  written,  and, 
gathering  the  flimsy  pages  into  his  hand, 
leaned  back  in  his  loose-limbed  chair  with 
the    consideration    which    that     exacting 


skeleton  required  of  its  patrons,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read. 

This,  then,  is  our  chance  ;  and,  since 
Lyveden  ^will  be  none  the  wiser,  let  us 
forget  our  manners  and  look  over  his 
shoulder. 

Dear  Toby, 

By  extracting  a  promise  that  I  would  write 
to  you,  you  did  me  a  good  turn,  for,  while  my 
first  report  was  rendered  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
I  am  malting  this  one  with  a  sense  of  relief-— 
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a  somewhat  scandalous  admission.  Of  coarse 
a  really  good  footman  would  keep  his  mouth 
shut.     But  then  lam  out  an  indifferent  lackey. 

To  say  that  I  left  my  first  place  would  be 
untrue.  In  fact,  the  place  left  me — rather 
tragically,  as  it  happened:  ivhicJi  reminds  me 
that  I  must  withdraw  anything  which  I  have 
written  to  you  in  disparagement  of  my  late 
master.  The  poor  man  had  worries  I  did  not 
know  of,  and  behaved  to  me  very  handsomely 
at  the  last,  remembering  that  I  might  have 
troubles,  when  he  could  not  think  straight,  so 
sore  were  his  own. 

For  a  week,  then,  I  became  a  country 
gentleman,  living  with,  my  dog  at  a  little  inn 
where  no  ways  met.  By  the  end  of  that  time 
I  had  got  me  another  place. 

Yes,  sir,  I  am  in  the  service  of  the  Marquess 
of  Banff,  sir.  There  are  times  when  I  go 
powdered.  I  have  even  hobnobbed  with  the 
scarlet  livery  of  Royalty.  I  am,  I  assure  you, 
a  very  deuce  of  a  fellow. 

With  the  Marquess,  who  resembles  an 
irritable  baboon,  I  have  little  to  do.  The 
Marchioness  —  a  strong  woman  —  is  also, 
mercifully,  too  much  engaged  upon  tvorks  of 
supererogation,  ivhich,  in  a  rich  bass,  she 
styles  "her  manifold  duties,"  to  observe  my 
existence.  Lord  Pomfret  Fresne,  however,  a 
gilded  youth  with  three  thousand  a  year,  finds 
me  extremely  useful.  I  bet  for  him,  I  make 
appointments  for  him  to  have  his  hair  trimmed, 
I  retain  stalls  for  him,  and  occasionally  I 
admit  him  to  the  house  at  an  unlawful  hour. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  confounded  nuisance.  He  is 
impertinent,  grossly  ignorant,  and  a  niggard. 
Moreover,  Toby,  he  hath  an  eye  whose  like 
I  have  seen  before— once.  Then  it  teas  set  in 
the  head  of  a  remount  ivhich,  after  it  had 
broken  a  shoeing -smith's  leg,  ivas  cast  for  vice 
at  Kantara  in  1917. 

"  Lyveden"  says  he  one  day,  "  you're  a 
gentleman,  aren't  you  ?  " 

It  seemed  easiest  to  say  "  Yes." 

"  Why  ?  "  says  his  lordship. 

"It's  a  family  failing,"  said  I. 

"  How  beastly !     You  mean,  like  drink  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  my  lord.     We  never  mention  it." 

" No,  don't"  says  he.  "  My  mother's  very 
hot  on  that  sort  of  thing.  Hullo  !  "  He  peers 
into  a  gold  cigarette-case.  "  I  had  four  pounds 
in  here.     I'll  sivear  I  had" 

Considering  that  I  had  found  the  case  in 
the  library,  and  had  restored  it  to  him  five 
minutes  before,  his  ejaculation  was  not  in  the 
best  of  taste.  His  lordship,  however,  must 
whet  his  point  upon  the  grindstone  of  insult. 

"  You're  not  hard  up,  are  you  ?  "  says  he. 

"  I  can  pay  my  way,  my  lord." 


"  Well,  I  know  there  was  four  pounds  there, 

because No.     Wait  a  minute.    It's  all 

right.  I  remember  I  put  it  in  my  coat.  Which 
reminds  me — 7"  tvant  a  couple  of  stalls  at 
Daly's.  You  might  ring  up  and  get  them. 
How  much  is  the  pit  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure,  my  lord.  It  used  to 
be  half -a-cr  own" 

"  Half -a-cr  own  !  "  cries  he.  "  7"  thought  it 
urns  a  shilling." 

"  That's  the  gallery,  my  lord." 

u  Oh,  yes.  Well,  I  can't  afford  the  pit, 
Lyveden,  but  you  can  go  to  the  gallery  if  you 
like,"  and  he  produces  a  shilling. 

I  shake  my  head. 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  your  lordship,  but 
I  seldom  go  out." 

"  Right  oh,"  he  says,  with  ill-concealed  relief. 
"  Don't  forget  those  stalls." 

It  is  pathetic,  Toby,  but  it  is  true.  And 
ivhen  I  ivas  at  Harrow,  his  eldest  brother, 
ivho  is  one  of  the  best,  ivas  my  fag. 

When  I  say  that,  compared  tvith  the  butler, 
Respectability  itself  seems  raffish,  you  will 
understand.  He  is  a  monument,  massive, 
meaningless,  and  about  as  useful  as  a  fan  in 
a  cyclone.  Yet  the  household  revolves  about 
him.  He  came  in,  I  fancy,  tvith  the 
spittoon  .... 

Did  I  tell,  you  that  I  rejoiced  in  a  dog — 
a  little  Seedy  ham  ?  Who  lives  in  the  country, 
where  I  visit  him  once  a  week  ?  For  a  year 
we  were  never  apart,  and  I  miss  him  terribly. 
His  joie  de  vivre  is  infectious.  Besides,  he 
understands.  You  will  be  saying  that  I 
revolve  about  him.  I  confess  it  readily.  But 
then  he  is  not  a  monument. 

And  noio  I  will  show  you  that  the  cassock 
of  the  confessor  has  indeed  fallen  on  your 
shoulders. 

Listen.  I  have  been  disdained — given  the 
cold  shoulder.  Such  a  beautiful  shoulder, 
Toby.  Such  a  shoulder  as  Artemis  presented 
to  Actceon.  But  there  was  good  reason  for 
that.  It  fell  on  this  wise.  I  sat  in  a  garden 
and  mufti  and  looked  at  an  aged  doorway, 
thinking  how  fair  a  frame  it  would  make. 
And  when  next  I  looked,  to !  there  was  the 
picture,  all  warm  and  smiling,  her  little 
white  hands  about  her  dark,  dark  hair.  _  I  was 
overwlielmed.  I  would  ham  slain  dragons, 
levelled  castles,  broken  the  backs  of  knights  for 
her  sake.  But  before  I  was  given  the  chance, 
I  was  given  the  shoulder.  Now  mark  how  a 
malicious  Fate  maketh  a  mock  of  me.  But 
three  days  later  I  run  full  tilt  into  my  lady, 
I,  the  same  Anthony  Lyveden — but  with  my 
livery  on.  In  case  that  should  not  be  enough, 
I  presently  return  to  the  inn,  to  learn  that  1 
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have  missed  her  by  forty-eight  hours.     Veux- 
tu  m'en  croire  ? 

Beneath  the  unfair  strain  my  poor  vocabulary 
broke  do  ten.  Indeed,  I  soon  had  no  alternative 
bat  to  repeat  myself  thus  violating  what  I  know 
to  be  one  of  your  most  sacred  rules. 

Assez,  j'en  finis. 

You  are  so  distant,  and  it  will  be  so  long 
before  this  letter  reaches  you,  that  it  requires 
an  effort  steadily  to  regard  you  as  a  confidant. 
Already  that  imp  ess  ion  of  you  is  fainter  than 
it  was  when  I  picked  up  my  pen.  A  reply 
from  you,  Toby,  would  <(o  much  to  revive  it — 
would,  in  fact,  turn  into  substance  the  shadow 
with  which  I  am,  rather  desperately,  cheating 
my  common-sense. 

A  toi,  mon  beau, 

Anthosy  Lyveden. 

Having  addressed  this  letter  to  Australia, 
Lyveden  made  the  best  of  an  enamelled 
basin  and  a  mirror,  which  was  not  quite  so 
good  as  one  which,  once  upon  a  time,  his 
servant  had  purchased  in  Port  Said  for  five 
piastres.  Then  he  put  on  his  very  expensive 
plum-coloured  coat  and  descended  twelve 
flights  of  stairs. 

Five  minutes  later  he  opened  the  front 
door,  confessed  to  an  irreverent  gentleman 
in  blue  and  yellow  that  "  Ole  Flat-feet  "  was 
at  home,  and,  after  conducting  them  to  the 
first  floor,  ushered  "  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
George  Wrangle,  Miss  Wrangle,  Miss  Sarah 
Wrangle,"  into  the  presence  itself.  With  a 
contempt  for  tradition,  the  Marchioness  not 
only  extended  to  each  of  the  ladies  her  large 
right  hand,  but  withheld  no  one  of  its 
fingers. 

The  identity  of  the  guests  was  then  com- 
municated to  the  butler,  whose  supervision 
of  the  service  of  tea  depended  upon  the 
visitor's  position  in  the  table  of  precedence. 
That  of  Mrs.  Wrangle,  apparently,  fell  dis- 
mally short  of  the  standard  which  the  great 
man  imposed,  for,  upon  hearing  her  name, 
he  stared  indignantly  upon  a  cat  which  was 
cleaning  itself  upon  the  hearth  of  his 
parlour,  and  then  resumed  the  perusal  of 
The  Morning  Advertiser  in  contemptuous 
silence. 

Without  more  ado,  Anthony  repaired  to 
the  pantry.  Five  minutes  later  he  and  the 
second  footman  took  up  the  tea. 

"  Is  Lord  Pomfret  in  ?  "  said  the  Mar- 
chioness. 

"  I  will  see,  my  lady,"  said  Lyveden. 

"  Desire  him  to  come  in  to  tea." 

"  Very  good,  my  lady." 

Lord  Pomfret  had  just  returned  from  a 


luncheon-party,  and  was  preparing  to 
attend  a  the  dansant.  His  mother's  com- 
mand was  abusively  received.    At  length— 

"  Tell  her  I'm  out,  Lyveden." 

Anthony  hesitated. 

"  Her  ladyship  was  very  definite,  my 
lord." 

"  D'you  hear  what  I  say  ?  " 

"  Very  good,  my  lord." 

The  scepticism  with  which  his  mistress 
received  Anthony's  report  was  distressingly 
obvious.  Also  the  faces  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Wrangle  fell  noticeably.  Indeed,  the  bell 
which  summoned  Lyveden  to  speed  their 
departure  rang  but  a  few  minutes  later. 

As  they  descended  the  stairs,  Lord  Pom- 
fret emerged  from  the  library,  cramming 
cigarettes  into  his  case  with  the  dishevelling 
manipulation  of  the  belated  swain. 

The  encounter  was  not  a  success. 

Reason  suggested  to  Mrs.  Wrangle  that 
the  episode  could  be  far  more  effectively 
dealt  with  if  and  when  the  offender  became 
her  son-in-law.  Impulse,  however,clamoured 
for  immediate  and  appropriate  action. 
Between  the  two  stools  her  display  of 
emotion  fell  flat.  As  for  Pomfret,  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  just  induced  the 
lady's  footman  to  go  for  a  taxi  did  not 
contribute  to  his  peace  of  mind,  and  his 
manners  became  conspicuously  devoid  of 
that  easy  grace  which  should  have  gone 
with  his  title. 

After  the  mechanical  issue  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  few  ghastly  pleasantries, 
Lord  Pomfret  muttered  something  about 
"  hearing  his  mother  calling,"  and  fled  with 
precipitate  irrelevance  in  the  direction  of 
the  back  stairs,  leaving  Mrs.  Wrangle 
speechless  with  indignation  and  bitterly 
repenting  her  recent  indecision.  She  swept 
past  Anthony  as  if  she  were  leaving  a 
charnel-house.  Her  daughters,  who  took 
after  their  father,  walked  as  though  they 
were  being  expelled  .  .  . 

When  their  mother  found  herself  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  leaving  without 
her  footman  or  awaiting  that  gentleman's 
successful  return  from  the  mission  upon 
which  he  had  been  dispatched,  it  required 
their  united  diplomacy  to  deter  her  from 
there  and  then  returning  to  lay  the  out- 
rageous facts  before  Lady  Banff. 

Mrs.  Wrangle's  complaint,  however,  was 
posted  that  evening.  • 

By  the  time  it  arrived,  Lord  Pomfret  had 
prepared  his  defence.  This  he  conducted 
so  skilfully  that  the  Marchioness,  who 
believed  in  red  justice,   sent  for  Lyveden 
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and  told  him  two  things.  The  first  was  that 
in  future,  when  she  sent  him  for  anyone, 
he  would  be  good  enough  to  look  for  them 
before  returning  to  say  they  were  out.  The 
second  was  that  when  he  was  told  to  fetch 
a  cab,  he  would  be  good  enough  to  do  so, 
instead  of  persuading  other  people's  ser- 
vants to  do  his  wTork.  Lord  Pomfret,  who 
was  present  at  the  arraignment,  supported 
his  mother  dutifully.  Anthony  said  nothing 
at  all.  Four  and  a  half  years  in  the  Army 
had  left  their  mark. 

If  Lyveden  was  a  Conservative,  so  was 
his  dog.  For  the  two  there  was  only  one 
walk  in  all  Hertfordshire,  and  that,  after 
six  fair  miles,  brought  them  thirsty  or  wet, 
as  the  weather  might  order,  to  the  shade  or 
shelter  of  "The  Leather  Bottel."  This  was, 
in  fact,  Anthony's  country  house.  Here 
for  one  glorious  week  the  two  had  shared 
the  same  bed.  Heaven  only  knew  when 
such  a  prolonged  visit  would  be  repeated. 
It  had  cost  two  whole  pounds,  and,  do  what 
he  would,  Anthony  could  save  very  little 
out  of  his  wages.  Of  his  six  pounds  a  month 
the  Dogs'  Home  took  four  precious  guineas. 
Then  there  were  railway  fares  at  three 
shillings  a  time — twelve  shillings  a  month. 
Teas,  clothes,  and  a  little — a  very  little — 
tobacco  had  to  be  paid  for.  It  was  a  tight 
fit. 

With  his  back  to  a  beech  tree,  Lyveden 
thought  upon  these  things.  The  weather, 
perhaps,  invited  Melancholy. 

Without  the  wood  a  sudden  shower  was 
falling  down  from  heaven,  drenching  anew 
wet  pastures,  thinning  the  mud  upon  brown 
lanes,  poppling  upon  the  washed  highway. 
Dainty  scale-armour  of  a  million  leaves 
protected  Anthony.  Ere  this  was  pene- 
trated, the  fusillade  would  have  stopped. 

It  was  more  than  a  month  now  since  he 
had  seen  the  lady.  At  the  moment  he  sup- 
posed gloomily  that  she  had  gone  out  of 
his  life.  Considering  what  his  life  was,  it 
was  just  as  well.  (Melancholy  smiled  to 
herself,  sighed  sympathetically,  and  laid 
her  dark  head  upon  Anthony's  shoulder.) 
His  thoughts  flew  over  the  blowing  country 
to  Eaton  Square.  The  squalor  of  his  bed- 
room rose  up  before  him.  The  walls  were 
peeling,  and  upon  one  there  was  a  vast 
brown  stain.  The  floor  was  bare.  The 
cracked  American  cloth  upon  the  chest  of 
drawers  made  this  a  washstand.  The  fact 
that  the  ensemble  had  lost  a  foot  made  it 
unsteady.  True,  someone  had  placed  a 
Bradshaw  under  the  bereaved  corner,  but 


the  piece  listed  heavily.  The  Bradshaw, 
by  the  way,  was  out  of  date.  In  fact,  its 
value  as  a  guide  to  intending  passengers  had 
expired  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  1902. 
That  looked  as  if  the  chest  were  an  antique. 
Three  of  the  china  knobs,  however,  which 
served  as  handles  were  unhappily  missing. 
Then  there  was  a  flap  beneath  the  window 
which,  when  raised,  arrested  the  progress 
of  such  smuts  as  failed  to  clear  it  in  their 
descent  to  the  boards.  (Melancholy 
smothered  a  laugh  and  laid  a  wet  cheek 
against  her  victim's.)  The  smuts  were 
devilish — the  *  terror  by  night,  the  arrow 
that  flieth  by  day.  Anthony  believed  in 
fresh  air.  Also  he  Believed  in  cleanliness. 
His  twofold  faith  cost  his  convenience  dear. 
He  had  begged  a  dust-sheet  from  the  house- 
keeper, with  which  to  cover  his  bed  during 
the  day,  and  regularly,  before  retiring, 
shook  an  ounce  of  soot  out  of  his  window. 
The  bed,  by  the  way,  wras  overhung  by 
the  wall,  which,  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  those  who  built  it,  deserted  the  per- 
pendicular for  an  angle  of  forty-five,  three 
inches  from  Anthony's  nose.  The  candle- 
stick had  seen  merrier  days  :  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  it 
said  as  much,  announcing  in  so  many  words 
that  it  was  "  A  Present  from  Margate  "... 

Scaramouche  Melancholy  fairly  squirmed 
with  delight.  Then  she  turned  upon  Anthony 
eyes  swimming  with  tenderness,  put  up 
consoling  lips  .  .  .  The  entrance  of  Poli- 
chinelle,  however,  cudgel  and  all,  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  white  dog,  dragging  a  bough 
with  him,  spoiled  her  game.  Harlequin 
Sun,  too,  flashed  out  of  hiding — before  his 
cue,  really,  for  the  shower  was  not  spent. 

Scaramouche  fled  with  a  snarl. 

At  Polichinelle's  obvious  request,  Anthony 
seized  the  spare  end  of  the  bough,  and  the 
two  tugged  with  a  will — an  agreeable 
tourney,  which  was  always  eventually 
settled  in  the  lists  of  Frolic  itself.  And, 
whiles  they  strove,  Harlequin  danced  in 
and  out  the  trees,  with  magic  touch  of  bat 
making  the  mizzle  shimmer  and  the  meadows 
gleam,  and  finally,  with  rare  exuberance, 
breaking  his  precious  colours  overhead,  to 
say  the  masque  was  over  and  bid  the  racing 
winds  hustle  away  the  fretful  scenery  and 
clear  the  stage  of  sky  for  his  possession. 

Master  and  dog  made  their  way  to  the 
inn  jubilantly  enough. 

As  he  devoured  his  tea,  Lyveden  thought 
again  of  the  girl — more  cheerfully.  Indeed, 
he  made  bold  to  decide  that  she  was  in- 
terested in  him.    That  such  interest  sprang 
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from  the  loins  of  Curiosity  he  admitted 
readily.  Its  origin  did  not  matter  ;  the 
trouble  was  to  keep  it  alive. 

It  is  obvious  that  he  himself  was  more 
than  interested.  He  was,  I  suppose,  in  love. 
At  the  moment  when  he  had  looked  upon 
her  for  the  first  time  his  heart  had  leaped. 
Instantly  the  man  knew  that  he  had  seen 
his  maid.  He  had  no  doubt  of  it  at  all,  but 
was  quite  positive.  If  a  million  Archangels 
had  appeared  and  with  one  voice  told  him 
that  he  was  wrong,  he  would  have  shaken 
his  head  with  a  smile.  His  heart  had  lea-ued, 


and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  He  just  knew. 
In  view  of  the  prospective  failure  of  so 
many  Archangels,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
my  lady  herself,  whatever  she  did,  would 
not  be  able  to  erase  this  impression.  Con- 
sequently, though  she  had  behaved  to  his 
face  with  a  manner  which  it  was  a  Quixotic 
courtesy  to  style  "  disdain,"  Anthony  never 
wavered.  For  a  second  of  time  he  had  seen 
beyond  the  veil — at  least,  his  heart  had — 
and,  now  that  he  knew  what  it  hid,  all 
reinforcement  of  that  veil  was  out  of  date. 
My  lady  might  line  it  with  oak,  with  brass, 
with  masonry  miles  thick  —  and  all  her 
labour  would  be  in  vain.  All  the  same, 
Anthony  hoped  devoutly  that  sho  would 
do  nothing  of  the 
kind  ... 

With  a  sigh  he  drank 
to  their  next  meeting.        > 


'  Valerie  caressed  her  favourite  and  turned  to  a  grey-headed  kennel-man  who  had  just  entered  the  room." 
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Then  he  called  the  terrier  and  set  him 
upon  his  knee. 

"  My  fellow,"  said  he,  "  listen.  Upon 
these  very  precincts  you  committed  an 
aggravated  assault  upon  an  Irish  terrier. 
I  don't  blame  you.  He  probably  deserved 
it.  But — he  belongs  to  the  lady.  My  lady, 
Patch,  the  only  lady  in  the  world.  And  she 
didn't  like  it,  my  boy.  She  didn't  like  it  at 
all.  So  remember,  if  ever  we  meet  her  again, 
you  mustn't  fight.  I  don't  want  to  be  hard 
on  you,  but  you  just  mustn't.  Of  course, 
if  you  could  show  him  a  little  courtesy — 
indicate  a  scent  which  will  repay  investiga- 
tion, or  something — I  should  be  exalted. 
But  I  don't  press  that.  A  strictly  non- 
committal attitude  will  serve.  But  aggres- 
sion— no.  Patch,  I  trust  you.  I  know  it's 
difficult  for  you  to  understand,  but  you'll 
be  a  good  dog  and  try,  won't  you  ?  For 
my  sake,  Patch  ?  " 

Whether  the  Sealyham  in  fact  appreciated 
the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  request  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  decided  upon  this 
side  of  the  grave.  The  fact  remains  that 
when,  upon  entering  the  grounds  of  the 
Dogs'  Home  some  thirty-five  minutes  later, 
he  encountered  that  very  Irish  terrier, 
looking  rather  sorry  for  himself  and  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  long  lead,  he  walked  straight 
up  to  him  and  bestowed  upon  him  as 
generous  a  greeting  as  his  nostrils  and  tail 
could  convey. 

Anthony  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  .  .  . 

At  the  other  end  of  the  lead  was  a  kennel- 
man,  who  spoke  quickly  and  to  the  point. 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  'im  talk  to  'im.  'E's  not  very  grand — - 
this  little  dog  ain't.  I  think  it's  only  a  chill, 
but  we've  hisolated  'im,  in  case  ..." 

Patch  was  summoned  peremptorily,  to 
come  running  wide-eyed.  Happily  in  his 
sight  his  master  could  do  no  wrong  ;  other- 
wise it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  thought 
himself  hardly  used  and  love's  labour  lost 
indeed. 

Anthony  passed  into  the  hall,  thinking 
furiously. 

With  Patch  under  his  arm,  he  spoke  to 
the  fair-haired  girl  in  charge  of  the  office. 

"  I've  seen  a  dog  out  there  that  I  recog- 
nise— an  Irish  terrier.  He's  not  very  well, 
your  man  said.   May  I  know  whose  he  is  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  belongs  to  Miss  French — 
Miss  Valerie  French.  He's  a  nice  little  dog, 
isn't  he  ?  " 

If  Anthony  Lyveden  had  reflected,  it 
would  have  occurred  to  him  that  his  in- 
formant had  been,  as  they  say,  "  very  quick 


in  the  uptake."  The  truth  was  that  less  than 
a  week  ago  Miss  Valerie  French  had  recog- 
nised Patch  and  had  asked  the  same  girl 
for  the  name  of  his  owner. 

"  He's  a  beauty,"  said  Anthony.  "  Does 
she  keep  him  here  all  the  time  ? 

"  When  she's  in  London,"  said  the  girl. 
"  I  expect  you've  seen  her.  She's  very 
often  down." 

Anthony  nodded. 

"  I  think  I  must  have,"  he  said. 

Then  he  made  much  of  Patch  and  handed 
him  over. 

"  See  you 'next  week,  little  Patch.  Next 
Saturday.  Only  a  week  from  to-dav.  Good- 
bye, little  fellow." 

He  ruffled  the  tousled  head  with  a  last 
caress,  smiled  at  the  puzzled  brown  eyes, 
and  turned  away  .  . 

There  was  no  sweet  sorrow  about  these 
partings.    They  were  purely  abominable. 

At  the  very  hour  that  Lyveden  walked 
heavily  down  the  wet  lanes  on  his  way  to 
the  station,  Valerie  French,  who  was  to 
dine  early  and  go  to  the  play,  was  sitting 
before  her  dressing-table  in  an  apricot 
kimono. 

The  evening  sun  stared  into  her  bed- 
room mercilessly,  and  found  no  fault  in  it. 
It  was  a  broad  low  room,  full  of  soft  colours 
and  the  warm  glow  of  highly  polished  wood. 
W^alis,  curtains,  and  carpet  were  all  of 
powder-blue  :  an  old-rose  fabric  covered 
what  seats  there  were ;  an  apple-green 
coverlet  filled  up  the  symphony.  That 
taper  elegance  which  modern  craftsman- 
ship can  give  mahogany  was  most  apparent, 
lending  the  usual  suite  unusual  comeliness. 
A  great  pier-glass  flashed  in  a  corner,  upon 
a  little  table  beside  a  deep  chair  a  bowl  of 
roses  sweetened  the  London  air,  above  the 
well-found  bed  dangled  an  ivory  switch. 

If  the  chamber  was  fair,  so  was  my  lady. 

Looking  upon  her  beauty,  as  she  sat  at 
the  glass,  Valerie  French  might  have  felt 
very  proud.  But,  if  we  pry  into  her  mind, 
it  will  be  seen  that  her  thoughts  were 
otherwise  occupied.  Indeed,  the  fixing  of  her 
hair — usually  so  simple  a  matter— was 
making  her  knit  her  brow.  The  fact  that 
the  soft  dark  tresses  had  been  washed  that 
morning  made  them  unruly.  In  vain?  the 
pointed  fingers  strove  to  secure  and  order 
them  to  their  mistress's  liking  .  .  .' 

At  length,  with  a  sigh,  she  brought  her 
hands  to  her  lap. 

Then  she  made  a  moue  at  the  reflection 
of  her  labours. 

"  I  look  like  his  Sealyham,"  she  said. 
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It  was  on  Monday  morning  that  Lord 
Pomfret  suggested  to  Lyveden  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  a  pound  each  way  on 
Slip  Along. 

"I  don't  suppose  the  swine's  any  good," 
said  his  lordship  moodily.  "  But  he'll 
probably  start  at  twenty,  so  I  may  as  well 
have  a  dart.  I  forget  who  told  me  about 
him." 

"  Very  good,  my  lord/'  said  Anthony. 

To  receive  this  commission,  he  had  been 
summoned  from  the  drawing-room,  whose 
floor  he  was  engaged  in  leathering  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  lustre.  He  had  had  to 
remove  an  apron,  turn  down  his  sleeves,  and 
put  on  his  plum-coloured  coat.  So  soon  as 
his  lordship,  who  was  yet  at  breakfast,  re- 
leased him,  he  would  reverse  the  procedure 
and  return  to  his  floor. 

Lord  Pomfret  peered  muttering  into  his 
cigarette  case.  Then  he  plucked  out  a  ten- 
shilling  note  and  flicked  it  across  the  table- 
cloth. 

"  That's  all  I  appear  to  have,"  he  said 
sulkily.  "  I'll  have  to  owe  you  the  thirty 
shillings." 

Anthony  braced  himself. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  any  money  at  all, 
my  lord." 

The  other  loooked  up  sharply. 

"  What  ?   .  .  .  Oh,  nonsense,  Lyveden." 

Anthony  said  nothing.  He  wras  not 
anxious  to  repeat  the  lie,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lend  to  Lord  Pomfret.  That 
the  loan  would  lose  itself  was  much  too 
probable,  and  the  construction  of  his 
slender  resources  would  not  stand  such  a 
strain. 

"  Of  course  you've  got  thirty  shillings. 
But  you  don't  like  parting."  Lord  Pomfret 
laughed  rather  nastily.  "  I'll  pay  you  back, 
man,  if  that's  your  trouble." 

"  I  haven't  the  money,  my  lord." 

The  youth  stared  at  Anthony  furiously. 
Then— 

"  Oh.  go  to  hell  !  "  lie  said  thickly. 

Anthony  picked  up  the  note  and  placed 
it  beside  his  lordship.  Then  he  left  the 
room  and  returned  to  his  work. 

Lord  Pomfret  was  exceedingly  wrath.  In 
fact,  he  brooded  over  the  incident.  This 
augured  ill  for  Anthony.  The  cold  fact  that 
in  due  season — to  be  precise,  at  eleven 
minutes  to  four  that  same  afternoon — Slip 
Along  won  his  race  easily  did  not  improve 
matters.  That  he  started  at  thirty-three 
to  one  was  still  less  digestible  .  .  . 

When  his  lordship  read  the  news  at  half- 
past  five,  he  broke  into  a  cold  sweat.   Then 


he  bit  savagely  at  the  nail  of  his  favourite 
thumb.  Considering  that,  so  recently  as 
that  morning,  he  had  reluctantly  decided 
that  that  toothsome  entremet  must  be 
allowed  to  go  unmolested  for  at  least  a 
week,  his  action  was  indicative  of  an  emotion 
which  knew  no  rules.  That  he  made  no 
mention  of  the  matter  to  Anthony  was  the 
ugliest  omen  of  all. 

Two  days  later  the  second  footman  called 
Anthony,  who  was  crossing  the  hall. 

It  was  a  fine  July  morning,  and  the 
famous  square  was  full  of  sunlight  and  clear- 
cut  shadows  and  the  soft  swish  of  leaves. 
All  this  could  be  marked  from  the  hall,  for 
the  front  door  stood  wide  open,  and  a  fresh 
cool  breeze  came  floating  into  the  mansion, 
to  flirt  with  the  high  and  mighty  curtains 
upon  the  landing,  jostle  the  stately  palms, 
and  ruffle  up  the  pompous  atmosphere 
with  gay  irreverence.  The  air  itself  would 
have  told  you  the  hour.  The  intermittent 
knocks  of  a  retreating  postman  declared 
the  time  even  more  accurately. 

"  'Ere's  a  letter  fer  you,  mate,"  said  the 
second  footman.  "  '  A.  Leyveden,  Esquire,' 
it  says,  all  bald-like.  No  C.M.G.,  no  B.F., 
no  nothin'.  I  should  'ave  a  raow  abaout 
this." 

Anthony  came  grinning. 

"  P'r'aps  their  Who's  Who's  out  of  date," 
he  said. 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  the  deecay  of  menners,  mate,"  he 
said  sorrowfully,  turning  to  resume  the 
sorting  operation  upon  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

The  letter  bore  the  postmark  of  a  village 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  proved  to  be  a  com- 
munication from  the  Dogs'  Home  at  which 
Patch  was  lodged. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  your 
Sealyham  has  contracted  distemper.  There 
is  at  present  no  reason  to  think  that  he  will 
Be  seriously  ill,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon 
is  quite  satisfied  tvith  his  condition. 
Yours  faithfully, 

N.  Dawes, 
Supt. 

Anthony  stared  at  the  sheet  as  it  had  been 
a  death-warrant.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Patch  was  all  that  he  had  in  the  world. 

The  second  footman,  who  had  been 
perusing  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Mar- 
chioness, placed  the  missive  upon  the  top 
of  his  mistress's  letters  and  fell  to  whistling 
softly  between  his  teeth.    When  he  glanced 
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round  to  see  Anthony  standing  so  still,  he 
stopped  his  fluting  in  the  midst  of  a  bar. 

"  Wot's  up,  mate  ?  "  he  said  eagerly. 
"  'Ad  some  bad  noos  ?  " 

Anthony  folded  the  sheet  and  put  a  hand 
to  his  head. 

"  My  little  dog's  ill,"  he  said.  "  He's 
down  in  the  country,  and — it's  rather 
worrying." 

The  other  looked  at  him  curiously. 
Then—  " 

"  That's  the  worst  o'  dawgs,"  he  said 
sagely.  "  Yer  goes  an'  gets  fon'  of  'em,  an' 
then  they  gets  run  over,  or  dies,  or  some- 
thin'.  Cats  is  the  same.  My  sister's  little 
gurl  'ad  a  kitten  with  one  eye.  Thort  the 
world  o'  that  cat,  she  did.  'Adn't  got  no 
use  fer  dolls  nor  nothin'.  '  Moses,'  she 
called  it.  One  day  a  bull-terrier  does  it  in." 
He  paused  dramatically,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven  with  an  air  of  reminiscent  resig- 
nation which  spoke  volumes.  "  Me  sister 
thort  the  kid  'd  go  aout  of  'er  mine.  In  the 
en'  they  'ad  to  send  'er  away." 

Anthony  listened  to  the  anecdote  with 
what  politeness  he  could,  hoping  desper- 
ately that  time  would  prove  its  irrelevance. 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  But  she  got  over  it  orright,  mate.  Same 
as  wot  you  will.  You  see.  'Sides,"  he 
added,  with  the  gesture  of  one  who  adduces 
a  still  stronger  argument,  "  'e  ain't  dead  yet. 
Don't  you  meet  trouble  'alf-way,  mate.  It 
ain't  good  enough." 

For  this  philosophy  there  was  much  to  be 
said,  and  Anthony  did  his  best  to  practise 
it.  When  he  had  sent  a  telegram,  asking  to 
be  informed  daily  of  his  dog's  progress,  and 
advised  by  wire  or  telephone  if  there  was 
any  danger,  he  felt  more  comfortable.  The 
day,  however,  dragged  heavily  .  .  . 

Happily  Lord  Pom  fret  made  few  demands 
upon  his  patience.  For  all  that,  his  lord- 
ship had  formed  a  new  habit,  which  Anthony 
—  partly  because  he  was  preoccupied, 
partly  because  he  had  but  two  eyes — failed 
to  observe.  This  was  a  pity,  for  while  it 
was  not  a  pretty  habit,  it  happened  to 
concern  Anthony  pretty  closely.  The  trick 
Avas  this.  So  often  as  he  and  Lyveden  were 
in  the  same  room,  his  lordship's  watery 
eyes  would  follow  the  footman  wheresoever 
he  moved. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  cat  may  look  at 
a  king.  True.  But  if  a  cat  were  detected 
in  the  act  of  looking  at  a  king  as  Lord 
Pomfret  Fresne  had  come  to  look  at  Anthony 
Lyveden,  it  is  safe  to  predict  not  only  that 
the  animal  would  be  afforded  no  further 


opportunity  of  inspecting  his  majesty,  but 
that  in  about  two  minutes  he  would,  like 
poor  Moses,  be  put  to  sleep  with  his  fathers. 
*  *•  *  #  * 

By  the  same  post  which  so  discomfited 
Anthony,  came  to  Miss  Valerie  French  two 
letters,  one  at  least  of  which  must  be  set 
out. 

c/o  John  Bumble,  Esq., 
The  Shrubbery, 
Hawthorne, 
Dear  Val, 

Send  your  pal  along.  The  Bumbles  will 
jump  at  him.  As  for  us,  if  our  present 
colleague  wasn't  under  notice  to  leave,  we 
should  be.  Of  course  he  can  have  his  dog 
here.  Haven  t  I  got  Jose  ?  And  if  a 
parlour -maid  can  keep  one,  d'autant  plus 
a  footman.  Pending  the  dismissal  of  the 
colleague  referred  to,  Anne  and  I  have  to 
do  more  than  we  should,  and  are  a  little 
bored  with  Life.  George  has  the  best  time 
with  the  car,  but  we  make  him  help  in  the 
house.  When  are  you  coming  to  Bell 
Hammer  ?  George  and  I  were  there  on 
Sunday,  and  it  looks  topping. 

.  Love  from  us  all, 

Betty. 

The  other  dispatch  was  from  Printing 
House  Square.  Its  envelope,  being  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  three  other  envelopes^ 
each  bearing  the  same  superscription, 
viz.,  "  Box  Y  779,  c/o  The  Times." 

Valerie  opened  them  eagerly. 

They  were,  all  three,  applications  for  the 
post  of  a  gentleman-footman. 

After  satisfying  herself  that  no  one  of  these 
was  signed  by  Lyveden,  Valerie  tossed  them 
aside  unread.  Then  she  propped  herself 
on  her  elbow  and  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea. 

That  Fate  buffets  her  favourites  is  some- 
times true.  Here  we  catch  the  baggage  red- 
handed.  With  one  cold  relentless  palm  she 
threatens  to  take  from  Anthony,  who  hath 
not,  even  that  wrhich  he  hath  :  with  the 
other  she  is  strawing  blossoms  upon  what 
is  to  be  his  path.  With  her  right  hand  she 
robs  the  beggar,  with  the  left  she  prepares 
for  him  a  bed  of  roses. 

The  lady  of  Anthony's  heart  loved  him. 
It  is  no  good  beating  about  the  bush.  Pity 
may  be  akin  to  Love,  but  Interest  is  the 
boy's  first  cousin.  Whether  her  heart  had 
leaped,  when  she  saw  him,  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  She  looked  upon  him,  saw  that  he  was 
good,  made  up  her  mind — and  that  was 
settled.  The  fact  that  she  immediately 
turned  her  back  upon  him  has  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  question,  but  may,  if  you 
please,  be  construed  as  confirming  her 
plight. 

Had  the  round  world  been  ten  thousand 
years  younger,  when  she  and  Anthony 
looked  the  one  upon  the  other  in  the  garden 
of  "  The  Leather  Bottel,"  he  would  have 
put  his  arms  about  her,  and  she  would  have 
suffered  him,  and  there  in  the  shadow  of 
the  little  inn  this  tale  would  have  come  to 
an  end.  That  it  did  not  so  end  then  and 
there  is  the  fault  partly  of  a  crop  of  con- 
ventions, which  have  in  so  many  years 
increased  out  of  all  belief  and  now  stand 
bristling  between  Impulse  and  Action,  and 
partly  of  the  contrariness  of  women,  which 
is,  we  know,  very  ancient,  but  not  so  old 
as  all  that.  It  is  these  two  marplots,  which 
you  must  bless  or  curse,  gentlemen,  as  the 
fancy  takes  you. 

Valerie  French,  then,  was  trying  to  bring 
Lyveden  into  smooth  water.  She  had 
already  earmarked  a  congenial  billet  at 
The  Shrubbery,  Hawthorne.  The  difficulty 
was  to  make  Anthony  apply  for  the  post. 
Since  Mrs.  Bumble  could  hardly  be  advised 
to  ask  a  footman  to  quit  the  service  of  the 
Marquess  of  Banff,  Valerie,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  incognito,  had  recourse  to 
the  Press.  Her  advertisement  for  a  gentle- 
man-footman appeared  daily. 

When  my  lady  had  drunk  her  tea,  she 
reached  for  the  telephone.  After  a  little 
delay,  she  was  connected  to  the  Dogs' 
Home  in  Hertfordshire.  Presently  the 
superintendent  spoke  .  .  . 

"  Miss  French's  Irish  terrier  was  not  too 
grand.  He  was  coughing  a  little.  There  was 
no  real  cause  for  anxiety,  but  he  was  not 
out  of  the  wood." 

"  I'll  be  down  this  afternoon,"  said 
Valerie. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word. 

And  since,  to  her  grief,  the  little  brown 
dog  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse,  she  visited  him  the  next  day  also 
and  the  day  after  that. 

And  so  it  happened  that  she  was  at  the 
Home  on  Friday,  when  Patch's  condition 
gave  rise  to  such  uneasiness  as  presently 
decided  the  superintendent  to  telephone 
to  his  master.  Indeed,  the  fair-haired  girl 
had  discussed  with  Valerie  the  advisability 
of  so  doing. 

"  Mr.  Lyveden's  a  busy  man,  I  fancy,  and 
we  hate  worrying  people.  But  he's  simply 
devoted  to  the  dog,  and  he's  pretty  bad." 

"  I  think,"  said  Valerie  slowly,  "  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  told." 


"  Perhaps  you're  right,  Miss  French," 
said  the  girl.   "  I'll  go  and  ring  up." 

She  slipped  out  of  the  hospital,  through 
the  garden,  and  presently  into  her  office. 

It  was  perhaps  ten  minutes  before  she 
could  speak  with  London.    Then — 

"  Is  that  Lord  Banff's  house  ? "  she 
inquired. 

"  Yes.  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  an  un- 
pleasant voice. 

"  Oh,  can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Lyveden  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Lyveden." 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  came  to  her 
ears  .  .  .  Then  an  oath  .  .  .  Then  a 
smothered  laugh  .  .  . 

The  girl  frowned  with  impatience.  At 
length — 

"  Hullo,"  said  the  voice. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Lyveden  ?  "  she 
repeated. 

"  No,  you  can't.    He's — he's  out." 

"  Oh !  Well,  it's  rather  important. 
Could  you  give  him  a  message  ?  " 

"  Try  me,"  said  the  voice. 

"  Will  you  tell  him  that  his  dog  is  not 
so  well  ?  " 

"What  dog?," 

"  His  dog.  His  Sealyham.  Mr.  Lyveden 
will  understand." 

"  Oh,  will  he  ?  "  said  the  voice.  "  And 
where  do  I  come  in,  Mabel  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  fair-haired  girl  stared 
at  the  instrument.  Then  she  flushed  angrily 
and  rang  off  .  .  . 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  Lord  Pomfret 
replaced  his  receiver  with  a  hideous  leer. 

The  superintendent  returned  to  the 
hospital. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  "  said  Valerie. 

"  No,  Miss  French.  He  was  out.  I  had  to 
leave  a  message." 

Valerie  rose  to  her  feet. 

Observing  her  movement,  the  Irish 
terrier  rose  also  and  got  shakily  upon  his 
legs.  The  effort  set  him  coughing  again, 
poor  fellow,  and  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
paroxysm  before  he  could  wag  his  tail. 
How  stiffly  this. moved,  his  mistress,  whose 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  did  not  remark.  Nor 
did  she  notice  the  suggestion  of  impotence 
about  his  hindquarters.  With  her  practised 
eye,  the  fdir-itafred  girl  noticed  both  symp- 
toms and  bit  her  lip. 

Valerie  caressed  her  favourite  and  turned 
to  a  grey-headed  kennel-man  who  had  just 
entered  the  room. 

"Are  you  going  to  wash  his  face  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 
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The  Irish  terrier  was  plainly  pleased  to 
see  his  old  nurse. 

"  How  is  the  little  Sealyham  ?  " 

"  'Tis  a  sick  dog,  ma'arn." 

Valerie  turned  away. 

The  superintendent  escorted  her  back  to 
the  house. 

"  I'll  be  down  to-morrow  morning,"  she 
said. 

"  Very  well,  Miss  French." 

As  she  walked  down  the  drive,  Valerie 
wondered  miserably  whether  she  was  tread- 
ing it  for  almost  the  last  time. 

•X-  -x-  «  -x-  * 

When  upon  Saturday  morning  Anthony 
received  no  bulletin  from  Hertfordshire,  he 
did  not  know  what  to  think.  In  the  ordinary 
way  he  would  have  telegraphed,  but  tele- 
grams cost  money,  which  he  really  could  not 
afford,  and  he  was,  in  any  event,  to  visit 
the  Dogs'  Home  that  afternoon  .  .  .  He 
decided  to  do  nothing.  All  the  same,  he  was 
far  from  easy,  for  Friday  morning's  report 
had  said  that  his  terrier  was  not  so  well. 

He  went  about  his  work  abstractedly, 
glancing  at  the  faces  of  the  clocks  times 
without  number. 

At  five- and- twenty  minutes  past  two, 
just  as  he  was  going  to  change,  Lord  Pom- 
fret  sent  for  him.  Anthony  ground  his 
teeth.    The  man  was  his  evil  genius. 

Mercifully  the  interview  was  a  short  one. 

His  lordship  produced  two  pounds  and 
curtly  instructed  the  footman  to  expend 
the  money  upon  the  purchase  of  roses. 

"  They've  got  to  be  good  ones,  and  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  stacks  for  two  quid. 
I  shan't  want  them,  till  to-morrow  morning, 
so  they've  got  to  be  fresh.  You'd  better 
get  them  as  late  as  you  can,  and  put  them 
in  water  directly  you  get  in.    That's  all." 

"  Very  good,  my  lord." 

Lord  Pomfret  returned  to  the  perusal  of 
La  Vie,  and  Anthony  stepped  to  the  door. 
As  he  was  passing  out — 

"  Lyveden,"  said  his  lordship  sharply. 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  I  shall  want  to  see  the  bill." 

Anthony  hesitated,  inwardly  raging. 
Then— 

"  Very  good,  my  lord,"  he  said  huskily. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  out  of  the 
house. 

Along  the  road  of  Life  goes  bowling  the 
coach  of  Destiny,  and  we  poor  passengers 
inside  know  neither  whither  we  are  being 
borne  nor  how  long  shall  be  our  journey. 
Now  and  again  the  horses  are  pulled  up, 
the  door  is  opened,  that  grim  guard  Fate 


calls  out  a  name,  and  one  of  us  climbs  piti- 
fully forth,  to  pass  with  faltering  steps  into 
a  sable  hostelry.  We  that  are  left  behind 
peer  after  him  curiously  .  .  .  Then  the 
door  is  slammed,  with  a  lurch  the  coach  is 
off  again  on  its  eternal  wayfaring,  and  we 
poor  passengers  inside  sit  betwixt  hope  and 
fear,  wondering  vainly  what  the  next  mile 
of  road  will  bring  to  each  of  us. 

Climb  upon  the  box-seat,  gentlemen,  if 
you  will  see  what  is  to  become  of  Anthony  : 
so  I  am  with  you,  you  will  not  be  sent 
packing.    . 

Look  how  he  is  being  borne  unwitting 
over  the  Bridge  of  Care,  into  the  Valley  of 
Love,  by  Thicket  Perilous,  clean  through 
the  Waters  of  Anger  to  where  the  white 
road  curls  over  that  grey  upland,  and  we 
can  see  it  no  more.  As  well  for  Anthony 
that  he  has  not  our  knowledge.  The  next 
league  or  so  will  play  the  deuce  with  his 
emotions   .  .  . 

One  last  look,  gentlemen.  Can  you  see 
that  cypress  there,  tall  by  the  wayside, 
down  in  the  Valley  of  Love  \  We  will 
descend  there,  by  your  leave,  for  the  driver 
will  pull  up  his  horses  and  the  coach  will 
stop.  A  dog  has  to  be  set  down — a  little 
dog,  gentlemen,  with  rough  hair  and  as  soft 
brown  eyes  as  ever  you  saw  .  .  . 

Anthony  covered  the  distance  between 
the  station  and  the  Dogs'  Home  at  a  good 
round  pace.  In  fact,  he  was  somewhat  out 
of  breath  when  a  maid  admitted  him  to  the 
house  and,  leaving  him  in  the  hall,  went 
in  search  of  the  superintendent. 

As  the  fair-haired  girl  made  her  appear- 
ance, his  heart  began  to  beat  furiously. 

"  How's  my  little  dog  ?  "  he  said  jerkily. 

The  girl  looked  grave. 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  pretty  bad,  Mr.  Lyveden. 
He's  naturally  very  strong,  and  we  hope 
that'll  pull  him  through.  We  ought  to 
know  one  way  or  the  other  within  twelve 
hours." 

"  I  see,"  said  Anthony  dully.  "  When 
I  didn't  hear,  I  hoped " 

"  Didn't  you  get  my  telephone  message  ?  " 

Anthony  shook  his  head. 

"  When  did  you  ring  lip  ?  " 

"  Yesterday.  I  spoke  to  somebody — a 
man,  and  asked  him  to  tell  you.  I  don't 
know  who  it  was." 

Anthony  went  very  white. 

"  I  fancy  I  do,"  he  said  grimly,  and  drew 
in  a  quick  breath.  "  And  now  may  I  see  my 
dog  ?  " 

The  fair-haired  girl  led  the  way  to  the 
hospital. 
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The  building,  which  stood  by  itself,  was 
as  fresh  and  cool  as  a  dairy,  and  a  faint  clean 
smell  of  sanitary  fluid  rose  from  its  tiled 
floor.  In  the  hall  were  a  table  and  a  watch- 
man's chair.  Half  a  dozen  rooms  led  out  of 
the  hall.  The  girl  went  straight  to  the  door 
of  one  of  these,  turned  the  handle  gently, 
and  the  next  moment  they  were  in  the  little 
chamber.  This  was  full  of  light  and  air,  for 
the  French  windows,  which  gave  on  to  a 
broad  verandah,  were  wide  open.  Upon 
the  garden  beyond  the  sun  was  shining 
gloriously. 

By  the  side  of  the  great  square  basket 
set  in  a  corner  Anthony  fell  on  his  knees. 

"  Why,  Patch  .  .  ." 

The  little  scrap  tried  gamely  to  leap  for 
his  master,  but  his  strength  failed  him,  and 
he  fell  sideways  on  to  the  pine  shavings. 
Lyveden  gathered  him  gently  into  his  arms 
and  let  him  lick  his  face. 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  never  coming, 
Patch  ?  Did  you  think  I'd  forgotten  my 
little  dog  ?  My  poor  little  fellow  .  .  . 
my  little  boy  .  \  ." 

The  laboured  breathing  slipped  into  a 
cough,  and  Lyveden  laid  the  terrier  back 
on  the  shavings.  There  he  got  to  his  feet 
and  coughed  desperately.  The  exertion 
seemed  to  exhaust  him,  for,  when  the  fit 
was  over,  he  lay  down  where  he  stood, 
keeping  his  eyes  upon  Anthony  and  now 
and  again  moving  his  little  tail. 

The  fair-haired  girl,  who  had  gone,  re- 
appeared, followed  by  the  grey-headed 
kennel-man  bearing  a  deck-chair. 

"I  expect  you'll  like  to  stay  with  him  for 
a  bit,"  she  said  pleasantly. 

Anthony  thanked  her,  and  she  left  him 
alone. 

For  Patch's  sake,  Anthony  sat  very 
still. 

Considering  that  he  had  been  afoot  since 
half-past  five,  it  is  not  surprising  that  after 
a  little  space  he  fell  asleep. 

Queer  idiotic  fancies  bestrode  his  dreams : 
what  was  impossible  came  naturally  to 
pass  :  earth  became  wonderland,  and  no 
one  wondered.  Patch  and  Miss  French  lay 
in  sick  beds  upon  respective  mantelpieces : 
Lord  Pomfret  had  come  to  mend  the  tele- 
phone, and  his  tool-bag  was  full  of  roses — 
the  scent  of  them  filled  the  room.  Anthony 
himself  was  forging  a  two-pound  note  upon 
a  page  of  Bradshaw,  and  was  terribly  afraid 
that  it  would  not  pass  muster  :  something 
weighty  depended  on  this,  and  all  the  time 
the  scent  of  the  roses  was  hindering  his 
efforts  :  it  came  between  him  and  the  paper, 


so  that  he  could  not  see  :  he  brushed  it 
away  angrily,  but  it  came  back  .  .  . 

He  awoke  suddenly,  for  no  reason. 

Patch  was  lying  very  still,  breathing 
more  easily.  His  eye  met  Anthony's,  and 
the  tip  of  a  red  tongue  came  into  view. 

The  faintest  suggestion  of  perfume  was  in 
the  air.  This  was  so  slight  and  fleeting  that 
Anthony,  after  a  little,  charged  it  to  his 
imagination  and  thought  no  more  of  it. 

Presently  he  rose  and,  setting  his  hat 
on  the  chair,  where  Patch  could  see  it  and 
so  expect  his  return,  strolled  out  on  to  the 
verandah. 

From  the  depths  of  an  easy-chair  Valerie 
French  lifted  her  eyes  from  The  Times  and 
smiled  very  charmingly. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come  out,"  she  said. 
"  I  think  it's  a  mistake  to  sit  there  too  long 
at  a  time." 

That  Lyveden  felt  perfectly  at  ease  with 
her,  and  neither  started  nor  spoke  con- 
strainedly, is  worthy  of  note.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  best  possible  evidence  that  his  belief 
in  their  affinity  was  well  founded. 

"  You're  quite  right,"  he  said.  "  After 
all,  the  great  thing  is  to  be  on  the  spot.  I'm 
afraid  this  means  that  your  dog  is  ill." 

Valerie  looked  away. 

"  He's  worse  than  Patch,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry." 

As  he  spoke,  Anthony  remembered  how 
the  dogs  had  met  in  the  drive  a  week  ago. 
That,  then,  was  how  Patch  had  come  by 
the  sickness.    Her  dog  had  infected  him. 

Valerie  looked  up  suddenly. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  was  awfully  rude  at  the 
inn  that  day,"  she  said  quietly.  "  It  was 
rotten  of  me/' 

"  No,  it  wasn't,"  said  Lyveden  quickly. 
"  You  were  startled  and  upset  and " 

"  I've  said  all  that  to  myself — several 
times.  But  it  won't  wash.  It  was  just 
rotten,  and  I'm  very  sorry." 

Had  she  been  other  than  my  lady, 
Anthony  would  have  felt  like  a  beggar 
whose  feet  a  queen  was  washing.  As  it  was, 
he  felt  like  a  king. 

"  I  knew  you  never  meant  it,"  he  said. 

(eWhjV\        -' 

"  Because  it  wasn't  like  you." 

"  How  could  you  know  that  ?  "  said 
Valerie. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I  guessed.  I 
suppose  .  .  ."  Anthony  hesitated,  and  the 
colour  came  into  his  cheeks.  "  I  think  I 
knew  you  too  well." 

Valerie  French  nodded,  as  if  she  had  re- 
ceived a  reply  which  she  knew  to  be  correct. 
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"  You're  very  fond  of  your  dog,"  she 
said. 

"  He's  all  I've  got." 

"  All  ?    Haven't  you  a  single  friend  ?  " 

"  Not  one,"  said  Anthony. 

A  little  cough  came  to  her  vigilant  ears, 
and  Valerie  rose  to  her  feet.  As  she  came  to 
the  window,  she  stopped  and  looked  at 
Anthony  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  say  that," 
she  said  gently.  "  Not  since  you  know  me 
so  well." 

Long  after  she  had  passed  in,  Lyveden 
stood  gazing  at  the  threshold  from  which 
she  had  spoken  ... 

The  veterinary  surgeon  was  with  Patch. 

After  a  tender  examination,  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  Anthony  introduced  himself. 

"  He's  a  fine  little  dog,"  said  the  other. 
"  And  he  makes  a  good  patient,  but  I'm 
afraid  he's  in  for  a  bad  time."  He  turned 
to  the  kennel-man.  "  Have  you  warned 
Williams  and  Minter  ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  That's  right.  From  now  on  he  mustn't 
be  left." 

"  Will  he  have  some  brandv,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  yet," 

In  answer  to  Anthony's  questions,  the 
surgeon  spoke  plainly. 

"  He's  getting  steadily  worse.  That  will 
go  on  for  anything  from  six  to  twelve  hours. 


Then  one  of  two  things  will  become  apparent 
— either  that  he  will  recover,  or  that  he 
can't." 

"  What  about  my  being  with  him  ?  " 

"  If  you  like  to  be  near,  sir,  yes.  As  to 
being  in  the  room — he's  a  highly-strung 
little  fellow,  and  in  the  circumstances  I 
don't  advise  it.  Of  course,  if  there  was  any 
sudden  change  ..." 

"  I'm  in  your  hands,"  said  Anthony. 
u  I'll  leave  my  hat  here.  Then  he'll  know 
that  I'm  at  hand." 

"  You  couldn't  do  better,  sir." 

The  surgeon  was  patently  glad  of  an  owner 
who  would  do  as  he  said. 

Anthony  stopped  to  touch  the  damp 
muzzle  ... 

Then  he  stole  gently  away. 

Out  on  the  verandah  he  made  his  plans. 
Not  for  fifty  Marquesses  would  he  4eave 
ere  the  change  had  come.  He  decided  to 
telegraph  to  the  butler.  Perhaps  they  would 
understand.  Any  way,  it  could  not  be 
helped.  If  he  were  to  be  dismissed,  he 
would  try  again.  Only  the  fear  of  un- 
employment had  kept  him  in  Eaton 
Square.  The  very  thought  of  Lord 
Pomfret  made  his  blood  boil.  Perhaps, 
even  if  they  said  nothing,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave. 

He  picked  up  my  lady's  Times  .  .  . 

The  trouble  was  that  the  demand  for 
men-servants  seemed  rather  small.  Married 
couples,  apparently,  were  all  the  rage.  Of 
course  he  was  getting  good  wages.  The 
substance  might  not  be  toothsome,  bat  it 
was  better  than  shadow.  At  least,  you 
could  get  your  teeth  into  it. 

WANTED  —  A      gentleman  -footman  : 

country  :    good  wages  :    would  be  allowed 

to  keep  dog.  Box  Y  779,  The  Times,  E.G.  4. 

Anthony  stared  at  the  lines  as  if  they 
were  unreal  .  .  . 


;  Anthony  side-stepped  and  hit  him  under  the  jaw  as  hard  as  he  could.     Lord  Pomfret  fell  flat  on  his  back 
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Then  came  the  flutter  of  a  frock  and 
herself  stepped  on  to  the  verandah.  Mechani- 
cally Anthony  set  down  the  paper  as  if  it 
had  been  contagious. 

Valerie  did  not  speak  of  her  terrier,  nor 
did  she  ask  after  Patch.    Instead— 

"  If  we  went  up  to  the  house,"  she  said 
gravely,  "  I  think  they  would  give  us  some 
tea."  Together  they  left  the  verandah  and 
passed  through  the  pleasant  grounds.  "  I've 
got  a  room  in  the  village."  she  added,  "  aiid 


I've  sent  for  some  things  for  the  night.  Will 
— will  you  have  to  go  ?  " 

"No.  I  shall  stay.  I  can  make 
shift."  He  smiled.  "  The  Army's  a  good 
school." 

'"'  Do  you  wish  you  were  back  ?  "  said 
Valerie. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  A  school  has  its  draw- 
backs. If  I  were  back  in  the  Army,  I  couldn't 
be  staying  to-night." 


Without    thinking  : 


and  lay  perfectly  stiil  .  .  .  The  silence  was  broken  by  the  bound  of  a  dry  laugh." 


"  You  like  to  be 
your  own  master? " 
said  the  girl,  and 
could  have  bitten 
her  tongue  in 
sunder. 

Anthony  winced. 
Then— 

"  Yes,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  I  do." 

Valerie  thought 
frantically.  Then — 

"  That's  the  best 
of  being  a  man," 
she  said.  "  Take 
our  two  cases.  You 
have  your  own 
establishment  —  at 
least,  I  suppose  you 
have— your  own 
chambers,  your  own 
servant.  I  live  with 
an  aunt.  If  I  broke 
away  and  set  up  a 
separate  menage,  I 
should  be  talked 
about.  To  be  her 
own  mistress  and 
excite  no  remark, 
a  girl  must  be  in 
penury." 

Anthony's  heart 
seemed  to  have 
stopped  beating. 
The  murder  was 
out.  From  my 
lady's  words  it  was 
plain  that  she  did 
not  know  his  callin  g. 
She  had  not  re- 
cognised him,  then, 
that  night  with  his 
livery  on.  Fool ! 
He  might  have 
known  that  she 
would  not — could 
not  hobnob  with  a 
lackey. 

Instead     of 
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combating  her  statement,  he  made  some 
knock-kneed  reply  .   .   . 

For  setting  wheels  within  wheels,  you 
cannot  match  Fortune.  After  all,  she  has 
made  trochilicks  her  hobby  through  all 
the  ages.  Look  at  her  handiwork  here.  Jill 
knows  Jack  for  a  flunkey  and  seeks  to 
dissemble  her  knowledge,  for  fear  of  bruising 
his  heart.  As  for  Jack,  when  Jill  stumbles 
upon  his  secret,  he  curses  his  luck  :  now 
that  he  believes  it  inviolate,  he  is  in  despair. 

Tea  was  served  to  them  in  a  quiet  par- 
lour. It  being  their  first  meal  together, 
their  friendship  should  have  grown  fat. 
Instead,  it  lost  weight  steadily.  They  were 
ill  at  ease — both  of  them.  To  make  things 
worse,  Anthony  began  to  feel  that  he  was 
an  impostor. 

He  walked  with  her  to  the  village  and 
sent  his  telegram.  Later  they  dined  together. 
They  dared  not  go  far  away,  and  the  land- 
lord of  a  neighbouring  inn  was  persuaded  to 
serve  eggs  and  bacon.  This  he  did  with  an 
ill  grace,  and,  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake  about  his  annoyance,  charged  for 
it  in  the  bill.  Anthony  paid  the  amount 
as  if  it  were  nothing,  and  Valerie  French 
writhed  ... 

Afterwards  they  strolled  in  the  garden 
and  sat  upon  the  verandah.  The  hours 
which  should  have  been  so  wonderful  went 
by  lacklustre.  Between  the  two  a  phantom 
barrier  had  been  set  up. 

As  ten  o'clock  was  striking,  Valerie  was 
fetched. 

When  the  summons  came,  they  were  in 
the  garden,  and  she  left  Anthony  without 
a  word.  Desperately  sorry  for  her,  miser- 
ably fearful  for  himself,  }ie  followed  as  far 
as  the  steps  of  the  verandah  .  .  . 

Twenty-five  minutes  passed,  perhaps 
half  an  hour.  Then  there  was  movement 
in  the  chamber.  A  door  was  opened.  The 
lights,  which  had  been  low,  were  turned  up. 

A  moment  later  Valerie  appeared  at  the 
window,  putting  on  her  gloves. 

As  she  came  to  the  steps,  Anthony  rose 
out  of  the  shadows. 

"  May  I  see  you  back  to  the  village  ?  " 
he  said. 

She  just  inclined  her  head. 

They  passed  in  silence  out  of  the  starlit 
garden  on  to  a  pale  grey  road.  The  hedge- 
rows on  either  side  loomed  up  out  of  the 
darkness,  blacker  than  night.  A  lane  led 
down  to  the  village,  leaving  the  road  on 
the  left.  It  was  the  shortest  path.  As 
Lyveden  started  to  turn,  Valerie  laid  a 
hand  on  his  arm. 


"  Not  that  way,"  she  said  unsteadily. 
"  It  was  our  last  walk  together — Joe's 
and  mine." 

Then  she  burst  into  tears. 

In  a  flash  the  barrier  that  had  stood 
between  them  was  done  away. 

Anthony  put  his  arm  about  her  instinc- 
tively. She  caught,  at  his  shabby  lapel  and 
clung  to  it,  sobbing  piteously.  They  must 
have  stood  so  for  five  minutes  or  more. 

When  she  was  better,  they  walked  on 
slowly,  Anthony  talking  as  naturally  as  if 
she  had  been  his  sister.  All  his  constraint 
was  gone.. 

"  Don't  I  know  how  you  feel  ?  Oh,  my 
dear,  I'm  so  grieved  for  you.  I  know,  I 
know  .  .  .  Everything  you  do,  every  way 
you  turn,  calls  up  some  piteous  memory. 
But  it'll  pass,  dear,  very  soon  .  .  .  Time's 
very  merciful  .  .  ." 

They  came  to  the  sleeping  village  and  the 
door  of  the  house  where  she  was  to  pass 
the  night. 

"  Sleep  well,"  said  Anthony,  and  put  her 
hand  to  his  lips. 

Valerie  dared  not  speak.  For  a  second 
she  hesitated,  inarticulate.  Then  she  leaned 
over  and  set  her  cheek  against  his. 

The  next  instant  she  was  gone. 

*  *.       ■     *  *  * 

Patch  turned  the  corner  of  danger  just 
before  cock-crow. 

With  his  heart  singing,  Lyveden  went  for 
a  walk.  He  chose  the  old  way — the  way 
he  had  trod  so  often  with  Patch  by  his  side 
and  Valerie  in  his  heart.  My  lady  had  filled 
his  cup.  The  knowledge  that  Patch  would 
live  had  set  it  brimming.  He  saw  the  dawn 
up  and  felt  jubilant.  He  found  new  beauties 
of  Nature  at  every  step.  His  sympathy 
with  my  lady  was  a  thing  detached.  It 
could  not  cloud  his  happiness.  Eaton 
Square  was  forgotten.  There  were  only  she 
and  he  and  Patch  in  all  the  world  .  .  . 

He  came  to  "  The  Leather  Bottel," 
borrowed  a  razor  of  an  old  groom,  and 
presently  took  a  bath  under  a  pump. 
Later  he  sat  long  over  a  joyous  breakfast. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  Home,  there 
was  Valerie.    She  just  ran  to  meet  him. 

"  I'm  so  glad,  I'm  so  glad,"  she  said. 
Then  her  lip  quivered,  and  she  turned  away. 

Anthony's  heart  smote  him  for  his  late 
selfishness.  For  as  good  cause  to  con- 
gratulate her,  he  would  have  given  anything. 

They  went  up  to  Town  together  by  the 
same  train. 

The  feverish  haste  with  which  she  climbed 
into  "  a  third  "  was  almost  comical. 
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Arrived  at  the  terminus,  Lyveden  handed 
her  out.  Since  it  was  Sunday  morning,  the 
station  was  quiet.  Indeed,  except  for  a 
crowd  of  "  theatricals  " 

Anthony  remembered  the  roses  which 
Lord  Pomfret  had  told  him  to  purchase 
with  an  unpleasant  shock. 

As  if  a  switch  had  been  turned,  all  the 
uncertainty  of  his  future  rose  up  in  a  cold 
black  wave.  The  hopelessness  of  their 
friendship  stood  out  brutally.  The  thought 
that  he  was  an  impostor  came  pelting  back, 
to  set  his  ears  burning,  and — the  barrier 
that  had  stood  between  them  crashed  again 
into  place. 

Mechanically  he  saw  her  into  a  cab  and 
told  the  driver'to  go  to  a  house  in  Mayfair. 
Then  he  took  off  his  hat. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said  lamely,  "  I  hope  you'll 
get  home  all  right." 

Valerie  looked  at  him  curiously.  Then 
she  put  out  her  hand. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness,"  she 
said  gently. 

When  Anthony,  some  fifty  minutes  later, 
opened  the  front  door  to  admit  Lord 
Pomfret  into  his  father's  house,  he  saw  that 
his  hour  was  come. 

For  a  moment  the  youth  glared  at  him 
with  the  eyes  of  a  snake.    Then — 

"Oh,  you're  back,  are  you  ?  "  he  snarled. 

He  entered  the  house,  and  Anthony 
closed  the  door. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  my  lord,  about  the 
roses."  He  held  out  the  two  pound  notes. 
"I  entirely  forgot  them." 

Lord  Pomfret  snatched  the  notes  out 
of  his  hand. 

Anthony  turned  to  go. 

"  Here  S  "  Anthony  stopped  in  his  stride, 
hesitated,  and  then  turned  back.  "  What 
d'you  mean,  '  you  forgot '  ?  It's  a  lie. 
This  is  the  second  time  you've  let  me  down, 
you  wTash-out.   And  if  you  think " 

"  My  lord,  I  tell  you " 

"  Don't  dare  to  answer  me,"  raved  the 
other.  "  I  won't  have  it.  I'll  bet  you're 
ready  to  pitch  a  hell  of  a  tale,  but  it's  no 
good.  D'you  hear,  Lyveden  ?  It's  no 
good.  You  see,  I  answered  the  telephone 
on  Friday,  when  your  lady-friend  rang  up 
about  the  dog  ...  I  know  that  dog,  Lyveden. 
I've  had  one  myself.  And,  what's  more, 
I  happened  to  be  at  Marylebone  thh 
morning  ,  .  .  Yes.  That  was  a  bit  of  bad 
luck,  wasn't  it  ?  My  roses  can  go  to  blazes, 
but  the  infernal  scullery-maid  you  were 
dancing  round " 


Anthony  hit  him  full  on  the  mouth. 

The  other  reeled  backward,  tripped  over 
a  rug,  and  fell  heavily.  He  was  up  in  an 
instant,  and  came  at  Anthony,  bellowing 
like  a  madman. 

Anthony,  who  was  now  quite  cool,  hit 
him  between  the  eyes. 

For  the  second  time  Lord  Pomfret  went 
down. 

Again  he  got  up,  to  hurl  himself  at  his 
assailant,  mouthing  obscenity. 

Anthony  side-stepped  and  hit  him  under 
the  jaw  as  hard  as  he  could. 

Lord  Pomfret  fell  flat  on  his  back  and 
lay  perfectly  still  .  .  . 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  sound  of 
a  dry  laugh. 

Anthony  swung  on  his  heel,  to  see 
the  Marquess  of  Banff  in  the  library 
doorway. 

"  He's  got  a  lot  to  learn  yet,"  observed 
that  nobleman,  glancing  at  his  recumbent 
offspring.  "  A  deuce  of  a  lot."  He  put  up 
his  eyeglasses  and  stared  at  Anthony.  "  If 
I'd  known  you  could  box,  you  should  have 
given  him  an  hour  a  day.  Too  late  now. 
You'll  have  to  go,  of  course.  What  are  your 
wages  ?  " 

"  Six  pounds  a  month,  my  lord,"  stam- 
mered Anthony. 

The  Marquess  took  out  a  note-case  and 
extracted  six  notes. 

"  Does  he  owe  you  anything  ?  "  he  said, 
peering. 

"  No,  my  lord." 

In  silence  the  money  passed. 

"  Better  get  out  at  once,"  said  the 
Marquess  shortly. 

"  I'm — I'm  very  sorry,  my  lord,  that 
this  should  have  happened." 

"  Tck  !  I  heard  what  he  said.  I  don't 
blame  you.  If  you  want  a  reference,  you 
can  give  my  name.    That'll  do." 

Anthony  bowed  and  left  him.  The  spraw- 
ling figure  was  showing  signs  of  life.  He 
passed  through  the  hall  quickly. 

Half  an  hour  later,  his  baggage  in  hand, 
he  descended  the  kitchen  stairs. 

At  the  foot  of  these  he  encountered  the 
second  footman. 

"  'Elp  !  "  said  the  latter.  "  Don'  say 
you've  got  the  bird,  mate  ?  " 

"  Got  it  in  one,"  said  Anthony. 

«  But  'oo " 

"  The  Marquess." 

The  fellow  exploded. 

"  It's  a  perishin'  shame !  "  he  cried. 
«  It's  a " 

Anthony  stopped  him. 
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"  No.  He  treated  me  handsomely.  I — I 
bought  it." 

"  You  didn't  never  sauce  'im,  mate?  " — 
incredulously. 

"  Not  exactly.  You'll  see."  He  put  out 
his  hand.   "  So  long  !  " 

The  other  stared  at  the  fingers  before 
accepting  them.     Then — 

"  So  long,  mate,"  he  said  dazedly. 


Anthony  let  himself  out. 

The  second  footman's  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  matter  continued  until  a 
quarter  past  one.  It  was  at  that  hour 
that  he  did  as  he  had  been  told,  and 
carried  Lord  Pomfret's  luncheon  up  to  his 
room  ... 

The  condition  of  his  lordship's  coun- 
tenance was  most  illuminating. 


The  third  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


FEBRUARY. 

pEBRUARY,  February, 
Why  art  thou  chary 

Of  blossom  and  bloom? 
Old  Winter  is  ailing, 
His  vigour  is  failing; 

Go,  dig  his  tomb. 

February,  February, 
Why  be  so  wary? 

Laugh,  kiss,  and  sing! 
Oh,  many  a  lover 
Has  found  love  over 

Before  the  Spring, 


February,  February, 
Earth's  lot  will  not  vary, 

The  primrose  will  shine; 
And  though  lovers  may  sever, 
One  friend  is  for  ever, 

And  that  friend  is  mine ! 

WALLACE    B.   NICHOLS. 
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A    TYl'ICAIi    LOAD    OF    FUilS    AltKIVIXG     KltOM     A     XOHTUEKN    CANADIAN    DEPOT. 


MY    LADY'S    FURS 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  FURS, 
AND   HOW    IT   IS   MET 

By  HAROLD   J.  SHEPSTONE,   F.RG.S. 


WHEN  a  fashionable  woman  of  to-day 
purchases  a  fur  coat,  or  her  more 
humble  sister  invests  in  a  fur  wrap, 
they  probably  little  dream  that  these  dainty 
garments  represent  more  adventure  and 
strange  happenings  than  any  other  article 
of  personal  or  household  adornment. 

We  owe  Canada  to  the  fur  trade,  at  once 
the  oldest  and  most  romantic  of  industries. 
It  was  the  existence  there  of  the  prized 
ermine  and  sable  that  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  For  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  forty  yea'rs 
this  Unique  trading  concern  held  sway  over 
a  territory  equal  in  area  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  mainly  its  presence 
there  that  led  to  the  passing  of  this  land 
under  the  British  flag. 

While  the  industry  can  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
it  is  as  versatile  and  as  full  of  life  and 
romance  to-day  as  ever  it  was.      Indeed, 


never  in  its  history  was  the  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  pelts,  both  in  the  raw  state  and 
.made  up,  so  great,  and  never  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  have  prices  ruled  so  high. 
Moreover,  scores  of  animals  whose  pelts 
were  regarded  a  few  years  ago  as  of  little 
or  no  value  commercially  are  to-day  being 
ruthlessly  hunted,  and  their  skins  sold  at 
unheard-of  prices.  Even  the  humble  rabbit 
has  been  pressed  into  service  as  a  dress  fur, 
and  as  much  as  five  shillings  per  skin  is 
readily  paid  for  raw  pelts  of  first-class 
quality. 

Despite  its  high  price,  fur  is  being  worn 
in  every  shape  and  form,  and  is  even  being 
placed  on  the  tops  of  boots.  Every  woman, 
whatever  her  position  or  her  rank,  has  a 
desire  to  possess  furs,  and  it  is  because  of 
this  great  demand  that  prices  are  high. 

The  world's  annual  output  of  fur,  based 
on  an  estimate  covering  the  four  .  years 
1910  to  1913   inclusive,  was   estimated   at 
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£19,000,000. 


A    TRAPPER'S    CA1SIN. 


Of  this,  Asia  contributed 
£5,200,000  worth  of  skins  ;  North  America, 
£4,800,000  worth;  Europe,  £4,800,000  ;  and 
Australia,  £1,200,000.  Then  came  the  War, 
and  for  some  months  the  fur  trade  was 
paralysed.  In  the  winter  of  1915  prices 
dropped  to  the  lowest 
in  its  history.  Fur 
coats  ordinarily  fetching 
£25  to  £30  apiece  could 
be  picked  up  for  £5  to 
£10.  The  high  wages 
paid  to  the  munition 
workers  and  the  im- 
mense war  profits  made 
by  many  people  in  this 
country,  and  more 
particularly  in  America, 
soon  resulted  in  a  big 
demand  for  furs — a 
demand  that  has  been 
an  ever-increasing  one. 
Prices  rapidly  rose,  and 
the  value  of  the  raw 
pelts  alone  has  increased 
from  125  to  300  per 
cent,  and  more  over 
those  of  1913.  Experts 
declare  that  the  world's 
output  of  fur  to-day 
must  reach  an  annua] 
value  of  not  less  than 
£50,000,000. 
Right  up  to  August, 


1914,  London  was 
the  acknowledged 
centre  of  the 
world's  fur  market. 
It  was  to  London 
that  the  raw  pelts 
came  from  all  over 
the  world  to  be 
dressed  and  graded 
and  re-s6ld  to  the 
trade  for  distribu- 
tion all  over  the 
globe.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  raw 
skins  from  America 
were  treated  here 
and  then  sent  back 
in  a  dressed  state. 
Unfortunately 
during  the  War  we 
were  unable  to 
attend  to  this 
business,  with  the 
result  that  America 
decided  to  dress  her 
own  skins,  since  when  she  has  continued  to 
do  so.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  to-day 
an  interesting  fight  going  on  between  the 
American  citie*s — more  particularly  St.  Louis 
— and  London  for  the  supremacy  of  this 
novel  but  valuable  trade. 


Dickie. 


Photo  by)  [B\  J.  Dickie. 

four  of  Canada's  typical  skins  :    (left  to  right)  coyote,  valued  at 
£4  ;   silver  fox,  which   ranges  from  £40  to  £500  $   re.d  fox,  £$j  j  cross- 
BREED,   £10  TO  £60. 


OVER  FOURTEEN  HUNDRED  POLAR  BEAR  AND  OTHER  BEAR  SKINS  BEING  HANDLED 
AT  RECENT  AUCTIONS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  EXCHANGE  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


BUYERS  INSPECTING  FURS  BEFORE  A  SALE  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  EXCHANGE 

AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Two  photographs  supplied  by  Messrs.  Funsten  &  Co, 
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AN     EVENING    WKAP     OF    SABLE. 

America  is  out  to  capture  the  world's 
fur  market,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
she  has  got  a  firm  grip  upon  the  industry. 
It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  the  Inter- 
national Fur  Exchange  was  started  in 
St.  Louis,  yet  to-day  it  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  dealers  in  this  merchandise.  At 
one  of  its  recent  sales  it  disposed  of 
5,585,510  pieces  of  fur  and  6,160,000  rabbit 
skins,  or  11,745,510  pieces  in  all,  for  which 
thjey  received  £3,042,200.  The  sale  lasted 
teb.  days,  and  was  attended  by  over  five 
hundred  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

•The  skins  included  9,055  Alaska  seal 
sk|i%  165,832  fox  skins  of  various  kinds, 
including  the  rarer  silver  and  blue  fox, 
1,500,000  Russian  squirrels,  65,000  flying 
squirrels,  19,000  martens,  189,000  ermines, 
1,200  fisher,  21,500  lynx,  565,000  musk- 
rats,  84,000  mink,  378,000  opossums  from 


Australia,  22,000  wallaby,  75,000  raccoon, 
5,000  otter,  275,000  skunk,  21,000  beaver, 
7,000  Russian  sables,  6,875  chinchilla,  4,800 
leopard,  900  mountain  lions  or  coyotes,  and 
various  others.  With  hardly  an  exception, 
the  prices  obtained  were  in  excess  of  those 
achieved  at  any  previous  sale.  The  advance 
ranged  from  25  per  cent,  to  125  per  cent,  and 
more.     The  rabbit  skins  were  in  their  glory. 


AN    ERMINE   CLOAK   WITH   SABLE   COLLAR. 


Photo  supplied  by]  [Funsten  <b  Co. 

BIDDING  FOR    FURS   AT    AN    AUCTION    SALE    IN    ST.  LOUIS   AT  WHICH  OVER   THIRTEEN    AND  A    HALF    MILLION 
FURS   WERE    OFFERED,    THIS    BEING    THE    LARGEST    SALE    EVER    HELD    IN    THE   HISTORY    OF   TTIE- TKADE. 


Choice  collections  of  Australian  rabbits  for 
the  furrier's  trade  sold  for  as  much  as  £1 
per  pound,  showing  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  over  the  prices  previously  paid.  The 
pelts  sold  at  this  single  sale  were  received  in 
1,400  different  shipments,  and  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  were  divided  into 
10,700  lots,  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  single 
lot  being  £2,500  for  a  choice  collection  of 
musk-rats.     This  was  by  no  means  a  record 


sale,  thirteen  and  a  half  million  pieces  of  fur 
being  offered  and  sold  three  months  later. 

The  London  furriers  are  fully  alhp  to  the 
competition  they  are^  receiving  "rroni  the 
States,  and  do  not  mean  to  let  this  valuable 
trade  pass  from  their  hands  without  a  fight. 
They  have  formed  an  institution,  known  as 
the  London  Fur  Trade  Association,  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  their  interests  and 
advise  how  best  the  trade  can  be  kept  in 


Photo  by]  [F.  J.  Dickie. 

BACKING  FURS   AT   EDMONTON,  NORTHERN   ALBERTA,  CANADA,  FOR    SHIPMENT    TO    LONDON  :    £50,000    WORTH 

OF   CHOICE    FOX   AND   OTHER    SKINS    BEING    HERE    SHOWN,    AS   PART   OF   THE    CURRENT    SEASON'S   CATCH. 
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this  country.  Whatever  happens,  it  may  be 
accepted  that  London  will  always  remain 
an  important  centre  for  the  distribution 
of  the  world's  fur.    Indeed,  London  is  now 


to  be  inexhaustible.  Australia,  too,  has  come 
to  the  front  in  recent  years  as  a  fur- 
producing  country.  It  was  in  Canada,  too, 
that  the  idea  of  breeding  the  rarer  and  more 


A  MINK  COAT. 


A  NATURAL  BKAVEU  COAT. 


getting  virtually  as  many  skins  as   it  can 
conveniently  handle. 

Here,  again,  we  must  remember  that  the 
finest  furs  are  those  obtained  from  the 
British  Empire.  The  best  skins  still  come 
from  Canada,  and  the  supply  would  appear 


prized  animals  for  their  pelts,  such  as  the 
silver  fox,  had  its  birth,  and  to-day  all  kinds 
of  animals— foxes  of  many  species,  skunks, 
martens,  minks,  raccoons,  and  other 
creatures — are  being  reared  like  pedigree 
stock  solely  for  their  pelts. 
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A     MUSQUASH    COAT     AND    COLLAR. 

The  greater  majority  of  the  skins,  how- 
ever, are  still  obtained  from  the  wilds  by  the 
lonely  trapper,  who  every  winter  faces 
extreme  cold,  terrible  snowstorms,  and 
innumerable  dangers  in  his  quest  for  the 
mor$  prized  fur.  The  hunter  must  carry 
his  traps  and  supplies  into  the  remotest 
regions,  where  even  lumbermen  are 
unknown 

He  builds  a  low  wide  sledge  capable  of 
carrying  three  hundred  pounds  in  weight, 
and  loads  this  up  with  pork,  flour,  under- 
clothing, and  steel  traps.  And  when 
streams  and  lakes  will  bear  his  weight, 
he  starts  into  the  wilderness,  there  to 
lead  a  hermit's  life  for  seven  months. 
Arriving  at  a  point  hundreds  of  miles, 
perhaps,  from  civilisation,  the  trapper  looks 
for  two  parallel  streams.  Here  he  pitches 
his  "  home  "  camp,  setting  traps  along  both 
rivers.  This  enables  him  to  visit  traps  for 
twenty  miles  down  one  of  the  frozen 
streams,  camping  in  a  brush  shack  at  night, 


and  returning  down-stream  next  day.  An 
able  man  will  attend  to  a  hundred  traps, 
taking  chiefly  fisher,  mink,  skunk,  and  otter. 
But  no  animal  is  despised,  for  to-day  all  are 
valuable,  which  was  far  from  the  case  a 
few  years  ago.  "Whereas  the  trapper  was 
then  content  with  5s.  or  10s.  a  skin,  he  now 
gets  20s.  to  40s.  apiece.  Should  he  catch  a 
silver  fox — a  by  no  means  unlikely  feat — 
it  may  net  him  anything  from  £80  to  £100. 
Marten  or  sable  readily  fetches  him  £4 
and  more  a  skin.  The  pelt  of  the  hitherto 
despised  coyote,  or  prairie  wolf,  now  nets  a 
trapper  £2. 

But  the  life  is  exacting,  and  the  frightful 
loneliness  has  driven  some  men  insane. 
Otter  traps  are  baited  with  fresh  pickerel, 
and  those  for  mink  with  mu&k-rat  flesh  ot 
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hare  meat.  The  fisher  animals,  which 
include  nearly  all  those  of  the  weasel  family, 
are  particularly  cautious  and  timid.  A 
whole  day  is  occupied,  once  or  twice  a  week, 
in  cooking  food  and  stretching  skins.  These 
are  scraped  and  stretched  over  wide  thin 
slips  of  cedar  wood  whittled  into  shape  with 
a  pocket-knife. 

The  work  is  varied  by  catching  fish, 
snaring  rabbits,  and  taking  musk-rat  for  bait 
and  larder.  Now  and  then  the  hunter  may 
kill  a  wandering  bear,  an  event  which  may 
lead  him  to  a  big  store  of  wild  honey  in  a 
hollow  tree.  Now  and  then  he  will  shoot  a 
deer  or  even  a  moose  for  the  sake  of  the  raw 
hide,  meat,  and  fat,  of  which  the  last-named 
keeps  his  traps  from  rusting.  A  file  serves 
him  instead  of  a  grindstone  to  keep  axes 
and  knives  keen,  and  he  washes  his  own 
clothes  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  drying 
them  by  an  open  fire. 

In   this   utter   solitude   the   fur   trapper 
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lives,  not  knowing  the  day  of  the  week  or 
the  month  of  the  year.  The  dazzling  glare 
of  February  often  brings  snow  blindness, 
but  the  violent  snowstorms  are  his  worst 
enemy.  On  no  account  must  he  be  caught 
in  one,  for  it  may  mean  death.  Many  a 
hunter  has  lost  his  life  through  being  over- 
taken  by  a  storm  while  making  a  round  of 
his  traps.  So  blinding  is  the  fall  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  a  foot  ahead.  All  land- 
marks are  obliterated,  and,  getting  lost,  the 
hunter  wanders  about  for  hours  and  even 
days,  to  fall  at  last  exhausted.  Tnere  he 
lies,  his  limbs  quickly  become  numbed, 
and,  being  now  unable  to  move,  he  waits — 
for  death.  These  storms  will  confine  a  man 
to  his  shelter  for  days  at  a  time,  and  when 
they  are  over  he  has  to  dig  himself  out. 

When  the  trapper  finds  that  the  fur  upon 
the  animals  he  is  taking  shows  signs  of 
thinning  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  he 
realises  it  is  time  to  break  camp  and  return 
to  civilisation.    If  animals  have  been  fairly 
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plentiful,  and  he  decides  to  come  again  next 
season,  he  secretes  his  traps  in  hollow 
logs  or  buries  them  in  the  earth.  Placing 
his  pelts  on  the  sledge,  he  trudges  off 
through  the  forest  on  a  journey  of  several 
weeks.  On  arriving  at  a  town  or,  perhaps, 
&  depot  of  a  fur  company,  he  disposes  of 
his  skins,   generally  after   much  haggling, 


for  the  trapper  is  a  wily  individual,  and 
knows  what  furs  are  fetching,  and  is  not 
behindhand  in  demanding  his  rightful  share. 
To  the  right  man  trapping  is  profitable, 
and  if  the  stories  told  by  the  traders  are 
correct,  many  a  man  who  was  content  a  few 
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seasons  ago  with  £150  to  £200  for  his 
catches,  now  looks  for  five,  six,  or  even 
ten  times  that  amount,  and  gets  it. 

When  one  remembers  that  this  form  of 
trapping  has  been  going  on  m  Canada  for 
some  centuries,  one  would  imagine  that  the 
prey  must  be  getting  worked  out.  But  such 
is  far  from  the  case.  All  over  the  Dominion 
there  are  vast  stretches  of  swamp  lands 
where  dwell  innumerable  furred  animals, 
and,  despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  taken  yearly,  the  supply 
seems  endless. 

Should  one  particular  species  become  at 
all  scarce,  the  trade  adjusts  the  matter  by 
booming  some  more  plentiful  variety,  which 
becomes  the  craze  for  the  moment,  and  so 
gives  the  depleted  species  a  chance  to 
recover.  Moreover,  the  art  of  dressing  and 
dyeing  has  reached  such  a  scientific  pitch 
that  it  is  possible  to  take  the  pelts  of  tho 
commoner  animals  and  turn  them  into 
beautiful  imitations  of  the  more  highly 
prized  furs. 

The  modern  furrier  can  take  the  better 
class  hare  and  rabbit  pelts  and  convert  them 
into  a  really  beautiful  imitation  of  the  seal, 
ermine,  fox,  or  lynx.  When  rabbit  skins 
first  appeared  upon  the  market,  it  was 
thought  that  they  would  remain  as  the 
poor  man's  fur  ;  but  the  imitation  is  now 
so  excellent  tl^at  it  has  become  the  fur  of 
the  well-to-do.  For  the  past  three  seasons 
rabbit  and  hare  pelts  have  simply  swamped 
all  other  skins.  They  are  being  used  to-day 
by  the  furriers  of  Europe  and  America  in 
huge  quantities.  Last  season  this  country 
alone  took  over  82,000,000  hare  and  rabbit 
skins,  chiefly  imported  from  Australia,  and 
converted  them  into  all  kinds  of  fur  gar- 
ments, while  America  used  up  nearly  a 
hundred  million. 

After  passing  through  the  dye  works  they 
come  out,  not  as  rabbit  skins,  but  as  coney 
seal  or  some  other  fanciful  name.  Not  one 
woman  in  a  hundred  purchasing  a  garment 
made  of  these  skins  believes  she  is  buying 
what  were  originally  rabbit  skins.  It 
requires  an  expert  almost  to  detect  the 
difference.  Rabbit  should  have  a  deep  fur  ; 
but  that  means  nothing,  for  the  dresser's 
evening  machine  can  cut  it  to  a  stub.  The 
dye  can  be  told,  as  a  rule,  from  the  colour 
of  the  underskin,  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  fur  is  indicated  by  the  "  catty  lick  " 
of  the  sheen.  Although  rabbit  skins  so 
dyed  and  treated  possess  fair  wearing 
qualities,  their  lustre  does  not  last.  Never- 
theless, the  rabbit  skin  as  a  dress  fur  has 


A    CHINCHILLA    WRAP   WITH    THE     SKINS   WORKED    IN 
SHELL   PATTERN,    VALUED   AT   £6j000. 

come  to    stay.     In  fact,   the  trade  would 
be  at  a  loss  without  it. 

One  of  the  most  costly  furs  to-day  is  that 
of  the  chinchilla,  which  is  a  kind  of  South 
American  mouse  that  burrows  in  the  ground. 
It  has  short,  squirrel-like  front  legs  and  long 
hind  legs  that  give  it  an  absurd  miniature 
kangaroo  look.  It  runs  from  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  with  a  long  tail,  and  feeds 
on  its  hind  legs,  like  a  squirrel.  A  few  seasons 
ago  pelts  of  this  creature  sold  as  low  as  105. 
apiece.  Recently  they  have  been  sold  under 
the  hammer  for  as  high  as  £20  and  more 
apiece.  Naturally  quite  a  number  of  pelts 
are  needed  to  make  a  respectably-sized 
garment,  and  many  scores  were  requisi- 
tioned to  make  the  chinchilla  wrap  shown 
in  the  photograph  above.     This,  however^ 
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is  regarded  as  quite  a  rare  garment,  being 
declared  by  the  trade  as  the  finest  fur  coat 
to  be  placed  upon  the  market  in  recent 
years.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  really  lovely  wrap, 
with  a  single  fastening,  the  skins  being 
worked  in  shell  pattern.  It  is  valued  at 
£6,000. 

Allied  to  the  chinchilla  in  the  fur  world 
is  the  mole,  of  which  more  than  four  million 
a  year  are  used  among  the  European  furriers 
alone  ;  but  as  each  mole  has  eight  to  ten 
wives  and  an  enormous  progeny,  even  that 
demand  has  not  exhausted  the  supply. 
The  mole's  fur  has  been  compared  to  plush, 
but  it  is  far  more  velvety  than  any  plush 
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ever  worn,  and,  provided  the  skin  is  pro- 
perly treated,  is  more  durable.  Mole  wraps 
and  coats  have  become  very  popular 
garments. 

A  fur  that  has  come  somewhat  to  the 
front  this  season,  in  the  form  of  artistic 
wraps,  is  the  squirrel,  the  London  trade 
alone  having  requisitioned  over  seven 
hundred  thousand  squirrel  skins,  paying 
from  eight  shillings  to  as  high  as  £3  per 
skin  for  them,  according  to  the  rarity  of 
the  species.  Although  durable,  the  squirrel 
has  always  been  classed  among  the  fragile 
furs.  It  is  the  grey  squirrel,  the  rarest  of 
the  squirrel  tiibe,  that  is  principally  used  for 
whole -piece  garments 
,  such  as  wraps  and  coats. 
*    >  This  skin  is  known  in 

j:  -  fjt ,.  i%  ,         the    trade     as    natural 

fur,  because,  like  fisher, 
it  defies  dyeing.  The 
skins  of  the  light  striped 
yellow  and  brown  species 
are  employed  as  linings, 
both  dyed  and  undyed, 
and  the  dark  brown  and 
black  skins  for  cuffs  and 
collars.  The  large  dark- 
furred  squirrels  have 
come  in  the  past  from 
Austrian  and  German 
sources.  It  was  in  the 
dyeing  of  these  skins 
that  Germany  excelled. 
The  squirrel  has  a  very 
wide  range,  and  there 
are  many  different 
species,  as  is  obvious 
when  we  find  the  fur 
trade  handling  249 
specimens  and  grades. 

Another  of  the  so- 
called  fragile  furs  is 
ermine.  Some  200,000 
skins  were  used  by  the 
trade  this  season,  the 
price  paid  for  them 
ranging  from  as  low  &*s 
5s.  to  as  high  as  15s. 
per  skin.  When 
ermine  was  dotted 
with  black  spots, 
it  was  known  as  the 
miniver  of  Royalty;  but 
with  the  doffing  of 
many  of  the  trappings 
of  Royalty  in  modern 
life — except  for  corona- 
tion   purposes — ermine 
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does  not  command  the  prices  of  a  century 

The  old  way  to  distinguish  ermine  from 
white  baby  rabbit  was  the  shading  of 
sulphur  yellow  to  his  black  tail  tip  ;  but 
this  has  been  imitated  to  defy  detection, 
and  I  should  say  the  best  way  to  detect 
imitation  ermine  to-day  is  that  while  rabbit 
is  soft  and  silky,  ermine  is  a  crisp,  thick 
fur,  stubby  in  its  thickness  and  incapable 
of  being  stroked  the  wrong  way.  You  can 
stroke  rabbit  and  cat  flat  in  almost  any 
direction.  Ermine ;  though  soft  as  swan's 
down  in  the  young,  has  a  grain  and  lies  in 
the  same  direction. 

One  of  the  most  popular  furs  to-day  is 
the  skunk.     It  may  truthfully  be  classified 


both  as  a  common  and  a  rare  fur.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  durable  of  furs,  and  capable 
of  standing  much  hard  wear.  A  skunk 
coat,  in  fact,  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  years 
the  public  would  not  buy  skunk,  as  skunk. 
It  had  to  be  given  such  fake  names  as 
black  sable  to  get  it  across  to  the  trade. 
That  day  is  past.  The  beauty  of  a  perfect 
black  skunk,  combined  with  the  durability 
of  the  fur,  has  increased  it  in  public  favour 
and  sent  prices  up.  The  skunk  is  really 
a  species  of  weasel,  very  prolific,  seeing 
that  a  single  family  will  rear  twenty  young 
ones  in  a  season.  And  closely  allied  to 
the  same  family  are  the  mink,  musk-rat, 
and  sable,  all  very  popular  furs,  as  soft 
a]most  as  down  and  very  durable. 


Photo  supplied  by] 
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The  higher-class  furs  are  kept  in  cold  storage  until  the  sales  take  place,  as  much  as  £1,000,000  worth  of  furs,  being 

stored  here  at  a  time. 
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ALONG  broad-beamed  boat  was  pushing 
her  way  through  the  black  waters 
which  swirled  and  eddied  against  her 
bow.  She  was  painted  a  dazzling  white,  and 
her  two  high  ssioke-stacks  were  placed  one 
behind  the  other,  giving  her  an  appearance 
of  stolidity  which  was  very  satisfactory 
to  the  young  man  who  had  constituted 
himself  her  chief  officer.  The  open  lower 
deck  was  a  few  feet  over  the  water-line, 
and  seemed  at  a  distance  to  be  decorated 
with  bright  scarlet  poppies.  Near  at  hand 
these  resolved  themselves  into  the  new  red 
tarbooshes  of  the  native  soldiers  who  crowded 
the  iron  deck.  Above  was  another  deck, 
from  which  opened  the  doors  and  latticed 
windows  of  a  dozen  cabins.  Two  or  three 
deep-seated  wicker  chairs  and  a  light  table 
were  disposed  on  the  clear  space  under  the 
big  awning  aft,  but  this  space  reserved  for 
the  hours  of  leisure  was  deserted.  Three 
men  in  white  duck  trousers  and  coatless 
stood  on  the  little  navigating  bridge  where 
the  shining  brass  telegraphs  stood,  and 
behind  them,  raised  on  a  grated  dais,  a 
native,  bare  to  the  waist,  held  a  polished 
wheel. 

The  ship  was  named  Zaire  II.,  and  the 
big  searchlight  on  the  bridge,  the  quick-' 
firing  guns  which  were  swung  out  over  each 
side,  the  tiny  ensign  which  fluttered  at  her 
one  mast,  all  these  things  stood  for  the 
expectation  of  war. 

The  ship  was  running  between  sheer  rock 
walls,  and  the  passage  was  growing  narrower. 
Already  the  water  at  the  Zaire's  bow  was 
piled  up  to  the  height  of  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  hull  shivered 
and  strained  at  every  thud  of  the  engine. 


"  We're  only  making  five  knots,"  said  the 
troubled  Sanders,  "  and  we're  nowhere  near 
the  worst  part  of  the  rapids." 

He  pointed  ahead  to  where  the  flanking 
walls  of  the  caiion  rose  to  a  greater  height. 

"  Hell  Gate  properly  begins  at  that  bend," 
he  said.  "  They've  a  full  head  of  steam 
below,  Bones  ?  " 

Bones  was  mopping  his  steaming  face 
with  a  handkerchief  coloured  violently. 

"  A  swollen  head  of  steam,  dear  old 
Excellency,"  he  said  solemnly,  and  added 
unnecessarily  :    "  Trust  old  Bones." 

Behind  the  steersman  was  the  broad  open 
door  of  a  cabin.  It  was  plain  but  pleasantly 
furnished  but  for  the  bizarre  Thing  which 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  white-covered  bed. 

Hamilton,  major  of  Houssas,  lolling  with 
his  back  to  the  rail,  caught  a  glimpse  of  this 
gaudy  ornament  and  smiled,  though  he  was 
in  no  smiling  humour,  for  the  country  had 
brought  afresh  to  him  all  the  dreams  he  had 
dreamt  in  olden  times,  and,  since  those 
dreams  and  memories  revolved  about  a 
capricious  girl  who  had  found  her  happiness 
in  material  things,  they  brought  him  little 
comfort. 

"  At  least  Guy  Fawkes  is  enjoying  the 
trip,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Guy  Fawkes  ?  "  Sanders  was  startled 
from  his  own  thoughts.  "  Oh,  you  mean 
my  bete  V 

With  a  glance  at  the  river  ahead,  he 
walked  to  the  door  of  his  cabin,  Hamilton 
at  his  elbow,  and  looked  in. 

Held  by  two  iron  brackets  in  the  wall 
was  the  most  uncouth  idol  that  Hamilton 
had  ever  seen.  Its  head,  carved  in  wood, 
was  painted  green,  save  for  its  scarlet  lips, 
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and  from  the  sides  of  its  head  spouted  a 
pair  of  ears  which  might  be — and  were,  in 
fact — used  as  handles  to  lift  the  monstrosity. 
The  body,  painted  fantastically,  was  pear- 
shaped,  and  the  three  squat  vermilion 
legs  on  which  it  was  supported  added  to  its 
grotesqueness. 

"  Guy  Fawkes  ought  to  create  a  sensation 

in  the  Old  King's  country,  if  we "     He 

stopped. 

"  If  we  get  there,"  finished  Sanders 
quietly.  "Well,  the  next  few  hours  will 
decide  that.  Yes,  he's  rather  beautiful,  isn't 
he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,  sir,"  said 
Hamilton.    "  It  isn't  like  you  to — er " 

"  '  Descend '  is  the  word  you  want," 
smiled  Sanders  of  the  Kiver. 

"  Well,  yes.  I've  never  known  you  to 
attempt  the  placation  of  a  chief  by  mumbo- 
jumbery.  That  sort  of  thing  is  usually  done 
in  story-books  ;   it  isn't  done  on  the  river." 

"  We're  going  to  a  new  country  and  a 
new  people,"  said  Sanders,  "  and  that  is 
my  excuse.  And  Guy  Fawkes  will  not 
burn,"  he  added  meaningly. 

"  Not Oh,  I  see  !   You  mean  the  Old 

King  is  burning  his  gifts.  .  .  .  Guy  Fawkes 
is  made  of  iron,  and  will  not  burn.  And 
you  think  that  if  it  doesn't  burn  he'll  be 
impressed  ?  " 

"  They  have  never  had  a  steel  bete  in  this 
country  before,"  said  Sanders,  and  turned 
back  to  the  bridge. 

"  Bones,  come  here."  Hamilton  beckoned 
him.     "  What  do  you  think  of  Guy  ?  " 

Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  He's  a  pretty  old  dear,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  wish  I'd  had  the  painting  of  him.  Have 
you  ever  thought,  dear  old  major  and 
comrade,  what  I  could  have  made  of  him. 
with  a  few  jolly  old  art  shades  ?  " 

"  Sanders  thinks  that  when  the  Old  King 
discovers  that  he  won't  burn " 

Hamilton  was  on  the  point  of  unburdening 
himself  of  his  troubles,  but  changed  his 
mind,  and  at  that  moment  Sanders  beckoned 
him. 

"  We're  near  to  the  crux  of  our  situation," 
he  said  grimly.  "  Set  twenty  of  your  men 
at  each  side  of  the  ship,  and  give  them  the 
poles  I  took  aboard  at  the  Isisi  city.  The 
current  will  probably  drive  us  against  one 
or  the  other  wall  of  this  ravine.  Your 
men  are  to  pole  off  the  ship  from  the  side." 

Hamilton  disappeared  down  the  iron 
ladder  which  led  to  the  lower  deck. 

The  precaution  was  taken  only  in  time. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  Zaire  pounded  slowly 


round  the  bend  of  the  "  gate,"  and  the 
fierce  current  caught  her.  Slowly  but 
surely  she  drifted  over  until  the  crest  of 
the  high  cliff  hung  above  her  mast. 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  wall  she  drifted, 
her  stern  swinging  the  quicker.  Then,  when 
it  seemed  certain  that  she  would  smash 
against  the  smooth  yellow  rock,  a  dozen 
poles  were  thrust  against  the  wall,  a  dozen 
sweating  men  grunted  and  strained,  and 
the  stern  came  out  again. 

The  pressure  of  the  river  was  now  beyond 
anything  Sanders  had  seen.  The  bows  of 
the  Zaire  gathered  water  as  a  broom  gathers 
snow.  It  sloped  down  almost  from  the  rail 
above  the  bow  like  a  big  fluid  hillside. 

"  More  steam,"  said  Sanders  laconically, 
for  the  Zaire  was  practically  at  a  standstill. 

The  smoke-stacks  flamed,  bellowing  huge 
clouds  of  sparks,  and  slowly  the  boat  moved 
forward.  They  pushed  into  what  was  .by 
comparison  slack  water,  and  gathered  their 
strength  for  the  next  bend.  Here,  so  power- 
ful was  the  force  of  the  current,  the  river 
literally  canted  to  one  side,  being,  as  Sanders 
judged,  fully  three  feet  higher  on  one  "  bank  " 
than  the  other.  "  Bank  "  was  a  courtesy 
term,  for  the  cliffs  fell  sheer,  and  where 
the  river  ran  to  the  left,  the  waters  had 
scooped  out  a  huge  hollow,  so  that  in  places 
the  river's  edge  disappeared  from  view. 
Though  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the  western 
sky,  the  canon  was  in  semi-darkness,  so 
high  were  its  walls. 

"  We'll  run  the  searchlight  off  the  storage 
batteries,"  said  Sanders.  "  Be  economical, 
Bones.  I  can't  afford  an  ounce  of  steam  for 
the  dynamo,  and  as  likely  as  not  we'll  be 
in  this  infernal  hole  till  nightfall." 

He  was  worried,  yet  felt  the  thrill  and 
exhilaration  of  the  fight.  No  boat  had 
ever  passed  upstream  through  Hell  Gate, 
though  many  had  come  down  with  the 
current.  He  remembered  with  a  wince 
the  half-mad  wife  of  the  dead  missionary 
Ferguson,  who  had  fled  through  this  canon 
in  a  crazy  little  launch.  Just  then  he  did 
not  want  to  think  of  missionaries — or  their 
golden-haired  daughters. 

"  The  next  bend  is  the  worst,"  he  said  to 
Hamilton.  "  If  we  get  through,  we  shall 
be  at  Rimi-Rimi  to-night.  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  river  is  not  watched  as  is  the 
mountain  road,  and  we  ought  to  fetch  up 
at  the  king's  city  without  his  being  any  the 
wiser." 

The  aafety-valves  of  the  Zaire's  engines 
were  hissing  ominously  as  he  put  the  nose 
of  the  boat  to  the  last  bend. 
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Then  came  Bones  from  below,  Bones  in 
soiled  duck  and  with  patches  of  black  grease 
on  his  face. 

"  Cylinder  leakin',  sir,"  he  said  lugu- 
briously, and  Sanders  could  have  wept. 


On  the  great  hog-back  crests  of  the 
Ghost  Mountains  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  the  spirits  of  chiefs  come  to  eat  salt 
with  the  most  powerful  ju-jus.  Here  comes 
M'shimba-M'shamba,  who  munches  great 
swathes  of  forests  and  swallows  whole 
villages  for  his  satisfaction,  and  M'giba- 
M'gibi,  who  transforms  himself  into  any 
manner  of  thing  his  fancy  dictates.  He 
is  the  one  who  walks  behind  you  on  dark 
nights,  and  though  you  turn  ever  so  quickly, 
he  vanishes.  His  is  the  face  you  remember 
and  then  do  not  remember.  So  that  when 
you  meet  a  man  on  the  highway  and  stop 
suddenly,  half  raising  your  hand  in  saluta- 
tion, and  as  suddenly  you  discover  that  his 
is  the  face  of  a  stranger,  spit  once  to  the  left 
and  once  to  the  right,  for  this  is  M'giba- 
M'gibi,  "  He  Who  Is  Not." 

Men  travel  many  miles  to  watch  the  cold 
salt  spread  upon  the  ranges.  It  comes  in 
a  night,  a  thin  powder  through  which  the 
black  and  brown  of  rock  show  in  piebald 
patches,  and  some  there  are  who  have  seen 
the  Ugly  Ones  gather  in  the  dawn  hour,  and 
some,  a  daring  few,  have  climbed  to  the 
peaks  to  steal  ghost  salt,  only  to  find  that, 
by  the  magic  of  the  ju-ju,  the  salt  has 
turned  in  their  hands  to  water  of  terrifying 
coldness. 

Through  these  mountains  runs  one  road 
which  winds  upwards  to  the  saddle  of  the 
highest  ridge.  Here  in  the  right  season 
the  salt  of  the  spirits  drifts  thigh-deep, 
and  for  just  so  long  as  the  season  lasts — 
never  more  than  a  month — no  man  ventures 
to  cross  the  great  barrier.  Yet  in  such  a 
time  came  a  tall  man  who  feared  neither 
devils  nor  snows,  for  there  was  a  greater 
fear  in  his  heart  which  urged  him  onward, 
and  bare-legged,  bare-breasted,  naked  but 
for  the  kilt  of  monkey-tails  about  his  middle, 
and  having  no  other  protection  from  the 
chill  winds  but  his  oval  wicker  shield,  he 
trudged  through  the  drifts. 

He  carried  three  short  fighting-spears, 
and  hanging  from  his  belt  was  a  broad-bladed 
sword  fitting  into  a  scabbard  made  from  an 
elephant's  ear.  He  crossed  the  mountains, 
setting  his  face  to  the  Great  King's  country, 
and  the  spies  of  the  Great  King  saw  him  and 
beat  out  the  news  upon  their  signal  drums. 


None  molested  him,  for  the  Great  King's 
drum  had  rattled  incessantly  all  one  night 
with  this  instruction,  and  he  who  disobeyed 
the  Old  One  did  not  wait  for  death,  neither 
he  nor  his  family. 

He  reached  the  first  village  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  mountain — for  him — as  the  first 
flush  of  dawn  lay  pinkly  on  the  snows. 
The  village  was  awake  and  assembled, 
every  man  and  woman  and  even  the  young 
children. 

"I  see  you ! "  he  boomed  before  the  little 
chief.  "  I  am  a  tired  and  a  hungry  man. 
Let  me  sleep  and  eat." 

The  chief  said  nothing.  He  gave  the 
stranger  the  flesh  of  a  young  goat  and  a 
mess  of  mealies  and  fish,  and  then  took  him 
to  a  hut. 

The  stranger  slept  like  a  log  for  five  hours, 
then  walked  to  a  little  river  and  swam  for 
a  while.  The  sun  dried  him,  and  the  chief 
again  fed  him.  But  none  spoke  to  him, 
for  all  the  village  knew  that  he  was  the 
king's  meat. 

The  guest  asked  for  no  information  and 
gave  none.  He  waved  his  farewell,  and  the 
chief  nodded  silently  and  watched  him 
disappear  round  a  bend  of  the  narrow  path 
into  the  forest.  Then  he  called  a  palaver 
of  all  his  people. 

"  Who  saw  a  stranger  ?  "  he  intoned. 
"  None    saw    him,"    the    whole    village 
chanted. 

"  Did  he  come  ?  " 
"  He  did  not  come." 
"  Did  he  go  ?  " 

"He  did  not  come;  he  did  not  go; 
none  saw  him." 

So  passed  the  stranger — a  nothing. 
Up  in  Rimi-Rimi,  the  city  of  the  Great 
King,  the  evening  came  down  redly,  and 
the  seven  hills  of  the  city  crawled  and 
swarmed  with  life,  for  in  the  shallow  about 
which  the  squat  hills  rise  the  big  fire  of  the 
king  was  burning,  and  his  carved  stool 
stood  before  the  hut  of  his  chief  wife. 
Here  in  the  shadow  of  his  palace  the  Old 
One  had  delivered  justice  for  innumerable 
years.  He  was  older  than  memory,  and 
some  said  that  he  had  begun  with  the  world. 
Yet  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  not  so  old 
as  the  Devil  Woman  of  Limbi,  who  was 
immortal. 

As  the  sun's  edge  tipped  the  mountain,  his 
war-drums  volleyed  their  summons,  and 
K'salugu  M'popo,  the  king,  showed  his 
gums.  Thus  he  smiled  always  when  the 
drums  rumbled,  for  was  not  the  skin  of 
one  the  skin  cf  Oofoobili,  his  brother  who 
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had  risen  the  Territories  in  rebellion  against 
him,  and  was  not  the  other  the  skin  of 
M'guru,  the  Akasava  chief  who  had  carried 
off  the  king's  daughter  ? 

The  crazy  grass  huts  that  covered  six  of 
the  hills — the  seventh  was  bare  arid  sacred 
to  the  processes  of  the  king's  justice — gave 
forth  their  members  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thousand,  the  aged  and  the  young  and 
those  who  were  dying,  these  latter  being 
carried  on  litters,  for  when  the  Old  King's 
fire  burnt  and  his  war-drums  rumbled,  the 
searchers  of  the  king's  guard  slew  all  that 
was  living  within  the  huts. 

They  sat  in  a  great  half-moon  of  faces, 
divided  straightly  by  five  paths  that 
radiated  from  the  king's  chair  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  so  that  his  ministers  and 
servants  might  have  free  access  to  evil- 
doers, and  witnesses  a  clear  way  to  the 
throne,  and  they  sat  in  a  solemn  unbroken 
silence. 

An  hour,  two  hours,  he  kept  them  waiting, 
and  then,  without  warning,  the  drums 
ceased,  and  sixty  thousand  hands  were 
raised  in  salute,  even  the  hands  of  those  in 
the  litters  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  assembly 
being  held  up  by  their  friends  and  relatives. 
The  Old  Man  came  from  his  white  hut  and 
walked  slowly  to  his  chair.  There  was  a 
grizzle  of  grey  at  his  chin,  and  the  faintest 
powder  of  white  on  his  bony  head.  About 
his  shrunken  form  was  wrapped  a  cloak  of 
native  silk  of  a  certain  colour. 

Helpers  threw  great  .logs  of  gum  wood  on 
the  fire,  and  it  blazed  up  with  a  roar. 

"  Let  my  wives  be  numbered,"  said  the 
Old  Man  with  a  cracked  voice,  and  _  his 
minister,  Lubolama,  Chief  of  the  Fongini, 
'  seniseni,  and  commander-in-chief  of  his 
armies,  walked  behind  the  king's  chair 
and  counted  the  king's  wives,  for  they  were 
not  exempt. 

"  Lord,  all  your  women  are  here." 

The  Old  King  nodded.  He  sat  with  his 
foot  on  a  stool,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and 
*  his  chin  resting  on  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
looking  at  the  fire  moodily,  and  thus  he  sat 
for  a  long  time,  and  none  dare  break  the 
silence. 

Ci  Let  her  come,"  he  said  at  last,  and 
Lubolama  made  a  signal. 

Through  the  last  of  the  lanes  came  four 
of  the  king's  guard,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  a  prisoner.  Presently  she  knelt  before 
the  king's  majesty,  a  slip  of  a  woman, 
obviously  a  foreigner,  for  her  nose  was 
straight,  and  her  lips  were  thin,  and  her 
skin  of  a  light  chestnut  colour. 


The  king  stared  down  at  her  through  the 
slits  of  his  eye3.  "  0  woman,"  he  said,  with 
the  halting  deliberation  of  an  old  man, 
';  this  night  you  die." 

"  Lord,  I  do  not  deserve  death,  for  I  have 
done  no  harm  to  your  people,"  said  the  girl. 
';  Also  I  am  not  of  your  race." 

The  king  chuckled  and  half  turned  in  his 
chair.  "  He  was  not  of  my  race,  and  yet  he 
died."  And  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  saw  by 
the  king's  hut  a  straight  pole  where  some- 
thing hung — something  that  was  dried  and 
shrunken  by  the  month's  sun,  something 
to  which  thin  rags  still  hung.  She  shivered 
and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"  He  was  not  of  my  people,  yet  he  came. 
By  the  road  over  the  mountains  he  came, 
a  little  chief  showing  him  the  way." 

He  stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

"  Now,  it  is  not  good  that  I,  the  Great 
King,  shall  be  betrayed  by  little  foreign 
chiefs  who  show  the  white  man  secret  paths 
to  my  country,  and  I  have  waited  very  long, 
woman,  before  I  sent  my  young  men  into 
your  land  to  take  you  and  bring  you  to  me. 
And  they  waited  long  also,  for  they  are 
young  and  cunning,  and  presently,  when 
your  little  chief  had  gone  to  the  forest, 
hunting,  they  came  upon  you  at  night  and 
brought  you  from  the  land." 

The  girl  licked  her  dry  lips  and  said 
nothing,  for  her  abduction  was  ancient 
history  to  her. 

"  Therefore  I  set  these  two  great  sticks 
that  you  and  your  man  might  follow 
together  the  way  the  white  lord  went." 

Again  she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  in  the  gloom  two  great  poles 
which  flanked  the  pitiable  Something  which 
once  had  been  a  loving,  laughing,  thinking 
man.    She  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  My  lord,  you  have  not  got  him,"  she 
said  with  spirit,  "  for  he  is  too  great  for  you 
and  too  cunning.  Your  young  men  would 
not  cross  the  mountains  and  meet  his  army 
on  the  plain-by-the-forest." 

The  Old  King  chuckled  again  and  waved 
his  hand.  "  He  comes  !  "  he  said.  "  He 
comes  !  " 

The  girl  twisted  her  head  and  stared. 
Down  one  of  the  lanes  a  tall  man  was 
striding  toward  her  unattended,  his  wicker 
shield  on  his  arm,  the  steel  tips  of  his 
fighting-spears  glittering  in  the  light  of 
the  fire. 

'•'  Lord  !  "  she  wailed,  and  ran  to  meet 
him  as  he  reached  the  clear  space  before 
the  king,  falling  at  his  feet  and  clasping 
his  knees. 


*'lhe  king  did  not  move.     He  dropped  bis  eyes  only  to  the  level  of  the  black  pistol  in  Sanders's  hand."' 
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Instantly  four  giant  guards  were  about 
him,  but,  tall  as  they  were,  lie  topped  them 
by  inches.  He  made  no  resistance,  but 
offered  his  shield  and  his  spears.  Unarmed 
he  came  before  the  king's  face,  holding  the 
girl  by  the  hand. 

"  Lord,"  he  said  boldly,  "  what  shame  is 
this  you  put  upon  me  and  my  master  ? 
For  behind  me  are  the  spears  of  a  million 
men  and  guns  that  say  '  ha  ha,'  and  men 
drop  dead."       "  >■ 

The  king's  eyes  were  hardly  visible  ;,now, 
so  tight  were  his  lids  held  together.  He 
screwed  his  neck  to  look  up  at  the  big  man's 
face. 

"  There  is  no  king  in  this  land  but 
K'salugu  M'popo,"  he  said.  "  Where  is 
M'siti  ?  "  he  asked,  and  the  guards  and 
ministers  who  stood  about  him  chanted  : 

"  His  hut  is  broken." 

"  Where  is  Goobini,  the  mighty  one  ?  " 

"  His  hut  is  broken." 

"  Where  is  B'lili  and  all  his  forest  of 
spears  ?  " 

"  His  hut  is  broken." 

He  was  wide-eyed  now,  and  there  glared 
within  their  depths  a  cold  fire. 

"  This  night,  little  chief,  you  die,"  he 
said,  "  for  you  sent  a  white  spy  into  my  land 
that  you  might  poison  me  and  my  people. 
And,  because  of  you,  Sandi  is  come  to  the 
land  with  his  soldiers.  And,  chief,  you 
shall  not  see  him  or  tell  of  the  white  man 
Tomini.  Therefore  by  my  great  cleverness 
have  I  brought  you  here,  where  Sandi 
cannot  come  because  of  the  swift  waters. 
0  cunning  one,  where  is  your  cunning  now, 
for  did  not  I  lead  you  here  without  a  spear 
behind  you  when  I  took  your  woman  ?  " 

The  big  man  nodded  his  head. 

"  Lord,  that  is  true,"  he  said  simply. 
"  This  woman  is  life  to  me,  'and  I  would 
rather  die  at  her  side  this  night  than  live 
with  my  people.  This  also  Sandi  will  know, 
for  I  left  him  a  book  saying  I  was  gone  into 
your  country.  But,  lord,  because  I  come 
in  peace  and  love  I  brought  you  these." 

He  took  from  his  waistband  a  heavy 
bag,  and,  kneeling  down,  spilt  the  contents 
at  the  king's  feet.  They  were  coins  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  they  made  a  little 
heap. 

,  The  king  looked  at  the  presents  with 
avaricious  eyes,  for  he  knew  that  these 
strange  round  pieces  brought  many  desirable 
things  from  an  outside  world,  and  that 
from  the  Portugisi  he  could  buy  square 
bottles  full  of  hot  delight.  Only  for  an 
instant  did  he  waver,    then    he    made    a 


gesture,  and  Lubolama,  stooping,  scooped 
up  the  coins  and,  walking  to  the  edge  of 
the  fire,  threw  them  in,  and  the  big  man 
stiffened.  The  king  had  burnt  his  gifts 
before  his  eyes,  and  that  meant  death. 

He  turned  to  the  woman  at  his  side  and 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  speaking  to  her 
in  a  language  which  the  king  did  not  under- 
stand. Then  almost  instantly  they  were 
torn  apart  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  The 
big  man  made  no  resistance.  The  gangways 
now  were  blocked  by  armed  men,  and  behind . 
the  king's  .hut  the  circle  was  completed" 
by  rank  after  rank  of  guards. 

Those  whose  office  it  was  to  sacrifice 
bound  wrist  and  ankle,  and,  lifting  them 
up,  laid  them  with  their  feet  at  the  king's 
feet.  Above  them  stood  the  sunburnt 
naked  figure  of  the  executioner,  his  broad 
knife  in  his  hand. 

"  Speak  well  of  me  to  the  spirits,  to  the 
ghosts,  and  to  the  great  ones  of  the  moun- 
tains," the  king  repeated  the  formula 
monotonously,  "also  to  M'shimba-M'shamba, 
and  speak  kindly  of  me  to  all  ju-jus — 
strike  !  " 

The  executioner  measured,  touched  the 
throat  of  the  big  man  tentatively  with  his 
knife,  as  a  golfer  all  but  touches  the  ball 
he  is  about  to  strike,  and  then  raised  the 
keen  blade  about  his  head. 

And  there  it  remained,  for  a  soul-piercing 
shriek,  a  terrible  sound  which  ended  in  a 
howl,  momentarily  paralysed  all  within  its 
hearing.  The  king  half  started  from  his 
carved  stool,  his  mouth  agape,  and,  regard- 
less of  the  doom  which  awaits  all  who  take 
their  eyes  from  the  king's  face,  fifty  thousand 
heads  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

"  0  Lubolama,  what  sound  was  that  ?  " 
asked  the  king  in  a  high  voice. 

"  Lord,  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  trembling 
man. 

It  was  the  captive  on  the  ground,  his 
eyes  blazing,  who  might  have  supplied  the 
solution,  but  an  interruption  came  from 
another  quarter. 

Clear  in  the  light  of  the  fire  a  group  of 
men  were  walking  down  one  of  the  lanes 
toward  the  king's  chair,  and  the  armed 
guard  melted  out  of  their  way.  Two  were 
native  soldiers,  carrying  something  which 
they  deposited  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
dumbfounded  king's  feet,  the  other  two 
were  indubitably  white  men,  and  it  was  the" 
smaller  who  spoke. 

"  0  king,"  he  said,  "  know  me." 

"  Who  are  you,  white  man  ?  "  The  king 
found  his  voice  with  difficulty,  for  he  knew. 
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"  I  am  he  they  call  Sandi  of  the  River, 
and  I  have  besn  sent  by  my  King  to  be 
the  overlord  of  these  lands,  and  I  have 
brought  you  a  rich  gift  which  will  bring 
happiness  to  you,  and  shall  protect  me  from 
evil." 

The  king's  eyes  strayed  slowly  from 
Sanders's  lean  face  to  the  thing  at  his  feet. 
It  was  a  hideous  figure  straddled  on  three 
scarlet  legs,  and  surmounted  by  a  head  of 
peculiar  hideousness.  The  pear-shaped  body 
was  painted  with  flaming  designs,  and  the 
big  wooden  head  bore  the  tribe  marks  of 
the  Tofolaka  people,  and  had  ears  which 
the  Houssas  had  used  for  handles  as  they 
straightened  the  monstrous,  pot-bellied  thing 
under  the  king's  gaze.  Nor  was  this  all  the 
decoration,  for  stuck  in  the  hideous  wooden 
head  were  four  small  flags  which  were 
unfamiliar  to  the  king. 

u  0  Sandi,"  he  said — he  was  still  shaking 
as  much  from  the  effect  of  the  Zaire's  syren 
as  from  this  tremendous  visitation — ■ 
"I » 

Again  that  shrill  shriek  arose,  sobbing 
and  wailing  and  echoing  against  the  high 
bluffs  of  the  plateau  on  which  Rimi-Eimi 
was  situated,  and  the  king  shrank  back  in 
his  stool. 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  Bones  isn't  overdoing 
it,"  said  Hamilton  in  Sanders's  ear,  a*nd 
Sanders  shook  his  head  slightly. 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  whispered  K'salugu 
M'popo,  the  Old  One,    . 

"  That  was  my  spirit,  king,"  said  Sanders. 
"  Now  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you  as  king 
to  king,  and  I  have  brought  you  a  wonderful 
present,  and  there  are  many  things  I  would 
say  to  you." 

He  had  seen  the  captives  as  he  came  in, 
but  had  not  looked  down  at  them. 

"  First,  0  great  one,"  he  said,  "  there 
shall  be  no  sacrifices  in  this  land."  And 
he  stooped  down  swiftly  and  with  his  knife 
cut  the  grass  ropes  which  bound  the  two 
captives. 

He  did  this  so  quickly  and  so  skilfully 
that  the  old  man  was  startled  to  silence. 

"  Lord  !  "  whispered  the  big  captive,  and 
Sanders  nearly  dropped  his  knife, 

"  Bosambo,  by  Heavens  !  "  he  gasped. 
"  Oo  quickly,  Bosambo,"  he  whispered ; 
"  there  is  death  in  this  city." 

By  now  the  king  had  recovered  himself. 
"'  Sandi,"  he  said  harshly,  "  you  have  come 
to  my  city,  but  who  knows  when  you  shall 
go?" 

"  I  alone  know,  king,"  said  Sanders 
softly,  u  for  I  go  now,  and,  if  you  move, 


my  little  gun  which  says  '  ha  ha  '  shall  spit 
at  your  stomach,  and  you  will  have  many 
days  of  agony,  and  none  shall  give  you  ease 
until  you  die." 

The  king  did  not  move.  He  dropped 
his  eyes  only  to  the  level  of  the  black  pistol 
in  Sanders's  hand.  Had  the  white  man  whose 
dried  skin  now  rattled  against  the  crucifix 
come  so  into  the  king's  presence,  he  might 
have  lived— for  a  while — but  they  had 
pulled  him  down  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city. 

"  0  Sandi,"  said  the  king  mildly,  "  I  will 
do  you  no  harm,  and  you  shall  have  a  hut 
in  my  city,  for  I  sse  you  are  a  great  one 
and  very  cunning.  Who  but  a  man  of  magic 
could  walk  through  the  swift  waters  ?  As 
to  this  man  and  woman " 

"  They  come  with  me,"  said  Sanders 
equably. 

The  king  hesitated.    "  Let  it  be,"  he  said. 

Sanders  gave  an  order  and  started  to 
back  away,  and  Bosambo,  gathering  up 
his  wicker  shield  and  spears,  which  lay 
where  they  had  been  thrown,  covered  the 
rear.  • 

"  0  king,"  said  Sanders  in  his  deep 
Bomongo  tongue,  "  see  I  walk  like  a  crab, 
and  all  the  time  my  little  gun  is  looking 
into  your  heart,  and  if  you  move  or  speak 
you  will  die." 

The  king  said  nothing,  and  the  little 
party  moved  backwards  through  the  clear 
alleyway,  and  nobody  stopped  them.  They 
had  reached  the  lines  of  litters  before 
Sanders  turned. 

"  There  is  no  possible  chance  of  getting 
to  the  boat,"  he  said.  "  The  old  man  will 
remain  friendly  so  long  as  he's  covered  by 
my  gun.  As  soon  as  he  gets  into  the  hut, 
we  shall  have  the  whole'  guard  after  us." 

"  Can't  we  make  the  landing  and  the 
boat  ?  " 

Sanders  shook  his  head.  "  That  would 
be  impossible  now,"  he  said.     "  Look  !  " 

A  line  of  figures  was  leaping  into  the 
bush.  He  saw  them  dimly  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  king's  fire. 

"  They  are  going  to  head  us  off.  It  is 
the  hill  of  execution,  as  I  expected,"  he  said. 
"  We  can  hold  that  for  an  hour." 

"  And  after  ?  "  asked  Hamilton  drily. 

"  All  things  are  with  God,"  said  Sanders 
piously,  as  he  raced  through  one  of  the 
flimsy  suburbs  to  the  bare  hill  where  no 
house  stood  and  where  only  the  bones  of 
innumerable  martyrs  lay. 

"  They'll  hardly  come  to  the  hill  to- 
night," he  said  breathlessly,  as  they  gained 
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the  top ;  "  there  are  too  many  ghosts 
about  even  for  the  king's  guard  " 

From  where  they  stood  they  looked 
down  into  the  basin,  and  could  see  the 
.  commotion  their  escape  had  produced. 
Through  his  night-glasses  Sanders  saw  the 
old  man  still  sitting  in  his  chair  of  state, 
and  chuckled. 

<c  I'm  afraid  Guy  Fawkes  isn't  going  to 
do  us  much  good,"  said  Hamilton.  "  But 
the  old  man  seems  to  be  examining  our 
god  with  three  legs." 

"  Wait,"  said  Sanders. 

"  Suppose  the  Old  King  isn't  impressed 
by  the  unburnable  Guy?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

Sanders  did  not  reply.  From  the  basin 
below  rose  a  hubbub  of  sound.  The  people 
were  scattering,  and  long  orderly  lines  of 
soldiers  were  filing  before  the  king. 

"  I  thought  it  was  worth  trying,"  he 
said,  "  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time  as 
rather  amusing."    And  he  chuckled. 

"  What  is  it  supposed  to  be,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  ju-ju  of  the  League  of  Nations," 
said  Sanders,  without  a  smile. 

The  Old  King  had  risen.  They  saw  that 
from  the  hill. 

"  0  people,"  he  was  saying,  and  the 
sound  of  his  voice  came  faintly  and  unin- 
telligibly, "  0  soldiers,  you  have  seen  this 
night  a  shame  upon  my  house.     Now  you 


shall  go  and  seek  out  these  devils,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  have  a  great  palaver." 

He  pointed  to  the  three-legged  idol,  and 
two  of  his  men  lifted  it  and  threw  it  upon 
the  fire. 

Bosambo  needed  no  night-glasses.  He 
stood  at  Sanders's  elbow. 

"  Lord,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "they 
have  burnt  your  present,  and  that  is 
death." 

"So  I  think,"  said  Sanders,  and  as  he 
spoke  there  leapt  from  the  fire  a  white 
tongue  of  blinding  light,  and  there  came  to 
their  ears  a  roar  louder  than  any  that  man 
had  heard,  and  a  shock  that  almost  threw 
them  from  their  feet. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  gasped  Hamilton. 
"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  That  was  the  body  of  Guy  Fawkes — an 
aeroplane  bomb  !  "  said  Sanders  softly. 
"  Somehow  I  didn't  think  it  would  burn 
very  well," 

He  stood  looking  down  at  the  havoc 
and  the  fury  of  flame  which  sent  thousands 
wailing  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 

"  Do  you  know,  Hamilton  " — he  turned 
to  the  other  with  great  seriousness,  for  the 
niceties  of  official  matters  worried  Sanders 
— "  I'm  rather  troubled  about  those  flags 
I  stuck  on  Guy  Fawkes's  head.  Is  America 
in  the  League  of  Nations  ?  " 


The  third  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  nwnber. 


THE    WANDERER. 


V^OU  came  like  a  star  from  the  misty  darkness 
*      Out  of  the  night  to  me, 
Sending  hope  from  the  chill  and  starkness, 
Lighting  the  way  that  I  might  see. 

And  1  ?    I  closed  my  eyes  to  your  coming, 
Ignorant  in  my  pain ; 

And  you  were  gone,  like  a  wild  bird  homing 
Back  through  the  windy  skies  again* 

LEOPOLD  SPERO. 
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JOHN  WICK'S  outfit,  on  the  first 
occasion  that  he  attended  a  meet 
of  the  Duke  of  Harlow's  hounds, 
represented  a  cash  value  of  some  ten 
thousand  pounds.  This  sum  might  be 
surmised  after  a  casual  glance  at  his  motor- 
car, his  fur  coat,  and  his  wife's  pearl  neck- 
lace. 

In  spite  of  this,  he  attracted  very  little 
attention.  A  few  people,  who  recognised 
the  great  tea  merchant,  looked  at  him  with 
curiosity,  for  it  was  known  that  he  had 
just  bought  Little  Elm,  one  of  the  "  show  " 
places  of  the  neighbourhood.  However,  in 
that  part  of  England  hunted  by  the  Duke 
of  Harlow  the  purchase  of  a  country  seat 
was  no  passport  to  county  society.  It  was 
a  conservative  region,  the  preserve  of  a 
select  number  of  old  families,  who  enter- 
tained lavishly  between  themselves,  but 
had  a  cold  eye  for  strangers. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  Duke  acknowledged 
Mr.  John  Wick's  greeting  with  reserve, 
and  that  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
looked  the  other  way.  After  this,  any  of 
the  county  who  had  been  uncertain  of  their 
attitude  had  no  further  doubt.  Such  people 
as  the  Wicks  could  not  be  received. 

John  Wick  lit  a  cigar  and  examined  his 
new  neighbours.  He  was  a  man  used  to 
having  his  own  way  ;  he  had  no  intention 
of  being  treated  as  a  pariah  in  any  society. 
He  observed  the  marks  of  respect  paid  by 
everyone  to  the  Duke  as  he  sat  on  his  big 
chestnut  surrounded  by  his  hounds. 

"  A  stuck-up  lot,  these  hunting  people," 
said  Mrs.  Wicks,  as  the  field  jogged  by  to 
the  first  draw.  Hardly  one  of  the  pink- 
coated  men  had  looked  in  her  direction. 

John  Wicks  rolled  his  cigar  into  the  corner 
of  his  mouth.  He  was  incensed  at  the  cold, 
disinterested  glances  cast  at  his  three- 
thousand-guinea  car. 

"  I  reckon  I'd  best  buy  them  dogs,"  he 
said. 

"  What—the  'ounds  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Wicks, 
dropping  an  "  h  "  for  the  first  time  for 
two  years. 


"  Yes,  the  hounds,"  said  her  husband. 
"  Whoever  has  got  them  seems  to  be  the 
big  noise  down  in  these  parts." 

"  But,  John,  you  can't  hunt,"  said  Mrs. 
Wicks.   - . 

"  No,  but  Peter  can  ;  they  learned  him 
riding  at  Cambridge.  He'll  be  home  in 
March." 

"  The  Duke  would  never  sell  his  hounds," 
said  Mrs.  Wicks.  "  Why,  they've  been  here 
hundreds  of  years  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "    said    Mr.    Wicks     profoundly, 
and  from  his  manner  of  speaking  his  wife 
surmised  that  he  knew  something. 
*  .  *  *  *  # 

On  a  March  evening,  three  months  later, 
the  Duke  and  his  daughter  sat  at  dinner. 
Three  men-servants  in  knee-breeches,  buff 
waistcoats,  and  plum-coloured  coats  waited 
upon  them,  moving  noiselessly  in  their 
buckled  shoes  across  the  carpet.  The  table 
was  lit  by  candles,  as  were  certain  of  the 
more  notable  pictures  round  the  walls.  At 
the  Duke's  right  hand  was  placed  his 
customary  bottle  of  claret.  Every  night 
of  his  life,  winter  and  summer,  he  drank  a 
bottle  of  claret  at  dinner.  The  Duke  was 
a  man  of  fixed  habits,  which  was  the  reason 
why,  though  he  and  his  daughter  were 
alone  in  their  home,  they  dined  as  usual 
in  the  big  dining-room,  attended  by  their 
men-servants.  Even  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  his  daughter  was  away  the  Duke 
still  sat  in  state  in  the  great  dining-room, 
with  his  men-servants  and  claret.  The 
waging  of  wars,  the  passing  of  governments, 
the  coming  of  Bolshevism,  these  things  left 
him  unmoved.  Satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  was  a  just  landlord  and  employer, 
it  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  those 
under  him  could  be  of  different  opinion. 
Therefore  the  Duke  had  lived  serenely 
through  a  period  when  landlords  and 
capitalists  were  fearing  for  their  existence. 

He  had  lived  all  his  life  at  Merle,  rarely 
going  to  London,  except  for  coronations, 
royal  funerals,  or  the  performance  of  certain 
hereditary  duties  about  the  Court.    Despite 
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his  age,  his  eyesight  was  keen,  his  hearing 
good,  and  hi3  intelligence  as  alert  as  it 
had  been  forty  years  ago,  when  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  master  of  hounds.  For  two 
hundred  years  hounds  had  been  kept  at 
Merle  by  the  reigning  Duke  of  Harlow. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  resembled  her  mother, 
who  had  died  five  years  ago.  She  wras  like 
a  Dresden  china  figure,  gracefully  built, 
delicately  coloured.  In  her  tastes  she  took 
after  her  father.  She  cared  little  for  balls 
and  parties ;  only  once  had  she  with 
difficulty  been  persuaded  to  spend  a  month 
of  the  summer  in  London.  She  loved  horses, 
hounds,  and  life  in  the  open  air.  Her  rose- 
flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  were 
evidence  of  this.  The  Duke  was  proud 
of  her,  the  more  so  since  he  had  no  son. 
Most  evenings  father  and  daughter  sat 
opposite  to  each  other  in  the  great  dining- 
room,  talking  over  the  day's  doings,  while 
the  Duke  drank  his  claret. 

During  the  past  month  Elizabeth  had 
noticed  that  her  father  had  seemed  pre- 
occupied. When  he  spoke  of  his  horses  and 
hounds,  he  had  been  as  eagerly  absorbed 
in  the  subject  as  ever,  but  he  had  spoken 
less  of  late,  and  Elizabeth,  watching  him 
during  his  silences,  believed  she  saw  shadows 
of  sadness  flit  across  his  face.  On  non- 
hunting  days  her  father  was  always  closeted 
with  Mr.  Budd,  the  agent.  Elizabeth  knew 
that  difficulties  about  money  had  arisen. 
It  was  a  long  while  now  since  anyone  had 
been  asked  to  stay  at  Merle.  Once,  all 
through  the  season,  the  house  had  been 
filled  with  guests. 

On  this  particular  evening  her  father's 
silence  filled  Elizabeth  with  foreboding. 
She  knew  instinctively  that  something  was 
amiss. 

The  Duke  over  personal  matters  was 
a  man  of  few  words.  He  ate  his  dinner  and 
drank  his  claret  with  his  customary  com- 
posure, talking  to  his  daughter  of  the 
mystery  of  scent  on  a  windy  day,  and  the 
evil  of  hunting  vixens  late  in  the  season. 
Elizabeth  listened  closely  to  what  her  father 
had  to  say.  She  had  acquired  all  her  know- 
ledge from  his  lips. 

At  the  end  of  dinner  the  Duke  broke  the 
news  succinctly. 

"  Budd  says  I  shall  have  to  give  up  keep- 
ing hounds,"  he  remarked,  replenishing  his 
glass. 

Elizabeth  laughed.  "  Budd  has  been 
saying  that  for  the  last  five  years  ;  he's  a 
pessimist." 

The  Duke  drank   a   mouthful   of  wine. 


"  I'm  afraid  he's  right  this  time.  I  went 
into  things  with  him  this  afternoon." 

"  Dad,"  she  said  in  horror,  suddenly 
realising  her  father  was  not  joking,  "  you 
couldn't  let  the  hounds  leave  Merle." 

"  You  can't  keep  hounds  if  you've  got 
no  porridge,  or  horses  if  you've  got  no  oats," 
said  the  Duke  shortly. 

A  look  of  acute  anxiety  had  come  over 
Elizabeth's  face.  "  But  there's  no  one  in 
the  county  would  take  the  hounds,  if  you 
gave  them  up." 

"  Budd  says  that  fellow  Wick  has  offered 
to  take  'em,"  said  her  father. 

"  What— the  tea  merchant  ?  " 

The  Duke  nodded  as  he  pushed  back  his 
chair.  "  The  fellow  who  bought  Little  Elm 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Tea  merchant, 
is  he  ?  "  He  walked  towards  the  door  which 
led  to  his  private  sitting-room,  to  which  he 
always  retired  to  smoke  a  cigar  after  dinner. 
Elizabeth  watched  the  tall,  erect  figure  of 
her  father  disappear.  She  made  no  remark. 
Unspeakably  shocked  as  she  had  been  by 
the  news,  all  her  thoughts  were  with  her 
father ;  she  felt  that  his  heart  would 
be  well-nigh  broken.  His  hounds  had  been 
his  whole  life.  Since  a  child  she  had  been 
used  to  hearing  them  from  her  bedroom 
when  she  first  woke.  On  Sundays,  when  the 
bells  rang  in  the  little  church,  built  over  the 
vaults  where  each  Duke  of  Harlow  was  laid 
in  his  turn,  the  hounds  always  set  up  a 
peculiar  "  music  "  in  sympathy  with  the 
bells,  that  was  never  forgotten  by  anyone 
who  had  heard  it.  And  now  stables  and 
kennels  were  to  stand  empty. 

When  her  father  had  gone,  Elizabeth 
slipped  on  a  coat  and  ran  down  the  garden 
to  the  agent's  house.  She  felt  she  must  hear 
the  true  story.  One  glance  at  Mr.  Budd, 
sitting  at  his  paper-strewn  desk  with  misery 
stamped  upon  his  face,  confirmed  her  worst 
fears.  She  hardly  needed  to  hear  the  story 
that  he  told  her — of  how  things  had  been 
getting  worse  for  some  time,  how  the  Duke 
would  not  listen  to  any  warning,  and  how 
the  crash  had  come  suddenly  with  the 
failure  of  certain  securities. 

"  It  amounts  to  this,"  said  Mr.  Budd, 
"  his  Grace  must  either  sell  his  hounds  or 
go  bankrupt,  in  which  case  he'd  have  to 
sell,  anyway." 

"  But  not  to  that  dreadful  Mr.  Wick," 
Elizabeth  protested. 

Mr.  Budd  appeared  thoughtful.  "  Costs 
a  lot  of  money  to  keep  hounds,"  he  said. 
"  There  is  no  one  else  in  the  county  could 
afford  to  take  them  over.   Wick  has  offered 
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to  on  terms,  I  may  say,  which  are  very 
advantageous  to  his  Grace." 

Elizabeth  frowned. 

"  No  one  speaks  to  the  man  ;  he — he  is 
simply  a  tradesman." 

"  They  will  have  to  be  civil  to  him  now, 
if  they  are  going  to  hunt  with  his  hounds. 
That  is  his  idea,  I  fancy." 

"  His  hounds  ?  "  echoed  Elizabeth  indig- 
nantly. "  Why,  he  hardly  knows  a  hound 
from  a  fox  !  " 

"  He  is  taking  over  all  the  hunt  servants, 
and  I  believe  he  has  got  a  son  who  is  in  the 
Army,"  said  Budd. 

"  Oh,  I  hate  him  !  "  said  Elizabeth.  "  It 
is  too  awful  !  " 

The  news  that  the  Duke  was  to  resign 
the  mastership  of  the  hounds  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  that  they  were  to  pass 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Wick, 
spread  quickly  through  the  county.  At 
first  the  intelligence  could  hardly  be 
believed,  so  inseparably  had  tradition 
associated  the  ownership  of  Merle  with  the 
mastership  of  the  hounds.  Once  the  fact 
had  been  established  beyond  further  argu- 
ment, comment  knew  no  bounds.  The 
general  sentiment  expressed  was  a  mixture 
of  fury  and  resignation — fury  that  a  retired 
tea  merchant,  who  didn't  know  a  horse's 
head  from  his  tail,  should  become  a  master 
of  foxhounds,  and  resignation  because  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  county  who  could 
afford  to  step  into  the  Duke's  shoes. 

"  Can't  see  what  the  fellow  wants  the 
hounds  for  ;  he  knows  nothing  about 
hunting.  Never  sees  more  of  it  than  he  can 
by  following  along  the  road  in  his  car," 
grumbled  the  hunt  secretary  to  the  doctor. 

"  I  hear  that  it  is  for  his  son  really  that 
the  old  man  is  doing  it.  The  son  was  ex- 
pected back  last  week,  but  couldn't  get 
leave,"  said  the  doctor,  who  was  well 
informed  about  most  people's  doings 

Though  the  approaching  change  was 
freely  discussed  among  the  rest  of  the  hunt, 
no  one  dared  talk  of  the  matter  to  the  Duke 
of  Harlow.  The  Duke  himself  made  no 
reference  to  it.  It  was  observed  that  he 
was  more  cordial  in  his  manner  to  Mr  John 
Wick,  and  from  time  to  time  would  point 
out  a  particular  hound  to  the  future  master, 
or  give  him  some  information  about  one  of 
the  coverts. 

Elizabeth,  for  her  part,  became  more 
aloof  than  ever.  Out  hunting  she  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  work  in  hand,  and  it 
was  remarked  that,  though  a  fearless  rider 


all  her  life,  she  seemed  latterly  to  have 
thrown  prudence  to  the  winds.  She  was 
seen  to  set  her  horse  at  impossible  places, 
and  several  falls  were  the  result.  When  her 
friends  remonstrated  with  her,  she  said 
shortly  that  it  was  the  last  season's  hunting 
she  was  likely  to  have,  and  she  meant  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  She  confided  to  an 
intimate  girl  friend,  who  duly  spread  the 
story  far  and  wide,  that  "  neither  Dad  nor 
I  could  ever  go  out  with  the  hounds,  once 
they  belonged  to  that  dreadful  Mr.  Wick." 

"  I'm  told  the  son  is  an  awful  young 
bounder,"  said  the  girl  friend,  who  in  reality 
had  heard  nothing  about  him. 

"  What  else  could  he  be  ?  "  Elizabeth 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  way  to 
the  meet  at  Barn  End,  on  the  last  Saturday 
before  the  end  of  the  season.  Elizabeth, 
as  she  had  often  done  lately,  avoided  the 
crowd  at  the  cross-roads,  and  made  her  way 
quietly  along  a  lane  leading  to  the  first 
draw.  Since  the  disposal  of  the  hounds  she 
had  avoided  facing  people  as  much  as 
possible. 

She  was  riding  a  favourite  grey  mare 
that  day,  a  first-rate  performer,  who 
had  carried  her  well  through  the  season. 
The  lane  was  narrow,  muddy,  and  over- 
grown. Bounding  a  bend,  she  came  face  to 
face  with  a  young  man  on  a  chestnut  horse. 
The  young  man  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  the  meet,  please  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  about  half  a  mile  down.  Hounds 
are  coming  this  way  to  draw  ;  they  are 
going  to  Spilts."  She  pointed  to  a  wood  on 
the  left. 

"  Thanks."  He  raised  his  hat  again. 
"  First  time  I've  had  a  hunt  with  these 
hounds  ,   don't  know  my  way  about." 

Elizabeth  ran  an  eye  over  him  and  found 
him  to  her  liking.  His  boots  and  breeches 
were  well  cut,  his  pink  coat  was  surmounted 
by  the  black  velvet  collar  of  an  old- 
established  hunt  club,  he  sat  his  horse 
well,  and  had  a  pleasant  face.  <(  A  cavalry 
subaltern  on  leave,"  she  surmised. 

"  The  best  place  is  to  go  through  this 
gate ;  hounds  will  come  across  there." 
She  pointed  to  a  grass  field  on  the  left  of 
the  lane. 

The  stranger  opened  the  gate,  and  they 
entered  the  field.  The  chestnut  marked  his 
appreciation  of  finding  himself  on  grass 
by  throwing  a  couple  of  bucks. 

The  stranger  laughed  and  patted  his 
horse's  neck.  ' '  Feel  rather  that  way  myself, " 


<  Elizabeth  and  the  stranger  had  the  best  of  it  over  the  rest  of  the  field.     For  the  next  twenty  minutes,  except 


he  said.  "  First  time  I've  seen  hounds  this 
season."      :      . 

Elizabeth  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
old-fashioned  maxim  that  it  is  vulgar  to 
be  curious,  so  she  did  not  ask  this  smart- 
looking  young  man,  whose  whole  bearing 
announced  a  long  acquaintance  with  horses, 
why  he  had  had  no  hunting  that  year. 

A  moment  later  both  had  their  thoughts 
fully  occupied.     It.  was  he  who  gave  the 


alarm  first.  He  reined  in  his  horse  and  cocked 
his  hand  to  his  ear.  A  musical  sound  floated 
gently  down  wind.  #      ^ 

"Sounds  as  though  they  are  running,' 
he  said. 

Elizabeth  listened.  The  sound  had  grown 
louder  now  ;  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 

"  They  are"  she  said.  "  Must  have  got 
on  to  an  outlier  on  the  way  to  covert. 
They  are  coming  this  way." 


for  the  occasional  gleam  of  a  pink  coat  on  her  right  or  left,  Elizabeth  was  unconscious  of  anyone's  presence." 


The  excitement  had  communicated  itself 
to  the  horses.  The  chestnut's  ears  were 
pricked,  he  was  bearing  on  his  bit. 

Elizabeth  listened  intently,  trying  to 
divine  the  direction  the  hounds  were  taking. 
Suddenly  she  wheeled  her  horse  and  went 
back  through  the  gate  into  the  lane. 

"  This  way,"  she  said. 

The  stranger  followed  her.  They  jumped 
out  of  the  lane  on  to  some  stubble,  took  a 


stake  and  bound  abreast,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  same  field  with  hounds.  Hounds 
were  running  very  fast.  Thanks  to  their 
lucky  cut  in,  Elizabeth  and  the  stranger 
had  the  best  of  it  over  the  rest  of  the  field. 
For  the  next  twenty  minutes,  except  for 
the  occasional  gleam  of  a  pink  coat  on  her' 
right  or  left,  Elizabeth  was  unconscious  of 
anyone's  presence.  She  was,  as  usual, 
riding  at  the  top  of  the  hunt ;    no  other 
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woman  was  within  a  field  of  her,  and  only 
half  a  dozen  men.  With  one  eye  on  the 
hounds,  the  other  on  the  country  she  was 
covering,  she  revelled  in  the  exhilaration 
of  the  gallop.  Watching  houndwork 
fascinated  her,  as  other  women  are  fascinated 
by  a  hat  shop.  Suddenly  a  line  of  low  willow 
bushes  ahead  caught  her  eye.  The  leading 
hounds  disappeared  from  view,  then  re- 
appeared beyond  the  bushes.  They  had 
come  to  the  Moubray  Brook.  Now,  the 
Moubray  Brook,  as  all  who  hunt  in  the  Duke 
of  Harlow's  country  know,  is  an  obstacle  of 
no  mean  dimensions.  It  is  deep,  the  banks 
are  steep,  the  fording  places  few,  its  average 
width  is  a  foot  more  than  the  water  jump 
at  Aintree.  Elizabeth  collected  her  horse 
and  sent  her  at  it,  throwing  her  heart  over 
first.  She  felt  the  mare  stretch  beneath  her. 
They  just  cleared  the  bank.  There  was  a 
thud  on  the  earth  as  a  man  landed  beside 
her.  Looking  up,  she  saw  the  stranger  she 
had  met  in  the  lane. 

"  You've  got  some  nice  little  jumps 
down  in  these  parts,"  he  said.  "  Hullo  ! 
The  huntsman  is  down  !  Hold  my  horse, 
will  you  ?    I'll  give  him  a  hand." 

The  huntsman,  covered  with  mud,  was 
standing  on  the  bank,  endeavouring  to  pull 
his  horse  out  of  the  brook.  A  little  further 
down  the  first  whip  was  in  the  same  plight. 
The  rest  of  the  field,  seeing  what  had 
happened,  Avere  galloping  hard  parallel 
with  the  brook,  looking  for  an  easier  place 
to  cross. 

"  Here,  take  my  horse !  "  called  the 
stranger  to  the  huntsman. 

"No,  sir,  I'll  have  this  one  out  in  a 
minute  ;  the  others  will  help  me.  You  go 
on." 

"  We'd  beat  do  as  he  says,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"  I  doubt  anyone  else  trying  to  get  over 
just  here,  and  it's  a  mile  to  the  nearest 
crossing." 

They  galloped  on  alone  with  the  hounds. 
From  the  stranger's  manner,  Elizabeth 
quickly  realised  that  it  was  not  his  first 
experience  of  hunting  hounds  himself. 
He  held  them  to  their  line,  and  cast  quickly 
and  accurately  when  they  checked  on  some 
plough.  After  the  plough,  hounds  ran  to  a 
burning  scent,  and  it  was  all  Elizabeth 
and  her  companion  could  do  to  live  with 
them.  Galloping  as  hard  as  they  could, 
and  keeping  straight  on  the  line  hounds 
were  running,  they  lost  a  field  in  the  next 
half-mile. 

Again  hounds  suddenly  disappeared  from 
view. 


"  They've  gone  down  to  the  railway 
cutting,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  The  deuce  they  have  !  "  said  the 
stranger. 

Another  three  hundred  yards  brought 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  cutting.  They  pulled 
up.   Not  a  hound  was, to  be  seen. 

"  Where  the  blazes  have  they  got  to  ?  " 
said  the  stranger, 

Elizabeth  pointed  silently  with  her  crop. 
Her  cheeks  had  paled. 

Looking  in  the  direction  she  was  pointing, 
the  stranger,  gave  a  low  whistle.  Slightly 
to  her  right  yawned  the  black  mouth  of  a 
tunnel. 

"  We  must  get  them  out  of  that  quick," 
he  said,  jumping  off  his  horse.  "  Don't  you 
come." 

But  Elizabeth  was  already  on  her  feet, 
scrambling  down  the  bank  of  the  cutting. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  stranger,  overtaking 
her,  "  don't  you  come  into  this  place  ;  it 
will  be  dangerous  if  a  train  ce-mes  along." 

"  All  the  more  reason  to  get  the  hounds 
out,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "  There  is  no 
train  signalled  yet,  anyway."'  She  pointed 
to  a  signal  outside  the  tunnel. 

As  they  stood  by  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
they  could  hear  the  whimper  of  a  hound 
half-way  up  the  dark  interior. 

"  They  are  pretty  far  in,"  said  the 
stranger.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth. 
"  Eu-back  !  Eu — eu — eu,  boy !  AVo'll  never 
get  them  out  by  hollering.  Look  here,  you 
stand  here  and  call  'em,  and  I'll  go  in  and 
whip  'em  to  you." 

There  was  a  ring  of  authority  in  his  voice, 
which  made  Elizabeth  instinctively  refrain 
from  further  argument.  At  a  moment  like 
this  she  showed  up  in  true  colours  as  her 
father's  child.  In  the  unwritten  religion 
■of  the  Harlows  there  was  a  special  prayer 
for  hounds,  and  Elizabeth  had  been  brought 
up  to  think  of  a  hound  as  an  almost  sacred 
animal,  for  whose  welfare  the  interests  of 
most  of  the  other  beasts  of  creation, 
including  man,  should  be  sacrificed.  As 
the  stranger  disappeared  into  the  darkness, 
her  heart  was  beating  wildly.  How  awful  it 
would  be  if  a  train  came  along  with  the  hounds 
still  in  the  tunnel !  She  heard  his  footsteps 
echoing  away  in  the  darkness. 

"  Eu-back  /  Eu — eu — eu,  boy  I"  she  called. 
She  heard  the  cracking  of  a  whip  and  an 
echo  to  her  call  in  the  blackness.  Then 
another  sound  fell  upon  her  ear — the  ping 
of  a  wire  and  a  click.  She  turned  sharp 
round.  The  -white  arm  of  the  signal  had 
fallen!     It  was  an  up- line  signal,  indicating 
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a  train  approaching  from  the  far  side  of 
the  tunnel. 

Without  another  thought,  Elizabeth 
dashed  into  the  tunnel.  As  many  hounds 
as  possible  must  be  saved  ;  two  could  do 
more  good  than  one.  She  ran  two  hundred 
yards,  though  it  seemed  to  her  half  a  mile 
before  she  overtook  the  stranger.  He  was 
walking  very  fast  from  sleeper  to  sleeper. 

"  HuJlo  !  "  he  said.  "  You  heard  'em 
out  there,  too.  Unless  I'm  a  Dutchman, 
hounds  have  pulled  the  fox  down  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  alorg  here.  Hark  to 
'em  !  " 

Unmistakable  growls  and  yelps  could  be 
heard  further  along.  Hounds  were  evidently 
indulging  in  the  joyous  task  of  breaking  up 
their  fox. 

"  The  signal  has  dropped,"  she  said. 
"  There's  a  train  coming." 

"  My  hat  !    Which  line— up  or  down  ?  " 

"  Up."  She  pointed  to  the  left  of  the 
tunnel. 

Both  now  were  running  hard.  A  minute 
later  they  made  out  a  heaving  mass  of 
white  bodies  sprawling  across  all  four  rails. 
Elizabeth  was  among  them  first,  laying 
about  freely  with  her  crop.  Bending  down, 
she  got  hold  of  the  mangled  remains  of  the 
fox.  The  stranger  lent  a  hand,  and  between 
them  they  got  the  carcase  away.  From  the 
far  end  of  the  tunnel  they  heard  a  shrill 
whistle  and  the  roar  of  an  approaching 
train. 

"  Oh— the  hounds  !  "  said  Elizabeth. 

"  Quick,  give  it  me  !  "  said  the  stranger, 
snatching  the  carcase  from  her  and  laying 
about  him  with  his  crop.  Holding  the  carcase 
high  above  his  head,  he  leapt  over  to  the 
far  side  of  the  tunnel. 

"Put  them  over  to  me!"  he  called. 
"  We  must  keep  'em  against  the  far  wall 
as  much  as  possible." 

Elizabeth  hesitated  for  a  moment.  She 
knew  the  danger  of  letting  a  stranger  take 
a  fox  away  from  hounds  and  then  putting 
them  on  to  him.  In  their  excitement  and 
in  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel  they  might 
tear  him  to  bits  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  a  certain  way  of  getting  hounds  off 
the  dangerous  line.  The  train  was  now  close  ; 
two  yellow  lights  and  a  flaming  funnel  were 
bearing  down  upon  them.  Elizabeth  yelled 
to  the  hounds — 

"  Leu — leu — ou — worry,  worry  !  Bite  him 
and  tear  him  !  " 

Her  voice  could  only  just  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  wheels.  The  stranger  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  the  carcase  of 


the  fox  held  high  above  his  head.  Egged  on 
by  Elizabeth,  the  hounds  rushed  at  the 
stranger,  leaping  in  the  air  in  their  efforts 
to  reach  the  fox. 

"  Mind  yourself  !  "  called  the  stranger. 
"  You  are  too  far  out  in  the  centre." 

Elizabeth  stepped  nearer  to  the  wall.  As 
the  train  passed  by  with  a  deafening  crash, 
she  was  bending  forward,  trying  to  count 
the  hounds. 

"  Let's  get  out  of  this  quickly,"  she  said, 
when  the  danger  was  over.  "  Get  away, 
there  !  "  She  swung  her  lash  at  two  hounds 
which  were  still  savagely  trying  to  reach 
the  fox.  "  Hullo  !  Have  you  hurt  yourself  ?  " 
she  asked,  noticing  that  the  man  was 
limping. 

"  No,  it's  nothing  ;  they  nipped  me  a 
bit,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  little  party  made  their  way  slowly 
out  of  the  tunnel.  In  the  light  of  day 
Elizabeth  saw  that  the  stranger's  clothes 
were  torn  in  ribbons  and  one  leg  was  bleed- 
ing freely  ;  she  also  saw  that  all  the  hounds 
were  safe. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  enough," 
she  said.  "  It  was  awfully  plucky  of  you  to 
stand  there  and  let  me  put  the  hounds  over 
to  you  ;  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
have  saved  them." 

"  It  was  jolly  plucky  of  you  to  come  into 
the  tunnel  and  tell  me  about  the  train." 
The  stranger  looked  admiringly  at  her 
flushed  cheeks  and  bright  eyes. 

"  I  had  to,"  she  answered  simply.  "  I 
couldn't  leave  the  hounds  in  there  with  the 
train  coming." 

"  The  hounds,  eh  ?  "  The  stranger  laughed. 
"  By  Jove,  you  are  a  girl  after  my  own 
heart !  " 

Elizabeth  held  out  her  hand.  "  And  you 
are  a  man  after  mine  !  "  Then,  realising  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  remark,  she  flushed 
deep  red.  A  moment  later  she  had  recovered 
herself. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  "  she  said. 
"  My  father  will  want  to  thank  you.  He 
is  master,  you  know."  There  was  a  touch 
of  the  noblesse  oblige  of  a  great  lady  in  her 
voice. 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  Is  your  father  the  Duke  of  Harlow  ?  " 
he  asked. 

Elizabeth  nodded. 

"  By  Jove,  that's  funny!  I'm  Peter 
Wick.  My  dad  is  taking  over  the  hounds 
next  season,  and  I'm  going  to  hunt  'em.  I 
say,  wha — what's  the  matter  ?  " 

Elizabeth's  eves  had  filled  with  tears. 
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It  took  the  county  some  time  to  get  over 
the  announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Harlow 
to  the  son  of  John  Wick,  tea  merchant. 
Older  folks  shook  their  heads,  and  doubted 
if  it  was  wise  to  mix  blood  thus  freely, 
but  a  certain  wise  man  in  the  land 
had    no  qualms.    ;i  They  may  be  bred  a 


bib  differently,"  he  said,  "  but  that  don't 
matter  as  long  as  they've  interests  in 
common.'' 

Time  proved  the  truth  of  this.  Never  did 
a  master  take  unto  himself  a  wife  more 
whole-heartedly  devoted  to  his  hounds. 
Moreover,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody, 
the  kennels  remained  at  Merle. 


THE    FALLING    STAR. 


HpHE  last  sweet  time  I  took  my  way 
*  Across  the  little  darkening  hill, 

I  journeyed  at  the  end  of  day. 

The  evening  airs  were  sweet  and  chill, 
The  sheep  and  lambs  were  safely  folded, 

One  bird  was  singing  still. 

Having  reached  the  gate  of  Heaven,  I  turned 

(God  gave  me  such  an  hour  to  die!) 
Below  my  feet  the  sunset  burned, 

And  over  all  the  miles  of  sky 
The  stars  were  one  by  one  unfolding, 

Little  and  sweet  and  shy. 

My  hand  was  on  the  latch  of  Heaven, 

My  feet  with  starry  dust  were  bright, 
1  heard  the  songs  of  souls  forgiven, 

1  looked  adown  the  star=grown  height; 
1  picked  a  star  for  you,  beloved, 

And  flung  it  down  the  night. 

MARGERY    RUTH   BETTS. 


THE   PUPPY 


By   B.    A.    CLARKE 

Author  of  "Minnows  and  Tritons"  "Both  Sides  of  the  Road"  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED     BY    CHARLES    PEARS 


BECAUSE  of  the  moustache,  they  called 
Percy  Grover  a  conceited  puppy.  A 
conceited  young  seal  would  have  been 
apter,  or  walrus,  except  that  we  always 
think  of  walruses  as  middle-aged,  and  seals 
are  self-satisfied  rather  than  vain.  It  was. 
a  wonderful  moustache,  trim  without  spiki- 
ness,  silky  without  effeminacy — a  moustache 
that  would  have  been  equally  in  place  in 
art  studios  or  leading  a  charge  of  heavy 
cavalry.  To  it  Percy  owed  everything— 
his  position  as  floor- walker  at  the  Emporium, 
his  conquests,  and  the  flattering  jealousy 
of  every  male  colleague.  Colleague,  mark 
you  !  Benjamin  Snell,  the  proprietor,  could 
not  afford  favouritism  or  spite.  With  him 
it  was  strict  business  from  the  word  "  Go  !  " 
and  you  heard  the  word  "  Go  !  "  the  day 
it  appeared  that  your  place  could  be  better 
filled.  But  the  possibility  of  filling  it 
equally  well  at  a  lower  wage  was  never 
considered.  Benjamin  Snell  was  selfishness 
incarnate,  but  he  was  not  cheap.  He  could 
spend  money  grandiosely — with  an  object 
— and  no  more  grudged  a  high  salary  to 
conspicuous  ability  than  expenditure  on 
structural  improvements.  But  directly 
efficiency  dropped,  the  assistant,  highly  paid 
or  lowly,  faced  the  open  door.  Everything 
gave  way  to  business — the  business  of 
putting  the  last  sixpence  into  the  trousers 
pockets  of  Benjamin  Snell.  He  was  more 
consistently  self-seeking  than  wo:se  men, 
who  are  often  delayed  on  the  path  of 
advancement  by  the  wish  to  retard  others. 
But  while  he  planned  nothing  for  others, 
he  could  rejoice  when  his  schemes  of  self- 
aggrandisement  benefited  them.  Seeking 
ever  his  own  exaltation,  he  wished  none  to 
be  abased,  least  of  all  his  own  juniors, 
for  he  hadn't  a  trace  of  the  resentment 
that  maturity  so  often  harbours  towards 
adolescence.  The  sight  of  an  apprentice  in 
new  clothes,  bursting  with  conceit  and  the 
joy  of  life,  evoked  always  his  bright  greeting. 
"  Ah,   John,   you  are  beginning  to   feel 


at  home  with  us,  I  see.  You  seem  to  have 
made  a  capital  start  in  your  department. 
Keep  it  up,  John  ;  don't  weaken.  There 
are  wonderful  chances  to-day  for  you  young 
men." 

Ben  knew,  of  course,  that  he  got  more 
out  of  the  boys  by  this  friendliness;  but 
it  was  congenial  to  him,  which  I  think 
entitles  him  to  a  good  mark.  His  watch- 
words were  "  display  " — "  sunshine."  He 
built  his  success  on  the  resourceful  co- 
operation of  happy  self-respecting  men  and 
women  ;  he  had  no  use  for  automatons  or 
slaves. 

Mr.  Snell  was  more  than  tolerant  of  his 
debonair  shop-walker  ;  he  admired  him, 
not  for  his  intellect,  of  which,  so  far,  there 
had  been  little  evidence,  nor  even  for  his 
looks,  which  the  older  man  could  not  admit 
without  reservations.  It  was  only  the 
women  who  were  clear  about  Percy's  good 
looks. 

"  He  is  only  a  moustache,  Sarah,"  Snell 
said  to  his  wife  one  evening,  between  the 
courses  of  their  high  tea.  "  He  hasn't  even 
a  profile  " — the  speaker  stroked  his  own 
nose  indulgently — "  and  yet,  next  to  myself, 
he  is  the  most  valuable  worker  in  the  shop." 

"  Surely  not,  Ben,  at  twenty-five  !  " 

"  My  dear,  Percy  Grover  on  the  floor  is 
worth  hundreds  a  year  to  the  Emporium — 
hundreds.  Watch  him  cajole  an  old  dragon 
of  the  carriage  brigade.  In  a  minute  he 
has  her  laughing  like  a  girl,  and,  he  is  even 
more  valuable  with  our  own  women.  We 
never  had  such  service  from  them.  They 
will  do  anything  to  please  him." 

"  Certainly  he  is  remarkably  handsome." 

"  Handsome,  my  dear  !  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Shorn  of  his  moustache,  he  would  be 
nothing." 

"  And  if  you  shaved  his  eyebrows,  bent 
his  legs,  and  put  a  hump  between  his 
shoulders,  he  would  be  repulsive,"  said 
Eva,  their  only  child.  "  How  jealous  men 
are  !     All  the  same,  he  isn't  a  scratch  on 
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your  other  shop-walker,  Mr.  Sands.  The 
best  young  men  in  West  Lawton  accept 
Mr.  Sands  as  an  equal." 

"  Mr.  Sands  is  quite  a  favourite  of  yours, 
isn't  he,  Evie  ?  "  said  her  mother.  "  I 
enjoy  hearing  you  two  cleveries  argue,  but 
I  wish  you  didn't  use  so  many  long  words." 

Eva  had  passed  the  London  B.A.,  and 
both  her  parents  believed  that  she  was  a 
profound  scholar. 

"  Why  doesn't  Mr.  Sands  take  a  degree  ?  " 
asked  her  father.  "I  am  sure  he  knows 
enough.  It  would  do  the  Emporium  good 
to  have  a  B.A.  on  the  floor." 

"  He  couldn't,  dad  ;  he  has  only  Modern 
History,  but  there  he  is  top-hole.  Willie 
Robson  got  a  second-class  in  History  at 
Oxford,  and  for  Constitutional  History  read 
only  a  boil-down  of  Stubbs.  Mr.  Sands  knows 
'  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History,'  the  real 
thing,  by  heart." 

Eva  was  mistaken.  The  only  thing  that 
Sands  knew  about  "  Stubbs's  Constitutional 
History  "  was  that  he  had  read  it.  He 
was  not  at  all  intellectual  really,  but  he 
craved  the  kudos  of  being  considered  well 
read,  and  treated  historical  literature  as  a 
cinder  path  whereon  he  could  perform  feats 
of  speed  and  endurance — particularly  speed. 
His  time  for  the  three  laps  of  Stubbs  has 
probably  never  been  equalled,  but  even 
this  was  slow  to  the  pace  at  which  he  forgot 
it  all.  With  his  tortoise-shell-rimmed 
glasses  and  his  student's  stoop,  Mr.  Sands 
was  far  more  of  a  puppy  than  Percy  Grover. 

Hitherto,  when  Eva  had  visited  her 
father  at  the  shop,  she  had  approached  his 
office  by  the  left-hand  side,  which  was 
patrolled  by  the  erudite  Sands  ;  but  this 
tea-table  talk  piquing  her  curiosity,  she 
gave  the  right-hand  aisle  and  Mr.  Grover 
the  next  turn. 

Percy  radiated  welcome.  "You  don't 
often  honour  this  aisle,  Miss  Snell.  How 
has  my  high-brow  colleague,  Mr.  Sands, 
offended  you  ?  Has  he  let  an  issue  of  The 
Mercury  appear  without  a  protest  against 
beginning  King  Alfred's  name  without  a 
diphthong  ?  " 

All  this  was  very  free  and  easy,  Eva 
thought,  but  her  father  would  not  have  his 
emploijes  snubbed,  so,  like  a  dutiful  girl, 
she  laughed  encouragingly.  Besides,  she 
had  regular  teeth. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Grover,  you  don't  value 
scholarship." 

"  Much  of  it  is  the  merest  lumber.  For 
example,  what  is  gained  by  knowing  the 
size  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  hide  ?     The  Anglo- 


Saxons  themselves  didn't  know,  any  more 
than  to-day  anyone  above  the  age  of  ten 
knows  what  a  rod,  pole,  or  perch  is.  If  an 
Anglo-Saxon  wanted  land,  he  bought  a 
hide  from  one  of  the  little  kings,  and,  if  he 
didn't  get  good""measure,  the  next  time  he 
took  his  custom  to  one  of  the  others." 

"  How  absurd  you  are  !  I  know  to  an 
inch  what  a  perch  is." 

"  How  much  is  it  ?  " 

"  One  rod.  Fifteen  love  !  But  what  has 
turned  your  thoughts  to  the  Saxon  hide  ?  " 

"  Young  Robson  was  in  just  now,  arguing 
with  Mr.  Sands  about  it.  I  put  it  to  them 
that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  learn  the 
dimensions  of  a  modern  English  acre." 

"  But  surely  they  knew  that  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  a  way  " 

"  That  is  how  they  knew  it.  Fifteen  all. 
Robson  said  it  was  just  over  five  thousand 
square  somethings — feet  or  yards,  but  he 
didn't  know  which.  Sands  would  not  commit 
himself  to  any  numbers,  but  was  certain  it 
was  yards." 

She  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  marble 
staircase,  with  a  hand  on  the  brass  rail. 
Scores  of  people  passed  and  stared  at  them, 
but  there  was  no  pause  in  the  flow  of  their 
conversation.  On  the  surface  it  wTas  mere 
froth,  tossed  to  and  fro,  but  beneath  the 
spring- tide  was  running. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking  this  afternoon, 
Eva!"  said  her  father,  when  at  last  she 
reached  his  office.  "  I  wish  you  always  had 
that  colour." 

Eva's  profile  was  as  good  as  her  father 
thought  his,  but  she  was  often  cold  and 
colourless. 

After  this  the  aisle  patrolled  by  the 
scholarly  Sands  saw  nothing  of  Eva,  but 
her  visits,  now  more  frequent,  to  the 
Emporium  made  the  heart  of  Percy  Grover 
to  blossom  like  an  almond  tree.  They  were 
not  in  love,  but  moving  in  that  direction, 
with  Percy,  as  was  fitting,  showing  the  way. 

Acting  on  a  hint  from  her  daughter, 
Mrs,  Snell  pressed  her  husband  to  invite 
the  young  man  to  Sunday  tea. 

"  Certainly,  Sarah,  if  you  think  that  our 
having  had  Mr.*  Sands  gives  his  colleague 
the  right  to  expect  the  same  hospitality. 
But  have  you  considered  our  dear  Eva  ? 
Accustomed  as  she  is  to  the  conversation  of 
B.A.'s  and  LL.B.'s,  the  trivialities  of  such 
an  ordinary  young  man  will  be  very  painful 
to  her." 

Mrs.  Snell  thought  that  dear  Eva  would 
survive  it. 
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"  Here  comes  the  moustache  !  "  Mr.  Snell 
cried  jocularly  the  following  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  a  knock  came  at  the  front  door. 
"  That  is  all  you  wTill  find  him,  Eva — a  mere 
moustache." 

But  when  the  visitor  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  he  was  not  even  that.  Since 
leaving  the  Emporium  on  Saturday,  Grover 
had  clean-shaved.  The  effect  was  appalling. 
Naturally  large  and  loose,  his  mouth  had 
been  dragged  out  of  shape  by  its  burden 
and  by  Percy's  trick  of  tugging  at  the  right 
side  of  his  moustache  when  perplexed.  The 
top  lip  overlapped  in  the  right-hand  corner, 
while  on  the  left  the  top  row  teeth  were 
exposed,  broken  and  discoloured  by  tobacco. 

"  Whatever  have  you  done  to  yourself  ?  " 
cried  his  hostess.  "  I  shouldn't  have  known 
you." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Miss  Snell  ?  " 

Eva  could  not  answer  him  patiently  :  he 
seemed  to  be  sneering  at  her.  "  I  can't  call 
it  an  improvement,"  she  replied  coldly. 

"  One  comfort,  it  will  soon  grow  again," 
said  soft-hearted  Mrs.  Snell. 

"  I  shan't  let  it  grow  again — at  least,  not 
for  many  years." 

"  Oh,  but  you  ought  to.  This  new  Mr. 
Percy  Grover  you  have  sprung  upon  us  may 
be  all  right — I  don't  say  he  isn't — but  he  is 
a  stranger,  and  we  want  our  old  friend  back 
again." 

.  Mrs.  Snell  took  the  young  man's  right 
hand  between  her  two  hands,  podgy  and 
over-ringed,  and  pressed  it  affectionately. 

"  You  are  always  good  and  kind,  Mrs. 
Snell,"  he  said  brokenly. 

Every  man  at  the  Emporium  had  a  filial 
regard  for  this  rather  commonplace  woman, 
who,  after  all,  had  done  very  little  for  them. 
But  she  was  interested  in  each,  and  mani- 
festly wished  everyone  well. 

"  What  does  Mrs.  Hunter  say  about  it  %  " 
asked  Eva. 

"  My  sister  approves." 

"  I  can't  think  how  she  does." 

Mrs.  Hunter,  recently  widowed,  had  just 
come  to  live  in  West  Lawton,  and  shared 
with  Percy  a  small  semi-detached  villa  in 
Orwell  Road.  Her  husband,  who  had  been 
a  commercial  traveller,  had  left  her  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  There  was  a  seven- 
year-old  son. 

As  there  was  a  business  side  to  the  young 
man's  altered  appearance,  Mr.  Snell  felt 
himself  debarred  from  discussing  it  now. 
But  in  the  morning  !  A  strained  situation 
was  eased  by  the  announcement  of  tea. 

At  the  table  Mr.  Snell  played  a  favourite 


part — the  jovial  host — a  little  more  bois- 
terously than  usual  to  cover  his  wife's 
concern  and  Eva's  monosyllabic  coldness. 

"  Are  you  coming  with  us  to  Ooverdale 
Congregational  Chapel,  Mr.  Grover  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Snell,  when  they  rose  from  the  table. 
"  There  is  special  music  to-night — Spohrs 
'  God,  Thou  Art  Great.'  " 

"  '  God,  Thou  Art  Great/  by  Spohr," 
said  Benjamin,  nodding  impressively,  as 
though  confirming  a  salesman's  statement 
that  a  garment  was  all  wool.  "  But  don't  go 
unless  you  wish  to.  I  have  to  stay  at  home 
to  let  Cook  out.  It  is  not  her  Sunday,  but 
she  is  needed  in  the  choir.  Cook  has  quite  a 
good  mezzo  voice.  Perhaps  you  would 
prefer  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  to  Coverdale  with  the  ladies, 
please,"  said  Percy  hastily.  Not  for  worlds 
would  he  be  left  alone  with  his  employer. 

At  Mrs.  Snell's  slow  gait  the  walk  to  the 
chapel  took  twenty  minutes,  which  seemed 
forty.  Eva  was  silent,  and  Percy's  con- 
versational ventures  failed  dismally,  being- 
discouraged  by  Mrs.  Snell  as  unsuited  to  the 
day.  Returning  to  The  Laurels  after  the 
service,  poor  Percy  unwittingly  fell  into 
deeper  disgrace  by  leaving  abruptly  after 
supper,  as  if  to  escape  family  worship,  with 
which  the  visit  should  have  ended.  Percy 
was  quite  innocent  in  this  matter.  The 
sudden  cessation  of  talk,  which  meant  that 
Mr.  Snell  was  about  to  ring  for  the  servants, 
was  read  by  the  visitor  as  an  intimation 
that  he  was  outstaying  his  welcome. 

"  The  modern  young  man,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Snell.    "  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  make  a  speech,  pa  !  "  cried 
Eva  irritably.  "  There  are  all  kinds  of  young 
men  to-day,  just  as  there  always  were." 

The  impending  rebuke  was  stayed  by  a 
meaning  glance  from  Mrs.  Snell.  There  was 
a  quizzical  look  in  her  kind  eyes  when  she 
kissed  her  daughter  "  Good  night  "  in  the 
passage. 

"  Yes,  it  is  humiliating,"  said  Eva,  with 
a  hard  laugh. 

"  Nothing  worse,  dearie  ?  " 

"  Hope  not  ;  let  you  know  in  the  morn- 
ing." But  she  came  running  down  to  give 
the  dear  old  lady  a  final  hug.  "  There  is 
no  harm,  truly.  What  fools  we  women 
are  !  " 

Simultaneously  Percy  and  his  sister  were 
exchanging  confidences.  Mrs.  Hunter  was 
a  tall,  deep-bosomed  young  woman  of  thirty, 
extraordinarily  vital  and  vivid.  Being 
dark,  she  could  wear  bright  colours,  and 
had  the  courage  to  continue  doing  so.  after 
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her  bereavement,  not  seeing  how  it  could 
please  the  departed  that  money  he  had 
laboriously  saved  for  her  comfort  should 
be  wasted  dressing  her  most  uncomfortably 
like  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition. 

"  Was  it  very  dreadful,  Percy  ?  " 

"  Dreadful  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Rather 
a  lark — a  very  quiet  lark,  of  course." 

"  Did  Mr.  Snell  say  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  ;  he  has  his  innings  to- 
morrow." 

"If  he  insists  upon  your  growing  your 
moustache  again,  Percy,  give  way  to  him, 
dear.     Don't  be  quixotic.    Now,  promise !  " 

"  He  may  not  give  me  a  chance.  But 
things  will  right  themselves  in  the  end, 
Kate.     Don't  worry,  old  girl." 

He  was  very  bright  and  chatty  in  the 
morning,  setting  out  for  the  shop.  At  the 
door  Mrs.  Hunter  took  his  face  between  her 
hands  and  kissed  him  upon  each  cheek. 

The  ordeal  at  the  Emporium  exceeded 
his  fears.  Male  colleagues  were  candid, 
and  their  words  wounded  less  than  their 
evident  pleasure  at  the  change  they  con- 
demned. 

"  Jealous  brutes  !  "  he  muttered. 

Sands  alone  was  aloof  and  indifferent. 
To  eyes  that  had  watched  the  folk-moots 
of  the  Heptarchy  sink  into  the  shire  courts 
of  the  Norman  kings,  to  re-emerge  later 
in  our  House  of  Commons  (or  Communes), 
the  loss  of  a  moustache,  however  artistic 
and  military,  seemed  infinitely  unimportant. 

Feminine  titters  accompanied  his  parade, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  older  girls  were  visibly 
distressed.  But  he  walked  up  and  down 
seemingly  as  confident  as  when  the  right 
aisle  was  an  avenue  of  female  smiles  instead 
of  an  endless  vista  of  horrified  condemna- 
tion. 

"  He  will  never  be  the  same  again," 
said  a  flapper  who  was  folding  neckties, 
"  even  if  he  re-grows  his  moustache.  We 
shall  know  what  it  hides.  I  shall  think 
of  it  as  a  bush  behind  which  lurks  a  wild 
beast.  And  I  used  to  think  him  such  a 
good-looking  fellow !  " 

"  He  looks  just  like  a  swell- mobsman," 
said  Grant,  who  had  deserted  gloves  to 
discuss  the  crisis  with  old  Bode  in  the 
boots. 

"  It  will  be  the  street  door  when  Snell 
sees  him,"  said  Bode.  "  I  wonder  what 
keeps  the  old  man  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Some  woman,  Bode — some  lovely 
woman.     Oh,  he's  a  gay  old  bird  is  Snell !  " 

They  laughed  boisterously. 

Young  Grant's  profane  suggestion   had 


hit  the  mark.  Snell  was  delayed  by  a 
woman.  But  when  he  did  arrive  at  the 
Emporium,  events  moved  rapidly.  Percy 
was  summoned  to  the  presence.  The 
young  wonnn  who  had  sniffed  before 
now  used  their  handkerchiefs  openly. 

"We  have  seen  the  last  of  him,"  said 
Bode.  "  At  this  very  moment  friend  Percy 
is  receiving  a  cheque  in  lieu  of  notice." 

But  as  he  spoke  the  shop-walker  was 
seen  descending  the  staircase  to  resume 
his  patrol. 

"  Get  ori  with  what  you  have  in  hand, 
young  ladies.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  chattering  this  morning.  Mr. 
Grant,  why  are  you  away  from  your  depart- 
ment ?  " 

No,  Percy  had  not  been  sacked  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  in  high  favour.  Twice 
he  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  on 
each  occasion  a  cheque  for  five  guineas 
was  handed  to  him.  The  counting  house 
told  the  Manchester  goods  department  that 
these  cheques  were  drawn  in  favour  of  Sir 
Max  Handley.    The  name  conveyed  nothing. 

But  Percy  did  not  hold  his  ground  with 
his  customers.  His  floor  supremacy  was 
gone.  Very  definitely  now  he  played  second 
fiddle  to  Mr.  Sands.  Rebelling  against  this, 
he  conceived  the  wild  idea  of  beating  Sands 
on  his  own  ground.  On  his  next  visit 
to  Town  he  consulted  an  intelligent  book- 
seller. A  week  or  so  later  he  bowled  Sands 
out  with  a  quotation  from  "  The  Saxon 
Chronicle."  Sands  tried  to  come  back 
at  him  with  Kemble's  "  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,"  for  which  he  held  the 
remarkable  reading  record  of  five  days 
seventeen  and  a  half  hours,  but  Percy 
blocked  this  easily. 

"  I  prefer  to  go  to  the  sources  of  history, 
and  not  to  waste  time  on  compilations." 

Sands  was  appalled.  The  loss  of  a  mous- 
tache was  more  important  than  he  had 
thought.  The  sooner  their  erstwhile  Adonis 
recovered  his  good  looks  and  returned 
to  his  natural  role,  the  better  it  would  be 
for  sound  scholarship.  He  tackled  the 
boss  the  first  time  he  could  catch  him  alone. 
Mr.  Snell  admitted  that  the  change  in 
Grover's  appearance  was  for  the  worse,  that 
customers  who  had  been  won  by  Percy's 
jokes  and  familiarity  were  now  often 
offended,  t?hat  it  was  injuring  business,  but 
refused  to  interfere — the  shop  must  stand 
the  loss. 

"  You  needn't  look  so  amazed,  Mr.  Sands. 
For  reasons  that  can't  be  made  public,  it 
would  not  be  right  for  me  to  coerce  or  threaten 
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Mr.  Grover.     Is  it  the  first  time  I  have  put  can't  be  my  first  act  of  self-sacrifice. "     He 

another's  interests  before  my  own  ?  "  could  not  recall  another  in  business  ;  but  at 

Mr.    Sands    did    not    respond    properly.  home,  in  the  Church  ? 

Students  are  rarely  diplomats.     Obviously  *'"'  Let  us  have  some  instances  from  any 


!'*4^^Tl^R> 


44  'Well,  my  little  man,'  said  Mr.  Snell  kindly,  when  the  men  had  joined  the  child  on  the  landing, 

'do  you  know  who  J.  am,  ch?,u 

te  was  troubled  at  being  asked  to  associate  side  of  your  life/5   demanded  Conscience, 

disinterestedness  with  his   employer.     His  which  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from  a 

hesitation  stabbed.  prolonged  hibernation.  The  draper  promised 

"  Surely,"    soliloquised  Benjamin,  '"''this  to  meet  this  challenge  at  a  more  seasonable 
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opport unity.  He  found  this  in  chapel  the 
following  morning,  when  he  set  himself  to 
recall  past  deeds  of  self-sacrifice.  Bother 
those  words  !  The  terms  of  the  reference 
were  too  onerous. 

After  tea  he  walked  round  to  Orwell 
Road.  Percy,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  answered 
the  door. 

"  Well,  Percy,  I  have  called  to  see  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble." 

"  You  haven't  chosen  the  best  time,  sir. 
My  sister  is  at  St.  Augustine's,  and  I  am 
just  putting  my  young  master  to  bed. 
He  is  in  one  of  his  tantrums,  refusing  to 
be  washed.  Ah,  Willie,  you  naughty  boy, 
run  back  to  the  bathroom  !  " 

But  Willie  held  his  ground  on  the  landing. 
He  was  Mrs.  Hunter's  child  unmistakably. 
He  had  her  profile  and  colour,  but  not  her 
proud  carriage.  His  brown  eyes,  which  had 
the  appeal  of  a  dog's,  held  a  suggestion  of 
confusion,  of  hesitation  and  retarded  de- 
velopment. His  cheeks  were  stained  with 
lines  of  tears  and  treacle. 

"  Well,  my  little  man,"  said  Mr.  Snell 
kindly,  when  the  men  had  joined  the  child 
on  the  landing,  "  do  you  know  who  I  am, 
eh  ?  " 

Willie's  jaw  dropped,  and  he  sheltered 
behind  his  uncle. 

"He  can't  understand  you,  sir,  and  that 
always  frightens  him.  There,  there,  Willie, 
no  one  wishes  to  hurt  you  !  Perhaps  you 
won't  mind,  sir,  waiting  downstairs  in  the 
front  room  for  a  few  minutes.  You  won't 
make  any  fuss  about  being  washed  now, 
Willie  «  " 

'*  No  !  No  !  No  !  "  cried  the  child,  in  the 
presence  of  a  possible  enemy  frightened  of 
alienating  his  friend. 

When  Percy  came  down,  he  found  his 
employer  reading. 

'"  You  didn't  see  my  nephew  at  his  best, 
sir.  I  had  forgotten  your  moustache,  or  I 
would  not  have  taken  you  upstairs.  At 
the  stage  he  has  reached  he  can  understand 
talkers  if  their  mouths  are  visible,  and  they 
speak  very  slowly.  But  it  seems  to  hurt 
and  frighten  him  that  there  are  people  he 
can't  understand." 

"  Was  he  able  to  understand  you  directly 
you  shaved  off  your  moustache  ?  " 

'*  There  is  a  knack  in  speaking  to  the 
deaf,  but  I  soon  acquired  it." 

"  It  is  very  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Hunter 
that  there  is  such  a  famous  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute  and  School  at  her  very  door  ; 
otherwise  she  would  have  had  to  part  with 
her  child." 


"  That  is  why  she  came  to  live  in  West 
Lawton,  sir.  For  a  year  Willie  was  a 
boarder  at  this  West  Lawton  school.  My 
brother-in-law's  busin3ss  kept  him  in  Man- 
chester." 

"I  am  sorry  the  Harley  Street  specialist 
I  sent  you  to  could  do  nothing." 

"  But  the  consultations  satisfied  Kate 
that  everything  possible  was  being  done 
for  the  little  chap.  She  wishes  to  thank 
you  for  your  great  generosity  and  for- 
bearance." 

"  You  have  said  all  that  is  needed." 

"  And  we  both,"  said  Percy,  "  should 
beg  your  pardon  for  misjudging  you  utterly. 
We  thought  you  had  an  eye  for  nothing  but 
the  interests  of  the  shop,  and  never  imagined 
that  the  fact  of  my  clean-shaving  being  a 
duty  would  make  you  my  ally." 

"  Not  your  act  won  me,  my  boy,  but  the 
way  it  was  presented  to  me." 

"  I  don't  remember,  sir,  stating  my  case 
particularly  well." 

"  You !  Why,  you  stammered  and  grinned 
as  if  you  had  been  caught  robbing  a  till. 
If  your  case  that  Monday  morning  had 
depended  upon  your  presentation  of  it,  you 
would  have  left  by  the  side  door  with  a 
cheque  for  a  month's  salary  in  your  breast- 
pocket. No,  when  I  called  you  in,  the 
battle  had  been  already  won  for  you  by 
your  sister." 

"  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 
Kate  wished  to  call  on  you,  but  I  forbade 
it." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  good  job  for  you  Mrs. 
Hunter  was  disobedient.  She  caught  us  at 
breakfast.  I  can  tell  you  she  dressed  your 
window  for  you  properly.  You  didn't 
resemble  a  till  robber  in  her  narrative.  i  But 
Percy  saw  my  afflicted  child  and  had  com- 
passion upon  him.'  Into  that  sentence  she 
threw  a  pathos  that  I,  trained  reciter  as  I 
am  and  platform  speaker,  could  not  have 
surpassed.  That  is  what  kept  your  crib 
open,  my  boy — not  your  fine  act,  but  Mrs. 
Hunter's  effective  display  of  it.  There  is 
a  lecture  that  I  have  delivered  at  Mutual 
Improvement  Societies  in  half  the  suburbs — ■ 
'  Window-Dressing  ;  or,  Young  Man,  Make 
the  Most  of  Yourself.'  Next  time  I  give  it  I 
must  take  you  with  me  ;  it  will  give  just 
the  stimulus  you  need.  Why,  this  act  of 
■-  yours^  Igiven  proper  publicity,  would  have 
"made  you  a  greater  favourite  with  the  ladies 
than  ever.  c  But  you  hide  it  under  the 
counter." 

"  If  our  shop  really  were  an  emporium/' 
said   Percy   sulkily    (ho    never   could    take 
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adverse  criticism  patiently),  "  it  would  con- 
tain merchandise  that  cannot  be  handled  and 
pawed  about,  fruits  whose  bloom  is  easily 
destroyed.  A  fine  deed  praised  has  lost  its 
bloom/' 

"  I  have  made  it  my  care  that  you  should 
not  sutler  materially.  Have  you  felt  the 
change  very  much  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Women  rather  shun  me  now,  sir,  but 
that  is  nothing  to  my  loss  of  interest  in 
myself.  Before,  even  if  things  went  wrong 
with  me,  they  were  interesting  as  happening 
to  an  attractive  personality.  I  had  a 
picture  of  a  splendid  fellow  suffering  un- 
deservedly, Now  there  are  no  pictures." 
He  pointed  to  his  reflection  in  the  over- 
mantel. "  How  can  you  make  a  picture 
of  that  ?  Well,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more 
about  me.  By  Jove,  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  late  !  Kate  will  be  back  any  minute. 
You  are  not  leaving,  sir  ?  I  thought  you 
were  staying  to  supper.  Please  do  ;  my 
sister  has  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

(i  No  1   No  !     I  must  go  at  once." 

Percy  gave  him  a  hand  with  his  overcoat 
and  let  him  out. 

'"'  Good-bye.  You  must  not  think,  my 
dear  boy,  I  was  finding  fault  just  now. 
4  You're  a  better  man  than  I  am,  Gunda 
Gin/*  " 

Mr.  Snell  hurried  off  without  looking 
back.  To  people  ignorant  of  the  facts  it 
might  appear  that  he  was  running  away. 


';  I  am  not  running  away  from  Mrs. 
Hunter,"  he  said  firmly,  and  changed  his 
fast  hobble,  for  which  he  would  have  been 
instantly  disqualified  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
to  a  fair  heel-and-toe  three  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour.  When  he  made  the  change,  he 
had  just  passed  St.  Augustine's. 

Percy  made  another  appearance  at  The 
Laurels.  The  ladies  were  all  kindness. 
Again  he  accompanied  them  to  Coverdale. 
Eva  went  into  the  choir.  She  gave  him 
a  bright  smile  as  she  tripped  away,  but 
there  was  a  queer  little  pain  in  her  heart. 

"  '  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men,'  "  she  said  to  herself  ruefully.  Percy 
Grover  was  a  much  better  man  than  she 
had  any  reason  for  believing  him  to  be  when 
she  first  had  him  invited  to  tea.  But  if  he 
had  come  then  moustached,  as  she  had 
expected  him,  she  would  not  have  gone  off 
to  the  choir,  but  have  sat  by  his  side  in 
the  family  pew,  and  with  a  grave  pleasure 
have  handed  him  the  service  books  and 
heard  his  voice  against  her  own  in  the 
hymns.  A  fine  act  finely  done !  But  what 
did  it  weigh  against  the  loss  of  a  few  hairs 
on  the  upper  lip  ? 

Percy  returned  home  in  very  low  spirits. 
"  I  felt  all  the  time,  Kate,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"  that  Eva  was  respecting  me." 

'"  Willie  is  still  awake,"  said  Kate.  "  He 
won't  go  to  sleep,  dear,  until  you  have  said 
good- night." 


IN   THE   HEART   OF  WINTER. 


*TpHE  keen  air 
*      Said  to  the  sun  : 
"  Let  us  join  together, 
And  be  as  one." 


A  joyous  wind 

Leapt  from  the  blast; 

They  caught  him  by  his  curls  of  gold 

And  held  him  fast. 


These  three 
Merged,  and  fell  away; 
And  in  the  heart  of  winter 
Was  a  perfect  day. 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 


THE    WOOL-GATHERER 

By    WATSON    DYKE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    EMILE    VERP1LLEUX 


SPRING  was  in  the   air,  even  in  the 
Bilhampton  Lending  Library. 
~  Miss    Lena   Daglish   had    brought 

three  primroses,  which  she  placed  in  a  small 
glass  on  the  counter  where  she  passed  books 
over — mostly  novels  by  authors  who  wrote 
about  lovers.  Mr.  Bywell,  who  was  in  the 
reference  library,  paused  to  talk  with  her 
before  he  retired  into  the  solemn  room. 
Miss  Daglish  was  the  favourite  in  the  library 
— that  is  to  say,  from  the  masculine  point 
of  view.  She  had  lovely  golden  hair,  which 
was  braided  across  her  forehead  and  which 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  crowned  head. 
Of  course  there  was  Miss  Leatherbarrow. 
Miss  Leatherbarrow  was  a  recent  addition. 
She  looked  about  twenty-eight  years  old. 
She  did  not  wear  those  fresh-coloured 
blouses  with  which  Miss  Daglish  brightened 
the  book  world  ;  she  had  a  propensity  to 
make  mistakes.  Miss  Daglish  was  unerring 
in  her  work,  and  that  was  in  itself  the  reason 
why  the  librarian,  Mr.  Shadwell  Jonson, 
Park  Avenue,  The  Suburbs,  West  End, 
always  felt,  as  he  looked  at  her,  that  things 
were  safe — that  nothing  could  happen  to 
the  library  other  than  good  while  that  fair, 
smiling,  radiant-eyed  Lena  Daglish  held  the 
gates  of  the  counter. 

It  was  Monday.  Primroses  were  coming 
out  in  sheltered  places,  and  that  was  why 
Miss  Daglish  had  three  to  place  in  a  glass. 
Mr.  Shadwell  Jonson  made  the  remark, 
"  Out  of  your  garden,  Miss  Daglish  ?  "  as  he 
went  through  the  counter  gates.  He  said 
nothing  to  anyone  else.  Miss  Leatherbarrow 
was  looking  up  some  back  newspapers  of 
the  local  print,  for  a  working  man  who  was 
anxious  to  get  it  before  nine-thirty.  She 
was  so  nervous  that  she  dropped  them  on 
the  floor.  Mr.  Shadwell  Jonson  did  not  mean 
to  be  unkind,  but  if  he  had  known  how  to 
put  Miss  Leatherbarrow  in  limbo,  it  would 
have  been  where  he  would  have  put  her  for 
ever  and  ever.  Her  incompetency  fitted  her 
for  limbo — she  seemed  too  superior  for  the 
wwkhouse.  He  wondered  why — well,  there 
was  too  much  to  be  done  to  waste  time  over 


Miss  Leatherbarrow. '  He  seized  his  corre- 
spondence. 

He  was  immersed  and  happy. 

He  meant  to  raise  Miss  Daglish's  salary 
before  evening,  and,  as  certain  as  daylight 
following  night,  Mr.  Jonson  had  no  other 
plan  in  his  head,  and  yet  before  lights  were 
lit  in  the  reference  room — and  they  were  lit 
earlier  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
library,  as  it  was  the  short-sighted  people 
who  loved  referring — he  had  forgotten  to 
raise  Miss  Daglish's  salary,  and  he  had 
given  Miss  Leatherbarrow  a  month's  notice 
instead. 

The  great  man  has  said :  "  Nothing  is 
certain  but  the  unforeseen." 

Mr.  Shadwell  Jonson  daily  recognised  that 
even  the  most  consistent  people  act  out  of 
order. 

But  Miss  Leatherbarrow  began  the 
trouble,  of  course.  Would  there  be  any 
trouble  in  the  world  if  there. were  no  Leather- 
barrow people,  male  or  female  ?  The  sound 
of  crackling  newspapers  plagued  everybody 
within  her  vicinity  for  the  first  half-hour, 
as  she  folded  and  straightened  them  and 
put  them  in  place  after  the  working  man  had 
gone.  Then  she  had  some  letters  to  write, 
and  Mr.  Bywell  had  come  out  of  the  reference 
library  with  some  bit  of  work  for  her.  (She 
did  all  the  bits  of  other  people's  work,  and 
it  confused  her.)  Finally  Mr.  Shadwell 
Jonson  had  asked  her  to  write  two  letters 
for  him — only  two.  He  gave  her  a  short 
resume  of  what  she  was  to  say,  and  left  her 
to  do  them. 

Lunch  for  Jonson  was  at  one  o'clock.  It 
consisted  of  coffee  and  sandwiches,  eaten 
with  a  friend  in  a  cafe  near  Bilhampton 
Church.  Why  the  church  is  mentioned  will 
be  easily  understood  by  Bilhampton  people. 
They  will  know  the  delightful  quiet  cafe,  and 
understand  more  fully  the  character  of  a 
man  like  Shadwell  Jonson. 

Jonson,  on  his  way  to  the  beloved  and 
tranquil  cafe,  espied  Miss  Leatherbarrow 
folding  the  written  letters  to  place  in  the 
envelopes. 
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"  One  moment !  "  he  said  sharply.  "  Let 
me  see  what  you  are  doing." 

To  this  day  he  cannot  tell  why  he  stopped 
her.  He  took  the  letters  from  her  hand  and 
glanced  over  them.  An  irritable  tinge  of 
red  rose  up  on  his  forehead,  and  some  light 
strands  of  silvery  black  hair  lifted  them- 
selves from  the  baldness  of  his  further  brow. 

One  of  the  letters  was  not  dated.     The 


Mr.  Shadwell  Jonsou. 

other  was  dated  September !     And  it  was 
springtime  ! 

"  Are  you  ill,  Miss  Leatherbarrow  ?  " 

"I  am  very  well,"  said  Miss  Leather- 
barrow anxiously. 

"  Then  to  what  am  I  to  refer — this — this 
incoherence  ?  "  he  called  out. 

His  voice  was  so  strung  up  with  exaspera- 
tion that  Mr.  Bywell  peeped  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  reference  library,  but  fell  back 
upon  some  immense  tomes,  through  which 
he  was  wandering,  with  the  ejaculation 
"  Tish  !  " 

Miss  Leatherbarrow  tremblingly  seized 
the  letters  from  the  librarian's  hand,  saying  : 
"  Good  Heavens,  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

The  librarian  searched  her  face  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  clue,  but  the  only  remark  she 
made  was  :   "I  don't  see  what  I've  done." 

She  was  looking  pitifully  at  him. 

"  Done  !  "  he  hissed.  "  You  are  practi- 
cally no  use  in  this  or  any  other  office  ! 
Done  !  You're  wool-gathering  !  When  did 
wool-gathering  pay  ?  Never  in  this  world  !  " 


Miss  Leatherbarrow  listened  like  one 
petrified,  her  expression  settling  into 
despair.  She  sank  back  into  her  seat  by  the 
table,  and  began  to  move  her  fingers  clumsily 
amongst  the  papers. 

Mr.  Shadwell  Jonson  picked  up  one  of  his 
reindeer  gloves,  which  he  had  dro]  ped  in 
dismay  on  discovering  the  undated  and 
ancient  dated  letters.  He  was  about  to 
walkaway,  when  Miss  Leatherbarrow  stopped 
him.  "  I — I  understand — you  would  like 
me  to  give  a  month's  notice  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  best  for  you 


Miss  Lena  Daglish. 

as  well  as  for  me.  I  think  you  are  unfitted 
for  the  business  world.  I  do  not  know 
whether  housekeeping  makes  a  less  trenchant 
pull  on  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  the 
mind." 

"  I  understand.  I  should  prefer  to  leave 
at  once." 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said  sharply,  and 
went  out  into  the  street,  as  provoked  as  he 
ever  was  in  all  his  life.  The  way  she  had 
thrown  up  her  duties  was  almost  shocking 
in  its  tragic  baldness. 

Extraordinary  minds  people  have,  and 
pull  through  the  world  somehow  ! 
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Mr.  Bywell  came  out  of  the  reference 
library  and  talked  it  over  with  Miss  Daglish. 
When  they  had  said  their  ditty  to  one 
another,  Miss  Daglish  approached  Miss 
Leatherbarrow. 

"  Why  did  you  give  notice  ?  He  would 
have  cooled  down  when  the  letters  had  gone 
off  all  right." 

"  I  can  see  what  a  trial  I  am  to — to  all 
concerned." 

"  Do  you  mind  me  asking  you — what 
made  you  go  so  far  astray  in  the  dating  ? 
I'm  dreadfully  curious,  I  know." 

"  Something  that  happened  this  morning." 

"  Do  tell  me." 

"  You  won't  understand." 

"  Try  me.  I'll  never  understand  those 
letters  else." 

"  My  home  affairs  aren't  happy.  My 
mother's  life " 

"  Oh,  she's  ill,  is  she  ?  Did  you  sit  up 
last  night  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  to  speak  of,  only " 

"  She  will  get  better,  won't  she  ?  " 

Miss  Daglish's  voice  faltered  nowT,  the 
briskness  leaving  it,  and  Miss  Leather- 
barrow's  two  hands  covered  her  face  as  she 
said  :    "  She  may  live  till  September." 

Miss  Daglish's  strong  white  fingers  clasped 
Miss  Leatherbarrow 's  wrist  as  she  said  : 
"  You  shan't  leave  for  that  mistake  !  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  determined  to  leave.  You  must 
never  let  him  know  the  real  reason,  or  I'll 
never  forgive  you.  Besides,  I'm  a  wool- 
gatherer — it'll  happen  for  anything.  If  I 
meet  a  beggar  and  have  nothing  to  give  him, 
I  forget  where  I  am,  and  go  past  our  own 
gate.  The  world  has  no  use  for  wool- 
gatherers." 

"  What  a  pity !  "  said  Lena  Daglish. 
"  To  help  people  it  is  best  to  be  practical ; 
that  sort  of  straying  grief  does  no  good." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Miss 
Leatherbarrow.  "  I  am  inclined  to  listen 
to  you,  for  you  are  true  and  sympathetic. 
I  am  going,  and  will  not  come  back  again. 
Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  dear,"  said  Miss  Lena  Daglish 
thoughtfully. 

She  was  watching  the  dreamy  way  in 
which  Miss  Leatherbarrow  gathered  together 
her  possessions. 

Mr.  Bywell  came  up  to  Miss  Daglish. 

"  Gone,  has  she  ?  " 

"  Poor  thing — yes." 

"  For  good  ?  " 

"  Yes.    She  says  so." 

"  Very  incompetent,"  said  Roger  Bywell. 
(:  It  almost  seems  sometimes  as  if  she  were 


purposefully  tiresome,  but  I  believe  Miss 
Leatherbarrow  can't  help  it." 

II. 

Miss  Leatherbarrow  took  some  lunch  in 
town,  for  she  felt  very  exhausted  with  the 
morning's  turn  of  events.  When  she  came 
out  into  the  street  at  half-past  one,  she  felt 
cheered  with  the  prospect  of  going  home 
to  her  mother.  Plans  chased  themselves 
through  her  mind — work  that  could  be 
done  at  home— until  September. 

After  September  there  were  no  plans. 

She  came  to  Lul worth  Bridge — a  famous 
bridge  with  a  beautiful  view  of  Lulworth 
River,  either  side  you  chose  to  stop  and  take 
a  look.  Miss  Leatherbarrow's  eyes  turned 
west,  and  she  watched  some  craft  on  the 
water,  saw  misty  green  buds  on  the  willows, 
and  looked  into  the  depth  of  the  blue  sky 
above  her.  A  dreadful  hard  cough  sounded 
close  beside  her.  She  looked,  and  saw  that 
it  came  from  a  young  man  who  was  in  the 
last  stages  of  consumption. 

He  was  exhausted — almost  to  death— by 
the  coughing  fit  that  had  got  hold  of  him. 
He  clung  to  the  parapet  of  the  bridge. 

Miss  Leatherbarrow  turned  to  him. 

"  You  are  very  ill,"  she  said. 

"  You  are — quite,  quite  right,"  he  said 
earnestly. 

"  Is  there  no  one  with  you  1  " 

He  shook  his  head  in  an  airy  manner.  "  I 
belong  to  no  one,  and  no  one  belongs  to 
me."  He  began  to  laugh,  and  the  laughing 
ended  again  in  the  awful  cough. 

"  For  the  moment  you  belong  to  your 
neighbour,"  said  Miss  Leatherbarrow  firmly, 
"  that's  certain.  Won't  you  come  into  this 
little  cafe  and  have  something  to  eat  ?  I've 
just  had  my  dinner  there,  and  the  people 
know  me,  and  they'll  give  you  a  comfortable 
chair  and  a  rest." 

"  Hush  !  Don't  look  so  kind.  I'm  steeling 
myself  for  the  natural  end.  Now  you  look 
frightened.  I'm  not  going  to  anticipate 
what  Nature  is  doing  so  thoroughly.  I  will 
come  with  you — to  that  kind  place  where 
there  is  a  welcome.  The  warmth  tempts  me." 

Miss  Leatherbarrow  took  his  weak  and 
trembling  arm  and  assisted  him  into  the 
shop.  A  rosy-cheeked  girl  with  a  pleasant 
face  had  soon  got  them  seats  near  the  big 
fire.  The  young  man  spread  out  his  trans- 
parent hands  and  smiled  at  the  blaze. 

Miss  Leatherbarrow  called  for  refresh- 
ments. 

Meanwhile  he  said  to  her  :  "  I'll  be  very 
frank.      I'm  practically  at   the   last   gasp 
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When  you  came  up  to  me,  life  or  death  was 
of  no  importance,  but  I  want  something 
out  of  this  world  now — a  simple  little  thing 
— to  know  your  name." 

A  peculiar  expression  came  over  Miss 
Leatherbarrow's  face.    It  was  a  dry  look. 

"  Miss  Wool-Gatherer,"  she  said  coldly. 

"  Wool  -  Gatherer  ?  "  he  repeated. 
"Really?  I  never  heard  of  it  as  surname 
before.  Miss  Wool-Gatherer  ?  It  will  mean 
a  good  warm  fleece  for  many  a  cold  shoulder. 
I'll  be  bound  !  " 

Tears  came  into  Miss  Leatherbarrow's 
eyes.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  it  means  one  of 
those  kind  of  people  who  make  mistakes 
and  forget  things." 

"  Blessed  mistakes  and  kind  forgettings," 
he  said.  "  I'm  dying,  you  know,"  he  added. 
"  I  can  say  rather  more  than  one  who 
thinks  to  live  another  fifty  years.  I  must 
lower  my  voice,  or  the  cafe  will  turn  me  out 
for  the  ambulance  and  hospital.  A  merci- 
less world." 

She  passed  him  the  toast.  He  shook  his 
head.  "  For  fear  of  my  cough — no,"  he 
whispered.  "  I  haven't  a  friend  in  this 
world  or  the  next — except  you." 

"  Yes,  you  have.  Don't  speak  as  if  you 
didn't  believe  in  God." 

"  God  !  "  he  said,  and  bit  his  lips.  "  I 
have  a  brother  and  a  mother  in  this  town. 
God  gave  them  to  me,  I  suppose.  I  could 
never  live  their  life.  Our  values  were  all 
astray  ;  what  was  sacred  to  one  was  not 
to  the  other.  There  it  was  !  At  last,  in 
desperation,  I  went  off.  I've  come  back  to 
look  at  the  river  from  the  bridge  before  I 
die." 

"Are  they  still  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  interest  in  them." 

"  I  implore5 you  to  go  to  them  now.  Just 
to  see  you  will  change  all  their  coldness  to 
love." 

"  Oh,  don't  I  "  he  said-  "I've  starved 
so    long   that   words    of — of — something — 

different  to — to Oh,  I  say,  let's  talk  of 

something  else  !  " 

Miss  Leatherbarrow  got  up  from  the  table 
and  went  and  spoke  to  the  pleasant  girl 
about  some  jelly.  She  was  gone  a  few 
moments,  and  when  she  came  back  her  face 
was  full  of  confidence. 

"  Yes,  you  must  go  home.  They'll  be 
breaking  their  hearts  secretly — that's  what 
is  done  in  families.  Pride  keeps  them 
separated." 

"  What  is  their  love  worth  1  "  he  said. 

"  Them — and  worth  the  effort,"  said 
Miss  Leatherbarrow. 


"  I  can't  make  it.  I'm  finished,"  he  said. 
And  then  the  jelly  came,  and,  talking  over 
other  things,  an  hour  drifted  away  like  a 
minute. 

They  came  out  together  to  find  the  clock 
of  Bilhampton  Church  striking  three.  The 
young  man  had  a  colour,  and  walked  with 
more  strength.  Miss  Leatherbarrow  was 
looking  rather  grey  in  the  face,  as  though 
preoccupied  with  anxiety. 

She  was  so  abstracted  that  if  the  hand  of 
the  young  man  had  not  caught  her  sleeve 
to  detain  her  she  would  have  been  under  a 
motor.  "  Miss  Wool-Gatherer,"  he  said,  "  if 
you'll  walk  home  like  a  sane  person,  watch- 
ing the  traffic,  I'll  go  home,  too." 

"  You  will  ?  I'd  given  up  all  hope.  You 
will  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will !  It  is  worth  while,  I  assure 
you.    Good-bye,  Miss  Wool-Gatherer  !  " 

"  Good-bye,  and  thank  you  again  and 
again  !    I  feel  quite  content." 

He  laughed,  the  rattling  laugh  that 
generally  led  to  the  cough.  They  looked 
earnestly  at  one  another  and  went  in 
opposite  directions. 

III. 

Mr.  Shadwell  Jonson  always  arrived  home 
at  the  exact  moment  the  clocks  were  striking 
six.  Eliza  knew  it  so  thoroughly  that  she 
put  the  potatoes  into  boiling  water  on  that 
minute,  and  at  precisely  half-past  six 
mother  and  son  sat  down  to  their  modest 
dinner.  Mrs.  Jonson  was  usually  a  chilly 
person,  and  wore  a  white  shawl  over  her 
black  gown,  and  she  was  often  depressed  in 
spirits.  It  was  Shad  well's  duty  to  cheer 
her  in  the  evening — that  is  to  say,  if  it 
were  not  a  University  Extension  lecture,  the 
St.  George's  Presbyterian  Literary  Society 
meeting,  or  a  Shakespeare  play  at  Bil- 
hampton Playhouse.  He  was  naturally 
very  much  in  evidence  at  such  evening 
affairs,  and  felt  it  a  duty  to  be  there — the 
duty  of  the  librarian  of  Bilhampton  Library. 

Life  is  made  up  of  such  duties. 

Duty  in  Mr.  Jonson's  life  was  pleasure — 
his  highest  pleasure.  No  one  but  a  similar 
nature  to  his  own  could  understand  the 
unconfmed  joy  that  swelled  his  breast  when, 
the  cold  world  shut  out,  the  Bilhampton 
Library  swallowed  him  up  for  the  day. 
The  few  hours  in  the  morning  and  evening 
were  generally  borne  with  that  patience 
which  belongs  to  a  self -controlled  nature, 
and  the  trials  of  his  mother's  perpetually 
depressed  temperament  were  soothed  by 
the  reading  of  such  pamphlets  as  the  literary 
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supplement  to  The  Times,  The  Athenceum, 
The  Bookman,  and  The  Outlook.  Eli  a  was 
everything  that  either  mother  or  son  could 
have  dreamed  of  in  the  way  of  maid- 
servant. The  only  thing  she  coaild  not  bear, 
and  wo'uld  not  endure,  was  uncertainty  and 
irregularity  in  the  system  of  the  household. 
Mr.  Shadwell  Jonson  placed  her  very  close 
to  Miss  Daglish  in  his  feeling  of  that  certain 
good  accruing  from  her  presenc3  to  the 
whole  house.  Women  have  that  value  when 
they  are  dependable  ;  to  think  of  them 
departing  spells  disaster.  Eliza  knew  it,  and 
strengthened  her  position,  fortifying  it  for 
life  by  womanly  strategy. 

To-night,  when  dinner  was  served,  and 
mother  and  son  were  alone  again,  she  said 
to  him  :    "  You  look  tired,  dear  ?  " 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  A  trifle. 
Carious  thing  how  some  people  are  so  uncer- 
tain. You  remember  Miss  Leatherbarrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  his  mother  brightly. 
"  That  day  the  snowstorm  came,  and  I 
stayed  an  hour  in  the  library,  she  was 
goodness  itself." 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  laughed  drily.  "  She's 
very  good  at  every  duty  but  the  one  in 
hand." 

"It  answered  very  well  for  me,  my  dear. 
I've  often  thought  since  that  I  would  have 


had  bronchitis  but  for  her.  She  took  off  my 
boots  with  her  own  hands  and  dried  them 
in  the  reference  room  by  that  big  library 
fire.  Mr.  Bywell  always  keeps  the  fire  so 
good  in  there." 

"  Miss  Leatherbarrow  is  going — in  fact, 
she  is  gone."  .  . 

"Oh!" 

"  She  had  occasion  to  write  two  letters 
for'  me,  and  got  the  dates  mixed.  Of  course 
1  explained  to  her  about  the  importance 
of  these  things.  She  simply  left  the  work 
there  and  .then.  All  out  of  order,  you 
know.  These  things  should  be  done  in 
order.  However,  you  can't  make  grapes 
out  of  thorns." 

"  Poor  Miss  Leatherbarrow  !  I  rather 
liked  her,  Shad.  I'd  like  to  have  her  about 
me — daily." 

Shadwell  Jonson  groaned  at  the  thought. 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  said  sharply,  "  she 
merely  anticipated  what  would  have  come 
eventually." 

He  carved  some  meat,  and  silence  fell 
over  the  two  people.  The  bell  rang,  and 
Eliza  was  heard  going  to  the  door.  It  was 
raining  now,  the  soft  constant  rain  that 
falls  in  spring.  Hasty  steps  were  heard, 
Eliza  calling  something,  and  then  the  door 
burst   open,   and  a  young    man   came  in 


'He  was  exhausted — almost  to  death — by  the  coughing  lit  that 
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swiftly,  yet  with  a  shakiness  of  steps  that 
told  its  own  tale.  He  threw  off  his  dripping 
hat  upon  the  uncut  Athenceum  lying  on  the 
sofa,  which  made  Shad  well  Jonson  wince 
even  in  that  hour  of  reunion. 

Mother  and  son  were  face  to  face  once 
more  after  the  silence,  on  the  part  of  the 
youngest  one,  amounting  to  eight  long  years. 


He  had  gone  at  eighteen,  and  he  was  now 
twenty-six. 

ki  Mother  !  "  he  said  vehemently. 

He  stood  there  looking  at  her/  and  even 
in  that  earliest  moment  she  recognised  death 
in  the  blue-veined  high  forehead,  the  glassy 
eye,  the  silky  hair  laid  damply  on  the  brow. 
She  had  not  yet  heard  him  cough. 


had  got  hold  of  him.     He  clung  to  the  parapet  of  the  bridge." 
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"  It's  Arthur  !  "  she  cried,  rising  with  a 
half  sob. 

"  Arthur  !  "  said  Shad  well,  and  the  word 
seemed  to  break  in  his  utterance. 

Arthur  flung  his  arms  round  his  mother's 


neck,  and  soon  she  was  sobbing  out 
my   boy,    you've   come   back — ■ 
come  back  at  last !  " 

"  I  ought  to  have  ordered  a 
committee  to  prepare  you  for 
to-day,"  said  Arthur,  looking  at 
Shad  well.  "  I'm  all  out  of  place." 

"  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  have "  began  Shad- 
well,  but  the  words  stuck  there. 
He  heard  the  cough. 

Eliza  was  standing  at  the 
door.  "  I'll  light  a  fire  in  Mr. 
Arthur's  room,"  she  said. 

He  turned  round  and  took 
her  hands.  "Eliza!"  was  all 
he  uttered,  and  she  turned  away 
quickly  as  if  she  could  not 
bear  it. 

Shadwell  made  him  sit  down 
in  the  big  easy-chair  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  took  off  his  coat, 
and  put  cushions  behind  his 
head.  Mrs.  Jonson  undid  his 
collar  as  he  began  to  cough, 
distress  written  on  her  face. 

"  Oh,  that  cough  !  "  he  said. 
"  My  best  friend " 

"  Hush,  Arthur  !  " 


Oh, 


old,  old  Way  !  Forgive  the  temper,  Shad 
and  let's  get  on — to  the — end  !  " 

He  fell  back  panting. 

Shadwell  Jonson,  with  an  altered  face, 
went  off  for  a  stimulant.  Returning  with  a 
glass,  he  besought  his  brother  to  take  a  sip. 


'  They  came  out  together  to  find  the  clock  of  Bilhampton  Church 
striking  three." 


I  see — how 
-come  here, 


"  Yes,  mother,  forgive  me  ! 
you  feel — and — and — Shadwell 
Shadwell!" 

Shadwell  came  at  once,  with  nervous 
steps,  close  to  his  brother,  so  close  that 
Arthur  buttonholed  his  coat  and  brought 
his  lips  to  those  long-sealed  older  ears. 

"  Say,  Shadwell,  you'd  never  have  seen 
me  in  this  world  but  for  a  lady  I  met  to-day. 
I'm  as  difficult  to  change  as  you  are.  I  was 
unforgiving — still  thinking  myself  right. 
But  she  broke  down  my  rules  of  right  and 
wrong.  ...  I  just  did  it  to  please  her — and 
now  I  see  she  was  right — both  of  you,  I  see 
— meant  less — than  you  said — no  doubt  like 
me — — " 


"  Arthur,"  cried  his  mother,  "  you  might 
know  I  was  fretting  for  you — all  this  time  !  " 

"  I,  too,"  interrupted  Shadwell  in  a  voice 
that  was  cold  and  icy. 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  let  me  live  my  life 
here  as  well  as  yours,  Shadwell  ?  Never 
mind,  I'll  say  no  more  !  Still  working  com- 
mittees ?  How  many  new  departments  in 
the  library  ?    There,  I'm  ragging  you — the 


But  the  poor  fellow  had  fainted. 

"  Take  the  brandy  for  rubbing  his  lips," 
said  his  mother. 

Presently  Arthur  came  round  with  a 
shudder,  to  find  Shadwell  getting  into  an 
overcoat  to  go  for  the  doctor. 

"  Shad,"  he  said,  "  listen  to  me.  I'm  a 
believer  in  Providence,  for  in  the  midst  of 
my  misery,  who  sent  that  good  woman  to 
pull  me  up  by  the  right  hand  ?  " 

"  What  was  her  name  ?  "  said  Jonson. 

"  Her  name  ?  She  was  a  Miss  Wool- 
Gatherer,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  faint  smile. 

Shadwell  buttoned  his  coat  unnecessarily 
tight  about  the  throat,  and  went  out 
muttering  in  a  disturbed  voice — 

"  What  did  I  say  this  morning  in  the 
library  to  Miss  Leatherbarrow  ?  Something 
about  wool-gathering.  Words  always  return 
again,  some  way." 

i'fi  »2«  JJ!  $  ^ 

When  the  librarian  returned  with  the 
doctor,  the  end  was  come,  for  Arthur's  last 
fit  of  coughing  was  followed  with  the  break- 
ing of  a  blood-vessel. 
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He  died  very  peacefully,  holding  his 
mother's  hand,  and  Shadwell  was  support- 
ing his  weary  young  shoulders,  a  new 
occupation  for  the  man  of  system. 

"If  I  could  only  find  Miss  Wool- 
Gatherer  !  "  said  Shadwell  to  his  mother. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  do  that," 
she  replied  ;  "  those  sort  of  people  are  hard 
to  find.  Besides,  Shadwell,  life  is  very 
strange.  One  kind  action  from  another  is 
often  only  repaid  by  returning  it  to  someone 
else.  Put  yourself  out  to  benefit  another, 
such  as  that  poor  dear  Miss  Leatherbarrow, 
and  you  may  repay  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  woman  we  will  never  know." 

"  I  would  rather  repay  Miss  Wool- 
Gatherer  !  "  said  Shadwell  testily ;  "it  is 
a  more  orderly  and  correct  method  of 
payment.  Yes,  it  makes  me  say  it — I  would 
give  half  the  library  to  repay  Miss  Wool- 
Gatherer  !  " 

Mrs.  Jonson  said  nothing,  but  the  look 
she  gave  her  son  was  full  of  astonishment. 

"Send  for  Miss  Leatherbarrow!"  she 
exclaimed  suddenly.  "  Take  her  back  again 
and  wrestle  with  her  faults." 

"  Miss  Leatherbarrow  !  "  he  repeated 
scornfully. 

She  said  no  more. 

IV. 

She  sat  in  the  empty  sitting-room  with 
folded  hands. 

The  small  maid-of-all-work  clattered 
about  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  trying  to 
cheer  Miss  Leatherbarrow  with  domestic 
sounds,  such  as  the  breaking  of  sticks  and 
the  other  evening  duties.  It  was  desolate 
and  sad  since  Mrs.  Leatherbarrow  had  died 
just  a  month  ago. 

But  Miss  Leatherbarrow,  although  aware 
that  she  had  no  occupation,  and  must  imme- 
diately fill  the  want,  sat  on  in  this  chill 
reverie,  so  deeply  sunk  in  it  that  the  door- 
bell was  not  heard  by  her,  nor  the  small 
maid's  high  voice  as  she  allowed  someone 
to  enter  the  passage. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  high  voice 
calling  out  "  Mr.  Jonson,  miss  !  "  aroused 
her  to  the  presence  of  a  visitor. 

Miss  Leatherbarrow  was  amazed  to  see 
the  librarian  in  her  small  sitting-room. 

She  found  a  seat  for  him,  and,  as  it  was 
getting  dusk,  lit  the  lamp  and  pulled  down 
the  blinds. 

"  I  have  come  straight  from  the  library," 
said  Mr.  Jonson,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I 
left  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier.  I  have  just 
ten  minutes  to  talk  with  you." 


"  Would  you  like  to  leave  your  watch 
on  the  table  ?  "  said  Miss  Leatherbarrow 
anxiously.  "  You  see,  our  clock  isn't  going." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  librarian  sternly.  "  I 
think  I  can  calculate  it,"  he  added — "  I 
mean  the  time  I  can  give  you." 

"  I'll  try  and  remind  you,"  said  Miss 
Leatherbarrow  nervously. 

A  very  far-away  smile  flickered  to  the 
mouth  of  the  librarian  of  Bilhampton 
Library. 

There  was  silence. 

"  The  rain  continues,"  said  Miss  Leather- 
barrow. 

"  It  does,"  said  the  librarian.  "  I  am 
calling  here  to-day  at  the  request  of  several 
ladies." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Leather- 
barrow. 

"  Yes.  My  mother  is  one.  You  remember 
Miss  Daglish,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  She  also  wishes  it.  It  seems  you  are 
missed  at  the  library." 

"  Missed  ?  "  echoed  Miss  Leatherbarrow. 
She  was  so  surprised  that  she  dropped  her 
work-basket  to  the  floor,  and  the  librarian 
found  himself  engaged  in  the  unfamiliar 
task  of  putting  all  the  little  nothings  by 
which  a  lady  surrounds  her  needle  into  a 
very  old  basket.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  find  herring-boned  needle-cases, 
broken  and  serviceable  thimbles,  spools  of 
silk,  bits  of  elastic,  buttons  of  all  patterns. 
"  Yes,  they  want  you  to  come  back,  if  you 
are  still  disengaged." 

"  I  am  at  liberty,  but — — "  She  hesitated. 

The  librarian  had  it  on  his  lips  to  ask  if 
the  salary  deterred  her,  but  caution,  the 
economical  caution  of  years  of  office,  made 
him  wait  for  her  to  speak  for  herself. 

"  I  cannot  promise  to  be  infallible,"  said 
Miss  Leatherbarrow,  staring  hard  at  him, 
because  the  moment's  issue  was  so  fearfully 
important. 

The  librarian  of  Bilhampton  Library 
nearly  burst  out  laughing,  but  his  detesta- 
tion of  emotion  of  any  sort  produced  a 
cough  instead,  and  he  remarked  in  a  voice 
that  shook  slightly  :  "  As  to  that,  Miss 
Leatherbarrow,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  you  to  docket 
things  in  your  mind.  I  may  say  that  I,  too, 
like  my  mother  and  Miss  Daglish,  have  a 
desire  that  you  should  return,  if  you  are 
willing  to  do  so.  They  seem  to  miss  your 
personal  presence,  so  do  the  children  who 
are  in  the  reading-room  ;  but  I  have  an  axe 
to  grind,  I  confess  without  more  ado." 
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"  An  axe  to  grind  ?  "  repeated  Miss 
Leatherbarrow. 

"  Since  I  saw  you,"  said  Jonson,  "  I  have 
had  reason  to  think  out  something  to  its 
bitter  end,  and  to  get  no  fruit  as  the  result 
of  it.  Perhaps  you  may  not  know  that  I 
have  lost  a  brother— found  him — and  lost 
him.  He  left  home — left  home — years  ago. 
I — and  I — may  have  been  limited  in  my 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  its  variety,  its 
different  duties — the  supplies  it  brings  to 
so  many  different  and  equally  important 
channels.  Perhaps  the  field  of  my  work 
has  absorbed  me  too  entirely.  Wordsworth 
put  it  inimitably  '  Getting  and  spending,  we 
lay  waste  our  powers,  etc' — you  will  finish 
the  quotation  for  yourself,  Miss  Leather- 
barrow. However — in  brief — it-  seems  that 
my  dear  young  brother  was  persuaded  to 
go  home  in  his  last  extremity  through  the 
agency  of  an  angelic  womanly  creature  who 
foresaw  what  sorrow  his  absence  would 
bring  us.  He  came — for  her.  He  stayed — ■ 
for  us  !    He  was  reunited  to  his  mother." 

"  He  lives  ?  "  said  Miss  Leatherbarrow. 

"  He  died,"  said  Jonson. 

"  But  he  lives,"  said  Miss  Leatherbarrow 
softly. 


There  was  silence  again,  and  Jonson  broke 
it  slowly,  as  though  he  felt  his  own  voice 
jarred  on  him. 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  lady 
who  thus  aided  him  to  break  with  the  past 
silence.  For  the  sake  of  that  lady  I  am  pre- 
pared to  wrestle  with  your  unsystematic 
— and  I  must  confess  it — very  annoying 
carelessness  ;  for  her  sake  I  will  try  to 
make  a  sound  platform  for  you  to  work 
upon,  so  that  you  shall  not  break  down,  and 
cause  the  staff  to  break  down,  at  unexpected 
moments.  .  I  want  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  give  me  your  full  attention  on  this 
matter,  for  it  is  Miss  Wool-Gatherer  alone 
to  whom  you  must  give  any  thanks — if  you 
are  at  all  pleased  to  return  to  Bilhampton 
Library  !  " 

He  pulled  out  his  watch.  "  Five 
minutes  over  time  !  Good  evening,  Miss 
Leatherbarrow.  I'll  expect  you  on  Monday." 

He  snatched  up  the  reindeer  gloves  and 
he  went  out  without  receiving  an  answer  or 
good-bye,  for  Miss  Leatherbarrow's  face  he 
had  not  seen,  and  the  smile  on  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Monday  and  the  library. 

"  So  he  died  in  his  mother's  arms,"  she 
whispered.    "  Happy,  happy  end  !  " 
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ADY    FERRARD    was     a     worldly 
j     woman. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  story 
should  have  to  begin  with  that  statement, 
but  if  Lady  Ferrard  had  not  been  worldly, 
it  is  probable  that  there  would  not  have 
been  any  story  at  all,  which  adds  to,  or 
detracts  from,  Lady-  Ferrard's  shortcoming 
according  as  a  story  finds  value  in  your 
eyes. 

Sir  John  Ferrard's  outstanding  character- 
istic might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
described  as  other-worldliness.  His  absorbing 
hobby  had  been  astronomy,  though  his 
fortune  came  from  cheese — a  very  delectable 
cheese  done  up  in  little  silver  paper  packets 
adorned  on  one  side  with  a  blue  bird  on  a 
white  label,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a 
red-lettered  command:  "  Always  insist 
on  the  Bluebird  Brand.  Refuse  all  sub- 
stitutes." 

The  blue  bird  had  been  Sir  John's  own 
little  conceit,  but  Lady  Ferrard  was  respon- 
sible for  the  red-lettered  command. 

Sir  John,  in  the  days  when  he  had  been 
plain  John  Ferrard,  in  charge  of  his  father's 
cheese  factory,  had,  so  to  speak,  run  up 
against  Susan  Travers  at  a  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  reception.  Susan  Travers 
was,  even  in  her  youth,  a  large  woman  to 
run  up  against,  and — possibly  because  the 
encounter  caused  him  to  see  more  stars — 
John  unexpectedly  fell  in  love  with  her 
and  married  her. 

The  union  had  been  a  very  happy  one, 
after  all.  While  John  had  his  head  among 
the  stars,  Susan  was  busy  with  the  silver- 
wrapped  cheese  idea.  Her  husband  came 
down  to  earth  for  one  inspired  moment 
to  suggest  the  blue  bird  label,  and  then 
withdrew  once  more. 

The  advent  of  a  son — a  particularly 
beautiful  boy  who  seemed  to  have  stolen 


two  of  his  father's  pet  planets  for  eyes- 
brought     John    back    again    for     a    long 
while. 

They  named  him  John  Gregory,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fortune  and  the  knighthood 
came  along  that  the  elder  John  again  sought 
refuge  from  the  clamours  of  the  world 
among  his  beloved  stars.  He  died  in  his 
sleep  when  the  young  John  was  in  his 
last  year  at  Cambridge. 

Thereupon  Lady  Ferrard  sold  the  cheese 
business  and  bought  an  estate  for  her  son 
to  come  home  and  manage. 

He  was  managing  it  well,  and  Lady 
Ferrard  was  building  high  and  worldly 
hopes  as  to  his  marriage  later  on,  when  the 
letter  about  Anne  appeared  beside  her 
plate  at  breakfast  one-  morning. 

The  letter  was  from  a  firm  of  solicitors 
—an  extremely  well-established  firm  of 
solicitors,  otherwise  Lady  Ferrard  would 
certainly  not  have  allowed  her  omelette 
to  get  cold  while  she  perused  their  com- 
munication. 

Anne,  it  appeared,  was  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Eileen  Conyers,  an  earl's  daughter 
whom  Susan  had  assiduously  cultivated  in 
her  school-days,  until  she  (Lady  Eileen) 
had  made  the  fatal  error  of  marrying  an 
obscure  veterinary  surgeon. 

It  appeared  that  the  widowed  Lady  Eileen 
had  died,  leaving  her  daughter  sixty  pounds 
a  year,  and  had  requested  her  solicitors  to 
see  if  her  old  friend  Lady  Ferrard  would 
have  Anne  to  live  with  her. 

The  solicitors  informed  Lady  Ferrard  that 
Anne  was  an  extremely  cultured  young  lady, 
who  had  just  obtained  an  Arts  Degree  at 
Girton.  They  trusted  that  Lady  Ferrard 
would  see  her  way  to  carrying  out  her  old 
friend's  dying  wish. 

Lady  Ferrard  was  not  disposed  to  see 
her  way  in  that  direction.     Sixty  pounds 
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a  year  was  simply  pin-money,  and  Lady 
Eileen  had  been  a  very  pretty  girl.  A 
probably  pretty  and  practically  penniless 
Anne  did  not  fit  in  with  Lady  Ferrard's 
plans  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  she  possessed 
a  conventional  conscience  which  was,  in 
the  end,  solely  responsible  for  the  advent 
of  Anne. 

Lady  Ferrard  wrote  a  letter  that  really 
amounted  to  an  acceptance,  on  conditions. 
In  effect — though  not  in  so  many  words- 
Anne  was  given  to  understand  that  she 
might  come,  providing  she  undertook  not 
to  entangle  Jack  Ferrard,  for  whom  greater 
things  were  intended. 

Anne  wrote  a  correct  little  note  of  thanks, 
giving  the  day  and  time  of  her  arrival. 
She  explained  that,  as  she  was  continuing 
her  studies,  she  hoped  Lady  Ferrard  would 
not  find  her  too  much  in  the  way,  and  that 
she  intended  eventually  to  get  a  post, 
so  that  she  would  not  have  to  trespass  on 
her  hostess's  hospitality  too  long — all  of 
which  found  great  approval  in  Lady 
Ferrard's  eyes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  she 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Jack  should 
break  his  invariable  rule  and  make  a  point 
of  being  at  home  for  tea  in  order  to  greet 
Anne. 

So  the  scene  was  set  correctly  for  Anne's 
arrival.  A  log  fire  blazed  in  the  hall,  Lady 
Ferrard,  resplendent  in  black  silk,  sat  with 
a  daintily  laden  tea-table  at  hand,  while 
Jack  paced  about,  eagerly  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  a  girl  to  break  the  monotony. 

There  came  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the 
drive,  the  butler  passed  through  the  hall 
and  flung  the  door  open,  and  Anne  stepped 
into  the  firelight. 

At  sight  of  her  Lady  Ferrard's  last  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  possessing  a  conventional 
conscience  were  set  at  rest,  while  Jack's 
eyes  played  traitor  to  his  smile. 

For  Anne  was  plain — hopelessly,  un- 
deniably plain.  She  was  clad  in  an  ugly 
brown  costume  short  enough  to  reveal  a 
pair  of  large,  sensibly  shod  feet.  Her  hair 
hung  in  dank  wisps  from  under  her  hard 
brown  felt  hat,  and  the  possibility  of  her 
grey  eyes  was  lost  because  of  the  light, 
scanty  eyebrows  above  them. 

Jack  murmured  a  formal  "  How  d'you 
do  ?  "  '  and,  with  his  eyes  on  the  window, 
made  a  mental  vow  to  be  out  in  the  open 
again  before  the  business  of  tea  commenced. 

He  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  girl's 
arrival  with  almost  passionate  eagerness. 
There  was  much  of  his  father's  temperament 
in  him,  though  many  of  his  habits  of  thought 


were  formed  by  constant  contact  with  his 
mother. 

He  had  been  conscious  lately  of  a  curious 
unrest,  of  a  groping  after  mental  stimulation, 
and  he  had  built  a  great  deal  on  the  coming 
of  this  girl. 

In  all  his  dreams  she  had  been  beautiful. 
She  had  talked  books  and  poetry  with  him, 
and  tramped  by  his  side  along  the  high- 
hedged  lanes  and  across  the  earthy-scented 
fields.  She  had  gone  through  the  stables 
in  her  high  boots  and  her  dark  riding  kit, 
and  had  been  all  over  the  farm  with  him  in 
something  tweedy  that  had  the  colour  of 
heather.  And  in  the  evenings  she  had 
worn  white,  a  soft  pearly  sort  of  white 
for  which  the  old  oak  in  the  dining-room 
made  a  fitting  background  ;  after  dinner 
she  sang,  with  only  the  lamp  on  the  piano 
making  a  pool  of  light  round  her,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  drawing-room  dark  save  for 
the  firelight.  .  .  .  And  later  he  would  give 
her  her  candle  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
and  touch  her  fingers  as  she  said  "  Good 
night."  A  night  might  come,  perhaps, 
when  they  would  linger,  and  she  would  bend 
to  kiss  him.  ... 

And  now  this  ! 

But  outside  the  February  twilight  was 
making  a  miracle  of  a  muddy  pool,  and  a 
ribbon  of  gold  threaded  the  grey  mists 
in  the  western  sky.     He  would  go  out.  .  .  . 

Anne  was  speaking  to  his  mother,  and, 
as  he  became  conscious  of  her  voice,  his 
vow  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
made. 

For  that  much  of  Anne  was  altogether 
beautiful. 

H*         •'.'     H*  H*  *  *fc 

From  that  moment  the  story  becomes 
very  much  the  affair  of  Anne  and  Jack — 
Anne  with  her  lank  hair  and  her  meant-to- 
be-pretty  eyes,  and  her  ugly  high-necked 
shirt  blouses,  Jack  with  his  wholly  attractive 
appearance,  and  his  curious  mixture  of 
inherent  idealism  and  surface  materialism, 
the  one  his  father's  gift  to  him,  the  other 
his  mother's  demand  of  him. 

Anne  talked  books  with  him,  to  be  sure, 
intelligent  talk  that  left  him  rather  cold. 
She  walked  the  lanes  and  tramped  the  fields, 
and  went  through  the  stables  and  over  the 
farm,  but  the  riding  kit  and  the  heather- 
coloured  tweed  and  the  pearl-white  frock 
were  all  part  of  a  beautiful  dream  that  grew 
fainter  in  the  light  of  this  matter-of-fact 
reality. 

Only  sometimes  at  night,  when  Anne 
sat  at  the  piano  in  the  lamp-light,  he  would 
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go   away  into   the   darkest  corner  of  the  "  What  sort  of  a  post  are  you  going  to 

drawing-room  and  close  his  eyes  until  his  get  ?  "  Jack  asked. 

dream-girl  came  to  him  and  held  her  candle  Anne  looked  up  at  him  quickly  and  then 

to  be  lit.  away  again. 


"  <  It;-— it  isn't  the  sort  of  frock  that— that  crushes  easily,'  said  Anne." 

One  day  he  asked  Anne  about  her  plans  "  What  do  you  think  I  might  do  ?  "  she 

for  the  future,  and  thereby  stumbled  upon  queried, 

a  new  aspect  of  her.  Jack   had   no   very   original   suggestions 

It    was    a    wonderful    golden    and    grey  to  offer. 

March  twilight,   and  they  were   tramping  "Oh,  a  governess  in  some  nice  family, 

over  a  hill-top  towards  home  and  tea.  I  suppose/'  he  ventured. 
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At  that  Anne  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed — a  youthful  and  altogether  musical 
sound  that  smote  pleasantly  on  Jack's 
artistic  ear. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  new 
interest. 

"  I  say,  how  old  are  you  ?  "  he  asked 
boyishly. 

"  I  was  born  just  three  days  and  three 
hours  later  than  you  were,"  she  answered. 

Jack  was  young  enough  and  inexperienced 
enough  to  whistle,  whereat  Anne  laughed 
again. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  Jack 
queried. 

"  At  the  compliment  your  whistle  paid 
me,"  she  retorted. 

Jack  stumbled  into  apologies.  "  It's  your 
clothes  or  something — it  was  awfully  rude 
of  me — but  you  know  you  do  look  older 
than  that." 

They  had  come  to  the  open  door  then 
and  to  the  welcome  of  firelight  on  silver 
tea-things. 

"  Still,  it  was  a  compliment,"  Anne  said. 

That  night  on  the  terrace  he  ventured  to 
mention  her  clothes  again.  He  felt  more 
kinship  with  her  since  he  had  discovered 
her  laugh  and  her  age. 

"  Why  don't  you  change  to  something 
more — more  filmy  in  the  evenings  ?  "  he 
said.  a  It's  cheek  of  me  to  suggest  it,  of 
course,  but  you  know,  Anne,  your  dresses 
are  dull." 

She  stood  beside  him  in  a  high-necked 
silk  frock  that  he  mentally  compared  with 
the  one  that  the  housekeeper  donned  on 
Sundays. 

a  You  bother  too  much  about  externals," 
she  answered.  "  Suppose  you  were  blind, 
girls'  dresses  wouldn't  worry  you,  would 
they  ?  " 

He  turned  suddenly  to  meet  her  eyes 
gleaming  in  the  lamp-light  that  was  thrown 
from  the  room  behind.  It  came  to  him 
that  those  eyes  might  be  really  beautiful 
if  they  glanced  at  one  from  under  straight 
dark  brows.  It  was  rough  luck  on  Anne 
that  her  eyebrows  were  nondescript. 

"  No,  I  shouldn't  bother  about  your 
clothes  then,  because  your  voice  is  so 
beautiful,"  he  said  simply. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
Jack,  leaning  on  the  parapet  and  smoking 
his  cigarette,  fell  to  conjuring  up  visions 
of  his  dream-girl.  A  new  charm  had  been 
added  to  her  now — she  possessed  Anne's 
voice. 

Suddenly  the  girl  at  his  side  spoke  again. 


"  I  suppose  this  kind  of  life  helps  to  make 
one  conventional-minded,"  she  said,  almost 
as  though  she  were  speaking  to  herself. 

"  You're  referring  to  me,  I  presume  ?  " 
Jack  queried. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  was,"  she  admitted. 
"  There's  so  much  space  and  so  much  time 
to  think  in  here  that  somehow  one  looks 
for  originality." 

Jack  threw  his  cigarette  away.  "  Come 
and  see  my  den,"  he  said,  as  though  the 
suggestion  .were  a  continuation  of  the 
conversation. 

Anne,  wandering  round  the  book-lined 
den,  realised  that  it  was — a  continuation 
and  a  vindication. 

"  So  you  read  Pelham's  '  Fairy  Tales  '  ?  " 
she  queried,  coming  back  to  Jack  by  the 
fire  with  the  book  in  her  hand. 

He  became  enthusiastic  at  once. 

"  I  don't  just  read  them,"  he  averred, 
"  I  live  them." 

Anne  sat  back  in  the  deep  armchair. 

"  '  For,'  "  she  quoted,  "  '  it  is  wise  to 
be  foolishly  happy  at  times,  seeing  that  at 
best  the  sun  must  cause  the  shadows,  while 
at  worst  it  may  bring  the  rainbow.'  " 

"  Ah,  that's  how  they  want  reading  !  " 
Jack  exclaimed.  "  It's  funny  that  you  should 
quote  from  that  one — it's  my  favourite.  I 
say,  I  wonder  if  you'd  read  it  all  to  me  ?  " 

So,  in  the  firelight,  Anne  read  him  the 
modern  fairy  tale — a  whimsical  fantasy  that 
found  the  oldest  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  the 
world,  and  set  it  to  music  so  that  all  the 
young  joys  might  dance  to  it. 

When  she  had  finished  and  closed  the 
book,  there  was  a  long  silence.  .  .  .  Jack 
broke  it  at  last. 

"  I'm  awfully  glad  you  came,"  he  said 
quite  irrelevantly. 

Anne  smiled  happily  and  rose.  "  And 
I'm  glad  you  read  the  fairy  tales,"  she 
answered. 

Jack  opened  the  door  for  her.  "  And 
you'll  think  about  the  frock,  won't  you  ?  " 

All  the  light  went  out  of  Anne's  face. 

"  Does  it  matter  so  much  ?  "  she  said, 
and  left  Jack  wondering,  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  her,  just  how  much  it  did 
matter,  after  all. 

It  was  Anne's  absence — she  went  away 
for  a  week  to  attend  a  friend's  wedding — 
and  then  the  dance  invitation  that  eventually 
precipitated  affairs. 

While  Anne  was  away,  Jack  was  conscious 
of  missing  her  companionship.  She  was 
frequently    in    his    thoughts — not    as    his 
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dream-girl  was  in  them,  in  a  series  of  pretty- 
pictures,  but  because  something  incomplete 
in  his  everyday  existence  made  him  aware 
of  her  part  in  it. 

He  wrote  her  a  boyish  note  of  appeal 
that  she  would  not  lengthen  her  stay.  He 
told  her  that  Charger,  his  favourite  mount, 
was  ill  from  a  cause  as  yet  unknown,  and 
in  a  postscript  he  wrote  :  "  I  really  do  miss 
you  frightfully." 

Whether  it  was  her  father's  blood  in  her 
that  called  her  to  the  aid  of  a  sick  animal, 
or  whether  the  postscript  was  responsible, 
was  never  made  clear,  but  Anne  was  back  a 
day  sooner  than  she  had  arranged. 

She  arrived  once  more  in  time  for  tea. 
Her  hair  was  more  untidy  than  ever,  her 
ugly  brown  costume  had  been  put  on  badly, 
and  her  shoes  wanted  cleaning  ;  but  never- 
theless Jack  shouted  a  genuine  welcome  to 
her  as  he  came  rushing  down  the  stairs. 

Lady  Ferrard  was  mildly  surprised  at  the 
warmth  of  his  greeting,  but  in  no  way 
alarmed  ;  she  was  quite  content  that  he 
should  derive  pleasure  from  the  companion- 
ship of  someone  so  obviously  safe  as  Anne. 

Anne,  with  her  two  hands  held  in  Jack's, 
glanced  nervously  at  her  hostess,  but  was 
reassured  by  the  maternal  smile. 

During  tea  Lady  Ferrard  mentioned  the 
invitation. 

"Mrs.  Frithingham's  man  brought  this 
over,"  she  said,  handing  Jack  a  note.  "  I 
expect  it's  an  invitation  to  their  dance." 

Jack  grew  suddenly  abstracted  as  he 
opened  it.  The  Frithinghams'  dance  was 
always  one  of  the  jolliest  functions  the  county 
offered.  Frithingham  was  an  old  college 
pal,  and  many  of  the  men  of  his  year  would 
be  invited.  They  would  bring  sisters  and 
girls — pretty  girls  and  smart  girls — girls 
that  a  fellow  might  be  proud  of. 

Suddenly  the  dream-girl  was  in  his  mind 
again,  vivid  as  she  had  been  in  the  days 
before  Anne's  advent.  If  he  could  have  had 
a  girl  like  that  to  take  with  him.  .  .  . 

He  glanced  at  Anne  and  met  her  eyes. 
He  thrust  the  note  away  and,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  felt  a  traitor  and  blushed. 

Anne  smiled — a  wise  little  smile  that  was 
yet  wistful. 

"  Let's  go  and  see  Charger,"  she  said.  .  .  . 

That  night,  in  his  den,  she  read  another 
of  the  fairy  tales  to  him,  and  afterwards 
in  the  firelight,  sitting  at  Anne's  feet,  he 
found  himself  describing  his  ideal  girl  to  her. 

"  I'd  like  to  take  a  girl  like  that  to  the 
Frithinghams'  dance,"  he  said,  "in  white 
with  pearls," 


"  She  seems  to  be  all  clothes,"  Anne 
remarked,  with  something  bitter  in  her  tone. 

Jack  seemed  unconscious  of  the  criticism 
in  her  voice. 

"  I'd  like  her  to  look  so  stunning  that  all 
the  other  chaps  were  mad  with  envy,"  he 
went  on. 

Anne  rested  her  hand  on  his  head  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second,  and  when  she  spoke  her 
voice  was  no  longer  bitter. 

"  You're  only  a  schoolboy,  you  know," 
she  said. 

***** 

On  the  day  before  the  Frithinghams' 
dance  Lady  Ferrard  was  called  to  Town 
unexpectedly  and  went  off  by  an  early  train. 
Thereupon  Jack  took  it  into  his  head  to 
treat  the  day  as  a  holiday,  and  decided  that 
he  and  Anne  would  go  for  a  run  in  the  car 
and  take  a  picnic  lunch  with  them. 

The  rush  through  the  air  had  a  rather 
undesirable  effect  on  Anne's  hair,  and  she 
seemed  to  grow  unhappy  in  her  efforts  to 
keep  it  tidy.  Jack  became  aware  of  this 
at  last. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  take  your  hat  off 
and  let  your  hair  blow  a  bit,"  he  ejaculated. 
"  You're  so  taken  up  with  fussing  it  about 
that  you're  as  mum  as  a  mouse.  I  want  to 
hear  you  talk." 

Something  in  that  not-too-gracious  speech 
seemed  to  please  Anne,  and,  with  a  chuckle, 
she  stuffed  her  hat  down  on  the  seat  beside 
her  and  gave  all  her  attention  to  Jack. 

They  behaved  like  school-children  on  a 
treat  while  they  ate  their  lunch,  though 
Jack  was  conscious  of  a  little  discord  when, 
in  some  piece  of  child- play,  he  called  her 
"  Auntie." 

Later  Anne  found  a  little  knot  of  prim- 
roses, and  both  of  them  knew  the  sudden 
keen  sweetness  that  comes  with  the  first 
discovery  of  a  spring  flower. 

They  were  quiet  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  they  fell  to  talking  of  books  and  of 
the  many  things  that  make  for  the  creation 
of  books. 

They  ran  back  in  the  early  twilight,  and 
found  tea  waiting  in  the  hall.  They  had  it 
in  the  firelight,  and  then  Anne  made  a  tiny 
nosegay  of  primroses  and  tucked  it  in  his 
buttonhole  with  hands  that  trembled  a 
little. 

"  '  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field  .  .  .'  "  she 
said  softly.  "  I  expect  you're  right  about 
my  clothes,  Jack." 

A  new  emotion  overwhelmed  him.  He 
caught  at  her  hand. 

"  Your   clothes   don't   matter,"  he   said 
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shakily ;  "  it's  you,  Anne — I  can't  do  without 
you  !  " 

She  drew  back.  "  But  I'm  dowdy,"  she 
said,  "  and  plain,  and  you'd  be  ashamed 
to  take  me  to  a  dance  to  meet  your  pals." 

His  clasp  on  her  hand  tightened.  "  Yester- 
day, perhaps,"  he  said,  "  but  not  to-day, 
Anne.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  dance  ; 
I  want  to  sit  here  by  the  fire  and  talk  to 
you.  .  .  .  I'm  rather  raw,  dear,  but  if  you 
don't  quite  dislike  me  now,  I  believe  I  could 
make  you  love  me  one  day." 

Something  warm  and  wet  splashed  on 
to  his  hand.  "  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Anne's 
*  voice  in  a  sob,  "so  very  glad  that  you 
said  that  before " 

"  Before  what,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  before — dinner,"  said  Anne,  and 
suddenly,  with  a  little  laugh,  she  was  gone. 

When  he  stood  in  the  drawing-room  later, 
waiting  for  Anne  to  come  down,  Jack  was 
still  puzzling  over  what  she  had  said.  He 
was  all  eagerness  to  get  the  meal  over 
and  to  have  her  all  to  himself  in  the  den. 

He  thought  of  the  dance  and  of  how,  in 
fancy,  he  had  taken  his  dream-girl  with  him. 
.  :  .  With  only  the  lamp  by  the  piano  lit, 
it  should  be  easy  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of 
her  again,  but  somehow  it  was  not  easy.  .  .  . 
Anne's  voice  was  in  his  ears,  and  he  was 
conscious  only  of  Anne  putting  the  primroses 
in  his  coat.  He  felt  very  humble  and 
adoring.  .  .  . 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  Anne  came 
across  the  semi-dark  room  and  moved  into 
the  circle  of  lamp-light. 

He  caught  his  breath  and  waited.  Not 
Anne,  surely — and  yet  .  .  .  Still,  he  did  not 
move.  .  .  . 

For  this  was  the  dream-girl,  the  dream- 
girl  and  Anne  inexplicably  one.  Her  dark 
hair  was  caught  back  from  her  brow  in 
soft  natural  waves.  Her  eyes — very  much 
Anne's  eyes — shone  sweetly  grey  from 
under  straight  dark  brows,  and  she  was 
dressed  in  white — soft  clinging  white  with 
a  long  rope  of  pearls. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Anne's  voice,  on  a  little 
caught  breath. 

Jack  took  a  step  forward  and  then  paused 
again. 

"  It — it  isn't  the  sort  of  frock  that — 
that  crushes  easily,"  said  Anne.  .  .  . 


Over  dinner  she  explained  it  all  to  him. 

"  Your  mother's  note  made  it  quite 
plain,"  she  said,  "that  if  I  was  any- 
thing approaching  pretty  I  shouldn't 
be  acceptable.  But  I  wanted  to  come,  so 
I  greased  my  hair  and  did  out  my  eye- 
brows, bought  a  few  dowdy  clothes,  and 
—there  I  was  !  But,  after  all,  only  a  good 
shampoo  and  a  pretty  frock  made  the 
difference  between  yesterday's  me  and 
to-day's  me.  I  did  it  rather  well,  didn't  I  ?  " 

Jack  admitted  that  she  did.  "  But  you 
couldn't  disguise  your  voice,"  he  said. 
"  I  loved  your  voice,  Anne." 

After  dinner  she  played  for  him,  and 
suddenly,  as  he  realised  that  this  was  his 
dream  come  true,  he  grew  afraid  that  she 
would  never  come  to  care  for  him.  Almost 
he  wished  that  she  was  still  plain  Anne, 
more  approachable,  but  none  the  less 
lovable. 

He  was  tongue-tied  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  but  she  seemed  not  to  notice  it, 
and  played  on  with  a  happy  smile  in  her 
eyes. 

When  he  lit  her  candle,  he  was  afraid  that 
she  would  notice  how  his  hand  trembled. 

He  held  the  candle  up  to  her  as  she  stood 
above  him  on  the  stairs,  but  for  a  moment 
she  did  not  take  it. 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  the  dance  to- 
morrow, Jack  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  Anne,"  he  stammered.  "  And  what 
— I  mean,  whom  shall  I  say  you  are  ?  " 

Anne  would  not  understand.  "  Say  that 
professionally  I'm  known  as  Pat  Pelham, 
who  wrote  the  '  Fairy  Tales.'  " 

He  gasped  at  that  a  moment,  but  held  to 
his  purpose. 

"  Great  Scot !  Pat  Pelham  !  Still,  I— 
I  didn't  mean  that,  Anne,"  he  said,  "  but 
it  makes  what  I  did  mean  quite  impossible." 

Very  gently  Anne  took  the  candlestick 
from  him  and  touched  his  fingers  lightly. 

"  Does  it  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  Well,  then, 

tell  them — I'm  a  dream  come  true."    And 

she  bent  to  kiss  him. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  The  '  Fairy  Tales  '  must  have  made  a 
fortune,"  said  Lady  Ferrard,  and  was  there- 
with content. 

But,  as  has  been  said  before,  Lady  Ferrard 
was  a  worldlv  woman. 
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ON    THE    RAMPARTS    OF    NICOSIA,    CYPRUS. 


AN    ISLAND    WITH 
A    FUTURE 

CYPRUS    AS    A    BRITISH    POSSESSION 

By    G.    C.    LAWRENCE 


IT  was  in  the  early  autumn  that  I  first 
visited  Cyprus,  and  my  first  im- 
pression of  the  island  was  of  a  rocky 
range  of  mountains,  high,  undoubtedly — 
particularly  after  the  flat  plains  of  Egypt 
which  I  had  just  left— -with  little  sign  of 
vegetation.     That  was  the  distant  view. 

It  was  one  of  those  still  "  blue  days  at 
sea "  which  are  altogether  outside  the 
imagination  of  the  stay-at-home  English- 
man. Conrad  knew  them  in  the  Southern 
Seas,  the  wanderer  knows  them  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  to  John  Bull  at  home 
they  are  unknown  and  unsuspected.  The 
sun  dropped  slowly  from  an  azure  sky  into 
a  saffron  sea,  and  we  lay  there,  waiting 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean — 

waiting  for  the  morrow  that  was  to  herald 
us  into  the  unknown  island. 

To  most  people  Cyprus  is  but  a  name 
— a  name,  it  may  be,  which  calls  up  a  few 
scenes  of  historical  or  Biblical  lore,  the 
visits*  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  to 
the  island,  or  the  reference  to  it  in 
connection  with  other  people  in  the  Book 


of  Acts— but  still  a  name  only.  How  many- 
people  could  say  off-hand  where  exactly  it 
lies,  or  what  approximately  is  the  size  of 
it,  or  how  it  is  governed,  or  how  even  it 
became  a  British  possession  ?  Frankly,  at 
the  time  I  first  visited  it  I  knew  none  of 
these  things. 

A  word  about  these  four  points  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  island  of  Cyprus  lies 
in  the  north-east,  corner  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  forty  miles  from  both  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestine,  and  within  easy  sight 
of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  east 
and  the  lofty  Taurus  Range  on  the  north. 
It  is  a  long,  narrow  island,  which,  on  a  map, 
looks  not  unlike  a  wild  goose  in  flight  with 
its  neck  outstretched.  It  is  some  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  tip  to  tip,  and  about 
sixty  miles  broad  at  its  widest.  From 
its  earlier  history  the  points  of  principal 
interest  to  English  readers  are  its  capture, 
in  1191,  by  Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  his 
marriage  there  to  Berengaria  of  Navarre. 
Richard,  however,  did  not  hold  it  long.  He 
handed  it  over  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the 
titular  King  of  Jerusalem,  whose  descendant, 
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Catharine  of  Cornaro,  sold  it  in  1487  to 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1570. 

In    1878,    by    agreement      **..*. 

with   the  then  Sultan   of  *  * 

Turkey,  it  was  occupied 
by  Great  Britain  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  carry  out 
our  engagements  to  the 
Sultan  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
arrangement  being  that  if 
at  any  time  Russia  re- 
stored Kars  to  Turkey,  we 
in  turn  should  retire  from 
Cyprus.  But  the  condi- 
tions were  never  fulfilled, 
and  the  island  continued 
in     British    hands    until 


with  Turkey,  signed  at 
Sevres  last  August,  Cyprus 
is  now  recognised  as  a 
British  possession.  It  is 
governed  by  a  High  Com- 
missioner, representing  the 
King,  and  by  a  Legislative 
Council  at  which  both 
the  Turkish  and  Greek 
communities  have  their 
delegates. 

Day  broke,  and  with 
daylight  the  full  beauty 
of  the  island  was  revealed. 
A  long  stretch  of  sandy 
beach  —  unequalled  for  a 
gallop,  as  I  subsequently 
discovered — gave  place  to 
a  ridge  of  low-lying  cultivated  land  dotted 
abdut   with   windmills.      In   the    distance, 


Turkey  took  the  field 
against  us,  when  it  was 
formally  annexed  by  Great 
Britain.  By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty 


A     FAIR    AT     FAMAGUSTA. 


WITH    THE     CASTLE     OF     ST.     HILARION    ON     THE     TOP    OF 
MOUNTAIN     RANGE     IN    THE     BACKGROUND. 


fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  it  might  be, 
lay  the  hills  we  had  seen 
the  previous  day  from  the 
ship — huge,  rugged  hills 
resembling  in  outline  the 
Cuchullins  of  Skye.  And 
right  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture  lay  the  ancient 
Turkish  fortress  -  town  of 
Famagusta. 

To  the  Westerner,  un- 
spoilt with  over-much 
travelling  in  the  East,  few 
sights  are  finer  than  the 
first  view  of  a  pictur- 
esquely situated  native 
town,  and  among  native 
towns  few  I  have  seen 
come  near  in  charm  and 
beauty   to   the  old-world 
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town  of  Famagusta.  The  ramparts,  built  to 
the  water's  edge,  give  it  an  air  of  security 
and  solidarity  which,  in  effect,  epitomise 
its  history.  In  the  course  of  many  centuries 
it  but  once  suffered  capture  at  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  and  then  it  was  treachery,  not 
force,  that  won  the  day. 

Famagusta  is  a  city  "of  churches,  minarets 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  meeting  the  gaze 
from  whatever  side  one  looks.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  it  was  said  that  the  town  contained 
within  its  walls  a  church  for  every  day  of 
the  year,  though  to-day  but  thirty  remain 
to  tell  of  the  former  glory  of  the  town. 

But  I  speak  not  as  one  versed  in  the 
technicalities  of  ancient  architecture,  but 
as  a  visitor  recording  his  impressions,  and 
much  that  might  be  lingered  over  must  go 
unnoted. 

Famagusta  has  become  of  recent  years  the 
chief  port  of  the  island,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  with  a  protected  harbour.  Larnaca  and 
Limassol  are  bigger  as  towns,  but  they  have 
open  roadsteads  only,  and  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  storm — and  storms  are  by  no 
means  infrequent  in  the  winter  months — 
makes  shipping  there  impossible. 

The  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  veritable 
island  of  plenty,  an  island  in  which  Nature 
gives  of  her  best  in  no  restricted  measure, 
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in  which  man's  part  is  limited  to  the  gather- 
ing of  her  bounty.  Wheat,  oranges,  peaches, 
figs,  carobs,  potatoes,  raisins  and  onions,  are 
among  the  chief  crops,  and  all  are  produced 
without  apparent  effort.  Cultivation  is  of 
the  slightest.  The  plough  is  the  plough 
which  the  Egyptian  fellahin  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs  ;  the  system  is  a  fatalistic 
system,  in  which  what  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  is  the  rule,  and  in  which  im- 
provements are  neither  wanted  nor  allowed. 
For  the  Cypriot,  part  Turkish,  part  Greek 
in  origin,  has  all  the  traditional  indolence 
of  the  East.  He  dislikes  change  and  he 
dislikes  movement.  His  idea  of  happiness 
is  to  lie  in  the  shade  of  his  house  and  sleep,. 


The  transport  facilities  of  the  island, 
however,  are  still  of  the  poorest.  There  is 
a  railway,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  built  on  the 
curious  principle  of  deliberately  avoiding 
the  towns  it  purports  to  serve,  and  it  is  of 
little  use  except  for  getting  from  Famagusta 
to  Nicosia,  the  capital  of  the  island.  For 
all  other  purposes  one  has  to  hire  a  car  or 
ride. 

But  the  results  of  one's  journeys  more  than 
compensate  for  the  discomfort  and  time 
involved.  Famagusta,  Nicosia,  Larnaca, 
Limassol,  Kyrenia,  Paphos — all  are  worth 
a  visit.  Famagusta,  with  its  wonderful 
orange  groves,  its  oleanders,  its  mimosas, 
its  Salamis  woods — near  which  St.  Barnabas 
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or  to  sit  in  his  cafe  and  drink  his  cup  of 
coffee.  He  has  no  ambition  and  no  political 
instinct.  He  has  the  sun  in  his  blood,  and 
he  resents  anything  that  disturbs  his 
placidity. 

The  roads  of  Cyprus  give  a  better  idea 
than  anything  else  of  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  Eastern  and  Western  ideas,  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
few  minutes  one  can  see  pass  in  succession 
the  most  primitive  form  of  ox-cart,  the  camel 
loaded  with  tht>  household  goods  as  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  the  gharri,  the  dog-cart,  and 
the  motor-car — yes,  even  the  lordly  Rolls- 
Royce  can  now  be  seen  on  the  principal 
roads  of  the  island. 


is  buried — its  stretches  of  sandy  beach  • 
Nicosia,  with  its  variegated  colouring,  its 
curiosity  shops,  its  mosques,  and  its  race- 
course ;  Larnaca  and  Limassol,  with  their 
wide  extent  of  beach  and  front,  their 
prosperous  merchants  and  rich  markets ; 
Kyrenia,  with  its  outlook  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  its  castle  of  St.  Hilarion  perched 
on  a  crag  of  rock  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  town  below,  its  monastery  at  Bella 
Pais  recalling  the  terraced  villages  of  South 
Italy  ;  Paphos,  its  mountains,  its  green 
fields,  and  its  olive  trees — these,  even  in 
the  most  unresponsive,  cannot  fail  to  provoke 
some  feeling  of  admiration. 
And  Troodos  !    What  account  of  Cyprus 
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would  be  complete  without  a  eulogy  of 
its  hill  station  ?  Right  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Olympus,  six  thousand  feet  above  sea-level 
it  lies,  and  from  it  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day, 
stretching  out  in  a  grand  panorama,  the 
whole  outline  of  the  island's  coast.  Here, 
indeed,  one  gets  an  English,  or,  rather,  to  be 


THRESHING    BARLEY:     THE    NATIVE    WAY. 

more  accurate,  a  Scottish  summer  at  its 
best,  such  a  summer  as  is  never  experienced 
in  either  England  or  Scotland.  Clear, 
crisp,  scented  air,  the  fragrant  smell  of  the 
pine  trees,  a  gorgeous  sun,  not  the  sun  of 
the  plains,  be  it  noted,  but  another  and  a 
kindlier  sun,  a  sun  which  invigorates  the 


body  and  brings  joy  to  the  heart,  a  sun  which 
even  at  its  hottest  is  a  delight  and  not  a 
trial — these  are  the  attractions  of  Troodos. 
From  June  till  September  Troodos  is  the 
centre  of  all  the  island's  activities.  The  seat 
of  the  Government  is  moved  from  Nicosia 
to  the  hills  at  the  first  threat  of  the  hot 
season,  and  everyone  who 
is  anyone  moves  with  it.  , 
Much  to  be  pitied  is  the 
poor  subordinate  who  has 
to  "  stick  it  "  down  below, 
for  it  can  be  genuinely 
unpleasant  there  in  these 
four  months. 

To    the    official    and 

business  man  of  Egypt  who 

cannot   make  the  journey 

home    to    England    every 

year,   the  hills  of  Cyprus 

are    a    veritable    godsend. 

They  give  him    just  what 

he    lacks    in    Egypt — air, 

coolness,  green  trees,  fresh 

flowers,     growing     fruit — 

apples,    cherries,    peaches 

— and  they  give  him,  too, 

a  very  real  sense  of  home.     Now  that  the 

island  has    definitely  passed    into   British 

hands,  a  real  hill  station  may  be  expected 

at  Troodos. 

That  question  opens  up  the  whole  subject 
of  the  future  of  the  island — a  vital  subject, 
which  should   be  exercising  the  minds  of 
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all  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  British  Empire  to-day.  Here  is  ail 
island,  now  a  British  possession,  rich  in 
raw  materials,  fertile,  possessing  an  excellent 
climate,  eminently  suited  for  British  culti- 
vation, waiting  only  to  be  developed, 
crying  out,  indeed,  to  he  developed.  Is 
the  copper  from  which  the  island  was 
named  exhausted  ?  The  ancient  miners 
did  their  work  in  a  very  thorough- 
going manner,  it  is  true,  but  have  -  . -0 -V' 
the  old  mines  been  adequately  C  V 
explored  in  the  light  of  modern 
science  ?  Perchance  there  yet 
remains  sufficient  ore  in  the  ;  /: 
island  to  make  the  production  '  -  V 
of  copper  a  paying  investment 
again.  -m     > 

Asbestos  is  found  in  large  quanti-  \  >  ,;; 
ties,    and   the   mines  at  Ameandos  :  / 

give  employment  to  a  thriving 
community,  which  may  still  further 
be  extended.  Oil,  too,  may  yet 
become  of  importance  among  the 
island's  mineral  resources. 

Bub,  of  course,  the  island  is,  and 
must  remain,  predominantly  agri- 
cultural. Its  donkeys  and  mule3 
are  known  the  whole  world  over. 
Its  breed  of  horses  is  steadily  being 
improved.  Its  sheep,  with  their  fat, 
curly  tails,  are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
Near  East.  And  the  list  might  still 
be  extended.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
both  the  Salonika  and  the  Egyptian 
Expeditionary  Forces  had  good 
cause  to  bhss  Cyprus  and  its  fer- 
tility in  the  m.3st  trying  days  of  the 
War.  Salonika  received  enormous 
numbers  of  donkeys,  goats,  and 
mules — not  to  mention  muleteers — 
and  Egypt  still  more  enormous 
quantities  of  firewood  and  potatoes, 
the  latter  an  unknown  luxury  to 
the  civil  population  at  that  time. 
Tobacco,  too,  is  growing  in  im- 
portance— in  fact,  to  prevent  its 
cultivation  from  endangering  the 
food  supply  of  the  island,  steps  had 
recently  to  be  taken  to  limit  the  area  on 
which  it  might  be  grown 

The  question  then  arises :  What  is  lacking 
to  ensure  the  full  development  of  the  island's 
resources  ?  The  answer  is  enterprise,  energy, 
capital,  brains.  With  these  available,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  future.  A  great  chance 
was  missed  during  the  War,  when  for  three 
years  some  five  thousand  Turkish  prisoners 
of    war  were    kept    in    the    island    doing 


nothing.  Was  there  nothing  for  them  to 
do  ?  Were  the  suggested  extension  of  the 
harbour  at  Famagusta  or  the  draining  of 
the  lake  at  Limassol,  to  make  a  new 
protected  harbour,  not  worth  doing  ?  .  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  more  striking  criticism 
of  the  failure  of  our  military  and  civilian 
authorities  to  co-operate  than  the  fact  that 
nothing  was  done.     But  it  is  no  use  crying 
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over  spilt  milk.  The  question  is  :  What  are 
wre  going  to  do  now  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  and  lost  opportunities  ?  Is  the  Colonial 
Office  awake  to  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem  1 

Cyprus  must  be  made  a  real  hive  of 
industry,  a  true  home  of  enterprise,  a  pros- 
perous exporting  country — it  must  be  made 
to  take  the  place  it  deserves  among  the  many 
flourishing  possessions  of  the  British  Empire. 


HEARTS  IN  EXILE 


I  THINK  the  waves  that  break  on  England's  shore 

Are  very  blest. 
I  think  the  rain  that  falls  on  English  ground 

Finds  there  a  rest 
More  welcome  and  more  gravely  kind 
Than  any  other  rain  can  find. 


The  trees  that  bravely  spread  to  English  air 
Their  trembling  leaves; 

The  wild  birds,  nesting  safe  beneath 
Broad  English  eaves, 

Can  only  feel  life's  beauty,  unaware 

That  England  holds  them  in  her  kindly  care; 


But  here  are  hearts  that  turn  to  England  still 

With  longing  deep 
Her  air  to  breathe,  her  cool  grey  skies  to  see, 

Themselves  to  steep 
In  her  old  memory-haunted  sounds  and  ways, 
And  to  forget  the  grief  of  exiled  days. 

MARJORY  M.    REYNOLDS. 
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Tl^HE  windless  grey- violet  dusk,  soft  as 
I  mole's  fur  brooded  low  over  the 
bushy  upland  pasture.  In  the  shallow 
valley  below  a  gleam  of  yellow  lamp-light 
shone  steadily  from  the  kitchen  window 
of  the  little  backwoods  farmhouse.  Faint, 
comfortable  sounds  floated  up  on  the  still 
air  from  the  low-roofed  barn,  where  the 
two  horses,  resting  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
revelled  in  their  generous  feed  of  oats. 
There  was  a  soft  creaking,  a  rattle,  and  a 


splash,  as  the  farmer's  wife,  a  dim  grey 
figure,  drew  a  bucket  of  water  from  the 
deep  well  in  the  centre  of  the  farmyard. 
From  a  patch  of  alder  swamp  beyond  the 
brook  which  threaded  the  valley  a  bull- 
frog uttered  his  hoarsely  mellow  croak, 
repeating  it  several  times  with  subtle 
variations,  as  if  trying  to  improve  the  note. 
Twilight  and  the  dewfall  hushed  the  world 
to  peace. 

In  the  rough  upland  pasture,  among  the 
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scattered  stumps  and  patches  of  juniper 
and  young  fir-seedlings,  some  five  or  six 
brown  rabbits^were  at  play  in  the  sheltering 
dusk  like  care-free  children.  They  went 
leaping  softly  this  way  and  that,  passing 
and  repassing  each  other  in  what  looked 
almost  like  the  set  figures  of  a  dance.  At 
intervals  one  of  the  furry  little  players 
would  stop  short  and  thump  heavily  with 
his  strong  hind-paws  upon  the  firm,  close- 
cropped  turf,  producing  a  curious  dully 
resonant  sound.  At  the  signal  all  the  other 
players  would  turn  about,  as  if  on  drill, 
and  continue  the  game  with  what  looked 
like  a  new  figure. 

In  the  midst  of  this  furry  merry-making, 
from  the  dark  woods  which  overhung  the 
back  and  northern  side  of  the  pasture, 
came  a  strange  and  ominous  voice.  Whuh- 
whoo-oo,  whuh-whoo-oo — deep-toned,  long- 
drawn,  sonorous,  and  thrilling  with  an  in- 
describable menace,  it  sounded  twice  across 
the  quiet  dusk. 

At  the  first  note  the  play  of  the  rabbits 
stopped  short,  as  if  all  the  players  had  been 
smitten  instantaneously  into  stone.  In 
the  next  half  second  the  majority  of  them 
darted  frantically  into  the  shelter  of  the 
nearest  bushes,  with  a  momentary  flicker 
of  white  tail-fluffs  as  they  vanished.  The 
rest,  as  if  too  panic-stricken  to  move,  or  else 
fearing  the  revelation  of  movement,  simply 
crouched  flat  where  they  were,  motionless 
save  for  the  wild  pounding  of  their  frightened 
hearts.  Their  shadowy  fur  melting  perfectly 
into  the  dusk  and  the  shadowy  turf,  so  long 
as  they  kept  still  they  were  as  invisible  as 
their  companions  who  had  found  refuge 
under  the  bushes.  And  still  they  kept,  as 
if  frozen. 

It  was  perhaps  half  a  minute  later  when 
a  great  dim  form,  as  noiseless  as  the  passing 
of  a  cloud-shadow,  came  winnowing  low, 
on  downy  wings,  over  the  bushes  of  the 
silent  pasture.  It  seemed  but  a  fragment  of 
denser  dusk  come  alive — except  for  its 
dreadful  eyes.  These  eyes — great,  round, 
palely-shining  globes — searched  the  thickets 
and  the  open  spaces  with  deadly  intentness, 
as  their  owner  swept  hither  and  thither 
with  his  head  stooped  low,  on  the  watch 
for  any  slightest  motion  or  sign  of  life. 
But  nothing  stirred. 

Then,  just  as  the  dim  shape  drifted  over 
the  open  space  where  the  rabbits  were 
crouching,  it  opened  its  sickle-shaped  beak 
and  gave  forth  a  sudden  piercing  cry, 
terrible  and  startling.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  overstrung  nerves  of  the  crouching 


rabbits.  They  sprang  into  the  air  as  if 
shot,  and  leaped  frantically  for  the  bushes. 
The  dim  form  swooped,  struck,  and  the 
nearest  fugitive  felt  himself  clutched  in 
neck  and  back  by  knife-edged  talons  hard 
as  steel.  He  gave  one  short  scream  ol 
terror,  strangled  on  the  instant.  Then  he 
was  swept  into  the  air,  kicking  spasmodically. 
And  the  dim  shape  bore  him  off  into  the 
deep  of  the  woods,  to  the  hollow  where 
its  fierce  mate  and  savage  nestlings  had 
their  home. 

The  great  horned  owl  alighted  with  his 
prey  on  a  stout,  naked  branch  which  stood 
out  conveniently  beside  the  spacious  hole 
in  the  ancient,  half-dead  maple  tree  which 
formed   his   dwelling.      He   laid   the   limp 
body  of  the  rabbit  across  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  half  in  the  hole  and  half  out  of  it, 
and  with  a  curious,  formal  bobbing  of  his 
fiercely-tufted  head  he  sidled  up  close  to 
his  mate,  softly  snapping  his  hooked  beak 
by  way  of  greeting,  and  giving  utterance 
to    a    low    twittering   sound    that    seemed 
ridiculously  unsuitable  to  such  a  ferocious 
countenance  as  his.    His  mate,  larger  than 
he    and    even    more    savage-looking,    had 
herself  just  returned  from  a  successful  hunt, 
laden  with  a  luckless  duck  from  some  back- 
woods farm-yard.     Her  two  owlets,  nearly 
half-grown,  but  still  downy,  were  tearing 
greedily    at    the    duck    and    bolting    huge 
mouthfuls  of  it,  feathers  and  all.  She  herself 
had  already  satisfied  her  appetite,  having 
probably  gulped  down  two  or  three  mice 
and  small  birds,  captured  on  the  edge  of 
twilight,  before  bringing  home  the  duck  to 
her  brood.    She  was  not  so  unselfish  as  her 
mate,    who,    blood-thirsty    and    insatiable 
marauder    though    he    was,    could    boast, 
nevertheless,  of  no  small  domestic  virtue. 
A   model    spouse    and    father,    he    seldom 
consulted  his  own  needs  till  he  was  sure 
that  his  mate  and  his  young  were  fed.  Now, 
having  assured  himself  that  all  were  supplied, 
he  turned  again  to  his  prey.     Holding  it 
down  with  both  feet  securely,  he  tore  the 
skull  apart  with  his   sharp  and   powerful 
beak,  and  devoured  first  the  head,  which 
he  considered  the  choicest  morsel,  bolting 
it,  bones  and  all.   In  the  meantime  his  mate, 
moved  purely   by  the   hunting     lust,   had 
sailed    noiselessly    from    her    perch    and 
winnowed  off  between  the  dark  and  silent 
tree-trunks  to  seek  for  other  prey. 

Having  swiftly  and  voraciously  satisfied 
his  appetite,  the  great  owl  wiped  his 
crimsoned  beak  on  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
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sat  up  very  erect,  and  for  a  few  moments 
watched  solemnly  his  youngsters  still  tearing 
at  the  carcase  of  the  duck.  He  was  massively 
built,  broad-breasted,  and  about  two  feet 
in  length  from  the  tip  of  his  short,  broad 
tail  to  the  crown  of  his  big,  round  head, 
with  its  two  fierce,  hornlike  ear-tufts.  In 
colour  he  was  a  mixture  of  soft  browns, 
greys,  and  fawns  above,  distributed  irregu- 
larly in  vague  bars  and  splashes,  while 
below  he  was  of  a  creamy  buff,  delicately 
barred  with  deep  chocolate.  The  wide, 
circular  disks  of  flat  feathering  which  sur- 
rounded his  eyes  were  cream-white,  shading 
into  fawn,  and  between  them  came  down  a 
frowning,  pointed  brow  of  darker  feathers. 
His  eyes,  extraordinarily  bright  and  cruel, 
were  enormous,  as  round  as  full  moons,  of 
a  gem-like  yellow,  with  great  staring  pupils 
of  jetty  black.  They  were  fixed  in  their 
sockets — as  with  all  owls — so  that  when  he 
wished  to  turn  them  he  had  to  turn  his 
whole  head  with  them.  His  look  was  always 
a  full-faced  stare,  challenging  and  tame- 
lessly  savage.  His  legs  and  feet  were  thickly 
and  softly  feathered  in  white,  right  down  to 
those  inexorable  horn-coloured  talons  whose 
clutch  could  throttle  a  full-grown  goose  in  a 
few  seconds. 

To  ordinary  ears,  of  man  or  beast,  the 
silence  of  the  forest  at  this  hour  was 
absolute.  But  to  the  great  owl's  super- 
sensitive ear-drums — veritable  microphones 
they  were — the  darkness  was  filled  with 
innumerable  furtive  sounds.  A  far-off 
beech-leaf,  suddenly  unburdening  itself  of  a 
gathering  load  of  dew,  spoke  loudly,  though 
without  significance,  to  him.  He  caught 
the  infinitesimal  whisper  of  crowded  young 
twigs  as  they  occasionally  stretched  them- 
selves in  their  growth.  Down  in  the  thick 
earth-darkness  close  to  the  ground,  perhaps 
fifty  feet  away,  he  detected  the  stealthy, 
padded  footfalls  of  a  prowling  lynx,  so 
light  as  to  be  scarcely  audible  to  their 
owner  himself.  Without  moving  his  body 
he  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  and  stared  intently.  The  lynx,  a 
brilliant  tree-climber,  was  one  of  the  very 
few  wild  creatures  whom  he  feared,  and  he 
held  himself  in  tense  readiness  to  signal 
for  his  absent  mate  and  do  battle,  if 
necessary,  for  his  nest  and  young.  But  the 
sinister  footfalls  crept  off  in  another  direction, 
and  he  knew  that  his  home — which  was 
well  concealed  from  the  ground  by  a  bushy 
growth  of  Indian  pear  and  wild  viburnum- 
had  not  been  discovered. 

A  minute  or  two  later  the  grim  listener 


on  his  high  listening- post  detected  a  fairy 
rustling  which  was  not  of  stretching  twigs 
or  dew-laden  leaves.  It  came  from  under 
a  fir  thicket  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  away, 
and  so  faint  it  was  that  other  ears  than  his 
could  scarce  have  caught  it  at  a  distance 
of  ten  paces.  But  he  knew  it  at  once  for 
the  scurrying  of  the  shy  little  wood-mice 
over  the  floor  of  the  dead  and  crisp  fir- 
needles. On  downy  wings  he  dropped  from 
his  perch  and  sailed,  swift  and  soundless  as 
thought,  straight  in  beneath  the  overhanging 
fir  branches.  His  outstretched  talons  struck, 
like  lightning,  in  two  directions  at  once — 
and  in  one  successfully.  In  that  annihilating 
clutch  a  furry  little  life  went  out,  without 
time  for  even  a  squeak  of  protest.  The 
unerring  hunter  swept  on  without  a  pause, 
and  rose  to  the  nearest  convenient  limb. 
Settling  himself  there  for  a  moment,  he 
lifted  his  tiny  victim  in  one  claw — like  a 
parrot  eating  a  biscuit — bit  off  its  head 
daintily  and  swallowed  it  with  an  air  of 
appreciating  a  tit-bit,  and  then  bolted  the 
body  at  one  careless  gulp.  A  few  seconds 
later  he  was  back  again  upon  his  home 
perch,  sitting  upright  as  stiffly  as  a  sentry 
at  salute,  his  great  eyes  flaming  spectrally 
through  the  dark. 

And  now  thin  pencils  of  pale  light  began 
to  penetrate  the  uppermost  branches  of 
the  trees,  giving  an  ink-black  edge  to  the 
shadow  below.  As  the  first  slender  ray 
reached  him,  the  great  owl  opened  his  *beak 
and  ruffled  up  the  feathers  about  his  neck. 

Whuh-whoo-oo,  whuh-whoo-oo-oo,  he  called 
— a  hollow,  long-drawn  cry  all  on  one  deep 
note,  which  seemed  to  come  from  several 
different  quarters  of  the  darkness  at  once. 
It  was  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  of  the 
timid  lurkers  in  the  coverts,  who  listened  to 
it  with  quivering  hearts,  to  make  out  just 
where  it  did  come  from.  But  his  far-off 
mate  heard  it,  and  knew.  And  from 
somewhere  away  beyond  the  other  side 
of  the  pasture  came  the  response,  muffled 
by  distance  and  ghostly  dim — Whuh-whoo- 
oo-oo-oo.  It  signified  to  him  that  she  was 
on  her  way  back  to  the  nest.  He  waited 
motionless  perhaps  half  a  minute,  glanced 
at  the  two  owlets  who  sat  solemnly  in  the 
doorway  of  the  nest,  digesting  their  heavy 
meal,  and  then  sailed  off  through  the 
silvering  tree-tops  to  hunt  fresh  victims 
about  the  pasture-lands  and  clearings. 

As  he  emerged  into  the  open  country, 
his  soundless  passing,  through  the  strange, 
distorting  light  of  the  low  moon,  was  like 
that  of  a  spectre,  but,  unlike  a  spectre,  he 


"Held  thus  at  close  quarters,  he  pounded  madly  with  his  wings,  and  tore  in  a  frenzy  at  his  enemy's 
face  with  his  beak  and  his  free  talons." 
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swept  along  with  him  a  twisting  and  writhing 
shadow  which  gave  warning  of  his  approach. 
Mice,  rabbits,  chipmunks,  even  the  daunt- 
less and  furious  weasels,  slipped  to  cover. 
The  field  was  as  empty  as  a  desert,  except 
for  one  big  black-and-white  striped  skunk, 
which  glanced  up  at  him  unconcernedly 
and  went  on  digging  up  a  mouse-nest. 
Tyrant  and  assassin  though  he  was,  and 
audacious  as  he  was  murderous,  and  more 
than  a  match  in  beak  and  talons  for  several 
skunks  at  once,  he  had  no  inclination  to 
come  to  close  quarters  with  this  self- 
assured  little  striped  creature  which  carried 
such  an  armoury  of  choking  poison  under 
its  tail.  He  swerved  sullenly  oft  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods  again,  and  continued  his  flight 
along  beneath  their  shadow  till  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  brook  which  flowed  behind 
the  farcn-yard.  Here  he  dropped  upon  a 
momentarily  unwary  frog  which  was  sitting, 
half -submerged,  at  the  water's  ed^e.  He 
carried  it  to  a  near-by  stump  and  swallowed 
it  whole.  Then  his  ears  caught  a  soft,  sleepy 
twittering  from  among  the  branches  of  a 
straggling  thorn-bush  some  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  down-stream.  A  sudden  ray  from 
the  moon,  just  rising  over  the  hill,  had 
awakened  a  sleeping  song-sparrow,  and  he 
had  murmured  some  drowsy  endearments 
to  his  mate,  who  sat  brooding  her  half- 
fledged  nestlings  close  beside  him.  The 
next  instant  a  monstrous  shadowy  form 
with  blazing  eyes  had  burst  in  upon  them. 
Both  tiny  parents  were  clutched  simul- 
taneously and  squeezed  to  death  before 
they  had  time  to  realise  what  doom  had 
overtaken  them.  They  were  promptly 
gulped  down,  in  quick  succession ;  and 
then,  sitting  erect  and  solemn  close  beside 
the  nest,  the  grim  marauder  proceeded  to 
pick  the  half-naked  nestlings  from  the 
nest  one  by  one,  and  to  swallow  them  with 
deliberation.  Though  so  small,  they  were 
the  tastiest  morsels  he  had  sampled  for  a 
long  time— since  the  nestful  of  partridge 
eggs,  just  beginning  to  hatch,  which  he  had 
ravaged  some  weeks  earlier  in  the  season. 

Up  to  this  point,  knowing  that  his  greedy 
family  was  well  supplied,  the  great  owl  had 
had  no  thought  but  for  his  own  feasting. 
Now,  however,  he  felt  it  was  time  to  hunt 
for  bigger  game — for  something  substantial 
to  carry  home  to  the  nest.  He  winged 
swiftly  across  to  the  farmstead,  where  the 
barn  and  house  and  wood-shed  stood  black 
against  the  low  moon.  No  living  thing  was 
astir  in  the  farm-yard,  except  a  big  white 
cat,  prowling  for  mice  along  the  edge  of 


the  barn.  Though  she  was  dangerous  game, 
he  swooped  at  her  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  But  the  cat  had  seen  him  just 
in  time,  and,  with  an  indignant  spitting,  she 
whisked  in  under  the  barn.  He  snapped  his 
beak  angrily,  made  a  tour  of  the  buildings, 
and  found  the  window  of  the  chicken- 
house.  But  it  was  closed  with  wire-netting. 
Glaring  in  through  the  wide  meshes,  he 
saw  the  hens  all  asleep  on  their  perches, 
some  with  half-grown  chickens  beside  them. 
But  the  vigilant  red  cock  was  awake,  and, 
eyeing  him  defiantly,  gave  utterance  to  a 
sharp  .kut-ee-ee-ee  of  warning.  The  marauder 
tore  savagely  at  the  meshes  with  his  mighty 
talons,  but  the  wire  was  too  strong  for  him, 
and  in  an  instant  the  place  was  in  an  uproar 
of  frightened  squawks  and  cacklings.  The 
kitchen  door  flew  open  with  a  bang.  A 
stream  of  yellow  lamp-light  flooded  across 
the  shadowy  yard.  The  farmer  ran  out, 
shouting  and  swearing  fluently,  and  the 
would-be  assassin,  furious  at  being  barred 
from  such  a  luxury  of  slaughter,  new  off  to 
seek  some  less  well-guarded  prey. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  down 
the  valley  lay  another  little  backwoods 
farm,  whose  owner,  when  clearing  the  land, 
had  had  the  good  taste  to  leave  several 
fine  elms  standing  beside  the  house  and 
barns.  The  valley  was  by  this  time  full- 
flooded  with  moonlight,  and  the  great  owl, 
to  avoid  observation,  flew  low  beside  the 
willow  and  alder  bushes  which  fringed  the 
brook.  Across  the  open  meadow  that 
divided  the  barns  from  the  brook  he 
skimmed,  almost  brushing  the  grass-tops, 
then  rose  noiselessly  into  the  deep  shadows 
which  clung  among  the  branches  of  the 
thick-leaved  elms.  And  here,  as  his  luck 
would  have  it,  he  found  two  turkey-hens 
roosting  upon  one  of  the  topmost  boughs. 

The  turkeys,  being  light  sleepers,  detected 
him  at  once  ;  but  all  they  did  was  to  stretch 
out  their  long  necks  inquiringly  and  cry 
Kwit-kwit,  kwit-kwit.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  harmless  little  mouse-hunting 
barn-owl,  but  this  greate  bird  was  something 
they  had  never  seen  before,  and  they  were 
full  of  curiosity.  In  one  moment  he  had. 
risen  above  them.  In  the  next  he  had  fallen 
upon  the  nearest,  clutched  her  by  the  neck, 
and  choked  her  foolish  noise.  Beating  her 
wings  convulsively,  she  toppled  off  her  perch. 
Her  captor  strove  to  bear  her  up  and  fly 
off  with  her,  but  she  was  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  him,  and  with  a  mighty  flapping  the 
two  came  slowly  to  the  ground.  ! 

This  was  not  exactly  what  the  marauder 
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wanted,  but  he  was  not  one  to  lose  any 
opportunity  of  destruction.  He  bit  and  tore 
with  that  deadly  sickle  of  his  beak  till  he 
had  decapitated  his  massive  prize,  and, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  hungry,  he 
broke  up  and  swallowed  most  of  the  head, 
for  the  sake  of  the  brains.  In  the  meantime 
the  other  turkey,- still  resting  on  her  perch, 
had  kept  on  uttering  her  foolish  Kwit-hwit, 
Icwit-kwit,  as  if  begging  to  know  what  all 
the  excitement  meant.  She  all  too  soon 
found  out.  Glancing  up  from  his  sanguinary 
meal,  as  if  angered  by  her  stupid  noise, 
the  great  owl  fixed  her  for  a  second  or  two 
with  his  glassy  stare.  Then  he  shot  up 
through  the  gloom  till  he  was  a  few  feet 
above  the  anxious  chatterer,  pounced  upon 
her  vindictively,  and  swept  her,  strangled 
and  futilely  fluttering,  from  her  perch.  Her 
life  promptly  went  out  through  her  gaping 
beak  ;  but  she,  too,  proved  too  heavy  for 
her  destroyer's  wing-power,  and,  despite  his 
determined  flapping,  he  was  borne  slowly 
to  the  ground.  He  tore  off  her  silly  head 
in  sheer  wantonness  of  destruction,  then, 
wiping  his  beak  on  her  still  quivering  body, 
he  bounced  into  the  air  and  flew  away  to 
seek  other  quarry,  sailing  close  to  the  ground 
to  avoid  making  himself  conspicuous,  and 
glaring  fiercely  under  every  bush  as  he 
passed. 

It  chanced  that  an  indiscreet  hen,  im- 
patient of  the  safe  nests  in  the  barn  and 
fowl-house,  where,  in  return  for  security, 
her  precious  eggs  were  always  taken  from 
her,  had  found  a  secret  spot  under  a  clump 
of  lilacs  at  the  back  of  the  garden.  Here 
she  had  accumulated  a  clutch  of  eggs,  which 
she  had  now  been  happily  brooding  for 
close  upon  the  allotted  three  weeks.  The 
chicks  within  were  stirring  and  just  begin- 
ning to  tap  with  tiny  bills  at  the  walls  of 
their  shell  prisons.  The  proud  mother  was 
answering  these  taps  with  low,  crooning 
sounds  of  encouragement  and  content. 

It  was  those  soft  utterances  of  mother- 
love  that  betrayed  her  to  her  doom.  She 
saw  a  pair  of  wide,  dreadful  eyes  glaring  in 
upon  her  through  the  leafage.  With  a  shrill 
screech  of  defiance,  she  ruffled  up  all  her 
feathers,  threw  back  her  head,  and  faced 
the  enemy  with  threatening,  wide-open  beak. 
But  of  scant  avail  was  all  her  devoted 
courage  against  such  a  foe  as  this.  In  a 
moment  she  was  gripped  by  irresistible 
talons,  jerked,  valiantly  battling,  from  her 
nest,  strangled,  and  tossed  aside,  a  heap  of 
feebly-kicking  feathers.  And  the  slaughterer 
fell  to  gorging  himself  with  the  just-hatching 


eggs.  Full-fed  though  he  was,  such  supreme 
delicacies  as  those  could  not  be  left  behind, 
and  he  managed  somehow  to  put  away  the 
whole  nestful.  Then  he  grasped  the  body 
of  the  mother  in  his  claws,  hopped  awkwardly 
out  of  the  bushes  with  it,  bore  it  somewhat 
heavily  into  the  air,  and  headed  his  flight 
direct  for  the  hollow  tree  in  the  woods. 

He  flew  high  now,  having  no  care  to 
conceal  his  coming,  and  the  backwoods 
world  of  forest  and  scattered  farms,  rough, 
stump-strewn  pastures,  and  raw,  new 
clearings,  with  the  silver  coils  of  the  slow 
brook  brightly  threading  them,  lay  out- 
spread sharp-edged  below  him  in  the  white 
flood  of  the  moonlight.  The  robber  flew 
more  slowly  than  was  his  wont,  his  limp 
booty  being  a  massive-bodied  Brahma  of 
some  six  or  seven  pounds  dead  weight, 
and  he  himself  somewhat  sluggish  from 
his  over-hearty  feast.  But  there  was  no  need 
of  haste  ;  so  he  did  not  exert  himself,  but 
winnowed  on  through  the  blue-silver  night, 
well  satisfied  with  his  list  of  slain. 

Suddenly  from  far  over  the  tree-tops 
came  a  hollow  call.  Whuh-whoo,  tvhuh-whuh, 
whuh-whuh — not  long-drawn,  but  staccato, 
hurried,  urgent.  It  was  his  mate's  voice, 
summoning  him,  crying  for  help.  He  woke 
instantly  from  his  lethargy,  dropped  his 
booty,  answered  with  one  sonorous  whoo- 
oo-oo,  and  shot  homeward  with  the  utmost 
speed  of  which  his  strenuous  wings  were 
capable. 

During  his  absence  that  prowling  lynx 
which  had  caused  him  apprehension  an 
hour  before  had  crept  back,  on  the  trail  of 
a  rabbit,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hollow 
tree.  She  had  missed  the  rabbit,  but  happen- 
ing to  glance  upwards,  with  cruel  eyes  as 
round  and  moonlike  as  those  of  the  great 
owl  himself,  she  had  detected  the  big  black 
hole  in  the  age-whitened  trunk.  Such  a  hole, 
she  knew  well  enough,  would  be  sure  to  be 
occupied  by  something — most  probably  by 
something  young,  and  defenceless,  and  good 
to  eat.  She  was  hungry,  and,  moreover, 
she  had  a  pair  of  sturdy  kittens  to  feed  at 
home  in  her  own  well-hidden  lair.  She  ran 
nimbly  up  the  huge  gnarled  trunk  to 
investigate. 

At  the  first  rattling  sound  of  her  claws 
upon  the  bark,  the  mother-owl,  who  had 
been  snuggling  her  owlets,  shot  forth 
angrily  from  the  hole  to  see  what  creature 
was  so  bold  as  to  invade  her  realm.  But  at 
the  sight  of  the  lynx — a  gigantic  tuft-eared 
cat  as  big  as  a  foxhound — her  wrath  changed 
to  frantic  terror  for  her  young,  who  were  not 
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yet  sufficiently  Eedged  for  effective  flight. 
Though  even  more  blood-thirsty  and  waste- 
fully  murderous  than  her  mate,  her  courage 
was  of  the  finest,  and  she  knew  no  such 
thing  as  shirking  where  the  defence  of  her 
round-eyed  nestlings  was  concerned.  With 
that  one  sharp  cry  for  help — which  her 
homing  mate  had  heard — she  swooped  from 
her  branch  and  struck  the  lynx  heavily  in 
the  face  with  wing  and  claw. 

Taken  by  surprise,  the  lynx  was  almost 
jolted  from  her  hold.  With  a  harsh  spitting, 
she  cowered  and  shielded  her  face  between 
her  paws,  while  the  frantic  mother  raked 
her  back  savagely.  Then,  furious  at  being 
so  handled  by  an  adversary  whom  she 
despised,  she  scrambled  on  upwards  and 
gained  the  branch  beside  the  nest.  From  this 
vantage  she  struck  out  like  lightning  with 
her  great  armed  paw,  just  as  the  desperate 
mother  was  swooping  upon  her  again.  Had 
the  blow  got  fairly  home,  it  would  have 
been  final ;  but  the  agile  bird  swerved 
backwards  in  time,  and  it  struck  her  but 
glancingly,  with  its  force  half  spent,  on  the 
breast.  Her  dense  elastic  armour  of  feathers 
saved  her,  but  a  shower  of  feathers  flew, 
and  she  was  hurled  half-way  to  the  ground 
before  she  could  recover  herself  from  the 
shock. 

Imagining  that  her  adversary  was  disposed 
of,  the  lynx  thrust  her  head  into  the  hole. 
The  hardy  owlets  bit  and  clawed  her  face 
valiantly,  but  she  snatched  one  in  her  jaws, 
crunched  -  its  neck,  and  plucked  it  forth 
upon  the  branch.  Holding  it  comfortably 
between  her  huge  fore-paws,  she  lay  flat 
along  the  branch  and  proceeded  to  devour 
it.  As  she  did  so,  the  desperate  mother, 
shaken  but  undaunted,  returned  to  the 
attack  and  struck  her  again  in  the  face  with 
rending  talons. 

Holding  her  prey  firmly  with  one  paw, 
the  lynx,  with  an  ear-splitting  yowl  of  pain 
and  rage,  lashed  out  again  at  her  resolute 
assailant,  but  missed  her  aim  completely, 
And  at  this  juncture  the  male  bird  arrived. 

In  silence  he  shot  downward  and  struck 
at  the  great  grey  beast.  The  latter  had 
caught  sight  of  him  as  he  swooped.  She 
let  go  of  the  dead  owlet — which  dropped  to 


the  ground — and  rose  slightly  on  her  hind- 
quarters in  order  to  meet  this  new  attack 
with  the  full  armoury  of  her  fore-claws. 
By  a  fortunate  stroke  she  caught  him  by 
one  wing,  and  the  next  moment  her  long 
fangs  were  buried  in  his  thigh.  Held  thus 
at  close  quarters,  he  pounded  madly  with 
his  wings,  and  tore  in  a  frenzy  at  his  enemy's 
face  with  his  beak  and  his  free  talons.  He 
was  pulled  down,  however,  and  borne 
backwards,  for  all  his  indomitable  struggles, 
and,  getting  her  claws  set  into  one  wing 
near  the  shoulder,  the  lynx  fairly  tore  it 
from  its  socket.  But  undaunted  even  in 
that  hopeless  strait,  he  went  on  fighting  to 
the  death. 

The  mother-owl,  meanwhile,  had  been 
tearing  and  clawing  like  a  maniac  at  the 
lynx's  neck  from  above.  Unable  any  longer 
to  endure  this  torment,  the  latter  tried  to 
double  back  upon  the  narrow  branch  and 
defend  herself.  The  male  bird  heaved  up 
valiantly  beneath,  and  with  a  last  effort 
fixed  his  beak  into  the  side  of  her  throat. 
She  lost  her  balance,  and  the  two  toppled 
off  into  space  together.  Over  and  over  they 
turned,  close  locked,  and  then  fell  apart. 
The  owl,  all  but  dead  and  with  one  wing 
hanging  useless  from  its  tendons,  continued 
to  roll  over  in  his  descent,  and  landed  with 
a  thud  which  finished  him.  The  lynx,  on 
the  other  hand,  turning  herself  right  aide 
up  and  spreading  all  four  legs  apart  so  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  parachute  of  herself, 
landed  lightly  on  the  powerful  elastic  springs 
of  her  paws.  The  mother-owl  had  been 
on  top  of  her  all  the  way  down,  and  was  still 
frantically  tearing  at  her  back.  But  the 
lynx  had  had  enough.  With  a  screech  of 
panic,  she  darted  under  some  low  branches, 
scraping  off  her  assailant,  and  sped  away, 
belly  to  earth,  like  a  terrified  cat,  through 
the  densest  thickets  she  could  find. 

The  victorious  mother-owl  did  not  follow. 
She  circled  twice,  very  slowly,  above  the 
sprawled  bodies  of  her  mate  and  her 
nestling,  staring  down  upon  them  with  wide, 
unwinking,  expressionless  eyes.  Then  she 
winnowed  soundlessly  up  to  her  perch,  and 
hurried  into  the  nest  to  see  if  her  other 
fledgling  had  escaped  unharmed. 


LAWSON'S   LISBETH 


By    HAROLD    BINDLOSS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JOHN    CAMPBELL 


SHORTLY  before  the  wakes  holiday 
Lisbeth  went  to  the  steelworks 
with  Lawson's  supper.  Not  long 
since  one  of  her  numerous  duties  was  to 
carry  her  father  hot  food,  but  Lawson 
declared  the  lass  was  getting  too  pretty 
to  walk  about  the  mill,  and  Lisbeth  agreed. 
Duty  had  not  much  charm  for  her,  and  she 
would  sooner  go  to  a  picture  palace  with 
a  young  man.  For  all  that,  at  times  when 
she  wanted  something,  she  cooked  a  supper 
Lawson  liked  and  started  for  the  mill. 
Lisbeth  knew  men.  Although  she  was 
rather  practical  than  romantic,  she  had 
something  of  Carmen's  talent. 

While  he  ate  his  supper  Lawson  pondered. 
His  wife  was  dead,  and  sometimes  he  doubted 
if  he  looked  after  Lisbeth  properly.  The 
lass  went  about  too  much  —  to  dances, 
cinemas,  and  millhands'  picnics.  Since 
Lawson's  pay  was  not  large,  he  wondered 
how  she  did  it ;  but  his  house  was  well  kept, 
and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  owed  nothing 
at  the  shops.  Recently  Lisbeth  had  now 
and  then  come  back  to  the  mill,  and  Lawson, 
imagining  he  saw  her  object,  on  the  whole 
approved.  Stephen  Brice  was  a  steady  lad, 
and  the  lass  might  do  worse  than  take  up 
with  him.  All  the  same,  Lawson  doubted. 
Lisbeth's  lovers  were  numerous,  and  Stephen 
was  not  smart. 

Lisbeth  stood  where  the  white  glow  from 
a  soaking-furnace  touched  her  face.  Her 
talents  were  not  cultivated,  but  her  skin 
was  white  and  pink,  and  she  knew  the  dark 
iron  columns  made  a  good  background. 
Moreover,  she  was  in  view  of  the  furnace  men, 
contemplatively  munching  bread  and  cheese. 

"  Is  the  pasty  nice  ?  "  she  asked  by 
and  by. 

"  I've  had  worse,"  Lawson  replied.  "  At 
a  pinch,  I  might  mannish  t'other." 

"  One's  enough,"  said  Lisbeth,  smiling. 
"  The  other's  not  for  you." 

She  went  off,  and  Lawson  thoughtfully 
watched  her  cross  the  iron  floor.  The  lass 
was  pretty — although  she  made  the  things 
herself,  her  clothes  were  good — and  she  had 


a  way.  When  she  passed  the  resting  groups, 
young  men  turned  their  heads.  Lawson 
had  begun  to  feel  a  lass  like  that  was  some- 
thing of  a  responsibility.  Well,  Stephen 
Brice  was  a  good  lad.  If  Lisbeth  wanted 
him,  she  would  get  him,  and  good  luck  to  her. 
At  the  plate  mill  Lisbeth  stopped  and 
fixed  her  eyes  on  a  picture  that  had  some 
dramatic  interest.  The  ponderous  rolls 
were  not  turning,  and  all  was  quiet  but  for 
the  hiss  of  steam  and  the  rumble  from  the 
vague  high  towers  of  the  blast  furnaces. 
Gas-jets,  slanted  in  the  wind  that  swept 
the  open  sheds,  threw  flickering  lights  on 
standing  machinery  and  picked  out  the 
figures  of  resting  men.  In  the  foreground, 
where  the  light  was  good,  three  who  were 
not  resting  stood  beside  a  big  steel  plate. 

Two  wore  ordinary  clothes,  and  Lisbeth 
knew  the  first  was  Ackroyd,  the  works 
manager.  His  hands  were  in  his  pockets, 
and  he  frowned.  The  other,  talking  angrily, 
was  a  steel  inspector.  Firth,  the  old  plate- 
roller,  fronted  Ackroyd.  His  clothes  were 
stained  by  engine  grease,  his  mouth  was 
tight,  and  his  face  was  very  red.  Lisbeth 
was  intrigued,  but  she  could  not  hear  their 
talk,  and  presently  went  on  to  the  roll  train. 
Brice  leaned  against  a  coupling,  and,  since 
he  was  the  roller's  leading  hand,  knew  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  at  first  Lisbeth  did  not 
ask. 

"  I  baked  some  pasties  for  father,  and 
thought  I'd  bring  one  for  you,"  she  said. 

"  You're  very  kind,  my  lass,"  said 
Stephen,  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
face  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  that !  "  Lisbeth 
remarked. 

Stephen  grinned  and  pulled  a  large  red 
handkerchief  from  his  trousers  pocket.  His 
trousers  were  the  kind  called  moleskin, 
and  he  wore  no  other  clothes  except  a 
belt  and  sooty  shirt.  He  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  and  looked  very  big  and  muscular, 
but  his  mouth  was  weak. 

"  Thoo  knows  I'd  do  nothing  thoo  wadent 
like,"  he  said. 
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Lisbeth  frowned  at  her  lover's  joke.  He 
knew  she  did  not  like  her  native  dialect, 
which  she  did  not  use  ;  nor,  as  a  rule,  did 
Stephen.  North  Country  working-folk,  are 
so  to  speak,  bi-lingual.  Sometimes  their 
English  is  Elizabethan,  and  sometimes  that 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

"  Wakes  week  is  soon,"  she  resumed. 
"  Are  you  going  to  the  foundrymen's 
picnic  ?  Tom  Jevons  wants  to  take  me  in 
his  side-car,  but  I  don't  know.  The  basket 
shakes  you,  and  you  get  all  the  dust." 

<c  Come  with  me,"  said  Stephen,  who  knew 
Lisbeth  and  used  an  argument  he  thought 
would  carry  weight.  "  I'll  get  Smith's 
two-seater,  and  we'll  cut  the  others  out." 

Lisbeth  pondered.  In  the  North  a  picnic 
is  not  a  meal  in  the  open  air,  but  an 
organised  function,  at  which  one  wears  one's 
best  clothes,  listens  to  band  competitions, 
and  watches  athletic  sports.  Lisbeth  knew 
if  she  did  not  go  with  Stephen,  she  might 
be  forced  to  go  in  a  crowded  wagonette. 
Tom  Jevons  had  not  urged  her  much. 

"  I'll  think  about  it,"  she  replied.  "  Why 
were  they  arguing  about  the  plate  just  now  ? 
Mr.  Ackroyd  looked  angry  and  Firth  very 
glum." 

"  Inspector's  particular.  Reckons  he 
can't  pass  the  plate.  It's  extra  long  and 
hard,  and  cost  a  lot  to  make.  Last  week 
Firth  turned  out  another  that  went  to 
scrap-heap." 

Lisbeth  nodded.  As  a  rule,  a  steel-roller 
engages  his  helpers,  and  is  paid  by  the  weight 
of  approved  material.  Spoiled  stuff  is  not 
paid  for,  because  the  works  lose  much. 

"  But  Firth's  a  good  roller  ?  " 

"  Near  the  best.  All  the  same,  he's 
getting  old,  and  when  Savile  was  manager 
we  rolled  the  plates  different.  Now  Ackroyd's 
come,  we've  got  to  do  it  his  way." 

"  I  see,"  said  Lisbeth,  whose  brain  worked 
fast.  "  Could  you  roll  the  plates  on  the  new 
plan  ?  " 

"  I  might,  but  I'm  not  likely  to  get  t' 
chance  just  yet.  Don't  know  if  I  want  it 
soon.  Old  Firth's  a  good  sort,  and  a  head 
roller's  job  is  bothersome." 

Lisbeth  knitted  her  brows.  Stephen's 
staunchness  did  not  move  her  ;  she  thought 
him  too  easily  satisfied. 

"  But  what  about  picnic  ?  "  he  resumed. 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  said,  "  I'll  let  you  know. 
Perhaps,  if  you're  very  nice " 

She  gave  him  a  smile  and  went  off, 
but  when  she  got  home  she  sat  by  the  fire 
and  mused.  To  begin  with,  she  saw  in  the 
little  drama  in  front  of  the  rolls  the  natural 


clash  of  antagonistic  human  qualities.  One 
had  an  old  and  obstinate  servant  of  the 
company's,  who  worked  by  instinct  and  long- 
established  rules.  Then  one  had  a  new  and 
rather  young  manager,  jealous  for  his 
authority,  introducing  modern  methods 
that  might  make  the  other's  inherited  skill 
of  less  account.    The  clash  was  inevitable. 

Then  Lisbeth  pondered  about  Stephen. 
He  was  dull  and  not  ambitious,  but  he 
knew  his  job,  and,  since  she  thought  Ackroyd 
approved  him,  he  might  be  pushed  on. 
Besides,  he  was  big,  and  Lisbeth,  who  was 
short  and  light,  liked  big  men.  Then  a 
man  she  had  slighted  talked  about  her  one 
day  in  the  mill,  and  Stephen  knocked  the 
fellow  out.  Lisbeth  heard  about  this, 
and  it  counted  for  something.  On  the 
whole,  she  liked  Stephen  rather  better  than 
her  other  lovers,  and  perhaps,  if  he  could 

be  persuaded She  resolved  she  would 

go  to  the  picnic. 

On  an  afternoon  of  the  wakes  week  she 
and  Stephen  sat  in  the  heather  on  the  hill- 
side behind  Bowscale  Wood.  Below  them, 
in  a  green  hollow,  a  crowd  pressed  about  a 
ring  where  two  wrestlers  swayed.  Shouts 
and  laughter  pierced  the  music  of  the  band. 
The  afternoon  was  hot,  the  sea  shone  like 
silver,  and  in  the  background  broken  hills 
cut  the  sky.  Ten  miles  off,  thick  grey  smoke- 
clouds  rolled  along  the  shore.  For  a  week 
the  roll  trains  would  not  turn,  but  when 
trade  is  good,  the  blast  furnaces  never  stop.. 

The  landscape  had  no  charm  for  Lisbeth  ; 
the  beauty  she  thought  about  was  hers 
and  two  or  three  other  girls'.  Stephen  was 
satisfied  with  her  and  his  pipe,  and  Lisbeth 
was  pretty  enough  to  please  a  fastidious  eye. 
Small,  slender,  and  graceful,  sometimes  im- 
perious and  sometimes  appealing,  Lisbeth 
knew  her  power.  Now  she  meant  to  use 
her  power.  Her  business  was  to  force  a 
rather  dull  but,  on  the  whole,  honest 
fellow  to  do  what  he  ought  not. 

"  I  keep  thinking  about  Firth  and  Mr. 
Ackroyd,"  she  remarked. 

"  Let's  forget  the  works,"  said  Stephen. 
"  I'd  sooner  think  about  the  little  new 
houses  with  the  plaster  fronts  we  ran  past 
where  the  tramline  stops.  Nice  bay-window 
parlour  and  a  bit  o'  garden  !  One  could 
keep  hens " 

Lisbeth  laughed  scornfully.  She  did 
not  see  herself  occupying  a  house  like  that. 
She  had  long  cooked,  and  washed,  and 
mended  Lawson's  clothes.  In  fact,  she  had 
had  enough. 

"  Poky  little  huts  !  "  she  said. 
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"  As  big  as  the  house  you  live  in." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Lisbeth.  "  That's  the 
trouble !  When  I  start  housekeeping,  I  want 
something  better.  Then  you  might  manage 
the  rent  and  taxes  ;  but  what  about  the 
furnishing  ?  " 

"  I'm  saving  a  bit.    Mayhappen  it  won't 

be   very    long "   Stephen   replied,    and 

stopped  because  he  saw  a  brilliant  light. 
"  Some  day,"  he  resumed,  "  I'll  get  roller's 
job,  and  you  can,  in  reason,  have  the  house 
you  like." 

"  When  will  you  get  the  job  %  " 

Stephen  looked  thoughtful.  "Well,  it 
might  be  some  years.  Firth's  still  going 
strong,  and  I'm  not  in  a  hurry  to  put  him 
out.  Taught  me  my  business  ;  he's  a  good 
old  sort." 

"  Some  years  ?  "  said  Lisbeth,  lifting  her 
brows.  "  You're  dull,  Stephen.  Do  you 
think  the  other  fellows  are  as  slow  as  you  ? 
Tom  Jevons,  Rawnsley,  and  Abe  Railton 
want  me  now.  You  see,  I  haven't  promised 
to  marry  you  yet." 

Lisbeth's  statement  was  accurate.  In 
fact,  Stephen  had  not  asked  her  outright 
to  marry  him.  In  the  North  a  girl  takes 
some  things  for  granted.  All  the  same,  he 
saw  he  ran  some  risk,  and  the  blood  came 
to  his  skin. 

"  Besides,"  she  resumed,  "  Firth  isn't 
going  strong  ;   he's  spoiling  some  steel." 

"  That's  because  of  Ackroyd's  new  way 
of  rolling  and  his  patent  fixings.  You  pass 
the  plates  through  quicker,  at  a  different 
heat,"  said  Stephen.  He  got  technical,  and 
Lisbeth  stopped  him. 

"  Ackroyd  doesn't  like  Firth.  He  knows, 
if  there's  trouble  at  the  rolls,  the  directors 
may  think  his  patent  won't  work." 

"  Mayhappen  Firth  is  a  bit  obstinate. 
T'other  night  we  were  rolling  a  thick  plate, 
and  Tom  was  passing  her  slow.  I  was  at 
the  screws,  and  pulled  bars  round  a  bit, 
without  his  knowing.  Plate  came  out  just 
right." 

"  Suppose  you'd  turned  the  screw  the 
other  way  ?  "  said  Lisbeth  meaningly. 

"  Then  we'd  have  spoiled  some  expensive 
stuff,  and  Firth  might  have  lost  his  job." 

"  He's  bound  to  lose  his  job,"  said 
Lisbeth,  and  gave  Stephen  a  strangely 
seductive  look.  "  When  he  does  lose  it, 
Mr.  Ackroyd  will  give  it  you." 

Stephen  started,  and  his  face  got  hot,  for 
he  began  to  see  where  she  led. 

"  I'm  not  as  shabby  as  aw  that !  Cheating 
a  man  who  trusts  you  !  " 

"  An  obstinate  old  fool,"  said  Lisbeth, 


getting  a  little  nearer  and  putting  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

He  pushed  her  back,  but  his  mouth  was 
loose  and  irresolute.  Lisbeth's  eyes  sparkled. 
She  had  not  been  repulsed  like  that  before, 
and  resolved  that  Stephen  should  pay.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  he  must  be  led 
where  she  meant  him  to  go.  Afterwards,  if 
he  was  properly  urged,  he  might  go  some 
distance.  Stephen  was  dull,  but  he  knew 
his  job. 

"  I'm  sick  of  keeping  father's  house  and 
working  all  day  long,"  she  said.      "  Tom 

Jevons   wants  me,  but  I  don't  know " 

She  paused  and  turned  her  head.  "  I'd 
sooner  marry  you." 

Stephen  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  hers 
went  round  his  neck.  He  felt  her  heart  beat, 
his  beat  fast,  and  his  scruples  began  to  melt. 

"My  boy  !  "  she  said,  and  began  to  talk 
in  a  low  voice.  Stephen's  scruples  melted 
altogether. 

When  they  went  down  the  hill,  he  was 
quiet.  The  sun  was  low,  the  shadow  of  the 
wood  was  dark  on  the  grass,  and  Stephen 
felt  he  had  lost  something  that  was  worth 
much.  He  thought  he  had  won  Lisbeth,  but 
victory  is  sometimes  expensive,  and  when 
the  works  restarted  he  must  pay.  Although 
Lisbeth  was  gentle  and  charming,  he  knew 
her  resolute. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  rolls  begin  to  turn 
after  a  holiday,  things  do  not  go  well. 
Engines  that  have  stopped  for  cleaning  run 
hot,  and  the  relations  between  leaders  and 
helpers  are  not  always  harmonious.  More- 
over, the  night  was  stormy,  and  a  boisterous 
wind  blew  iron-scale  and  dust  about  the 
mill.  Gas-jets  wavered,  and  the  light  was 
puzzling.  A  bearing  got  hot,  a  coupling 
broke,  and  Firth  was  sour  and  moody. 
They  were  rolling  boiler  plates  of  unusual 
size  and  strength  for  a  famous  shipbuilding 
house.  Stephen  was  highly  strung.  He 
shrank  from  the  thing  he  meant  to  do, 
but  knew  it  must  be  done  soon.  In  fact, 
if  he  thought  about  it  much,  his  resolution 
would  vanish. 

The  lights  flared  and  sank.  Giant  rolls 
rattled,  and  the  hollow  rumble  of  the  big 
blowing  engines  at  the  blast  furnaces 
echoed  about  the  sheds.  One  smelt  burning 
tallow  and  rank  olive  oil.  By  and  by  a  white- 
hot  block  was  brought  from  the  soaking- 
furnace  and  thrust  against  the  rolls.  The 
revolving  cylinders  drew  in  the  lump,  which 
blazed  and  threw  up  showers  of  sparks. 
Shot  out,  with  fading  splendour,  on  the 
other    side    of   tlie    train,    the    mass    went 
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backwards  and  forwards  between  the  rolls. 
It  got  larger  and  thinner,  and  its  colour 
changed  from  dazzling  white  to  red.  Coup- 
lings and  reverse  gear  clashed  ;  the  rolls, 
shocking  and  groaning,  kneaded  the  plastic 
metal.  It  wras  now  a  plate,  and  its  enlarge- 
ment must  finish  before  the  outside  cooled. 
At  length  the  rolls  threw  it  out,  the  men 
wiped  their  wet  faces,  and  Firth  bent  down 
with  his  callipers. 

"  Inspector '11  not  find  much  fault  with 
that,"  he  said,  and  signed  to  Stephen. 
"  Aw  t'  same,  bring  lamp  to  the  screws/' 

Stephen  took  the  lamp,  and  his  hand 
shook.  His  pluck  was  going,  but  what  he 
meant  to  do  must  be  done  when  the  next 
plate  went  through  the  rolls.  Moreover, 
all  the  gang  could  see  Firth  adjust  the 
screws.  The  roller  was  soon 
satisfied,  and  gave  Stephen  a 
nod. 

"A  bit  slower!  You'll 
watch,  my  lad,  and  see  she 
gans  through  while  she's  hot 
enough." 

Stephen  went  behind  the 
train  and  tried  to  brace  him- 
self. To  know  Firth  trusted 
liim  hurt,  but  Lisbeth  had 
kissed  him  before  he  started 
for  the  mill.  Anyhow,  Firth 
was  getting  old,  and  Ackroyd 
did  not  mean  him  to  stop. 
There  was  no  use  in  brooding. 


shading  his  eyes  from  the  brightness  while 
he  helped  a  man  with  the  great  hanging 
pincers.  He  imagined  Firth  did  not  note 
the  bloom  was  not  squeezing  out  as  fast  as 
it  ought.  It  came  back,  went  forward  again, 
and  then,  by  contrast,  all  was  dark.  The 
darkness  got  suddenly  deeper,  and  Stephen 
saw  his  luck  was  good,  for  a  savage  gust 
of  wind  had  blown  out  the  gas  near  the 
controls. 

He  jumped  into  the  gloom  and  was  back 
before  the  plate  reappeared  and  its  dulling 
radiance  pierced  the  gloom.  It  looked 
•as  if  nobody  had  seen  him  go,  but  the 
plate  was  thicker  than  the  roller  knew, 
and  was  losing  the  heat  that  kept  it 
plastic.  There  was  a  harsh  note  in  the 
rumble  of  the  train. 


If  Stephen  wanted  Lisbeth,   he  must   get 
his  employer's  job. 

A  truck  brought  a  shining  bloom  from 
the  furnace  ;  the  rolls  crashed,  and  flame 
and  sparks  leaped  up.     Stephen  watched, 


"  *  Put  on  your  coat  and  git  oot,  Steve  Brice. 

The  rolls  jarred,  Firth  ran  forward,  and 
when  he  tried  to  put  his  callipers  on  the 
cooling  metal,  his  face  got  very  grim.  The 
train  would  not  pull  the  plate  through,  and 
Stephen  thought  it  too  late  to  slacken  the 
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screws.     The  steel  was  getting  hard  ;    they 
must  stop. 

Ackroyd  heard  the  mill  stop,  and  when 
Stephen  looked  round,  he  and  another  stood 
beside  the  plate.  The  other  was  Savile, 
who  had  long  been  manager  and  now 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  board.     Firth  stood 


Then  Stephen  began  to  understand  all 
that  he  had  done.  He  had  robbed  his 
master  of  more  than  his  post.  Firth's 
pride  and  trust  in  his  inherited  skill  were 
gone.  He  was  down  and  out,  and  now  he 
fronted  dismissal  he  looked  old  and  broken. 
But    Stephen    had    hesitated    much    and 


When  you  come  for  jour  money,  we'll  have  a  talk.' 

opposite,  and  his  tense  look  indicated  that 
he  knew  the  company  would  give  his  post  to 
a  younger  man.  All  the  same,  one  could 
see  he  was  puzzled.  Ackroyd's  face  was  red, 
old  Savile  knitted  his  brows. 


was  unstable.  Moreover,  Lisbeth  was 
not  beside  him  to  steady  his  nerve.  He 
was  afraid,  ashamed,  and  repentant.  After 
a  few  moments'  struggle,  he  advanced 
recklessly. 
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"  If  plate's  a  waster,  it's  not  roller's 
fault,"  he  said. 

SavhVs  look  was  inscrutable,  Ackroyd's 
savage. 

"  The  plate  is  a  waster.  The  roller  runs 
the  mill,"  the  manager  rejoined,  and  turned 
to  Savile.  "  Old-fashioned  obstinacy  and 
distrust  of  new  plans  !  He  has  spoiled  other 
stuff,  and  you  know  what  these  big  plates 
cost " 

"  It  wasn't  like  that,"  Firth  interrupted. 
"  I  was  rolling  her  your  way,  Mr.  Ackroyd." 

"  He  was,"  said  Stephen.  "  After  he'd 
set  the  mill  as  he  wanted,  I  altered  screws." 

"  You  mean,  without  his  knowing  ?  " 
Ackroyd  remarked. 

"  Yes.  He  wouldn't  could  see  me.  Gas 
blew  out." 

Savile  gave  Stephen  a  thoughtful  glance 
that  disturbed  him  worse  than  the  manager's 
savage  frown. 

"  Then  we  have  no  more  use  for  you.  If 
you  imagine  you  know  better  than  the 
man  who  runs  the  mill,  try  to  find  some- 
body who'll  give  you  a  roller's  job,"  said 
Ackroyd,  and  turned  to  Firth  :  "  Get  rid  of 
the  fellow." 

"  I'se  get  rid  of  him  aw  right,"  Firth 
replied  very  grimly.     "  Put  on  your  coat 


and  git  oot,  Steve  Brice.  When  you  come 
for  your  money,  we'll  have  a  talk." 

Stephen  got  his  coat  and  started  for  the 
gate,  but  Savile  went  after  him  and  at  a 
quiet  spot  touched  his  arm. 

"  If  you're  wise,  you'll  not  wait  for  pay 
day,  my  lad,"  he  said.  "  You  had  better 
go  to-night,  before  the  men  find  out.  Ackroyd 
doesn't  understand  yet ;    Firth  does." 

Stephen  thought  the  counsel  good.  There 
was  no  use  in  seeing  Lisbeth.  Although 
she  was  sometimes  kind,  she  was  sometimes 
very  hard.  Iri  an  hour  a  train  started  for 
Sheffield,  where  he  might  get  a  job.  He 
went,  and  did  get  a  job,  for  which  the  pay 
was  small,  and  not  long  afterwards  an 
ornamental  wedding  card  arrived.  The 
card  was  Lisbeth's  intimation  that  she 
had  done  with  him.  On  the  whole,  Stephen 
found  resignation  easier  than  he  had  thought. 
When  Lisbeth  was  about,  one  owned  her 
charm  ;  but  when  she  was  not,  one  pondered. 
In  fact,  Stephen  began  to  be  sorry  for  Tom 
Jevons.  Lisbeth  might  take  her  husband 
far,  but  her  pace  was  fast,  and  Tom  must 
keep  up.  If  he  got  behind,  Lisbeth  would 
use  the  whip.  Stephen  resolved,  if  he 
married,  he  would  marry  a  girl  satisfied  to 
go  steadily  along  the  straight,  beaten  path. 


A   COTTAGE   IN 
WONDERLAND 

By  A.    M.    BURRAGE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HAROLD  COPPING 


SHE  had  reached  that  age  when  a  little 
girl  begins  to  lose  her  first  illusions. 
I  do  not  mean  that  she  realised  the 
emptiness  of  life,  the  selfishness  of  love,  or 
any  of  the  harsh  truths  that  come  to  vex 
us  in  our  middle  age.  She  was  only  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  a  frail,  solemn,  day- 
dreaming child  who  was  growing  up  in 
keeping  with  her  baptismal  name  of  Ruth. 
A  short  month  ago  she  had  discovered  the 
difference  between  a  real  and  an  honorary 
uncle — a  blood  relation  and  a  family  friend. 
This  had  been  something  short  of  a  tragedy  ; 
but  to-day  she  had  learned  on  good 
authority  that,  after  all,  she  had  been  told 
and  made  to  believe  there  were  no  such 
things  as  fairies. 

It  was  growing  dark  in  the  wood.  Over- 
head, between  the  fluttering  leaves,  there 
was  no  glow  of  sunlight  in  the  pale  blue 
sky.  Only  from  low  down  in  the  west  came 
gleams  of  golden  red,  stealing  between  the 
trunks  of  the  old  trees.  The  clamour  around 
a  far-off  rookery,  blended  by  distance  into 
a  low,  faint  murmur,  was  the  only  sound. 

She  lay  on  the  young  bracken  where  she 
had  sobbed  out  all  her  tears.  Her  friends 
were  worse  than  dead — they  had  never 
existed.  She  had  called  to  them,  but  they 
had  not  come.  Only  the  wind  had  rustled 
in  the  dry  bracken.  The  world  was  barren, 
empty,  desolate.  Surely,  if  there  were 
fairies,  after  all,  they  must  have  answered 
those  long,  broken  cries. 

It  was  past  her  usual  bed-time,  and  she 
knew  that  her  parents  and  nurse  must  be 
searching  for  her.  She  would  be  badly 
scolded  when  they  found  her,  but  she  did 
not  care.  Nothing  that  could  happen  to  her 
mattered  in  the  least.  They  had  no  being, 
those  little  people  who  had  been  so  real  to 
her. 

Night  was  falling  fast  in  thin  veils  of 
darkness  over  the  wood,  but  she  had  no 


room  in  her  heart  for  fear.  Lying  with  her 
eyes  close  to  the  soft  bracken,  she  hardly 
knew  how  quickly  the  light  was  failing. 

It  was  a  snappy  nurse  who  had  dealt  the 
blow  just  after  tea.  Ruth  had  begged 
repeatedly  to  be  read  to  out  of  a  book  of 
fairy  tales,  and  nurse  was  not  in  the  mood, 
having  a  troublesome  love  affair  upon  her 
mind.  At  last  came  the  dreadful  words  : 

"  Oh,  don't  keep  bothering  me,  Miss 
Ruth  !  There  aren't  no  such  things  as 
fairies.  A  great  big  girl  like  you  ought  to 
know  that." 

With  a  faith  already  shaken,  she  had 
rushed  to  her  mother,  longing  to  be  assured 
that  nurse  had  told  a  wicked  story.  But 
mother  was  angry  with  cook,  and  much 
worried  with  the  problem  presented  by 
cooks  in  general.  So  Ruth  heard  nurse's 
dreadful  words  confirmed. 

It  was  just  such  a  wood  as  Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb  may  have  passed  through  with  his 
brothers,  scattering  bread  to  leave  a  trail. 
The  old  witch — a  terrifying,  but  not  the  less 
delightful,  body — might  well  have  set  up  her 
house  of  sweetmeat  there  to  be  a  lure  to 
wandering  children.  Titania  might  well 
have  had  her  bower  and  kept  court  amongst 
the  tall  bracken.  A  few  short  hours  ago 
these  things  had  been  so  easy  to  believe. 

That  heavy  tiredness,  common  to  children 
after  the  stress  of  grief,  lay  upon  Ruth,  so 
that  she  almost  dozed  there  in  her  sorrow. 
The  rustling  of  the  leaves  overhead  sounded 
a  long  way  off,  and,  as  her  ears  grew  used  to 
it,  became  merged  in  the  stillness.  But 
presently  the  sound  of  human  voices  fell 
upon  her  ears  and  caused  her  to  press 
closer  to  the  ground. 

It  was  not  her  parents  or  any  of  the 
servants  who  were  approaching  ;  her  quick 
hearing  told  her  that  immediately.  But  she 
had  an  instinctive  fear  of  strange  people, 
and  at  the  sound  of  their  approach  fear 
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came  back  fo  her.  Her  nurse  had  told  her 
terrifying  stories  of  little  girls  stolen  by- 
gipsies.  She  lay  quiet  and  still  in  the 
bracken  as  a  startled  rabbit  hides  in  a  tangle 
of  brushwood. 

The  man  and  woman  came  slowly  down  the 
narrow  path  hand  in  hand  and  swinging  their 
arms  like  children.  They  were  both  young — 
both,  to  be  exact,  two  years  on  different 
sides  of  thirty.  The  man,  who  was  the  elder, 
was  tall,  slim,  and  bronzed,  with  neutral- 
tinted  hair  and  moustache  and  a  pair  of 
kindly  grey  eyes.  The  woman  was  small, 
fragile,  delicate-looking  and  pretty,  childish 
in  face  and  form,  dark-haired  and  dark- 
eyed.  She  had  to  walk  briskly  to  keep  pace 
with  the  slow,  short  steps  of  her  husband. 

"  Aren't  you  tired,  dear  ?  "  he  asked  her 
presently.  "  Shall  we  go  back  ?  " 

"  No,  not  yet.  I'm  not  a  scrap  tired,  really. 
I  want  to  be  nice  and  sleepy  when  we  get 
in."  She  turned  to  him  with  a  pressure  of 
the  fingers  and  an  upward  glance.  "  I'm  so 
happy,  Lionel." 

"  Are  you,  dear  ?  "  He  picked  her  up  by 
the  waist  as  easily  as  he  might  have  lifted 
a  feather,  kissed  her,  and  set  her  down 
again.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  wonder  if  Puck, 
Titania,  Oberon,  or  any  of  those  small  people 
who  may  be  watching  can  guess  that  we've 
been  married  five  years?  Let's  get  back, 
dear,  and  I'll  play  you  to  sleep  on  the  old 
fiddle.  Two  walks  a  day  is  as  much  as  you 
ought  to  have." 

"  Very  well."  She  was  on  the  point  of 
turning,  and  suddenly  caught  her  breath. 
"  Lionel  !  Look  !  What's  that  ?  " 

He  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  she 
was  gazing,  peering  into  the  bracken. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  there's  some- 
thing white  there,  certainly.  Why,  bless  my 
soul,  if  it  isn't  a  kiddie  !  " 

He  strode  forward  and  lifted  up  the  child, 
who  remained  still  and  quiet  until  she  felt 
his  hands  upon  her.  Then  she  writhed  and 
began  to  cry  aloud.  He  tried  to  soothe  her 
in  a  clumsy,  masculine  way,  turning 
suddenly  to  murmur  :    "  Lois,  come  here." 

Lois  was  already  at  his  side,  and,  bending 
over  Ruth,  spoke  to  her  as  only  a  woman 
can  speak  to  children.  Presently  the  cries 
died  down  to  breathless  sobs. 

"  What's  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  Lois  asked. 
"  Are  you  lost  ?  " 

The  child  remained  dumb.  Perhaps  she 
reasoned  in  her  small  mind  that  it  were 
better  to  let  these  strangers  imagine  that 
she  was  lost  than  to  tell  them  the  true  state 


of  affairs.  Otherwise  they  might  laugh  at 
her,  likely  enough. 

Lois  glanced  up  at  her  husband. 

"  We  must  take  her  with  us,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course.  I  intend  to  carry  her.  Up 
you  come,  young  woman,  and  we'll  find 
mother  in  less  than  no  time." 

He  hoisted  Ruth  on  to  his  shoulder  and 
glanced  sideways  and  upwards  at  her  to 
see  if  she  were  smiling. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "  may  we  have 
the  honour  of  inquiring  where  you  live  ?  " 

Ruth  knew  very  well,  but  she  said  nothing, 
for  thereason  that  she  found  it  too  difficult 
to  explain.  At  that  very  moment  she  was 
on  her  father's  land.  These  were  the  first 
people  she  had  ever  met  who  had  not  known 
who  she  was. 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  Lionel,  after  a 
pause.  "  For  a  short  while  at  least  you  will 
have  to  put  up  with  our  humble  domicile. 
Ready,  Lois  ?  Right-ho." 

He  turned  about,  and  they  began  to  make 
their  way  slowly  back  along  the  way  they 
had  come,  Ruth  perched  high  on  the  man's 
shoulder  and  vaguely  wondering  what  now 
was  to  happen  to  her.  As  they  walked,  Lois 
kept  smiling  up  at  the  child  and  trying  to 
attract  her  gaze. 

"  Catch  hold  of  me  as  tightly  as  you  like, 
Miss  Snooks,"  Lionel  said,  "and,  if  you 
happen  to  see  any  fairies,  just  you  point 
them  out  to  us." 

It  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  remarks, 
and  Ruth  once  more  began  to  cry. 

"  There  aren't  any  fairies  !  "  she  gasped. 
"  There  aren't  any  fairies  !  " 

Lionel  looked  sideways  at  his  wife. 

"  We  have  stumbled  across  a  little 
Sadducee,"  he  said.  "  No,  don't  cry  like 
that,  my  dear.  Who  told  you  that  there 
weren't  any  fairies  ?  " 

"  M-mother  and  nurse." 

"  Then    mother    and    nurse    ought 

Excuse  me.  But  you  know  better  than  that, 
don't  you  ?  " 

He  spoke  so  gravely  that  the  child  held  her 
breath  in  a  moment  of  hope.  Then  she  went 
on  sobbing. 

"  M-mother  and  nurse  used  to  tell  me 
there  was  such  things  as  fairies,  and  now 
to-day  they  say  there  isn't.  And — and  I 
went  out  and  tried  to  find  them.  I  asked 
them  to  come,  so  as  I  could  see  them.  But 
they — they  wouldn't,  because  there  aren't 
any." 

The  husband  and  wife  exchanged  glances. 
The  woman  lifted  a  caressing  hand  to  Ruth's 
cheek. 
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"  Dear,"  she  said,  "  you  will  have  to  take  didn't  quite  mean  what  she  said.   But  there 

the  fairies  on  trust.    They  are  whimsy  crea-  are  fairies,  all  the  same." 

tures,  and  never  there  when  we  most  want  Ruth  went  on  sniffing,  still  in  disbelief, 

them.     But  there  are  fairies,  all  the  same."  To  her  it  seemed  just  then  that  all  grown-up 
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"'There  aren't  any  fairies!'  she  gasped." 

"  You  don't  believe  in  them,"  Ruth  said,  people  were  liars,  and  that  they  had  entered 

sniffing.  mto  a  conspiracy  to  make  fools  of  little  girls. 

"  But  I  assure  you  we  do.     Don't  we,  "  No,  there  aren't,"  she  said  miserably. 

Lionel  ?     Perhaps  mother  was  angry,  and  "  They're  all  pretend." 
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The  man  laughed  up  at  her. 

"  We  happen  to  be  friends  of  theirs,"  he 
said.  "  In  fact,  we're  received  at  Titania's 
court.  Eh,  Lois  ?  A  little  girl  who  doesn't 
believe  in  fairies  is  worse  than  a  whole  town 
full  of  atheists.  We'll  talk  to  you  about 
them  when  we  get  indoors." 

They  came  in  time  to  a  cottage  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  Lionel  held  on  to  Ruth 
with  one  hand  while  he  fumbled  for  a  key 
in  his  pocket  with  the  other.  It  was  Ruth 
who  broke  a  long  silence. 

"  Mr.  Wenslow  lives  here,"  she  volun- 
teered. 

"  Ah,  so  you  know  him,  do  you  ?  But  he 
doesn't  live  here  now.  He's  let  it  to  us  for 
six  months,  which  means  to  say  that  we're 
taking  care  of  it  for  him." 

"  It  belongs  to  father,"  said  Ruth. 
"  All  the  cottages  around  here  belong  to 
father." 

The  husband  and  wife  exchanged  glances. 

"  Then,"  said  Lionel,  "  you  live  at  the 
Manor,  Miss  Snooks,  and  your  name  is  not 
really  Miss  Snooks,  but  Miss  Hapcott." 

The  little  girl  let  drop  her  head  wearily. 

"  Yes,  I'm  Ruth  Hapcott,  and — and  I'm 
very  tired." 

"  You  can  rest,  dear,  now,"  said  Lois. 
To  her  husband  she  added  in  a  low  voice  : 
"  We  had  better  send  Mary  up  to  the  Manor 
at  once.  They  must  be  very  anxious.  I 
suppose  they'll  send  a  carriage  down  for 
her." 

Inside,  the  cottage  was  prettily  furnished 
in  a  comfortable  and  unpretentious  way. 
In  the  long,  low-ceilinged  front  room, 
whither  she  was  led,  a  large  settee  seemed  to 
open  its  arms  to  the  tired  little  girl.  With 
a  sigh  she  sank  into  the  embrace  of  its 
soft  cushions  and  snuggled  down. 

"  If  there  were  only  fairies  !  "  she 
murmured  faintly. 

Lionel  went  to  the  sideboard  and  poured 
out  a  glass  of  lemonade,  which  he  handed  to 
the  child. 

"  Miss  Snooks,"  said  he,  "  drink  this  to 
the  health  of  all  the  small  people  in  Fairy- 
land. You  are  young  and  should  be  wise. 
Don't  be  foolish  like  your  elders.  The 
fairies  are  strange  people.  They  leave  us  so 
quickly  and  sometimes  for  so  little  cause." 

"  You  don't  really  believe  in  them,"  Ruth 
said  dreamily. 

"  But  I  assure  you  I  do,"  he  answered. 
/       Lois  sat  beside  the  child  and  put  an  arm 
around  her. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  "  the  fairies  live  in 
Wonderland,   and  so  long   as  we  live  in 


Wonderland  they  are  with  us  always.  We 
nearly  lost  them  once.  Tell  her,  Lionel." 

"  She  wouldn't  understand,"  the  man 
answered.  "  Shall  I  play  on  the  fiddle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  tell  her  first.  Children  know 
more  than  you  think,  and  if  she  doesn't 
quite  grasp  your  meaning  now,  she  may 
remember  what  you  say  in  the  after  years, 
when  her  time  of  trial  is  at  hand." 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Miss  Snooks,"  he  said,  resting  a  hand 
upon  the  high  mantelshelf,  "  my  wife  and  I 
once  stood  on  the  borders  of  Wonderland. 
We  were  so  near  to  passing  outside,  and  then 
we  should  have  lost  the  fairies  for  ever. 
But  they  are  with  us  now — always  in  the 
woods  and  sometimes  in  the  house  on  quiet 
nights." 

"  Is  this  make-believe  ?  "  Ruth  asked,  her 
tired  eyes  kindling. 

"  No,  it's  the  solemn  truth.  Lois  and  I 
were  always  in  love  with  each  other,  but  it 
seemed  so  hard  to  marry.  She  is  very 
delicate,  and  would  have  died  if  she  had 
lived  long  in  the  big  town  where  my  business 
was.  And  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to 
give  up  my  work,  for  I  had  so  little  money 
besides  what  I  earned.  Somebody  else — a 
rich  man — wanted  to  marry  Lois.  Oh,  I 
assure  you,  the  fairies  were  very  anxious 
for  us.  You  see,  they  are  very  angry  if  two 
people  in  love  do  not  marry  and  live  happy 
ever  after. 

"  One  night  we  had  to  decide.  It  was  in 
a  little  summer-house,  covered  all  over  with 
wistaria,  in  Lois's  garden.  It  was  a  dreadful 
hour  for  both  of  us,  Miss  Snooks,  and  the 
fairies  were  ringed  about  us  outside,  watch- 
ing and  whispering  and  shaking  their  heads. 
You  see,  we  were  used  to  having  plenty  of 
money,  and  if  we  married  I  should  have  to 
give  up  my  business,  and  we  should  have 
to  go  and  live  in  the  country  and  be  very 
poor.  We  both  thought  that  we  couldn't 
be  happy  without  plenty  of  money,  and 
we  knew  that  we  couldn't  be  happy 
without  each  other.  But  the  fairies 
decided  for  us  in  the  end.  I  thought  I 
heard  them  laughing  when  it  was  all  over. 
Didn't  you,  Lois  ?  " 

Whilst  speaking,  he  stole  to  a  corner  of 
the  room,  took  a  fiddle  out  of  its  case,  and 
began  absently  to  tune  it. 

"  Miss  Snooks,"  he  continued,"  we  have 
been  married  a  long  time  now,  and  we  are 
very  poor,  but  we  have  never  been  so  happy. 
And — I  ask  you,  as  a  reasonable  young 
woman,  who  makes  us  happy  if  it  isn't  the 
fairies  ?  " 
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The  child  said  nothing,  but  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  with  sleepy,  wondering  eyes. 

"  One  of  these  days,"  the  man  went  on, 
"  when  you're  grown  up,  you  may  have  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  stay  with  the 
fairies  in  this  Wonderland  of  theirs.  And 
then  you  may  have  a  dim  memory  of  child- 
hood— two  stupid  people  in  a  little  cottage, 
a  pretty  lady  with  her  arm  about  you,  a 
big  ugly  man  hugging  a  riddle  and  talking 
to  you  in  a  dim  light.  And  it  may  happen 
that  you  will  remember  what  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you — that  the  fairies  are  very  real 
people,  and  that  without  them  there  is  no 
true  happiness.  Happiness  does  not  consist 
of  large  houses,  servants,  nice  things  to  eat. 
And  now — God  forgive  me  for  talking 
priggishness — I  am  going  to  play  you  a 
fairy  dance." 

He  tucked  the  fiddle  under  his  chin  and 
made  a  rapid  sweep  with  the  bow.  In  a 
moment  the  child's  eyes  were  closed  and 
opened  to  a  happy  vision  of  little  people 
dancing  in  and  out  between  buttercups  and 
daisies  in  rich  meadow  grasses.  It  seemed  to 


her  that  no  fiddle  was  playing,  but  that 
happy  children  were  laughing  in  the  dis- 
tance, birds  singing,  streams  flowing  merrily 
in  sunshine,  golden  lads  and  lassies  kissing 
under  boughs  laden  with  hawthorn  blossom. 

Lionel  went  on  with  his  music,  almost 
forgetting  the  child.  His  eyes  were  on  his 
wife,  and  her  gaze  met  and  held  his  in  the 
soft  light.  And  now  he  played  to  her,  and 
to  her  only,  a  tune  that  told  of  the  eternal 
youth  of  the  world. 

Presently,  when  his  hands  dropped,  and 
the  music  died  away,  leaving  only  a  faint 
ringing  in  the  room,  he  went  over  to  her  and 
kissed  her,  and  then  the  sleeping  child. 

Ruth  did  not  wake  until  a  grinding  of 
carriage  wheels  sounded  on  the  road  outside. 
Then  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
wonderingly  into  the  face  of  Lois  bending 
over  her. 

"  Why,"  she  murmured,  still  half  in  her 
dream,  "  I  believe  you're  a  fairy." 

"  Now,  that,"  said  Lionel,  "  is  just  what 
I  think  myself." 


THE  LITTLE  PIPER. 

A  CROSS  the  world  and  farther  yet 
**    Alone  he  pipes  whom  all  forget, 
A  simple  strain  and  only  one; 
Yet  suns  shall  fail  ere  it  be  done, 
And  all  the  stars  in  ruin  set. 

And  though  in  wastes  with  briars  beset 
His  little  pipe  such  blooms  beget 
As  mark  the  ways  Spring  travels  on 
Across  the  world; 


Though  at  its  sound  the  violet 
In  April  woodlands  dewy=wet 
Glow  like  the  rose  of  Babylon ; 
Witless  he  wonders  how  such  tone 
Can  sound  through  all  our  surge  and  fret 
Across  the  world. 

F.  M.  HALLWARD. 
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SERGEANT  DONALD  MACNAUGHT, 
B  Section,  Frontier  Police,  came 
out  of  the  Superintendent's  office 
with  his  head  in  the  air  and  the  assurance 
that  the  commission  provisionally  promised 
him  was  as  good  as  in  his  pocket.  True,  he 
was  a  stranger  in  the  Harris  Fork  district, 
having  been  moved  there  quite  recently 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  this  was  un- 
deniably a  drawback  out  there  in  the  wild, 
where  local  knowledge  is  a  big  asset  in  the 
tracking  down  of  criminals.  But  then  Mac- 
naught  had  a  proper  conceit  of  himself, 
which  usually  goes  with  a  Scotchman  who 
happens  to  be  born  in  Belfast.  And,  more- 
over, Superintendent  Donovan  had  given 
him  a  free  hand,  so  it  was  up  to  him  to 
justify  himself  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
emerge  triumphantly  in  the  silver  stripes 
that  marked  the  higher  rank. 

And,  so  far  as  the  ambitious  Sergeant 
could  see,  the  matter  was  pretty  plain 
sailing.  He  had  laid  his  plans  before  the 
Superintendent,  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  map,  and  the  great  man  had  been 
pleased  to  nod  his  approval.  Beyond 
question,  the  quarry,  in  the  shape  of  that 
reckless  desperado  Jimmy  Hayes,  had  been 
marked  down  only  the  day  before  in  the 
settlement  on  the  far  side  of  the  foot-hills 
which  were  known  as  Eagle  Ridge.  Hayes 
had  come  there  in  one  of  his  meteoric 
flights,  ostensibly  to  bury  his  wife?  but 
really  to  display  himself  in  his  most  heroic 
light  to  an  admiring  community  which,  be 
it  whispered,  tendered  to  the  desperado  its 
entire  sympathy.  They  were  a  wild,  rather 
lawless  lot  out  there,  and  brute  force  was 
a  ritual.  Besides,  Jimmy  Hayes  was  a  man 
of  undeniable  courage  and  resource,  a  sort 
of  Western  Robin  Hood,  with  a  dash  of 
Claude  Duval,  and  in  his  more  conventional 
days  had  been  exceedingly  popular.     Then 


the  wild  blood  in  him  had  broken  out,  away 
down  west  at  Dingo  City,  where  he  had 
found  himself  involved  with  a  set  of 
gamblers  who  had  the  temerity  to  try  and 
rob  him  under  the  guise  of  a  friendly  game 
of  poker.  There  had  been  trouble  over  that, 
and  Hayes  had  got  away,  leaving  one  man 
for  dead.  That  was  merely  an  incident. 
He  lay  low  till  that  was  forgotten,  then 
returned  to  Harris  Fork,  where  he  was  in 
partnership  with  a  sort  of  hybrid  Jew  called 
Marks  —  a  partnership  which  for  a  time 
was  exceedingly  successful.  This  was  owing 
almost  entirely  to  Hayes's  courage  and 
resource,  and  it  might  have  ended  in 
fortune  on  both  sides  but  for  the  fact  that 
Hayes  had  journeyed  once  more  to  Dingo 
City,  where  there  had  been  more  trouble 
with  his  old  antagonists,  and  where  another 
6f  them  had  bitten  the  dust.  There 
was  a  hue  and  cry  after  this,  so  that  for 
many  months  it  was  impossible  for  Hayes 
to  show  himself  at  Harris  Fork,  and  after 
a  time  rumour  had  it  that  he  was  dead. 

At  any  rate,  Harris  Fork  saw  him  no 
more  for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  during 
which  his  wife  did  not  hear  from  him, 
though  she  always  declared  that  he  would 
come  back  one  of  these  days. 

She  was  a  little,  fragile  flower  of  a  woman, 
totally  unfitted  for  those  high,  cold  altitudes, 
with  their  terrible  winter  of  snow 
and  frost,  but  there  was  no  denying  her 
courage  and  her  hopefulness  that  some  day, 
when  the  partnership  would  be  dissolved, 
she  and  Hayes  could  go  down  South.  The 
partnership  was  dissolved,  after  Hayes's 
disappearance,  by  Marks,  who  cut  it 
abruptly  short  with  the  statement  that  he 
had  lost  money  over  it,  and  that,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  Mrs.  Hayes  could  shift 
for  herself.  In  other  words,  he  robbed  her 
in  the  most  cold-blooded  fashion,  so  that 
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she  had  to  go  out  into  the  settlement  and  get 
her  own  living.  And  this  she  did  until'  the 
hard  work  became  too  much  for  her,  and 
just  as  winter  was  setting  in,  she  died — 
murdered,  the  women  said,  to  put  money 
in  the  pockets  of  a  scoundrel. 

And  then,  on  the  day  of  her  funeral,  Hayes 
put  in  a  dramatic  appearance.  Where  he 
came  from  and  how  he  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, nobody  could  tell.  He  just  appeared 
out  of  nowhere  by  the  side  of  the  grave, 
and  when  the  ceremony  was  over  he  set 
out,  with  a  cold  grey  eye  and  a  grim  line 
between  his  brows,  to  look  for  Marks.  But 
Marks  had  somehow  got  to  know  what  had 
happened,  and  he  wTas  nowhere  to  be  found. 
He  was  found  at  last,  and  what  Hayes 
regarded  as  an  ill-directed  shot  smashed 
his  shoulder-blade.  Hayes  probably  left 
him  for  dead,  and  promptly  disappeared. 
He  would  have  stayed,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  and  faced  the  music,  but 
as  there  was  a  warrant  out  against  him  on 
two  other  charges,  he  probably  realised  the 
slenderness  of  his  chances  and  vanished. 
Within  an  hour  the  Superintendent  at 
Harris  Fork  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
facts.  He  may  have  had  his  own  ideas  on 
the  subject,  but  his  duty  was  plain.  He 
had  to  arrest  Hayes,  and,  as  he  himself  was 
wanted  elsewhere,  he  had  placed  the  matter 
in  Macnaught's  hands.  The  Sergeant 
worked  it  all  out.  He  himself  would  ride 
over  in  the  direction  of  Harris  Fork,  and 
-two  sections  were  telegraphed  to  meet  him 
from  the  frontier  on  the  far  side  of  Eagle 
Ridge.  They  would  thus  take  the  criminal 
between  them,  and  the  rest  would  be  easy. 

So  Macnaught  mounted  his  horse  and 
started  out  to  cross  fifteen  miles  of  broken 
mountain  country  between  the  station  and 
Eagle  Ridge.  He  had  his  map  in  his  hand, 
and  a  photograph  of  the  criminal,  together 
with  his  description  He  glanced  at  it  again 
as  he  jogged  along.  Hayes,  according  to 
the  printed  matter,  was  a  big,  well-knit  man, 
apparently  about  forty,  with  a  clean-shaven 
broad  face.  The  characteristics  were  not 
particularly  marked,  but  it  was  good  enough 
for  Sergeant  Macnaught,  and  he  was  feeling 
on  good  terms  with  himself  as  he  made  his 
way  between  the  rocky  passes  to  the  high 
ground,  with  its  fringes  of  pine,  and  visions 
of  promotion  lay  before  him.  He  was  a 
kindly  man,  was  Macnaught,  despite  the 
grim  current  of  blood  in  his  veins,  because, 
you  see,  his  mother  had  been  Irish,  and 
there  were  times  when  the  sentimental 
mood  dominated  him. 


He  was  not  thinking  of  that  now — he  was 
thinking  what  the  Superintendent  had  said, 
and  he  was  just  a  little  uncertain  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  weather.  For  the  first  big 
snows  of  the  year  were  due,  there  had  been 
a  hard  frost  last  night,  and  the  weather  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  the  puny  schemes  of 
men  in  that  wild  North- West  Territory.  In 
;  the  ordinary  way  the  ride  to  Eagle  Ridge 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  picnic,  but  if  the 
snow  came,  then  it  might  end  in  a  race 
for  life. 

And  over  the  high  ground  beyond,  at  the 
back  of  the  nodding  pines  which  looked 
down  on  Eagle  Ridge,  there  were  broken 
ragged  splashes  of  cloud  that  gradually 
marshalled  themselves  together  till  the 
blackness  of  the  pines  was  no  blacker  than 
the  sky  beyond.  And  then,  when  Macnaught 
was  about  half-way,  the  snow  came  down  in 
earnest. 

It  began  with  fine  particles  like  spray; 
then,  as  the  wind  increased,  it  howled  and 
swirled  round  Macnaught's  head  till  his  eyes 
were  blind  and  he  could  see  but  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  him.  It  was  as  if  the  whole 
world  had  been  blotted  out  in  a  deluge  of 
white — a  howling,  roaring  world  with  a 
wind  thrumming  in  the  pines  like  harp- 
strings.  It  went  on  until  the  horse  pul]ed 
up  and,  trembling  in  every  muscle,  refused 
to  go  any  further.  Macnaught  dropped  out 
of  the  saddle  and  sheltered  himself  as  best 
he  could  behind  his  faithful  beast.  He  stood 
there  for  an  hour,  until  he  was  frozen  to 
the  very  marrow,  until  every  object  in  the 
dreary  landscape  was  wiped  out,  and  until 
he  had  not  the  remotest  notion  where  he 
was.  The  white  spindrift  was  knee-deep,  and 
still  creeping  upwards  like  a  tide,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  Macnaught  recognised  his 
peril.  He  turned  his  back  to  the  wind 
and  looked  in  the  direction  whence  he  had 
come — that  was,  as  far  as  he  could  look 
any  way.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
might  have  been  inside  the  Arctic  Circle. 
He  dared  not  go  back  ;  to  go  forward  was 
equal  madness.  But  ever  and  again  a  torn 
wrack  in  the  cloud  showed  the  crest  of  pines 
on  the  distant  hill,  and  he  knew,  at  any  rate, 
that  Eagle  Ridge  lay  over  there.  So  he 
struggled  on,  walking  his  horse  with  in- 
creasing difficulty  at  every  step,  until  he 
could  move  no  further,  then  he  fell  help- 
lessly to  his  knees,  and  the  horse  rolled  over 
by  his  side. 

How  long  this  had  been  going  on  he  did 
not  know.  He  could  only  guess,  by  the 
fading  light,  that  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 


"  The  one  man  there  who  could  have  told  them  everything  sat  sucking  at  his  dead  pipe  and  stared  into  the  stove.' 


and  that,  unless  a  miracle  happened,  he 
would  never  see  Harris  Fork  again.  A 
certain  dumb  apathy  filled  him,  a  certain 
carelessness  as  to  the  future.  Well,  he  had 
done  his  best,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
He  would  not  be  the  first  Mounted  Police- 
man who  had  perished  by  the  wayside  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  slept  a  little, 


and  that  presently  he  woke  with  something 
calling  him.  The  wreaths  of  snow  were 
still  volleying  round  his  head,  the  white 
battalions  of  the  gale  were  still  screaming  in 
his  ears,  and  he  was  frozen  to  the  very  soul. 
But  surely  someone  was  calling  to  him, 
some  voice  in  his  ear  beckoning  him  on  ? 
Then  he  recognised  the  sound  as  that  of 
the  bark  of  a  dog. 


"  Either  Hayes  had  got  away  down  the  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  valleys  ...  or  he  had  been  caught  in  the 

big  storm  and  had  perished." 


A  dog  meant  human  companionship,  a 
sledge,  perhaps,  and  the  thought  of  it  gal- 
vanised Macnaught  into  life  He  struggled 
to  his  feet  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Then  the  dog  barked  again,  and  something 
that  sounded  like  a  faint  "  Hello  !  "  was 
borne  on  the  breast  of  the  gale.  Again 
Macnaught  shouted,  and  this  time  a  man 
unmistakably  replied. 

"  Here  we  are,"  the  voice  said.    "  I'll  find 

you." 

It  seemed  an  unconscionably  long  time — 
indeed,  it  was  upwards  of  an  hour — before 
two  hands  were  placed  under  Macnaught's 
arms  and  he  was  dragged  to  his  feet.  As  if 
conscious  that  help  was  at  hand,  the  horse 
rose,  too.  And  then  followed  a  breathless 
struggle  for  life,  which  ended  in  another 
hour  in  front  of  a  black  cavity  in  the  hillside 
— in  other  words,  a  cave  with  its  back 
to  the  wind,  into  which  Macnaught  was 
dragged,  together  with  his  weary  charger. 
Something  trickled  down  his  throat,  he 
was  conscious  of  warmth  and  the  cuddling 
caress  of  furs,  and  then  he  realised  that 
he  was  in  a  bit  of  a  cave  in  which  a  fire 
was  burning,  and  that  a  big  man,  with  a 
careworn  face  and  a  brown  beard  streaked 


with  grey,  was  looking  at  him  in  a  kindly 
fashion. 

"  That  was  a  close  call,"  the  stranger  said. 
"  Aye,  it  was  that,"  Macnaught  replied. 
"  But  for  you,  I  was  down  and  out  all 
right,  and  I'm  not  "going  to  thank  you.  You 
must  have  had  a  bit  of  a  struggle  getting 
me  here." 

"  Well,  you  are  here,"  the  stranger  said. 
"  And  now  let  me  give  you  something  to 
eat.  You  snuggle  up  in  those  furs  whilst  I 
fry  a  rasher  of  bacon.  This  isn't  going  to 
last  long  ;  we'll  have  the  frost  back  before 
daylight." 

Macnaught  ate  presently  and  got  his  pipe 
going.  Then  he  and  his  rescuer  began  to 
talk.  The  other  man  had  been  caught  on 
his  way  through  a  pine  path  whence  he  was 
going  down  to  the  plain  and  the  milder 
climate  on  the  other  side  of  the  divide. 
He  had  been  trading  up  at  Eagle  Ridge, 
and  had,  perhaps,  been  a  little  too  anxious 
to  get  through  the  pass  before  the  first 
snows  fell..  Luckily  for  him,  he  had  his 
provisions  and  his  dogs,  and  he  had  hit  the 
cave  in  the  hillside  just  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment.  His  name,  it  appeared,  was 
Prosser,  and  he  was  principally  concerned 
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in  the  fur  trade.  Then,  under  his  eyes,  he 
glanced  casually  at  Macnaught's  uniform. 

"  Policeman,  ain't  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That's  so,"  Macnaught  admitted.  "  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Eagle  Eidge  on  business." 

The  other  man  appeared  to  be  interested. 

"  I  think  I  can  guess,"  he  said.  "  After 
Jim  Hayes,  ain't  you  ?  " 

There  was  no  occasion  to  deny  the  fact, 
so  Macnaught  admitted  it.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  the  other  knew  anything  about  the 
criminal. 

"  I  have  met  him,"  Prosser  said.  "  Fact 
is,  Jim  and  I  were  quite  good  friends  at  one 
time.  He's  not  a  bad  sort,  but  has  a  devil  of  a 
temper,  and  is  quite  reckless  of  consequences 
when  he  is  roused.  I  was  down  at  Dingo 
City,  and  saw  both  those  troubles  he  was  in 
there.  And  you  can  take  it  from  me, 
stranger,  that  it  wasn't  his  fault  either  time. 
And  as  to  that  poisonous  scoundrel  Marks, 
I  ain't  blamin'  Jim  in  the  least.  When  you 
know  how  he  suffered  at  that  man's  hands, 
and  how  his  wife's  death  was  entirely  due 
to  that  villain,  you  would  have  been  sorry 
for  Jim,  policeman  though  you  are." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  him  now,"  Macnaught 
said.  "  But  then  my  private  opinion  has 
got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  half  I  hear  is 
true,  Marks  asked  for  all  he  got." 

"  Aye,  he  did  that,"  Prosser  said.  "  I 
knew  Mrs.  Hayes  well,  and  a  dearer  little 

woman But  I'm  not  going  into  that. 

So  you  expect  to  get  hold  of  Jim,  eh  ?  " 

"  Sure  to,"  Macnaught  said  laconically. 
"He.  must  have  been  mad  to  have  come 
back  like  that." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  the  other  man 
drawled,  as  he  sucked  thoughtfully  at  his 
pipe.  "  Jim  was  sure  fond  of  that  pretty 
little  wife  of  his.  And  I  think,  Sergeant,  if 
you  had  ever  seen  her " 

Prosser  broke  off  and  stared  intently 
into  the  stove  as  if  he  could  see  visions. 
He  stroked  his  beard  with  the  streaks  of 
grey  in  it,  and  his  eyes  had  a  far-away  look 
in  them. 

"  I  knew  Jim  Hayes  pretty  well,"  he 
went  on,  "  and  I  knew  what  he  had  to  put 
up  with.  A  plucky  little  woman,  she  was, 
and  never  said  a  word  when  Jim  made  up 
his  mind  to  come  up  here  prospecting  in 
the  mines.  Not  as  he  ever  meant  to  stay. 
His  idea  was  to  make  a  fortune  and  get 
South,  and  he  was  in  a  hurry,  too,  because 
he  could  see  what  the  winters  hereabouts 
were  doing  for  his  missus.  And  then  he 
struck  it,  him  and  Marks  together,  and  he 
did  all  the  work  and  took  all  the  risk — he 


had  plenty  of  that,  let  me  tell  you — until 
he  won  through  and  made  Marks's  fortune. 
Then  there  was  that  trouble  down  in  Dingo 
City.  He  ought  never  to  have  got  into  that 
by  rights,  but,  as  I  am  telling  you,  he  was 
always  a  headlong,  impulsive  sort  of  fool, 
and  he  wasn't  quite  as  good  at  poker  as  he 
thought  he  was.  But  he  wasn't  going  to 
be  robbed,  all  the  same,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Then  he  must  needs 
go  back  there  again,  right  amongst  'em,  and 
that  time  he  had  to  fight  for  his  life,  what- 
ever folks  may  say.  And  if  the  Sheriff 
hadn't  been  in  it,  and  hadn't  been  half 
afraid  of  the  gang,  no  more  would  have  been 
heard  of  it ;  but  they  made  it  out  wilful 
murder,  and  Jim,  he  had  to  fly.  Couldn't 
come  back  any  more,  couldn't  see  his  wife, 
though  he  wrote  to  her — wrote  her  a  letter 
that  she  never  got,  because  Marks  saw  to 
that.  And  when  he  heard  the  truth,  it  was 
too  late.  He  came  back  to  attend  his  wife's 
funeral  and  kill  Marks,  and,  if  I  know 
anything  of  Jim,  he's  plum  sorry  he  didn't 
succeed.  I  am  telling  you  all  this,  Sergeant, 
because  I  know  you  are  after  Jim — I  knew 
it  as  soon  as  I  saw  your  uniform.  You  were 
going  to  catch  him  between  two  fires  the 
other  side  of  Eagle  Eidge,  and,  but  for  this 
storm,  you  probably  would  have  done  so. 
Now,  isn't  that  right  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  right,"  Macnaught  agreed. 
"  But  I  doubt  if  we  shall  do  it  now.  He's 
probably  perished  in  this  storm,  and,  after 
what  you  have  told  me,  I  am  not  sorry, 
though,  mind  you,  there  was  promotion 
waiting  for  me." 

"  If  you  succeeded,  eh?  Well,  perhaps 
you  will  yet." 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  no  pleasant  job,  mine," 
Macnaught  said  in  half  extenuation. 

"  I  see — you  have  got  to  do  as  you  are 
told  ?  " 

"  That's  right,"  Macnaught  agreed.  "  But 
never  mind  about  Hayes.  You  saved  my 
life.  It  was  a  million  to  one  against  my 
getting  through,  and  almost  that  against 
us  finding  our  way  here.  And  you  must 
have  known  that,  though  you  didn't  mind 
taking  your  life  in  your  hands  with  about 
as  much  chance  of  finding  me  as  if  I  had 
been  no  more  than  a  flake  of  snow.  But  you 
did  it,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Prosser  said 
casually.  "It's  more  thanks  to  the  dog 
than  to  me." 

He  indicated  the  well-fed  dog  and  the 
horse  standing  patiently  in  the  corner,  and 
refused  to  hear  any  more.   So  they  sat  there 
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in  the  warmth,  half  buried  in  their  furs, 
listening  to  the  dying  storm  outside,  and 
conscious  presently  of  the  increasing  cold. 
Then  Prosser  rose  and  looked  outside  into 
a  still  white  world  where  the  wind  had  died 
to  nothing,  and  overhead  the  stars,  like 
spilt  sheaves  of  golden  grain,  burned  against 
a  sky  of  granite. 

"  It  will  be  fine  going  in  the  morning," 
Prosser  said.  "  Hard  as  iron  in  an  hour  or 
two,  by  which  time,  with  any  luck,  I'll  be 
through  the  pass  down  on  to  the  plains. 
But  it  will  come  back  again.  It  will  come 
again  before  noon." 

With  that  he  turned  in,  and  the  two  men 
slept.  It  was  broad  daylight  and  well  into 
the  marrow  of  the  morning  before  Mac- 
naught  crept  out  of  his  furs,  only  to  find 
that  Prosser  and  his  team  had  gone.  They 
must  have  been  gone  for  some  time,  for  the 
stove  had  burnt  low,  and  the  bacon  which 
Prosser  had  cooked  for  his  guest's  breakfast 
lay  tepid  in  its  pan.  Macnaught  wondered 
at  this  sudden  flight,  until  he  recollected  his 
host's  prophecy  that  the  storm  would  break 
again  before  long.  Outside,  the  snow  was 
frozen  so  hard  that  the  tracks  of  the  sledge 
were  none  too  well  marked.  Over  behind 
Eagle  Eidge  there  was  a  violet  haze,  and 
near  at  hand  a  faint  murmur  within  the 
pines  that  warned  Macnaught  of  what  was 
coming  in  the  near  future.  So  he  hurried 
through  his  breakfast  and  slung  himself 
on  the  back  of  his  horse  presently,  and 
crossed  the  frozen  plain  in  the  direction  of 
the  settlement.  He  hurled  along  almost 
recklessly,  for  long  before  he  reached  Eagle 
Eidge  the  white  cohorts  were  dancing 
about  his  head,  so  that  he  made  the  town 
and  the  big  general  store  there  with  some 
difficulty.  No  sooner  was  he  inside,  seated 
in  front  of  the  stove,  before  the  storm  came 
down  again  in  earnest.  He  sat  there,  turning 
over  the  events  of  the  past  few  hours  in  his 
mind,  and  hoping  that  Prosser  was  through 
the  pass  before  the  demons  of  the  air  broke 
out  again. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  men  seated  round 
the  stove,  members  of  the  settlement,  hard, 
lean  settlers,  miners  and  others,  discussing 
the  weather  in  their  slow  and  deliberate 
way,  when  the  door  of  the  store  was  flung 
open  and  three  men  entered.  Macnaught 
recognised  them  at  a  glance.  They  were  the 
sergeant  and  two  troopers  who  had  been 
told  off  to  help  him.  One  look  into  their 
faces,  and  Macnaught  knew  that  they  had 
failed.  And  the  other  men  seated  round 
the  stove  looked,  too.    They  wanted  no  one 


to  tell  them  what  this  detachment  of 
Mounted  Police  was  doing  in  Eagle  Eidge. 
Macnaught  saw  a  smile  pass  from  face  to 
face,  a  smile  of  quiet  triumph,  as  he  knew, 
and  an  indication  that  these  people  here  were 
all  on  the  side  of  Hayes.  And  they  knew 
that  justice  had  been  baffled. 

"Hello!  So  you've  got  here?"  Macnaught's 
fellow-sergeant  greeted  him.   "  Any  luck  ?  " 

"  Most  infernally  lucky  to  get  here," 
Macnaught  said. 

"  Same  here,"  the  other  man  responded. 
"  The  storm  caught  us  last  night,  and  we 
had  to  stop.  Question,  where  is  he  now  ? 
Any  of  you  men  seen  Jim  Hayes  ?  " 

Again  the  slow  smile  went  round  the 
stove  like  a  mental  telegraphy.  The 
police  had  failed,  and  every  man  listening 
rejoiced  in  the  fact.  A  lean  individual 
seated  in  a  corner  turned  slowly  to  the 
questioner. 

"  Not  since  yesterday  morning,"  he 
drawled.  "  Jim,  he  come  unexpected,  just 
out  of  nowhere,  as  it  might  be.  And  we  'uns 
here  thinkin'  him  dead,  and  not  one  of  us 
expecting  him.  He  didn't  come  as  you  'uns 
come  now,  sitting  round  the  stove  and 
passin'  the  time  o'  day.  He  come  and 
stands  by  the  side  o'  the  grave  where  we  was 
burying  that  wife  o'  his.  It  were  yesterday 
mornin',  an'  most  of  us  had  turned  out, 
because,  you  see,  Jim's  wife,  she  were  sort 
o'  popular,  an'  there  wasn't  one  of  us  as 
wasn't  ready  to  lend  her  a  helpin'  hand. 
She'd  have  died  earlier,  she  would,  but  for 
some  of  us." 

"  Well,  get  on,"  the  Sergeant  said  im- 
patiently. 

"  You  asked  for  facts  an'  I'm  givin'  'em 
you,  pard,"  the  old  man  went  on.  "  If  ever 
a  woman  was  murdered,  it  were  Jim  Hayes's 
wife.  And  who  murdered  her  ?  It  were  that 
pesky  skunk  of  a  Marks— him  as  is  lyin'  in 
his  hut  now  with  a  bullet  through  the 
shoulder  that  ought  to  have  killed  him,  the 
dirty  swab.  Not  as  we  knew  it,  because  we 
didn't  know  as  the  claim  had  turned  out  so 
well.  But  we  know  it  now,  because  yester- 
day, Jim  he  up  and  told  us." 

"  Oh,  do  get  on !  "  the  Sergeant  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Oh,  I'm  comin'  to  it  all  right,  mister. 
There  we  was  round  the  grave  of  the  whitest 
little  woman  in  the  State,  and  she  done  to 
death  by  Marks  because  he  thought  her 
husband  was  gone,  and  that  he  could  rob 
her  of  what  was  her  due,  and  she  working 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  half 
dying  o'  the  cold  !   And  if  we'd  only  known 
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it,  we'd  have  had  his  black  heart  out  o'  him 
long  ago  !  " 

The  Sergeant  stirred  impatiently,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  the  speaker. 

"  We  was  standin'  round  the  grave,"  he 
said,  "  an'  parson,  he  just  spoke  his  last 
piece,  when  there  comes  a  man  pushing  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  right  and  left,  and 
he  stands  by  the  side  o'  the  grave  an'  looks 
down  at  it  sorrowful  like,  though  his  face 
was  hard  enough  as  if  it  had  been  frozen. 
And  there  'e  stands,  and  we  wonderin',  till 
I  looks  at  'im  again,  with  his  bowed  head 
and  bent  shoulders,  and  that  brown  beard 
o'  his  with  the  streaks  o'  grey  in  it,  an'  I  says 
to  myself  :  '  By  the  livin'  Moses,  if  it  ain't 
Jim  Hayes  ! '  An'  Jim  Hayes  it  was — aye, 
Jim  right  enough." 

The  old  man  paused,  with  some  sense 
of  the  dramatic  values,  and  gazed  trium- 
phantly around  him.  Macnaught  sat  there, 
the  illumination  almost  blinding  him. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  he  hoped  was  steady.  "  How  long  had 
Jim  Hayes  had  a  beard  ?  From  our  descrip- 
tion of  him " 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  that,"  the 


old  man  said  obstinately.  "  He  used  to  be 
smooth-faced,  but  he's  got  a  beard  now 
right  enough,  and  it  was  Jim,  too.  I  calls 
out,  and  the  others  see  I  was  right,  an' 
Jim,  he  turns  to  us  when  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  asks  where  Marks  was,  and  when 
we'd  heard  his  story  we  told  him.  So  he 
lays  out  for  Marks,  an'  late  in  the  afternoon 
he  got  him.  Left  him  for  dead.  Then  he 
gets  his  team  together  and  ofE  he  goes. 
And  that's  the  truth,  Sergeant,  as  any 
man  around  the  stove  will  tell  you." 

A  long'  silence  followed,  whilst  every 
man  was  turning  the  problem  over  in  his 
mind.  Either  Hayes  had  got  away  down 
the  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  valleys  on 
his  way  to  the  frontier,  where  he  would  be 
safe,  or  he  had  been  caught  in  the  big 
storm  and  had  perished.  As  to  this,  they 
would  know  in  time.  But  the  one  man 
there  who  could  have  told  them  everything 
sat  sucking  at  his  dead  pipe  and  stared 
into  the  stove. 

For  Macnaught  knew  that  Hayes  had  got 
away  in  safety,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  one  incident  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  North-Western  Police  that 
would  never  be  told. 


SEA    NOCTURNE. 

T    IQHTS  on  the  sea-line  go, 
"    Vibrating  to  and  fro, 
Errant,  mysterious,  low, 

Soon  bright,  soon  dwindled  ; 
But  that  one  steadfast  spark 
That  cleaves  the  tangible  dark, 
For  what  all-fortunate  bark 

Is  it  enkindled  ? 


With  far-flung  beam  it  stands, 
On  rough  and  perilous  lands, 
Warning  with  upraised  hands 

The  grey  shipmasters ; 
Why  did  no  beacon  free 
Flare  out  o'er  Life's  broad  sea, 
To  warn  and  presage  me 

Of  Love's  disasters  ? 

MAY  BYRON. 


SPEAKING     GENERALLY. 


Jones:    TTullo!     There's  Tomkins,  who's  just  got  in  for  Blytheborough.     He's  one  of  the' revolting 
Liberals,  isn't  he? 
Old   Clubman  :    Personally,  sir,  I  consider  all  Liberals  revolting ' 
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MY   FIRST   BANK  ACCOUNT. 
Jly  Grace  Jfordham  JSpenee. 

For  years  past  I  have  longed  to  have  a  bank 
account  of  my  own,  because  a  lot  of  my  friends 
have,  and  swagger  about  it.  But  I  never 
liked  to  ask  him  for  one,  because  he  has  always 
kept  me  well  provided  with  money,  and  never 
murmured  at  the  bills  put  before  him.  Of  course 
"  him  "  and  "  he  "  is  the  happy  man  who  has 
the  privilege  of  paying  for  my  board,  lodging, 
clothes,  jewellery,  etc.,  in  return  for  which  I 
do  him  the  inestimable  service  of  spending 
the  money  that  he  earns.  The  other  day  I 
placed  an  unusually  large  collection  of  bills 
on  his  dressing-table,  which  is  my  delicate  way 
of  drawing  his  attention  to  them.  He  stuck 
them  in  his  pocket,  all  except  one,  upon  which 
he  wiped  his  razor — his  delicate  way  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  used  up  all 
the  scraps  of  paper  hung  on  the  looking-glass. 

In  the  evening  he  brought  back  the  bundle 
of  bills  and  corresponding  cheques,  and 
remarked  brutally  that  he  didn't  see  why  he 
should  have  the  bother  of  drawing  cheques 
as  well  as  earning  the  money.  Then  he  produced 
two  more,  saying  that  one  of  them  was  for  the 
bill  on  which  he  had  wiped  his  razor.    He  had 


taken  note  of  the  amount  and  name  ;  it  was 
for  the  "  dram  shop,"  the  pleasant  name  he 
applies  to  big  Oxford  Street  drapsrs,  declaring 
that  no  woman  can  pass  their  shop  without 
going  in  to  buy  something.  The  other  was 
for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  made  payable 
to  little  me. 

"  What's  this  for  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  a  present,"  he  replied;  "it's 
for  you  to  open  a  bank  account  with  and  to 
pay  bills  with.  When  it's  running  dry,  let 
me  know,  and  I'll  fill  it  up  again." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  open  it,  and  at  what 
bank  ? "   I  began. 

"  Oh,  the  nearest  branch  of  any  big  bank 
will  do,  and  open  it  in  the  usual  way." 

Then  he  hastily  took  the  pink  tape  off  a 
big  bundle  of  papers,  and  I  durst  not  ask  any 
more. 

Next  morning  we  went  to  look  for  the  bank 
that  was  to  have  the  honour  of  my  account. 
The  "  we  "  was  myself  and  my  sister,  who 
considers  herself  a  financial  authority.  We 
were  going  to  walk  into  the  nearest  bank, 
when  she  recollected  there  was  one  in  a  far 
handsomer  building  a  hundred  yards  further. 
After  studying  them  both  carefully,  we  came 
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to  the  conclusion  the  further  one  was  safer, 
for  the  rent  must  have  been  twice  as  big,  and 
it  had  a  much  larger  brass  plate.  I  confess 
that  I  felt  a  little  hurt  that  it  was  the  sub- 
manager,  and  not  the  real  manager,  who  took 
charge  of  me.  Of  course  he  made  no  trouble 
about  opening  an  account — not  likely — and 
he  gave  me  a  funny  little  cheque  book,  and  a 
sort  of  washing  book  with  a  black  leather 
cover  and  a  wallet,  and  another  funny  one 
that  I  did  not  understand,  which  he  called 
a  "  paying  in  "  book.  We  were  just  marching 
off,  when  he  said :  "  What  about  your  signature, 
madam  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  about  it  ?  "   I  said,  and  I  re- 
gretted the  phrase,  for  one  of  the  girls  behind 
the  counter  tittered.      Of   course   they  ought 
not    to    have    girls    in 
banks :   it    doesn't    in- 
spire confidence. 

Then  I  explained 
that  I  wrote  my  name 
in  several  different 
ways ,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without 
a  hyphen,  and  he  said 
that  would  never  do, 
and  I  must  always  sign 
cheques  in  the  same 
way,  which  seems 
ridiculously  narrow- 
minded,  but  men  are 
so  fussy  about  details  ; 
and  he  made  me  sign 
my  name  in  a  book, 
and,  being  anxious  to 
oblige  him,  I  immedi- 
ately made  a  copy  of 
this  signature  on  the 
back  of  my  cheque 
book,  so  as  to  be  certain 
of  signing  the  same 
way  every  time.  The 
man  smiled  rather  pro- 
vokingly ,  and  observed : 
"That's  a  very  good 
method  of  yours, 
madam,  and  it  will  save 
a  lot  of  trouble  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to 
forge  your  signature  to 
have  a  specimen  before 
him."  And  that  horrid 
girl  giggled  again — one 
of  those  girls  who  look  as  though  they  were 
born  with  a  pince-nez.  I  hastily  blotted  the 
signature  out,  making  a  dreadful  mess  with  the 
ink,  and  marched  home. 

Funnily  enough,  I  had  no  need  to  draw  a 
cheque  for  several  days,  which  was  rather  dis- 
appointing. However,  on  the  Friday — always 
an  unlucky  day — Jane,  our  maid,  who,  alas, 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  present  obtainable 
staff,  asked  for  her  wages,  and  I  proudly 
drew  a  cheque  for  her.  At  least,  I  drew  two, 
since  my  sister  pointed  out  that  the  first  had 
not  got  the  signature  we  agreed  upon  with  the 


Patient  :  I've  tried  no  end  of  remedies,  doctor, 
but  I  get  stouter  every  day.  Now,  what  can  you 
suggest  to  reduce  it? 

Specialist:  Have  you  tried  strap-hanging  on 
the  Underground  at  busy  hours  ? 


sub -manager.  I  did  it  very  carefully,  copying 
a  model  I  had  in  the  shape  of  a  cheque  which 
had  just  arrived  for  my  husband,  whose  letters 
I  always  open — at  least,  those  that  come  to  the 
house,  and  not  to  his  chambers. 
"  What's  this,  mum  ?  "  said  Jane. 
"For  your  wages,"  I  answered.  "Take  it 
to  the  bank  and  they'll  give  you  the 
money." 

"  I  don't  hold  with  banks,  mum,"  she  said, 
"  for  my  pore  father  lost  a  lot  of  his  savings 
in  a  goose  club." 

"You  go  off  to  the  bank,  Jane,"  I  replied, 
"  and  they  will  give  you  money  for  that  piece 
of  paper."  And  off  she  went,  after  spending 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  dressing  herself  and 
titivating,  in  order  to  fascinate  the  bank 
manager — at  which 
waste  of  time  I  smiled, 
guessing  that  she  would 
have  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  girl  clerks 
instead. 

Twenty  minutes  later 
Jane  burst  in  the  room 
like  an  air  raid. 

"  I  wish  to  give  a 
month's  notice,  mum, 
and  I'm  leaving  to- 
morrow, and  I  know  I 
am  not  entitled  to,  but 
you  can  keep  that  piece 
of  paper  instead  of  a 
month's  wages."  And 
she  flung  the  cheque 
on  the  table  crumpled 
up  into  a  ball. 

"What  does  this 
mean  ?  "  I  asked 
haughtily. 

"  I  went  to  the  bank, 
mum,  as  you  told  me, 
mum,  and  looked  about 
for  a  man  to  give  the 
piece  of  paper  to,  but 
could  only  see  girls,  and 
one  of  them — a  cat  with 
gig-lamps  on — says, 
*  What  do  you  want, 
miss  ?  '  and  I  says,  '  I 
want  the  money  foi 
this.'  And  she  looks  at 
it  and  says,  '  You  will 
have  to  pay  this  in 
through  your  bank  account,  and  you  will  have 
to  write  your  name  on  it  first. ' 

"  '  What's  that  ?  '  says  I.  '  Whose  leg  are 
you  pulling?  I  suppose  you  haven't  got  the 
money  handy,  and  are  making  an  excuse.  I 
knew  there  was  some  catch  about  it.'  And  she 
says  :  *  Don't  you  talk  to  me  like  that,  my 
girl  !  '  And  I  says,  *  Who  told  you  to  call  me 
"  my  girl  "  ?  '  And  then  a  large  man  with  flat 
feet  and  a  uniform  came  up  and  says,  '  Now, 
off  you  go.  This  ain't  a  post  office,  for  you  to 
stand  arguing  in.'  And  he  hustles  me  out."  And 
then  Jane  burst  into  tears  and  declared  she  had 
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never  been  so  treated  in  her  life,  which  was 
probably  true. 

It  didn't  take  me  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  dress  and  titivate.  I  was  inside  that  bank 
within  five  minutes.  "I  want  to  speak  to  the 
manager,"  I  said  with  dignity,  and  out  came 
the  sub -manager.     I  thought  he  would  do. 

"  Nice  kind  of  bank  this  !  "  said  I.  "There 
are  a  hundred  pounds  of  my  money  you  have 
had  for  nearly  a  week,  and  you  won't  pay  my 
first  cheque,  a  month's  wages  to  my  maid — 
only  four  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  ;  though,  goodness  knows,  it's  a  ridiculous 
sum  for  a  girl  like  that,  who  is  not  worth  more 
than  twenty  pounds  a  year  ;  but  it's  hard  to 
get  them  at  any  price  nowadays,  and  precious 
little  good  when  you  have  got  them,  what  with 
two  afternoons  and  evenings  out,  and  no  hot 
dinner  on  Sunday,  and  odd  holidays  for  funerals 
and  other  festivities  all  the  time " 

He  interrupted  me  when  I  was  going  strong. 


the  forehead  with  his  open  hand.  And  the  girl 
with  the  gig- lamps  suddenly  choked  and  nearly 
fell  off  her  stool,  and  dropped  a  lot  of  coppers 
she  was  counting.  The  man  pulled  himself 
together,  controlling  himself  with  an  effort. 

"  I  think  you  informed  me  your  husband  is  a 
barrister,  madam.  The  best  thing  would  be  for 
you  to  explain  the  whole  affair  to  him." 

So  I  marched  out  with  the  piece  of  paper  and 
took  a  taxi  to  my  husband's  chambers,  as  I 
thought  he  ought  to  know  at  once  how  the  bank 
was   behaving,   and  we   nearly  had  our  first 


THE    APT     COMPARISON. 


Chairman  (introducing   candidate  for  municipal  honours):    Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'll  say 
nothing  further  about  our  worthy  friend  on  my  right— it  would  only  be      painting  the  lily    ! 


"  Excuse  me,  madam,  but  really  we  are  not 
in  fault.     The  cheque  is  crossed,  madam." 

"  Grossed  ?  "  I  said.  "  What  does  that 
mean?  It's  just  like  one  that  my  husband 
received  this  morning." 

"  Naturally,  madam ;  but  those  two  lines  you 
have  drawn  across  it  mean  that  it's  crossed,  and 
only  payable  through  a  bank." 

"  And  isn't  this  a  bank  ?  "  I  asked  trium- 
phantly. 

As  I  uttered  this,  he  said  "  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  " — in 
English,  of  course— and  hit  himself  violently  on 


quarrel — in  twenty  years ;  for  the  brute  laughed 
uproariously,  and  then  said  it  was  a  glorious 
thing  for  the  country  that  at  last  women  had 
got  the  vote,  thanks  to  which,  no  doubt,  we 
should  soon  get  rid  of  our  financial  entangle- 
ments. However,  he  stopped  laughing  when  I 
told  him  that  Jane  was  leaving ;  and  despite 
our  explanations  and  entreaties,  and  the  offer 
of  an  extra  ten  pounds  a  year,  she  has  left. 
With  my  husband's  help,  I  have  drawn  out  all 
the  money  and  closed  the  account :  cash  is 
good  enough  for  me. 
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THE    VEGETARIAN    POET. 

(A  writer  complains  that    only  one   poet  has  sung   the 

praises  of  the  kitchen   garden.     We   will  now  strive   to 

remedy  this  state  of  affairs.) 

Some  poets  go  into  the  garden, 
But  only  have  eyes  lor  the  rose, 

And  their  hearts  against  cabbages  harden. 
Oh,  number  me  not  amongst  those! 

Of  the  plot  that's  reserved  for  the  kitchen, 
Loud  paeans  of  praise  I  will  shout, 

So  come'to  that  region  bewitchin* 
Where  the  brussels  do  nothing  but  sprout. 

Sweet  thoughts  of  cool  salads  come  gushing, 
As  I  gaze  on  the  lettuce  and  beet, 


"  I'm  sorry,  young  man,"  said  the  chemist, 
as  he  eyed  the  small  boy  over  the  counter,  "  but 
I  can  only  give  you  half  as  much  castor  oil  for 
the  money  as  I  used  to." 

The  boy  blithely  handed  him  the  coin. 
"  Never  mind,"  he  remarked.     "  The  stuff's  for 


The  census-taker  runs  up  against  many 
amusing  experiences.  Chief  among  these  are 
the  explanations  some  people  offer  for  the 
various  answers  they  make  to  questions  put 
to  them. 

One  of  the  oensus  collectors  asked  a  woman 
whether  she  could  read.     She  answered  rather 


DESSERT    IN    THE    KUUSEIIY. 


Mother:    Johnnie,  did  you  give  Kitty  the  lion's  share  of  that  orange,  as  I  told  you  to  do? 
Kitty  :    No,  mummie,  he  didn't  give  me  an}*-  at  all. 
Johnnie  :    Well,  how  could  I  ?    Lions  don't  eat  oranges. 


And  note  the  tomato  is  blushing 
For  joy  that  it's  ready  to  eat. 

The  scent  of  the  sage,  which  is  blending 
With  onions,  brings  tears  to  my  eye. 

To  think  of  the  beautiful  ending 
Reserved  for  them  both  by  and  by. 

Vet  one  thing  my  feelings  will  harrow: 
It's  not  that  the  peas  suggest  lamb, 

But  the  sight  of  an  innocent  marrow 
That's  doomed  to  be  turned  into  jam  | 


hesitatingly    that    she   could    not,   and    then 
hastened  to  explain  : 

"I  never  went  to  school  but  one  day,  and 
that  was  in  the  evening,  and  we  hadn't  no 
light,  and  the  teacher  didn't  come." 


A  political  speaker  was  criticising  the  policy 
of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  Income 
Tax. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  they'll  keep  cutting  the 
wool  off  the  sheep  that  lays  the  golden  eggs 
until  they  pump  it  dry  \  " 
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A   WAYSIDE    TRAGEDY. 
Tiy  A.  F.  Hutt. 

"  Well,  good-bye,"  I  said.  "  Thunder  is 
panting  to  start.     Sure  you  won't  come  ?  " 

"  Please  take  it  away  "  said  my  wife.  "  I'm 
certain  it  will  blow  up." 

I  waved  adieu,  threw  in  the  clutch,  and 
with  a  roar  and  a  lurch  my  gallant  little  Ford 
cruised  odorously  down  Chestnut  Avenue.  We 
reached  the  high-road  without  mishap,  and 
Thunder  settled  down  to  a  steady  "  twenty." 

We  were  nearing  Dullditch,  when  a  man 
squatting  by  the  roadside  began  to  wave 
frantically.  I  pulled  up  reluctantly  and  took 
stock  of  the  wayfarer.  He  wore  a  Norfolk 
jacket,  knickerbockers,  and  a  knapsack,  and  in 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  heavily  studded  boot. 


bockers  ?  A  walking  tour  is  excellent,  and  no 
man  can  be  held  responsible  for  a  sprained 
ankle,  but  knickerbockers  with  your  calves.  ..." 

14  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  grunted  James,  as 
we  breasted  the  hill. 

"  To  Dullditch,"  I  replied.  "  I  have  a  few 
purchases  to  make,  and  then  we  will  take  the 
short  cut  home  to  dinner  and  a  doctor." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  need  a  doctor,"  protested  James. 
"Just  an  ordinary  sprain,  you  know.  Needs  a 
rest,  that's  all." 

I  spent  a  busy  half-hour  in  the  village, 
executing  my  wife's  commissions  and  dis- 
patching numerous  hysterical  telegrams  on 
behalf  of  James,  before  starting  home. 

My  short  cut  proved  exceedingly  rough  going, 
and  Thunder  panted  in  an  alarmingly  asthmatic 


NO    MIXING 

Mrs.  O'Harrity  :  Now  put  in  another  pint. 

Milkman:  Why  didn't  ye  ask  for  a  quart  at  first  an'  be  done  with  it? 

~  "     " "  soul !     One  pint  is  fer  mcself  an'  t'other 


Mrs.  O'Harrity  :  Och,  bless  yer  soul ! 

"Awfully  sorry  to  bother  you,  but  J.'ve  gone 
lame !  "  he  shouted,  brandishing  the  boot. 

I  left  Thunder  snorting  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  moved  towards  the  tramp.  He 
stared  at  me  and  then  sat  upright.  "  Why, 
it's  Billy,"  he  cried— "  Billy  with  his  little 
box  of  tricks  1 " 

"  James,"  I  said  coldly,  "  when  will  you 
learn  wisdom  ?  Tramping  the  countryside  like 
a  pedlar  !  Can  you  manage  to  hop  over  to  the 
car  if  I  lend  you  an  arm  ?  " 

He  clambered  aboard,  and  proceeded  to  talk 
as  I  cranked  up  the  machine. 

"  Quite  so,"  I  said,  as  I  urged  the  unwilling 
car  uphill,  "but  why  the  atrocious  knicker- 


for  Mrs.  Casey. 


fashion.  I  let  the  car  out  to  its  limit,  and  we 
went  round  a  nasty  curve  on  two  wheels,  with 
James  muttering  darkly  of  Tanks.  There 
followed  a  sickening  lurch,  and  Thunder  stopped 
dead.  As  I  got  out  to  investigate,  I  became 
aware  of  a  strident  voice  hailing  me.  "  Hey, 
mister,"  said  the  voice,  "  I've  got  yer  number." 
And  a  yokel  came  quickly  round  the  bend. 
<:JargeI"  he  yelled  into  the  distance.  And 
then,  fixing  me  with  a  baleful  eye,  "  I've  got 
yer  number,"  he  repeated. 

A  moon-faced  constable  emerged  sheepishly 
from  the  hedge  and  confirmed  the  rustic's 
statement. 

"Nonsense,  man!"    I  said  sharply.     "We 
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were  only  doing  about  twenty.  It's  impossible 
to  scorch  on  a  road  littered  with  half  bricks." 

"It  ain't  the  speed,"  said  the  rustic;  "it's 
this  'ere  1 " — and  dangled  an  exceedingly  thin 
and  very  dead  fowl  before  our  eyes. 

James  shrank  back  into  the  car.  "  Take 
it  away,  my  good  fellow  1  "  he  said  testily. 
"  Why  don't  you  look  after  your  hens  instead 
of  letting  them  gad  about  the  road  ?  " 

"No,   you    don't,"   said  the  yokel,  with   a 


"  Ten  shillings,"  said  he,  caressing  the 
deceased  fowl. 

After  much  argument  I  produced  two  half- 
crowns,  tossed  them  to  the  yokel,  and  bade 
the  law  stand  clear. 

"  Hi  1 "  called  James,  as  I  started  the  engine. 

The  yokel  advanced,  and  James  leaned  out 
perilously. 

"  Come  here,  fellow  1 "  barked  James.     "  I 


want   to. 


/-MUrlDaiU- 


THE    EXPLANATION. 

New  Rich  One  :  I'm  a  self-made  man,  sir. 

New  Poor  One  :  Then  you're  a  jerry-builder,  sir/ 


cunning  grin.  "  You  run  over  the  'en,  and  a 
rare  good  layer  yon  was,  and  you  pays  for  'er, 
or  I'll  'ave  the  lor  on  yer  I  " 

He  nodded  towards  the  constable,  who 
hitched  up  his  belt  and  produced  a  notebook 
from  his  tail-pocket. 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  decided  to  settle 
the  matter  out  of  court.  "How  much?"  I 
said  curtly. 


And  suddenly  his  arm  shot 
out.  "  Righto  I  Fire  away, 
Billy  1"  he  shouted,  and,  as 
Thunder  shot  ahead,  waved 
a  mocking  farewell  before 
depositing  the  mass  of 
feathers  on  the  floor  of  the 
car. 

"  Not  too  bad,"  he  chuckled, 
as  the  lamentations  of  the 
yokel  died  away.  "  We've 
got  a  souvenir  for  our  money, 
anyway." 

My  wife  was  at  the  gate 
when  we  arrived.  Her  greet- 
ing lacked  warmth — in  fact, 
she  was  distinctly  peevish 
about  the  time  I  had  taken 
over  the  journey.  "I  asked 
you  to  bring  the  things  in 
time  for  tea,"  she  complained, 
"  and  it  is  now  six  o'clock." 

"I'm  sorry,  dear,"  I  said 
quickly,  "but  the  fact  is, 
James  delayed  me  somewhat 
— he  has  sprained  his  ankle — 
and  then  we — er — stopped  to 
purchase  a  fowl." 

I  produced  our  "  bag."  My 
wife  inspected  it  gingerly. 

"You  had  better  assist 
Mr.  Horner  into  the  house," 
she  said  coldly. 

She  was  still  eyeing  the 
bird  when  I  came  down- 
stairs. 

"  Something  wrong  ?  "  I 
ventured  nervously. 

"How  much  did  you  pay 
for  this  ?  " 

I  told  her. 

"Five  shillings!"  she 
screamed.  "  I  suppose  you 
think  your  stupid  car  ran 
over  this  fowl.  Yes?  I 
thought  so.  Ran  over, 
indeed  1  You  would  believe 
anything,"  she  said  scorn- 
fully. "That  fowl  has  been 
week  1 " 


dead  at  least  a 


The  old  gardener's  wife  had  been  very  ill, 
and,  on  seeing  him,  I  asked  him  about  her. 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  the  old  man  replied  sorrow- 
fully, "  the  doctor  don't  rg!y$  us  no  encourage- 
ment either  way."     ,1„u',;.r:,'[-"y  ;;v,,ri     '•:■;'     r 
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HUBBLY-BUBBLY. 
By  Leopold  Spero. 

"  I  believe  in  Home  Kule,"  said  my  wife. 

"  With  self-determination,"  I  interposed, 

"  Maybe,  but  that  involves  a  realisation  of 
responsibility.  In  the  question  of  tobacco  ash 
and  carpets,  for  instance." 

"  And  cabbages  and  kings,"  I  quoted. 

My  wife  told  me  not  to  be  irrelevant. 

"  It  isn't  irrelevant,"  I  said.  "  Tobacco  is 
connected  with  cabbages,  and  kings  are  con- 
nected with  carpets.  In  fact,  everything's 
connected  with  everything  else,  and  there's  no 
use  denying  it.  So  we  had  better  leave  it  at 
that." 

"No,"  said  my  wife,  "we  won't  leave  it 
at  that.     We  are  going  to  talk  about  tobacco 


"  I  assure  you  it  is  so.  In  the  reign  of 
Habib  Ib'n  Kofi  Koolah,  the  celebrated  Persian 
monarch,  there  was  a  powerful  school  of 
thought  among  the  carpet-makers  which  main- 
tained that  the  ash  of  the-  seductive  hookah, 
when  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  floor,  imparted 
in  the  course  of  time  an  artistic  impregnation 
of  brownish-grey  dust  into  the  fabric  of  the 
carpet,  and  made  it  look  antique." 

"  But  it  was  antique,"  said  my  wife. 

"  No,  it  wasn't.  It  was  modern  at  that  time. 
I  will  bet  you  that  most  of  the  real  old  Persian 
carpets  are  full  of  tobacco  ash  dropped  from 
hookahs  in  the  days  of  the  wise  Habib  Ib'n 
Kofi  Koolah." 

"It  sounds  very  convincing,"  said  my  wife. 

"  It  is  perfectly  convincing." 


THE    REASON. 


'Why,  Norah,  how  dusty  these  chaira  are!" 

'  Yes'm,  there's  nobody  sat  on  'em  to-day,  muni  !  " 


ash  and  carpets.  There  should  be  no  connection 
between  them  at  all." 

"If  there  is,  my  dear,"  I  assured  her,  "it  is 
pure  accident." 

My  wife  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  when 
accidents  occurred  with  a  certain  regularity 
they  became  the  subject  for  preventive 
action. 

"Unless  you  admit,"  she  added,  "that  you 
are  not  responsible  for  your  actions." 

"You  took  me  for  better  or  worse,"  I  re- 
minded her. 

"I  suppose  I  did.  But  that  is  nothing  to  do 
with  tobacco  ash  on  carpets." 

"  It  is.  Some  people  say  tobacco  ash  makes 
carpets  worse.  Some  people  say  it  makes 
them  better." 

"  Nonsense  I " 


"  Except  for  one  thing,"  she  added,  "  and 
that  is  that  you  don't  get  ash  when  you  are 
smoking  a  hookah." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  hookah,"  said  my  wife,  "is  a  water 
pipe,  otherwise  known  as  a  hubbly-bubbly, 
and  the  smoker  inhales  the  smoke  through  the 
water  and  expels  it  in  large  volumes  from  his 
face,  much  to  the  disconcertment  of  the  sur- 
rounding guests." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  I.  "Who  has 
been  telling  you  these  things,  my  dear  ?  Can't 
you  take  my  word  that  the  ash  from  the 
hookah  improved  the  carpets  of  Habib  Ib'n 
Kofi  Koolah  in  the  palmy  days  of  Persia  ?  " 

"I'd  love  to,  but  unfortunately  I  have 
proof  to  the  contrary." 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 
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"  In  Johnson's  Gigantic  Universal  Encyclo- 
paedia of  General  and  Special  Information." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  I  cried.  "  I  never  knew 
we  had  one  in  the  house." 

"We  hadn't,"  said  my  wife.  "But  a  man 
brought  one  round  this  morning,  and  I  con- 
tracted to  buy  it  by  instalments.  I  knew  it 
would  come  in  useful." 

I  got  up,  walked  about  the  room,  and  tore 
my  hair  with  rage.  "  What  ?  "  I  cried.  "  At  a 
time  like  this,  when  we've  scarcely  got  two 
shillings  to  rub  together  and  make  a  noise 
like  a  bank,  you  go  round  pledging  my 
credit  for  mischievous  volumes  of  unnecessary 
information  I " 

"I  haven't  pledged  your  credit  yet,"  said 
my  wife. 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  had  signed  a  con- 
tract to  buy  the  rotten  old  thing." 


"And  if  you  had  been  Caliph." 

"  Exactly,"  I  said.  "  If  I  had  been  Caliph, 
I  should  have  picked  you  out  and  engaged  you 
to  tell  me  the  Arabian  Nights.  I  really  don't 
think  you  would  have  stopped  at  a  Thousand 
and  One,  and  they'd  all  have  been  good  'uns." 


Dubing  the  debate  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
tariff  bill,  the  mention  of  the  admission  of  asses 
duty  free  caused  much  merriment,  and  a 
member  of  the  House,  who  had  just  read 
"  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation," 
remarked  that*  the  House  had,  he  supposed, 
passed  the  donkey  clause  out  of  respect  to  its 
ancestors.  "  It  is  a  wise  measure,"  commented 
a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  "  especially  as 


AN    UNINTENTIONAL    THEFT. 

"Boo-iioo!    'E's  got  our  dog!' 


"  Not  quite,"  said  she.  "  I  had  a  look  at  it, 
and  then  I  came  across  this  bit  about  the 
hookah,  and  it  reminded  me  that  I  had  a 
husband  who  always  dropped  cigarette  and 
pipe  ash  on  the  carpets.  So  I  said  to  the  man : 
*  The  very  next  time  my  husband  does  such  a 
thing,  I  shall  wire  you  to  take  a  taxi  up  to  the 
house,  and  I'll  buy  your  encyclopaedia  there 
and  then.'  He  was  a  nice  man,  and  he  said 
that  it  would  be  a  jolly  good  idea.  And  there 
the  matter  stands." 

I  sat  down  and  looked  at  my  wife  with  a 
certain  admiration. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  she.  "  Let  me  bring 
you  an  ash-tray  before  you  light  that  cigarette." 

She  brought  me  an  ash-tray  and  put  it  on 
the  little  table  beside  me. 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  woman,"  I  said.  "  If 
you  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Habib  Ib'n  Kofi 
Koolah " 


it  affects  the  importation  of  food  ;  for,  should 
a  scarcity  come,  we  should  otherwise  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  food  of  our  forefathers." 

"And,  pray,  what  is  that  ?  "  asked  an  archaeo- 
logist. 

"  Thistles,"  replied  the  other. 


A  self-important  nouveau  riche,  who  had 
lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  laid  down  a 
new  novel  as  he  sat  in  the  club  smoking-room, 
and  remarked  to  an  acquaintance  :  "  So-and-so's 
new  book.  It  looks  pretty  poor,  and  what  an 
absurd  title  1  What  ridiculous^  titles  authors 
seem  to  give  nowadays !  "  "Uoyou  think  so  ?  " 
said  the  other,  who  happened"^  be  a  friend  of 
the  author  of  the  despised  volume.  "  Well,  if 
that  is  so,  it  is  a  mistake  wliich  they  share 
with  monarchs  and  governments;* 
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Getting  Rid  of  Feminine  Moustaches. 

TO  women  who  are  annoyed  by 
disfiguring  downy  hair  growths 
a     method     of     permanently 
eradicating  the  same  will  ; 
come  as  a  piece  of  good 
news.     For  this    purpose 
pure   powdered   pheminol 
may  be  used.    Almost  any 
chemist  should  be  able  to 
supply   an   ounce   of  this 
drug.     The  recommended 
treatment  is  designed,  not 
only   to   remove   the   dis- 
figuring growth  instantly, 
leaving     no     trace,     but 
also   to   actually   kill    the 
hair  roots  without  irrita- 
ting the  skin. 

How  to  have  Thick  and 
Pretty  Hair. 

SOAPS  and  artificial  shampoos  ruin  many 
beautiful  heads  of  hair.  Few  people 
know  that  a  teaspoonful  of  good  stallax 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  has  a  natural 
affinity  for  the  hair  and  makes  the  most 
delightful  shampoo  imaginable.  It  leaves  the 
hair  brilliant,  soft,  and  wavy,  cleanses  the  scalp 
completely,  and  greatly  stimulates  the  hair 
growth.  The  only  drawback  is  that  stallax 
seems  rather  expensive.  It  comes  to  the 
chemist  only  in  sealed  £  lb.  packages,  which 
retail  at  half-a-crown.  However,  as  this  is 
sufficient  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos,  it 
really  works  out  very  cheaply  in  the  end. 

Blackheads,  Oily  Pores,  etc. 

THE  new  sparkling  face-bath  treatment 
rids  the  skin  of  blackheads,  oiliness,  and 
enlarged  pores  almost  instantly.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless,  pleasant,  and  immediately 
effective.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  drop  a 
stymol  tablet,  obtained  from  the  chemist's,  in  a 
glass  of  hot  water,  and  after  the  resulting 
effervescence  has  subsided,  dab  the  affected 
portions  of  the  face  freely  with  the  liquid. 
When  you  dry  the  face  you  will  find  that  the 
blackheads  come  right  off  on  the  towel,  the 
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large  pores  contract  and  efface  them- 
selves naturally  and  the  greasiness  is 
all  gone,  leaving  the  skin  smooth,  soft, 
and  cool.     This  treatment  should  be 
repeated  a  few  times  at  intervals  of 
several  days  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  result 
shall  be  permanent. 

Grey  Hair  Unnecessary. 

NE  need  not  resort 
to  the  very  ques- 
tionable expedient 
of  hair  dye  in  order  not  to 
have  grey  hair.  The  grey 
hair  can  easily  be  changed 
back  to  a  natural  colour 
in  a  few  days'  time  merely 
by  the  application  of  a 
simple,  old-fashioned,  and 
perfectly  harmless  home- 
made lotion.  Procure 
from  your  chemist  two 
ounces  of  tammalite  con- 
centrate and  mix  it  with  three  ounces  of  bay 
rum.  Apply  this  to  the  hair  a  few  times  with 
a  small  sponge  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  grey  hair  gradually 
darkening  to  the  desired  shade.  The  lotion  is 
pleasant,  not  sticky  or  greasy,  and  does  not 
injure  the  hair  in  any  way 

How  to  Discard  an  Unsightly  Complexion. 

HOW  many  women  exclaim  as  they 
behold  their  ugly  complexion  in  the 
mirror  :  "  If  I  could  only  tear  off  this 
old  skin ! "  And  do  you  know  it  is  now 
possible  to  do  that  very  thing  ?  Not  to  actually 
remove  the  entire  skin  all  of  a  sudden  ;  that 
would  be  too  heroic  a  method,  and  painful,  too, 
I  imagine.  The  worn-out  cuticle  comes  off 
in  such  tiny  particles,  and  so  gradually- 
requiring  about  ten  days  to  complete  the 
transformation — it  doesn't  hurt  a  bit.  Day  by 
day  the  beautiful  complexion  underneath  comes 
forth.  Marvellous  !  No  matter  how  muddy, 
rough,  blotchy,  or  aged  your  complexion,  you 
can  surely  discard  it  by  this  simple  process. 
Just  get  some  ordinary  mercolized  wax  at  your 
chemist's,  apply  nightly  like  cold  cream, 
washing  it  off  in  the  mornings. 
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HOW  IS  IT  DONE? 
There's  a  most  annoying  person,  one  you  doubtless 

all  have  met, 
The   man   who   always   gets   there—never   has   his 

plans  upset; 
Isn't  subject  to  the  worries  which  to  human  flesh 

belong, 
And   the  .things   which  floor    his   neighbours    only 

make  him  come  out  strong. 

If  you  say  resorts  are  crowded,  he  replies  :  ••  I  don't 

agree ; 
I  found  a  splendid  place,  my  boy,  right  opposite  the 

sea. 
Went  down  in  ease  and  comfort  in  a  nearly  empty 

train." 
"And   the   weather?"     \" Simply    perfect!     Never 

had  a  drop  of  rain." 


Buys   his  boots  for  half -a- guinea,    gets  a  hat  for 

three-and-nine, 
And  a  suit  for  fifty  shillings— knows    "a  fellow  in 

the  line." 

The   coal   and   butter   prospect    never   causes    him 

alarm: 
His  uncle  owns  a  colliery,  his  cousin  runs  a  farm. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  shortage,  even,  never  makes 

him  fret; 
He's   the   only  man  in  England   who   has  found  a 

house  to  let!  -fi.  H.  Roberts, 


WILLY'S   MATHEMATICS. 

"  Willy,"  said  the  teacher,  "  if  one  banana 
costs  twopence,  how  much  will  a  dozen  cost?  " 

Willy  hesitated,  then  gave  it  up. 

"  Well,  do  you  suppose  you  could  do  the 
sum  if  we  were  to  play  at  keeping  shop,  to  see 
how  it  works  out  ?  " 

Willy  thought  it  possible,  and  was  induced 
to  enter  the  make-believe  market  and  address 
the  shopman  : 


A   SHOUT   cut. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  my  past." 

"  I'd  rather  tell  your  future,  lady— it  wouldn't  take  so  long." 

When  he  views  a  State  procession,  he  avoids  the  »  Have  you  any  good  bananas  to-day?  " 

vulgar  rush;  "Some  tine  ones  at  twopence  apiece,"  was 

He  arrives  at  the  last  minute,  but  he's  never  in  a  the  reply. 

crush.  "  I'll  take  a  dozen,"  said  Willy,  digging  into 

You  were  pushed  about  and  hustled,  and  you  never  his   pocket    for    imaginary    cash.     "  And    how 

saw  a  thing,  much'll  that  be  ?  " 
But  just  where  he  was  standing  he  "could  almost 

touch  the  King." 

When  you  say  that  present  prices  are  enough  to 

make  one  weep, 
He  will  darkly  hint  at  places  where  he  gets  things 

on  the  cheap: 

Facing  Third  Caver.] 


He  :  Why,  Ethel,  how  can  you  say  I  don't 
love  you  as  I  used  to  ? 

She  :  Well,  nowadays  you  hardly  ever  buy 
me  anything  you  can't  afford. 
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VIOLET. 
By  Balliol  Salmon. 
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"  '  Didn't  she  «ver  think  any  more  of  the  frog 

"  '  No,*  said  Anthon)'." 

11  ;  Then  whv  did  she  kiss  him  ?'" 


IN    THE    THIRD 
PLACE 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne;'  "  The  Courts  of  Idleness;]  "  Berry  ami  Cor 
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J[ X TAN  TED — A     gentleman  -  footman  ; 
Vy       country ;    good  wages ;    would   be 
allowed  to  keep  dog. — Box  Y.779, 
The  Times,  B.C.  4. 
So  ran  the  advertisement. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time 
when  it  had  first  caught  his  eye,   Major 
Anthony  Lyveden,  D.S.O.,  had  applied  for 
the  situation. 


Sitting  in  the  garden  of  a  little  Hertford- 
shire inn,  he  drafted  his  application  with 
the  utmost  care.  All  the  time  he  tried  to 
keep  a  tight  hand  upon  his  hopes — unruly 
and  mettlesome  fellows,  which  more  than 
once  had  carried  him  into  the  meadow  of 
Expectation  before  he  knew  where  he  was. 
There  the  going  was  splendid — till  you  came 
to  the  sunk  fence.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  one 
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or  two  fails  at  this  obstruction  was  too 
distressing  for  Lyveden  to  court  another. 

His  letter,  when  finally  settled,  was 
comprehensive  enough. 

c/o  The  Leather  Bottel, 
Nr.  Motor  if, 

■Herts. 
Sir  (or  Madam), 

I  beg  to  offer  myself  for  the  situation 
advertised  in  yesterday's  issue  of  "  The  Times:' 

I  am  twenty-nine,  unmarried,  a  little  over 
six  feet  in  height,  healthy  and  very  strong.  I 
have  no  physical  defects. 

I  have  just  quitted  the  service  of  the  Marquess 
of  Banff.  My  departure  was  directly  due  to  my 
inability  to  give  such  satisfaction  as  one 
member  of  Ms  lordship's  household  required  of 
me,  but  the  Marquess,  who  is  familiar  with 
thefact&f  was  so  good  as  to  say  that,  if  and  when 
I  needed  a  "  character"  he  would  himself 
speak  for  me. 

I  left  the  service  of  my  previous  employer 
because  that  gentleman  was  going  abroad,  and 
so  had  no  further  need  of  a  footman.  That 
was  my  first  situation. 

I  am  accustomed  to  wait  at  table,  answer  the 
door,  go  out  with  the  car,  take  care  of  silver, 
clean  boots  and  knives,  and  carry  coals  ;  and 
I  am  ready  to  do  anything  that  may  be  required 
of  a  man-servant,  I  have  no  objection  to 
wearing  powder. 

I  have  been  receiving  seventy -two  pounds 
per  annum,  but  since,  if  I  come  to  you,  I  may 
bring  my  dog  with  me,  I  shall  be  content  with 
a  much  lower  ivage. 

The  dog  in  question — a  Sealyham — is  now 
recovering  from  distemper,  and  will  not  be  fit 
to  travel  for  another  week,  by  which  time  I 
shall  be  ready  to  enter  your  service. 

Should  you  desire  to  see  me,  I  will  come  for 
an  interview  at  your  convenience. 

I  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and 
shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  ivill  inform  me 
without  delay  if  you  are  already  suited, 
I  am,  Sir  (or  Madam), 

Yours  obediently, 

A.  Lyveden. 

Sunday,  July  25th. 

That  he  was  an  ex-officer,  Lyveden 
deliberately  omitted  to  mention ;  that  he 
was  a  gentleman,  he  trusted  that  his  style 
and  handwriting  would  suggest.  Had  it 
been  possible,  he  would  have  applied  in 
person,  not  of  self-confidence,  but  because 
he  could  have  made  plain  one  point,  at  any 
rate,  upon  which  in  a  letter  he  feared  to 
insist.  This  was  that  to  have  his  dog  with 
him  he  was  willing  to  do  his  work  for  a 
shilling  a  day. 


It  was  not  until  after  his  tea  that  Anthony 
fair-copied  his  letter.  When  it  was  signed 
and  sealed,  he  slid  it  into  a  pocket  and, 
telling  the  mistress  of  the  inn  that  he  would 
like  his  supper  at  eight,  took  up  his  hat 
from  the  settle  and  strolled  out  into  the 
sweet-scented  lanes.     . 

Half  a  mile  distant  a  pillar  of  lichened 
bricks  stood  by  itself  at  a  corner  where  two 
Avays  met.  Here  was  enshrined  a  miniature 
once-red  door — a  toy  of  a  door,  to  gladden 
a  child's  heart  and  set  his  fancies  whirling, 
and  be  remembered,  with  another  half 
dozen  of  trifles,  so  long  as  he  lived.  A  slot 
in  the  door  received  His  Majesty's  mails. 
Anthony,  who  had  used  the  box  before, 
strolled  leisurely  in  its  direction,  and,  as 
he  went,  contemplated,  first,  the  sweetness 
of  emancipation,  and,  secondly,  the  draw- 
backs of  having  but  four  pounds  seven 
shillings  and  a  penny  between  himself  and 
thraldom. 
.  A  painstaking  adder  of  figures,  I  have 
audited  the  gentleman's  accounts  and  found 
them  correct  to  the  farthing.  He  must  pay 
for  his  terrier's  sickness  and  have  four 
guineas  in  hand  against  the  dog's  board  and 
lodging,  in  case,  after  all,  he  was  to  stay  at 
the  Dogs'  Home.  For  a  shilling  he  gave  to 
a  beggar,  because  he  was  poorer  than  him- 
self, I  can  find  no  receipt,  but  hope  it  is 
filed  in  Heaven.  An  eight-shilling  meal 
stands  out,  among  eightpenny  teas,  as  a 
rare  extravagance  ...  I  will  wager  a  ducat 
that  there  was  a  lady  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

Lyveden  was  about  to  commit  his  dispatch 
to  the  posting-box — in  fact,  his  hand  was 
outstretched — when,  to  the  amazement  of  a 
cock-robin  who  frequented  the  pillar  for 
company's  sake,  and  had  seen  more  letters 
posted  than  there  were  feathers  upon  his 
back,  he  hesitated,  exclaimed,  stared  at  the 
letter  with  knitted  brow,  and  then  thrust  it 
back  into  his  pocket. 

The  truth  was  that  Lyveden  had  thought 
of  the  lady. 

He  strolled  no  further,  but  walked—and 
that  furiously.  There  were  times  when  he 
strode.  By  the  time  he  had  covered  eight 
miles  and  was  on  his  way  home,  he  was 
tramping  wearily.  He  visited  the  Home 
and  learned  that  his  dog  was  mending.  For 
fear  of  exciting  the  patient,  he  would  not  go 
in,  but  promised  to  come  the  next  day. 
Then  he  passed  on,  hardly  noticing  whither 
he  went,  but  turning  mechanically,  when  he 
had  covered  five  miles,  wrestling  with 
arguments,   grappling  with   circumstances, 
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and  finally  setting  himself  by  the  ears  for 
a  lovesick  fool  and  a  varlet  in  coat-armour. 
He  had  seen  my  lady  three  times,  though 
once  was  enough.  At  their  first  meeting  he 
loved  her.  At  their  second  he  thanked  God 
she  had  not  known  the  tall  footman  with 
the  rain  on  his  face.  At  their  third  they  had 
comforted  one  another. 

Her  dog,  housed  at  the  Dogs'  Home,  had 
brought  her  to  Hertfordshire.  Now  that  the 
poor  little  fellow  was  dead,  Anthony 
flattered  himself  that  he  (Lyveden)  might 
possibly  bring  her  so  far.  And  if  he  were 
to  take  this  situation  in  the  country — 
Heaven  only  knew  where — she  would  come 
to  seek  him  in  vain,  and  would  go  empty 
away.  That  even  if  he  stayed  and  she  found 
him,  and  came  to  care  for  him,  she  would 
eventually  go  still  more  empty  away,  was 
a  still  uglier  reflection  .  .  Anthony  was 
honourable,  and  there  was  the  rub  of  rubs. 
That  the  shoe  which  Fate  had  tossed  him 
was  a  misfit  was  nothing  :  that  his  sense  of 
honour  was  chafed  was  intolerable. 

i;  Now,  Naaman  .  .  .  was  a  great  man 
with  his  master,  and  honourable  ,  *  ,  but 
he  was  a  leper." 

After  some  consideration,  Anthony 
decided  grudgingly  that,  on  the  whole, 
leprosy  was  worse  than  footmanhood, 
though  less  degrading.  After  further  con- 
sideration, he  decided  that,  until  he  could 
be  rid  of  his  uncleanness,  he  was  in  honour 
bound  to  see  my  lady  no  more. 

That  it  took  him  seven  miles  to  work  out 
this  simple  problem  may  seem  ridiculous. 
Possibly  it  is.  In  any  case  it  is  highly 
illuminating,  for  it  shows  that  the  love 
which  he  bore  Miss  Valerie  French  was  worth 
having. 

When  he  posted  his  letter  at  a  quarter  to 
eight,  the  cock-robin,  who  had  been  brooding 
over    his    late    transilience,    was    greatly 

relieved. 

*  *  t'fi  *  * 

Upon  the  second  day  of  August  the  one- 
fifteen  from  Waterloo,  or  what  was  left  of 
it,  rumbled  in  the  wake  of  three  other 
coaches — country  cousins,  these,  that  had 
never  seen  London — up  the  long  blue- 
brown  valley  at  the  end  of  which  lay  the 
station  of  Mockery  Dale.  It  was  tremen- 
dously hot,  for  the  afternoon  sun  was  raking 
the  valley  from  stem  to  stern,  and  since 
what  little  breeze  there  was  blew  from  the 
south-east,  the  fitful  puffs  passed  over  the 
dip  in  the  moorland  and  left  it  windless. 
This  suited  the  butterflies  admirably.  In- 
deed, from  all  the  insects  an  unmistakable 


hum  of .  approval  of  the  atmosphere  rose 
steadily,  Anthony  could  not  heat  it,  any 
more  than  he  could  hear  the  lark  Which  was 
singing  merrily  at  a  vast  height  above  the 
shining  rails,  for -the  rumble  of  the  composite 
train,  but  he  saw  and  marked  the  sleepy 
smile  of  the  valley,  noted  with  satisfaction 
its  comfortable  air  of  contentment  to  be  no 
part  or  parcel  of  a  frantic  world,  and  held 
his  terrier  Patch  to  the  dusty  window,  that 
he  might  witness  the  antics  of  a  couple  of 
forest  ponies,  which  were  galloping  away 
from  the  train  and  kicking  up  contemptuous 
heels  at  the  interloper  in  an  ecstasy  of  idle 
menaces,  clown-like  in  their  absurdity. 

Patch  saw  the  impudent  frolic  and, 
panting  with  excitement,  evinced  an 
immediate  desire  to  leave  the  carriage  and 
deal  summarily  with  the  irreverence,  but  a 
second  later  the  sudden  demands  of  a 
French  bull-dog,  sitting  pert  in  a  dog-cart 
which  at  a  level-crossing  was  awaiting  the 
passage  of  the  train,  superseded  the  ponies' 
claim  upon  his  displeasure.  The  alien  was 
scolded  explosively. 

A  moment  later  the  train  had  pulled  into 
the  station,  and  Lyveden  and  Patch  got  out. 
They  were,  it  appeared,  the  only  passengers 
to  descend. 

The  only  vehicle  outside  the  station  was  a 
Ford  car,  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  Sitting 
as  drowsily  at  the  wheel  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  driver's  seat  would  permit  was  a  man 
of  some  thirty  summers.  From  his  appear- 
ance he  might  have  been  a  member  of  the 
club  of  which,  till  recently,  Anthony  had 
been  a  member.  His  soft  felt  hat  was  cocked 
extravagantly  over  one  eye  to  keep  the  sun 
at  bay,  and  his  country  suit  was,  fortunately, 
of  a  cloth  which  age  cannot  wither  nor 
custom  stale,  but  whose  like  has  not  been 
woven  since  the  ill-favoured  and  lean- 
fleshed  kine  came  up  out  of  the  river  of  War. 
As  Lyveden  appeared,  carrying  his  luggage 
and  preceded  by  Patch — 

"  No  need  to  ask  if  you're  for  The 
Shrubbery,"  said  the  driver  of  the  Ford 
lazily.  "  Shove  your  things  in  the  back,  will 
you?" 

Anthony  set  down  his  suit-case  and 
touched  his  hat. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  Here,"  came  the  airy  reply,  "  you 
mustn't  '  sir  '  me.  I'm  the  comic  chauffeur 
— your  fellow-bondsman,  to  wit.  Name  of 
Alison."  He  extended  a  firm  brown  hand. 
"  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  I'm 
overwhelmed  to  meet  you.  With  the  slightest 
encouragement,  I  shall  fall  upon  your  neck. 
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The  last  footman  was  poor  company,  and 
took  two  baths  in  three  months.  My  wife 
didn't  try  to  like  him.  She's  the  parlour- 
maid." 

Anthony  took  the  other's. hand  like  a 
man  in  a  dream.     ;  - 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  he  said  simply.  "  Is 
this  a  leg-pull  ?  " 

''No  blinkin'  fear,"  said  Alison.  "  We're 
all  in  the  same  boat.  What  a  topping 
dog !  " 

Anthony  felt  inclined  to  fling  his  hat 
upon  the  ground  and  yell  with  delight. 
Instead,  he  thrust  his  baggage  into  the  car 
and,  stepping  in  front  of  the  bonnet,  took 
hold  of  the  starting-handle. 

"Is  it  safe  ?  "  he  said,  straddling.  "  Or 
will  she  go  round  with  my  hand  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  do  usually  get  someone  to 
stand  on  the  step,"  said  Alison,  "  but,  if 
you  like  to  risk  it.  .  .  ." 

A  moment  later  they  were  hurtling  along 
a  white-brown  ribbon  of  road  that  sloped 
sideways  out  of  the  valley  and  on  to  the  top 
of  the  moor. 

Alison  chattered  away  light-heartedly. 

"  You  see  in  me,"  he  said,  "  the  complete 
chauffeur.  With  my  livery  on  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
Rolls-Royce  all  round  me,  I'm  simply  it. 
My  only  fear  is  that,  when  you  turn  out 
beside  me,  the  whole  perishin'  concern  will 
be  caught  up  to  heaven.  However.  I  really 
think  you'll  be  happy." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Lyveden. 

"  Of  course,  I  don't  do  much  indoors,  but 
Betty  says  the  housework's  nothing.  Anne 
agrees.  She  combines  the  duties  of  house- 
maid and  my  sister.  Oh,  we're  all  in  it,  I 
warn  you.  Of  course,  we  do  old  Bumble 
and  Mrs.  Bumble  proud.  They  deserve  it. 
They're  very  kindly  and  easy-going,  and  we 
always  try  and  give  them  just  a  shade  more 
than  they've  a  right  to  expect.  He's  a 
retired  draper  and  proud  of  it.  Plenty  of 
money,  no  children.  Very  little  entertaining. 
We  have  more  visitors  in  the  servants'  hall 
than  they  do  in  the  drawing-room.  .  .  ." 

The  lazy  voice  purled  on  contentedly  till 
the  car  leapt  into  a  village  gathered  about 
the  road. 

"  Hawthorn,  I  take  it,"  said  Lyveden. 

"  Brother,"  said  Alison,  "  I  will  not 
deceive  you.  This  is  indeed  that  bourn  from 
which  no  commercial  traveller  returns,  for 
the  most  potent  reason  that  none  ever  comes 
here.  Thank  Heaven,  it's  off  their  beat.' 
The  Shrubbery's  half  a  mile  on." 

Two  minutes  later  they  swept  up  a  shady 


drive,  past  the  creepered  front  of  a  well- 
built  house,  and  into  a  small  courtyard. 

As  the  emotions  of  the  car  subsided,  a 
Cocker  spaniel  made  her  appearance, 
squirming  with  affection  and  good- will, 
and  offering  up  short  barks  of  thanksgiving 
by  way  of  welcome. 

"  Hush,  Jose,  hush  !  "  cried  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  the  next  moment  Mrs.  Alison 
appeared  in  a  doorway,  wearing  the  tradi- 
tional habiliments  of  a  smart  maid-servant 
with  a  perfectly  natural  air. 

When  her  sister-in-law,  similarly  attired, 
followed  her  into  the  yard,  Anthony  felt  as 
if  he  had  been  pushed  on  to  a  stage  in  the 
middle  of  a  musical  comedy.  .  .  . 

Not  until  his  introduction  was  over, 
Mrs.  Alison  had  shown  him  his  room — a 
simple  sweet-smelling  apartment,  all  pale 
green  and  white  and  as  fresh  as  a  daisy — 
and  they  were  all  four  seated  in  a  cool 
parlour  about  a  hearty  tea,  did  the  feeling 
of  unreality  begin  to  wear  off. 

"  There'll  be  just  us  four,"  said  the  house- 
maid. "  The  cook's  a  villager,  and  doesn't 
sleep  in.  She  and  her  daughter,  the  kitchen- 
maid,  feed  together  in  the  kitchen.  They're 
a  very  nice  pair,  and  seem  to  think  more  of 
us  than  they  do  of  the  Bumbles.  It's  really 
as  good  as  a  play.  We  pay  the  girl  a  shilling 
a  week  on  the  top  of  her  wages,  and  for  that 
she  lays  our  table  and  serves  our  meals.  I 
expect  George  has  told  you  about  the 
Bumbles.    They're  really  two  of  the  best." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Anthony,  "  oughtn't 
I  to  be  reporting  for  duty  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  time,"  said  Mrs.  Alison.  "  I'll 
ask  when  I  clear  away  tea.  They'll  want  to 
see  you,  just  to  say  they,  hope  you'll  be 
happy  more  than  anything  else.  And  now 
do  ask  some  questions.  I'm  sure  there  must 
be  hundreds  of  things  you're  simply  pining 
to  know." 

Anthony  laughed. 

"To  be  absolutely  frank,"  he  replied, 
"  I'm  still  a  little  bit  dizzy.  I've  been  on 
my  beam  ends  so  long  that  to  fall  suddenly 
on  my  feet,  like  this,  is  disconcerting.  I've 
sort  of  lost  my  balance." 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  said  Alison,  light- 
ing a  pipe.  "Bound  to.  I  feel  rather  over- 
wrought myself.  Let's  go  and  cry  in  the 
garage." 

"  Don't  take  any  notice  of  the  fool,"  said 
his  wife.  "  By  the  way,  there's  one  thing 
I  ought  to  tell  you,  and  that  is  that  Christian 
names  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Off  duty 
it's  natural ;  on  parade,  since  we  three 
glory  in  the  same  surname,  it's  unavoidable. 
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I'm   known    as    Betty,    my   sister-in-law's 
Anne,  and  that  with  the  pipe  is  George." 

"  And  I,"  said  Lyveden,  "  am  Anthony — 
at  your  service.  This  with  the  hungry  look  " 
— he  picked  up  the  Sealyham — "  is  Patch. 
As  the  latter  is  convalescent,  all  his  days 
lately  have  been  red-letter,  and  celebrated 
by  the  addition  to  his  rations  of  a  small  dish 
of  tea.  Whether  such  a  scandalous  practice 
is  to  be  followed  this  afternoon  must  rest 
with  his  hostess." 

"  I  think,"  said  Betty,  '"  as  he's  a  bona- 
fide  traveller.  ..." 

Jose,  the  soft-eyed  spaniel,  profited  by 
the  Sealyham's  privilege.  It  was  impossible 
that  she  should  not  receive  equal  considera- 
tion. 

"  You  must  forgive  my  staring,"  said 
George  Alison,  gazing  upon  Anthony,  "  but 
you  just  fascinate  me.  To  think  that  you're 
not  going  to  suck  wind  when  drinking,  or 
clean  your  nails  with  a  fork,  is  too  wonder- 
ful. Your  predecessor's  habits  at  table  were 
purely  Johnsonian." 

Betty  shuddered  at  the  allusion. 
"  If  he'd  been  decent,"  said  Anne,   "  I 
could   have   borne  it.      But   he   was  just 
odious.    The  idea  that  we'd  come  down  in 
the  world  fairly  intoxicated  him." 

"  It's  true,"  said  George.     "  And  when 

Val  wrote  and " 

A  vicious  kick  upon  his  ankle  silenced 
him  abruptly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Anthony, 
who  had  been  busy  with  Patch. 

"  I  was  saying  that — er — if  you  value 
your  dog,  and  he's  only  just  over  distemper, 
I  shouldn't  let  him  run  loose  just  yet. 
Jose's  a  terrible  huntress,  and  she's  sure 
to  lead  him  astray.  Stays  out  all  night 
sometimes." 

"  Right  oh  !  "  said  Anthony  cheerfully. 
It  was  manifest  that  Patch  was  going  to 
have  the  time  of  his  life. 

When  Betty  returned  from  ushering  their 
new  footman  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bumble,  she  reviled  her  husband  as  he 
deserved. 

"  I  forgot,"  he  pleaded. 
"  Forgot !  " — indignantly.    "  Well,  if  you 
forget  and  mention  her  name  again,  I'll — 
I'll  prick  your  tires." 

"  Any  way,"  said  George,  "  my  with- 
drawal was  little  short  of  brilliant.  You'll 
admit  that  ?  Incidentally,  her  protege  's  an 
improvement  on  little  Halbert,  isn't  he  ? 
-I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  appropriate 
supper  to-night  in  his  honour.  What  about 
killing  the  padded  calf  ?  " 


Betty  kissed  him  behind  the  left  ear. 

*  *  *       ,      *  * 

Long  before  Anthony  had  received  his 
livery  from  the  tailor  at  Brooch,  he  had 
settled  down  to  his  nice  new  life  with  heart- 
felt gratitude.  The  old  zest  of  living  had 
returned  to  him  to  stay.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  make  the  best  of  things.  From 
labouring  in  the  trough  of  oppression  he 
had  been  swept  into  waters  more  smooth 
than  any  he  had  dreamed  of  riding — a 
veritable  lagoon  of  security  and  content. 

At  first,  so  long  had  he  been  mishandled 
by  Fortune,  that,  like  a  cur  that  has  been 
accustomed  to  ill-treatment,  he  viewed  her 
present  bounty  with  suspicion.  Had  she 
poured  for  him  the  wine  of  comfort  to  dash 
the  cup  from  his  lips  ere  it  was  empty  ? 
That  would  be  just  like  the  jade.  He 
scanned  the  sky  anxiously  for  a  sign  of  the 
coming  storm,  and,  finding  it  cloudless, 
saw  in  this  calm  some  new  miracle  of 
treachery,  and  feared  the  worst.  He  was 
afraid,  selfishly,  for  Mr.  Bumble's  health. 
The  man  was  pink  and  well  -  nourished. 
Anthony  thought  of  apoplexy,  and,  had  a 
medical  book  been  available,  would  have 
sought  a  description  of  that  malady's 
favourite  prey.  Mrs.  Bumble  was  also  well- 
covered.  Anthony  hoped  that  her  heart  was 
sound.  On  these  two  lives  hung  all  his 
happiness.  He  reflected  that  motoring  was 
not  unattended  by  peril,  and  the  idea 
stayed  with  him  for  half  a  day.  Had  he 
not  been  ashamed,  he  would  have  laid  the 
facts  before  George  and  besought  him  to 

drive  carefully 

As  the  days,  however,  went  placidly  by 
and  brought  no  evil,  the  smoking  flax  of 
his  faith  began  to  kindle  and  his  suspicions 
to  wilt.  His  mind  shook  off  its  sickness  and 
began  to  mend  rapidly.  Very  soon  it  was 
as  sound  as  a  bell. 

His  temporary  lapse  from  grace,  just 
related,  was  so  innocuous  that  it  need  not 
be  counted  to  his  discredit.  His  was  the 
case  of  the  pugilist  who  slipped  on  a  piece 
of  peel  and  felt  unable  to  rise  :  had  the 
place  been  a  ring,  instead  of  a  pavement, 
he  would  have  been  up  and  dancing  within 
ten  seconds.  So  with  Anthony — had  Fortune 
frowned,  he  would  have  laughed  in  her  face. 
It  was  her  smile  that  made  him  cower.  And, 
so  long  as  she  smiled,  what  mattered  it  if: 
he  cowered  ?  Had  Homer  never  nodded, 
gentlemen,  till  it  was  past  his  bed-time, 
neither  you  nor  I  would  ever  have  heard 
of  it, ...  -     .;    ■.;...;     •-;     •  :     .-•: 

If  Betty  had  indeed:  affirmed  that  the 
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housework  to  be  done  at  The  Shrubbery 
was  nothing,  she  was  guilty  of  hyperbole. 
All  the  same,  the  house  was  an  easy  one, 
and  such  labour  as  its  upkeep  entailed 
melted,    beneath    the    perfectly    organised 


Bumble,  of  course,  were  in  clover.  It 
followed  that  Anthony  Lyveden  had  much 
time  to  himself.  Naturally  companionable, 
he  spent  most  of  this  with  his  colleagues  ; 
nevertheless,  there  were  days  when  he  liked 


'•  When  hei  M-t  r-in-law,  bimilarlv 
n  trued,  inllowiMi  her  into  iho  yard. 
Anthony  felt  a*-  it  ho  had'heon 
piialieJ  on  to  :i  sta^c  in  the  middle 

of  a  musical  comedy."  ' 

attention  of  herself,  Anne,  and.  Lyveden,  as 
show  beneath  the  tnid-day  sun.  .The  three 
had  mdfe  legitimate  leisure  than  any  three 
servants  in  England,  and  no  residence  in 
Europe  was  better  kept.      Mr.   and  Mrs. 


to  change  his  clothes,  call  Patch,  and  walk 
off  into  the  forest  .with  only  the  little  dog 
for  company.    It  Was  then  that  h£  could 
think  of  my  ladyt  ,  ,  . 
He  always  associated  her  with  the  open 
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air.  Never  once  did  he  picture  her  cribbed 
in  a  room.  For  hirn  she  was  a  creature  of 
the  countryside,  sun-kissed,  folded  in  the 
arms  of  the  wind,  with  the  pure  red  wine  of 
Nature  singing  through  her  delicate  veins. 


Once  she  swayed  towards  him  before  the 
mirror  of  Imagination  shivered,  but  only 
once.  Mostly  it  flew  to  flinders  almost  before 
she  was  come. 

Anthony  hungered  for  a  sight  of  the  girl 


.  .  .  Thinking  of  veins,  he  •         '' '    •■ 

recalled  the  faint  exquisite 
blue,    of    those    which  lay 
pencilled  upon  the  back  of   her 
cold  little  hand.     He  remembered 
the  line  of  them  perfectly.  .  .  . 

The  vein,  then,  gave  him  the  hand  : 
the  hand,  the  arm :  the  arm,  the 
shoulder.  He  reconstructed  her  piecemeal 
with  a  rare  faithfulness,  till  by  the  time 
he  was  on  the  moorland  overlooking  the 
smiling  valley,  where  the  railroad  went 
shining  away  into  the  old  world,  there  stood 
his  lady  beside  him,  complete,  glorious,  the 
freshening  breeze  behind  her  moulding  her 
soft  raiment  to  the  shape  of  her  beautiful 
limbs,  her  eyes  shining,  her  lips  parted,  one 
little  hand  touching  her  dark  hair— just 
Valerie. 

So  for  a  brief  second  she  stood  by  his  side. 


desperately.  Had  this  been  offered  him  upon 
the  understanding  that  he  appeared  to  her 
in  livery,  he  would  still  have  jumped  at  the 
chance.  From  this  may  be  -gauged  the 
degree  of  his  hunger;  /  "He  was,  in  fact, 

starving.   •  ■ ~-  '■  ■'--■  ■  —-*  •'  -'-■■   -'-'-■ 

Consequently,  when  one  ripe  September 
morning— all    dew    and    mellow    sunshine 
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and  the  lowing  of  cows — Betty  tapped  a 
letter  with  a  significant  forefinger  and 
announced  that  it  contained  an  invitation 
to  a  quiet  little  dance,  Anthony,  amid  the 
general  enthusiasm,  displayed  no  more 
interest  than  politeness  demanded  and  no 
curiosity  at  all. 

Betty  addressed  herself  to  him. 

"  It's  from  Lady  Touchstone.  I  was  at 
school  with  her  niece.  They  live  at  Bell 
Hammer,  a  beautiful  place  about  five  miles 
from  here.  You're  included,  of  course.  I 
saw  her  last  week,  so  she  knows  all  about 
you.  It's  because  of  her  niece's  birthday. 
Only  about  eight  couples,  she  says,  and  no 
strangers." 

"  Except  me,"  said  Anthony. 

"  You  won't  feel  strange  long,"  said 
George.  "  Berry  and  Co.  are  sure  to  be 
there,  for  one  thing,  and  they'll  wrap  their 
arms  about  you  in  about  two  minutes. 
They  live  at  White  Ladies.  Some  of  them 
came  to  tea  here  the  day  you  went  over  to 
Brooch." 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  better  go,"  said 
Anthony.  "  It's  very  kind  of  Lady  Touch- 
stone, but  I'm  not  much  of  a  dancer, 
and " 

His  protest  was  overruled  uproariously. 

"  And  he  can't  say  he  hasn't  any  clothes," 
said  George,  "  because  I've  seen  them." 

This  was  true.  Out  of  the  spoliation  of 
his  wardrobe  Lyveden  had  clung  to  a  dress- 
suit,  much  as  the  orphan  who  lugs  her 
carpet  to  the  pawnshop  clings  pitifully  to  an 
old  miniature,  remembering  happier  days. 

Anthony  coloured  at  the  allusion,  and 
Betty  came  flying  to  his  assistance. 

/'What  a  shame-!"  she  cried.  "Why 
should  he  go  if  he  doesn't  want  to  ?  And, 
for  all  we  know,  none  of  us  may  be  able  to 
accept.  We've  got  to  get  leave  first,  and 
then  we've  got  to  ask  if  we  can  have  the 
Ford."  She  paused  to  glance  at  the  time. 
"  Ten  to  eight,  and  you  haven't  washed 
the  yard  yet.  Don't  sit  there,  George. 
Get  a  move  on.  You  chauffeurs  !  "  She 
fairly  drove  him  about  his  business. 

All  the  same,  before  the  day  was  over, 
she  had  wheedled  a  promise  from  Anthony 
that,  master  and  mistress  permitting,  he 
would  go  to  the  dance. 

The  Bumbles  were  duly  approached,  and 
consented  readily  to  the  projected  exodus, 
asking  solicitously  if  a  quarter  to  ten  would 
be  early  enough  for  the  four  to  leave  The 
Shrubbery,  and  offering  the  use  of  the  Ford 
before  this  was  sought.  Considering  that 
they  were  not  upon  the  visiting  list  of  Lady 


Touchstone,  or,  for  that  matter,  upon  that 
of  any  other  of  their  domestics'  friends, 
their  readiness  to  facilitate  the  excursion 
must  be  accounted  to  them  for  righteousness 
of  a  calibre  rare  indeed. 

The  night  of  the  dance  came,  and  the  stars 
with  it.  All  the  company  of  heaven  twinkled 
and  flashed  out  of  a  windless  sky.  No 
solitary  breath  of  air  rustled  the  silence  of 
the  woods.  Summer  was  dying  hard.  Yet 
in  the  bottoms  there  lay — sure  sign  of 
Autumn — little  hoary  pools  of  mist,  just 
deep  enough  to  swathe  the  Ford  and  its 
complement  of  would-be  revellers  in  a  wet 
rush  of  frozen  smoke,  and  make  the  girls 
thrust  their  pink  fingers  beneath  the  rug, 
and  Anthony  his  hands  into  his  coat- 
pockets. 

For  all  that,  for  Lyveden  the  five  miles  to 
Bell  Hammer  were  covered  too  soon.  He 
liked  to  feel  the  rush  of  the  wings  of  Night 
upon  his  temples,  to  mark  the  untroubled 
slumber  of  the  countryside,  gaze  at  the  velvet 
dome  fretted  with  silver.  Moreover,  he  was 
almost  dreading  the  dance.  Had  he  not 
given  his  word  a  week  ago,  he  would — 
speaking  vulgarly — have  stuck  his  toes  in 
and  seen  his  companions  to  the  edge  of 
the  pit  before  he  followed  them  into  the 
mansion. 

For  a  mansion  it  was. 

Though  the  night  was  moonless,  Anthony 
could  see  that.  That  it  was  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  a  "  Queen  Anne  "  residence 
he  could  not  perceive.  Indeed,  almost 
before  the  car  had  been  berthed  close  to  the 
shadowy  elegance  of  a  tremendous  cedar, 
the  front  door  was  opened,  and  a  great 
shaft  of  light  streamed  out  into  the  darkness. 

The  guests  passed  in. 

The  monstrous  deference  of  the  footman 
who  received  Anthony's  coat  and  hat  gave 
a  disconcerting  fillip  to  the  latter 's  un- 
easiness. As  a  respectful  butler  preceded 
the  party  upstairs,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
being  conducted  to  a  scaffold. 

"  Captain  and  Mrs.  Alison,  Miss  Alison, 
Major  Lyveden." 

Anthony  braced  himself. 

The  next  moment — 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  said  Valerie,  with  a 
quiet  smile.  "  I'm  so  glad  you  could  come. 
How's  Patch?" 

With  a  whirling  brain,  Anthony  tried  to 
say  that  Patch  was  very  well. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  aunt,"  said 
Valerie,  turning  to  a  lady  whom  Anthony 
seemed  to  have  seen  before.  "  Aunt  Harriet, 
this  is  Major  Lyveden— Lady  Touchstone." 
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Anthony  bowed  dazedly. 

"  You  were  very  good  to  Valerie,"  said 
the  lady,  "  a  little  while  ago.  I've  heard 
about  it.  And  how  do  you  like  service  ? 
I  always  said  that,  if  my  father  had  put 
his  money  into  railways  instead  of  ships,  I 
should  have  become  a  cook-housekeeper." 

"  It  all  depends,"  said  Anthony,  "  on 
whose  service  you're  in.  I  like  yours  very 
much/' 

Lady  Touchstone  laughed. 

"  You'd  make  a  good  equerry,"  she  said. 
Then  she  turned  to  glance  down  the  gallery. 
"  You  mast  meet  Mrs.  Pleydell,"  she  added. 
"  Ah,  there  she  is.  Come."  They  stepped 
to  the  side  of  a  tall  dark  girl  with  a  most 
attractive  smile.  "  Daphne,  my  dear,  this 
is  Major  Lyveden — from  The  Shrubbery. 
Amuse  him,  and  he'll  flatter  you.  You  see?' 
The  tall  fair  man  who  had  been  sitting  with 
Mrs.  Pleydell  offered  Lady  Touchstone  his 
arm.  She  put  it  aside  with  a  frown.  "  I'm 
not  so  old  as  all  that,  Jonah,"  she  said. 
"  You  may  take  me  to  the  hearth,  if  you 
please,  but  not  like  a  grandmother." 

With  a  crash  an  alcove  belched  music,  and 
in  a  moment  all  the  winking  length  of  the 
gallery  was  throbbing  with  ragtime. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  and  Anthony  trod  the 
measure  with  a  will. 

When  it  was  over,  she  led  him  to  a  tall 
window  with  a  deep-cushioned  seat. 

"  You  were  out,"  she  said,  "  when  I  came 
the  other  day.  To  make  up  for  it,  you  must 
come  to  White  Ladies.  It's  a  pretty  walk, 
and  we'll  take  you  back  in  the  car." 

"  You're  very  kind,"  said  Anthony. 

"  If  you  talk  like  that,"  said  Daphne, 
"  I  shall  invite  you  for  the  week-end.  And 
now  would  you  like  to  talk  shop,  or  shall  I 
tell  you  about  my  new  dress  ?  " 

Anthony  hesitated,  and  the  girl  laughed 
merrily. 

"  I'm  a  past-mistress  of  blackmail,"  she 
said.    "  My  husband  taught  me." 

Anthony  joined  in  her  merriment  before 
clearing  his  throat. 

"  My  first  place,"  he  said,  "  was  in  Lan- 
caster Gate." 

"  I  know,"  said  Daphne  eagerly.  "  North 
of  the  Park.    Go  on." 

Before  they  parted,  they  had  danced  two 
more  dances  together. 

Then  he  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
Betty  and  another  like  period  with  Anne. 
After  that,  before  he  could  get  to  Valerie, 
he  was  handed  to  a  little  fair  damsel,  all 
big  grey  eyes  and  masses  of  golden  hair. 

"  Major  Lyveden — Miss  Manse].' ' 


"  Isn't  Daphne  nice  ?  "  said  that  lady. 
"  I  saw  you  dancing  with  her.  She's  my 
cousin."  , 

"I  envy  you  both,"  said  Anthony. 

Jill  Mansel  stared  at  him  gravely. 

"  That's  very  nice  of  you.  Yes,  I'd  love 
to  dance  this.  Look.  There's  Adele.  Isn't 
she  lovely  ?  I  think  she's  like  a  flower. 
She's  going  to  marry  my  cousin.  She's  an 
American  without  an  accent.  You  are  tall, 
aren't  you  ?  You're  all  tall  here  to-night, 
except  me,    It  makes  me  feel  a  dwarf." 

"  And  us,  ogres,"  said  Anthony. 

Jill  laughed  delightedly. 

"  You  are  nice,"  she  said.  "  Valerie  said 
you  were.  Look  at  Berry  dancing  with 
Daphne,  and  pretending  he's  bored  stiff. 
When  are  you  coming  to  White  Ladies  ?  " 

She  prattled  on  contentedly,  asking 
questions  innumerable,  but  requiring  no 
answers. 

Lyveden  enjoyed  himself. 

After  they  had  sat  out  a  little,  Valerie 
came  towards  them  with  the  man  called 
Jonah. 

'"'Since  you  won't  ask  me,"  she  said  to 
Anthony,  "  I  must  throw  myself  at  your 
head."  She  turned  smiling  to  Jill.  "  Jonah 
is  bored  with  me,  dear,  so  I'm  going  to  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head  and  restore  him  to 
his  little  sister."  She  returned  to  Anthony. 
"  Now,  then."  Thus  addressed,  he  offered 
her  his  arm  soberly  enough.  "  There's  some 
supper,  I  know,  downstairs,  because  I 
ordered  it  myself." 

They  made  for  the  great  doors,  Anthony 
tongue-tied,  and  she  hailing  others  to  follow 
them. 

As  they  passed  down  the  broad  staircase, 
he  remembered  the  reason  of  the  party, 
and  begged  to  congratulate  her.  My  lady 
thanked  him  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  We've  got  a  lot  to  talk  about,"  she  said. 
."You  and  I.  And  there'll  be  too  much 
noise  at  supper,  so  it  must  wait.  Afterwards 
I'll  send  for  a  coat,  and  we'll  walk  in  the 
garden.  That's  the  best  of  a  birthday.  I 
can  do  as  I  please." 

Her  promise  of  his  peaceful  possession 
after  supper  made  the  meal,  so  far  as 
Lyveden  was  concerned,  an  Olympian 
banquet.  The  assemblage,  indeed,  was  re- 
markable* alllFThe  hostess — a  very  Demeter 
— must  have  been  the  oldest  present  by 
some  twenty  years.  The  sprightliness  of 
Hermes  alone,  in  the  guise  of  the  man 
called  Berry,  kept  a  lively  table  in  roars 
of  laughter.  Yet,  full  as  his  cup  was,  for 
Anthony  the  old  Falernian  was  to  come.  .  . 
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As  good  as  her  word,  when  the  others  were 
straying  back  to  the  gallery  in  response 
to  the  lure  of  a  lullaby  valse,  Valerie  led 
Lyveden  to  a  lobby  and  let  him  help  her  into 
a  chamois-leather  coat.  A  cloak  of  Irish 
frieze  was  hanging  there,  and  she  bade  him 
put  it  about  his  shoulders  against  the  night 
air.  Anthony  protested,  but  she  just  stamped 
her  foot. 

"  It's  my  birthday,"  she  flashed. 

Anthony  donned  the  garment,  and  she 
opened  a  garden-door.  A  moment  later  they 
were  walking  upon  a  wide  terrace  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

"  Well?  "  said  Valerie. 

"  It  is  my  bounden  duty,"  said  Anthony, 
"  to  remind  you  that  I  am  a  footman. 
Now  that  vou  know,  it's  very  easy  to  tell 
you." 

"  And  what  if  you  are  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  we  happened  to  visit  the  same 
house,  I  should  go  in  by  the  tradesmen's 
entrance." 

Valerie  tossed  her  head. 

"  You  might  go  in  by  the  back,  but  if  you 
weren't  shown  out  of  the  front  door,  I 
shouldn't  visit  that  house  again." 

Anthony  sighed. 

"  Then  your  visiting-list  would  shrink," 
he  said,  "  out  of  all  knowledge.  How  did 
you  know  my  calling  ?  " 

"  Did  you  think  I  didn't  recognise  you 
that  night  ?  " 

"  At  first  I  was  uncertain.  Then  I  thought 
you  must  have.  Then  you  misled  me,  and 
made  me  think  you  hadn't.  Why  did  you 
do  that?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Valerie.  She  could 
not  tell  him  the  truth.  "  It  seemed  easier. 
How  did  you  come  to  The  Shubbery  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  happy  where  I  was,  and  I  saw 
the  Bumbles'  advertisement.  It  seemed 
meant  for  me." 

That  it  was  meant  for  him,  and  that  she, 
and  not  the  Bumbles,  had  paid  for  its 
insertion,  Valerie  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
state. 

"  We're  fated  to  be  brought  together," 
she  said. 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  at  The 
Shrubbery?" 

Valerie  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  Betty's  my  oldest  friend,"  she  replied. 

Lyveden  swallowed  the  suggestio  falsi 
without  a  thought.  Indeed,  so  soon  as  she 
had  spoken,  his  mind  sped  back,  bee-like, 
to  suck  the  honey  of  her  previous  words  : 
"  We're  fated  to  be  brought  together." 
Fated  .  .  . 


The  moon  was  up  now,  and  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  gazed  at  its  clear-cut  beauty. 
A  power,  then,  greater  than  he  had  ruled 
against  his  resolve.  Why  ?  To  what  end  ? 
It  was  very  kind  of  the  power— -at  least,  he 
supposed  it  was — but  what  was  to  become 
of  it  ? 

He  had  wandered  straight  into  her  arms. 
Very  good.  But — he  and  she  could  not  stroll 
upon  this  terrace  for  ever.  The  relentless 
rubric  of  Life  insisted  that  he  must  move — 
whither  he  chose,  of  course,  but  somewhither. 
The  truth  was,  he  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn.  His  heart  pointed  a  path,  certainly 
— a  very  precious  path,  paved  all  with  silk, 
hung  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  shadowed  by 
whispering  plumage  .  .  .  His  head,  however, 
beyond  denouncing  his  heart  as  a  guide, 
pointed  no  way  at  all. 

Anthony  wanted  desperately  to  do  the 
right  thing.  Fortune,  it  seemed,  was  at  her 
old  tricks.  Here  she  was  handing  a  palace 
to  a  beggar  who  had  not  enough  money  to 
maintain  a  hovel.  It  would  not  have  been  so 
hopeless  if  he  had  possessed  "  prospects." 
With  these  in  his  pack,  he  would  have 
essayed  the  way  his  heart  showed  him. 
They  were,  however,  no  part  of  a  footman's 
equipment  .  .  . 

Anthony  began  to  wonder  what  became 
of  old  footmen.  One  or  two,  perhaps, 
became  butlers.   As  for  the  rest  .  .  . 

Valerie,  too,  was  in  some  perplexity.  She 
was  wondering,  now  that  she  had  her  man 
here,  how  best  to  deal  with  him.  Pride  and 
honour  make  up  a  ground  which  must  be 
trodden  delicately.  One  false  step  on  her 
part  might  cost  them  both  extremely  dear. 
Her  instinct  was  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  Anthony  by  the  arm,  and  Time  by 
the  forelock.  The  last  of  these  was  slipping 
away — slipping  away.  She  was  actually 
twenty-six.  In  a  short  fourteen  years  she 
would  be  actually  forty.  Forty  !  For  a 
moment  she  was  upon  the  very  edge  of 
exercising  the  privilege  of  a  sovereign  lady 
who  has  fallen  in  love.  All  things  considered, 
she  would,  I  think,  have  been  justified. 
Something,  however,  restrained  her.  It  was 
not  modesty,  for  modesty  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  It  was  not  the  fear  of 
rejection,  for  she  was  sure  of  her  ground. 
It  was  probably  a  threefold  influence — a 
rope,  as  it  were,  of  three  stout  strands.  The 
first  was  consideration  for  Anthony's  pride  : 
the  second,  an  anxiety  lest  she  should  beggar 
him  of  that  which  he  prized  above  rubies, 
namely,  his  self-respect :  the  third,  an 
innate  conviction  that  while  the  path  of 
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Love  may  look  easy,  it  is  really  slippery  and 
steep  out  of  all  conscience. 

Thus  absorbed  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
relationship,  they  stepped  the  length  of  the 
terrace  in  silence.  Then — 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  thinking 
about,"  said  Valerie/4  but  I  should  like 
to." 

Anthony  shook  his  head. 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  story  instead,"  he  said. 
"  If  you  like,  that  is." 

i;  Please." 

She  turned  and  leaned  her  arms  upon  the 
stone  balustrade,  overlooking  dim  lawns 
•and,  beyond,  the  pale  ghost  of  a  great  park 
that  seemed  to  stretch  and  roll  unlimited 
into  the  depths  of  a  distance  which  Night 
had  bewitched. 

"  There  was  once,"  said  Anthony,  "  a 
frog.  He  wasn't  much  of  a  frog,  as  frogs  go. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  that  he  had  no 
home  and  no  friends,  he  was  a  very  ordinary 
frog  indeed.  One  day,  when  he  was  sick  and 
tired  of  being  alone,  he  went  out  and  bought 
a  tame  minnow.  Considering  how  poor  he 
was,  it  was  very  reckless,  because  it  meant 
that  there  were  now  two  mouths  to  feed 
instead  of  one ;  but  the  minnow  and  the  frog 
became  such  great  friends  that  that  didn't 
seem  to  matter.  At  last,  sure  enough,  the 
day  of  reckoning  arrived.  The  larder  was 
empty,  the  minnow's  appetite  was  as  healthy 
as  ever,  and  the  frog  was  down  to  his  last 
penny.  So,  after  a  lot  of  thought,  he  left 
the  minnow  playing  in  a  quiet  pool,  and  went 
out  to  earn  some  flies.  By  dint  of  toiling 
very  hard  all  day,  he  managed  to  earn 
enough  to  keep  the  minnow  and  himself, 
but  it  meant  that  the  two  had  very  little 
time  together,  and  that  was  a  shame. 

"  Well,  one  day  the  frog  got  back  to  the 
pool  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and,  chancing 
to  lift  up  his  eyes,  there  seated  upon  the 
bank  he  saw  a  real  live  Princess.  What  the 
frog  thought,  when  he  saw  her,  may  be 
imagined.  What  he  felt  doesn't  matter. 
Enough  that  he  was  profoundly  moved.  So 
moved  that  he  almost  forgot  to  give  the 
minnow  his  flies.  And  long  after  the 
Princess  had  risen  and  gone  away,  the  frog 
kept  thinking  of  her,  and  thinking,  and 
thinking  .  .  .  And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
began  to  wish,  as  he  had  never  wished  before, 
that  he  wasn't  a  frog. 

"  Now,  vain  desires  are  the  most  per- 
sistent of  all. 

"  The  frog  wished  and  wished,  and  cursed 
himself  for  a  fool,  and  wished  again  ...  At 
last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  so  he  went 


to  a  water-rat  who  was  so  old  that  he 
was  said  to  be  wise,  and  sought  his 
advice. 

"  The  water-rat  was  painfully  outspoken. 
Once  a  frog,  always  a  frog,'  he  said. 

"  (  Always  ?  ' 

Always.  Unless  you  can  find  a 
Princess  and  persuade  her  to  kiss  you.'  And, 
being  an  old  rat,  he  chuckled  at  his  own 
joke. 

"  But  the  frog  didn't  see  anything  to 
laugh  at.  He  just  became  so  excited  that 
he  could  hardly  float,  and  then  he  turned 
round  and  started  to  swim  back  to  the  pool 
as  hard  as  ever  he  could  .  .  . 

"  By  the  next  morning  his  excitement  had 
somewhat  abated.  Of  course  he  was  tre- 
mendously lucky  to  have  found  a  Princess. 
(Being  an  optimist,  you  see,  he  assumed  that 
she  would  reappear.)  But  it  was  quite 
another  matter  to  persuade  her  to  kiss  him. 
Still,  he  didn't  give  up  hope,  and  every  day 
he  raced  and  tore  after  the  flies,  so  as  to  get 
back  early  to  the  pool. 

"  Then  one  day  the  impossible  thing- 
happened. 

"  There  was  the  Princess  again  on  the 
bank  of  the  pool,  and  when  the  frog  put  up 
his  nose  and  fixed  her  with  a  bulging  and 
glassy  eye,  she  smiled  at  him.  Very  halt- 
ingly the  frog  swam  to  land  and  crouched 
at  her  feet,  and,  before  he  knew  where  he 
was,  she  had  stooped  and  kissed  him. 

"  The  frog  just  shut  his  eyes  in  ecstasy  and 
gloated  upon  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire.  It 
had  happened.  His  wish  had  been  gratified. 
The  change  had  come.  He  was  no  longer  a 
frog.  For  the  first  time  he  began  to  wonder 
what  he  was.  Probably  a  Prince.  Oh, 
undoubtedly  a  Prince.  All  clad  in  gold  and 
silver,  with  a  little  fair  moustache.  He 
hoped  very  much  that  he  had  a  fair  mous- 
tache. But  he  wouldn't  put  up  his  hand  and 
feel,  for  fear  of  spoiling  it.  He  wanted  to 
look  at  himself  gradually,  beginning  with 
his  feet  and  working  upwards.  He  began  to 
wonder  what  sort  of  boots  he  had  on.  He 
decided  that  he  was  wearing  soft  gold  boots, 
with  silver  laces  .  .  . 

"  Cautiously  he  opened  one  eye  and 
glanced  at  his  right  foot.  He  was  quite 
wrong.  It  wasn't  a  gold  boot  at  all.  It  was 
a  queer-looking  boot,  all  smooth  and  shiny 
and  shaped — well,  rather  like — like  a  frog's 
foot.  In  fact,  if  he  hadn't  known  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  frog,  he  would  have  said 
...  A  frightful  thought  came  to  him,  and 
he  opened  both  eyes,  staring  frantically  .  .  . 
Then  he  sprang  to  the  edge  of  the  pool  and 
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looked  himself  in  the  face  ...  He  stood 
gazing  so  long  that  the  minnow,  who  had 
been  watching  him,  thought  he  was  ill,  and 
leaped  out  of  the  water  to  attract  his 
attention.  At  last  the  frog  pulled  himself 
together  and  flopped  back  into  the  pool 
anyhow  ... 

"  And,  after  many  days,  during  all  of 
which  the  minnow  was  a  great  comfort,  he 
came  to  realise  that  frogs  should  know 
better  than  to  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  should 
busy  themselves  with  fly-earning,  and  be 
thankful  for  the  air  and  the  sun  and  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  pools,  and,  last  of  all,  look 
forward  to  that  sun-bathed  marsh  where  the 
flies  are  fat  and  plenteous,  and  there  is  no 
winter,  and  whither,  at  the  end  of  their  lives, 
all  good  frogs  go." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then — 

"  Poor  frog,"  said  Valerie,  standing 
upright  and  turning. 

"  It's  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so,"  said 
Anthony,  falling  into  step.  "  But  he  richly 
deserved  it." 

"  And  what  happened  to  the  Princess  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  went  the  way  Princesses  go, 
and  enriched  the  memories  of  all  who 
saw  her.  and  in  due  season  she  married  a 
Prince," 

"  Didn't  she  ever  think  any  more  of  the 
frog  ?  " 

44  No,"  said  Anthony. 

"  Then  why  did  she  kiss  him  ?  " 

They  had  come  to  the  garden  door  by 
now,  and,  as  she  spoke,  Valerie  set  a  hand 
on  the  latch. 

"  Out  of  pity,"  said  Anthony.  "  She  had 
a  sweet,  kind  heart,  and  she  was  sorry  for 
him  because  he  was  a  frog." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  was  out  of  pity 
at  all,"  said  Valerie.  "I'm — I'm  sure  it 
wasn't." 

"  It  must  have  been,"  said  Anthony. 
"Why  on  earth  else  should  a  Princess " 

"  Because  it  pleased  her  to  kiss  him," 
said  Valerie,  with  the  air  of  a  queen. 

Anthony  looked  at  her  with  undisguised 
admiration. 

"  You're  a  real  Princess,"  he  said,  "  any 
way." 

Valerie  let  go  the  door-handle  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Why  did  she  kiss  him  ?  "  she- demanded. 

"  Out  of — because  it  pleased  her." 

The  hand  touched  his  cheek,  and  Anthony 
caught  it  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  As  he  let  it 
go,  the  slight  fingers  caught  his  and,  before 
he  could  stop  her,  Valerie  had  stooped  and 
kissed  them. 


The  next  instant  the  door  was  open,  and 
she  was  inside. 


Mr.  Albert  Morgan  was  working  feverishly. 

Time  was  getting  on,  and  the  plate -chest 
had  proved  unexpectedly  stubborn.  To 
know  where  it  was  had  been  a  great  help, 
of  course,  but  during  his  service  at  The 
Shubbery  it  had  been  kept  unlocked.  Some- 
what unfairly,  he  cursed  the  parlourmaid, 
who,  he  assumed,  was  doing  his  work. 

Curiously  enough,  he  had  no  idea  that  his 
late  colleagues  were  not  in  the  house.  He 
believed  them  to  be  sleeping  peacefully  in 
the  servants'  quarters.  For  considerately 
placing  the  pantry  distant  from  these,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  architect 
of  the  house  would  receive  Mr.  Morgan's 
commendation.  On  the  contrary,  of  his  zeal 
appropriately  to  execrate  the  former's 
memory,  the  ex-footman  employed  most 
regrettable  language,  and  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  stone  sill  of  the  pantry 
window  projected  rather  further  from  the 
wall  than  Mr.  Morgan,  when  in  the  act  of 
lifting  his  knee,  had  believed  to  be  the  case. 

With  the  exception  of  this  painful 
incident,  his  ingress  had  been  effected  with 
the  acme  of  ease.  This  was  due  to  the  fore- 
sight, patience,  and  unremitting  care  with 
which  he  had  severed  the  bars  and  removed 
the  spring  of  the  window-catch  during  his 
last  fortnight  in  Mr.  Bumble's  employ. 

After  the  refractory  plate-chest  had  been 
made  to  disgorge,  Mr.  Morgan  had  visited 
the  drawing-room.  By  the  time  he  had 
garnered  what  precious  metal  was  there,  his 
two  capacious  bags  had  become  extremely 
heavy.  So  much  so,  that  he  almost  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  brought  a  friend. 
The  reflection,  however,  that  to  present 
a  coadjutor  with  half  the  proceeds  of 
a  robbery  which  his  brain  alone  had 
conceived  and  made  possible,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  shortened  his  life,  made  him 
feel  better.  Cautiously  he  made  for  the 
stairs  and,  guiding  himself  with  his  torch, 
began  to  ascend. 

There  were  some  snuff-boxes  in  a  cabinet 
which  stood  on  the  landing.  It  was  un- 
thinkable that  he  should  go  without  these. 
The  piece  was  kept  locked,  but  he  had  often 
gazed  at  them  through  the  glass.  One  of 
them  was  of  silver-gilt — possibly  of  gold. 
Mr.  Morgan  licked  his  thick  lips. 

It  was  upon  the  door  of  this  cabinet, 
then,  that,  torch  in  mouth,  he  was  working 
feverishly.     Time  was  getting  on  .  .  . 
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As  if  in  answer  to  the  subdued  crack  with 
which  the  door  at  length  yielded,  came  the 
noise  of  the  insertion  of  a  key  into  the  lock 
of  the  front  door.  Mr.  Morgan  started 
violently,  thrust  his  torch  into  a  pocket,  and 
stood  extremely  still. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  admitted  moon- 
light showed  him  the  entrance  of  one — two 
feminine  apparitions,  followed  by  that  of  a 
man.  For  a  moment  they  stood  in  the  hall, 
speaking  with  one  another  in  an  undertone. 
What  they  said  Mr.  Morgan  could  not  hear  - 
— their  voices,  too,  were  too  low  to  be 
recognised — but  he  had  no  doubt  at  all 
regarding  their  identity.  Seven  weeks  of 
their  fellowship  had  blessed  (or  cursed)  him 
with  a  familiarity  with  their  style  and  pro- 
portions such  as  no  manner  of  wraps  and 
tricksy  half-lights  could  subvert.  With  a 
full  heart  and  twitching  lips,  Mr.  Morgan 
dwelt  blasphemously  upon  the  several 
destinies  for  which,  to  his  mind,  their 
untimely  appearance  had  qualified  them. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
door  ?  "  whispered  Betty.  "  We  can't 
leave  it  open." 

"  Well,  we  can't  shut  it,"  said  George, 
"  can  we  %  " 

"  Put  it  to,"  Anne  suggested.  "  He  won't 
be  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  he 
comes  he  can  just  push  it  open." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Jose 
and  Patch,  who  had  gone  a-hunting,  had 
not  returned  when  the  party  had  left  for 
Bell  Hammer.  It  was  possible  that,  during 
their  absence,  the  dogs  had  come  back, 
and  Anthony  did  not  like  to  think  that 
truant  Patch  might  be  wandering  around 
the  house,  seeking  admission  in  vain. 
Consequently,  after  the  car  had  been  noise- 
lessly bestowed — out  of  consideration  for 
their  employers'  rest,  the  four  had  alighted 
before  they  left  the  road  and  had  man- 
handled a  silent  Ford  up  the  drive  and  into 
the  garage — Lyveden  had  bidden  the  others 
go  on,  and  had  started  off  upon  a  visiting- 
patrol,  the  objectives  of  which  were  the 
several  entrances  to  the  residence.  If  Patch 
was  anywhere,  he  would  be  crouched  upon 
one  of  the  doorsteps.  .  .  . 

Anne's  suggestion  seeming  reasonable, 
her  brother  secured  the  Yale  lock  so 
that  its  tongue  was  engaged,  and,  quietly 
closing  the  door,  followed  his  wife  and 
sister  a-tiptoe  through  the  hall  and  past 
the  baize  door  which  led  to  the  servants' 
quarters. 

As  they  passed  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
Betty    remarked    the    shaft    of    moonlight 


shining  upon  the  landing,  and  Mr.  Morgan's 
black  heart  stood  still.  When  her  husband 
reminded  her  that  in  less  than  four  hours 
it  would  be  her  privilege  to  prepare  Mrs. 
Bumble's  tea,  and  added  that,  if  she  felt 
lyrical,  he  felt  tired  and  footsore,  Mr. 
Morgan,  had  his  emotions  included  gratitude, 
would  have  thanked  his  stars. 

Such  devotion,  however,  would  have 
been  premature. 

Though  he  did  not  know  it,  his  stars  in 
their  courses  were  fighting  against  him. 

The  moment  the  baize  door  had  closed 
behind  his  late  colleagues,  he  made  silently 
for  the  stairs.  Of  the  snuff-boxes  he  thought 
no  more.  The  man  was  rattled.  His  one 
idea  was  to  pick  up  his  traps  and  be  gone. 
He  was  even  afraid  any  more  to  employ  his 
torch.  Besides,  the  moonlight,  to  which 
Betty  had  drawn  his  attention,  was  asserting 
itself  fantastically. 

Step  by  step  he  descended  the  staircase, 
trying  frantically  to  remember  which  of  the 
treads  would  creak  under  his  weight.  Faith- 
fully to  ascertain  which  of  them  possessed 
this  important  peculiarity  had  been  one 
of  the  last  things  he  did  before  quitting 
Mr.  Bumble's  service.  Was  it  the  fifth 
or  sixth  ?  He  hesitated,  then  avoided  the 
fifth  gingerly,  and  hoped  for  the  best.  .  .  . 
Beneath  the  increased  pressure  the  sixth 
stair  fairly  shrieked.  Mr.  Morgan  skipped  on 
to  the  seventh  and  broke  into  a  cold  sweat. 
Again  he  was  confronted  with  the  choice  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth.  After  a  moment  of 
agonised  indecision,  he  decided  to  miss 
them  both.  .  ,  Man  but  proposes.  In 
his  anxiety  he  missed  the  tenth  also  and 
slithered  incontinently  into  the  hall.  ,  .  . 

More  than  a  minute  passed  before  the 
knave  dared  to  pick  himself  up.  The  last 
five  stairs  had  been  rough  with  his  hinder 
parts,  but  his  physical  pain  was  nothing  to 
the  paroxysm  of  mental  torment  which  the 
noise  of  his  fall  had  induced. 

Trembling  with  apprehension,  he  groped 
his  way  to  his  bags.  Of  these,  one  had  to  be 
strapped,  for  the  catch  of  its  lock  was 
broken.  He  knelt  down  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  fumbling  .  . 

A  sudden  step  upon  the  gravel  imme- 
diately outside  the  front  door  almost 
congealed  his  blood.  That  peril  could  blow 
from  that  quarter  he  had  never  imagined. 
Once  again  he  remained  where  he  was,  as 
still  as  death.  Unless  the  newoomer  was 
there  because  his  suspicions  were  aroused, 
there  was  a  chance  that  Mr.  Morgan  might 
yet  escape  notice.  Who  the  newcomer  might 
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be,  he  had  no  time  to  speculate,  for,  without 
being  unlocked,  the  door  was  pushed  open. 
Mr.  Morgan  marked  the  phenomenon,  and 
his  hair  rose.  Then  a  man  stepped  inside 
and  stood  still  .  .  . 

Mr.  Morgan  held  his  breath  until  his  lungs 
were  bursting  and  his  head  swam,  but  the 
man  never  moved. 

The  fact  was  that  Anthony  was  staring  at 
the  same  shaft  of  light  which  had  attracted 
Betty's  attention.  This,  however,  was  no 
longer  appearing  upon  the  landing,  but  in 
the  hall,  which,  with  the  exception  of  that 
corner  which  contained  the  crouching 
ex-footman,  it  was  doing  much  to  illuminate. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  arresting 
beam,  so  far  from  emanating  from  the  moon, 
was  none  other  than  Mr.  Morgan's  evil 
genius,  following  him  about  wherever  he 
went.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  torch,  which 
in  his  confusion  he  had  thrust  glowing  into 
his  pocket  the  wrong  way  up.  That  one  end 
must  protrude,  he  knew,  for  the  brand 
was  longer  than  the  pocket  was  deep.  He 
had,  of  course,  no  idea  at  all  that  it  was 
advertising  his  presence  and  slightest  move- 
ment so  very  faithfully  .  .  . 

It  became  impossible  for  Mr.  Morgan  any 
longer  to  restrain  his  breath.  He  therefore 
expelled  it  as  gently  as  he  possibly  could, 
inhaling  a  fresh  supply  with  the  same 
caution,  and  wondering  dully  whether  it 
was  to  be  his  last.  The  suspense  was 
unbearable.  .  .  . 

Anthony,  of  course,  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  light  was  thrown  by  a  torch. 
The  source  of  the  latter,  however,  was 
shrouded,  not  only  in  mystery,  but  in  a 
darkness  which  the  very  light  of  the  beam 
served  to  intensify.  He  continued  to  stand 
still. 

There  never  was  such  a  case. 

Anthony,  who  knew  the  value  of  waiting, 
was    prepared    to    stay    still    indefinitely. 


Mr.  Morgan  was  afraid  to  do  anything  else. 
Clearly,  if  they  were  not  to  remain  where 
they  were  until  dawn,  there  was  need  of  a 
deus  ex  machina. 

He  arrived  then  and  there  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  white  dog  with  a  black  patch. 
He  was  extremely  wet,  and  there  were  burrs 
in  his  coat  and  mud  upon  his  beard.  His 
tail  was  up,  however,  and  his  gait  as 
sprightly  as  ever. 

As  if  it  was  upon  his  account  that  the  door 
had  been  set  open  at  this  unlawful  hour,  he 
entered  boldly,  passed  by  Anthony  in  the 
gloom,  and  then  stood  still  like  his  master, 
staring  at  the  mysterious  beam.  But  not  for 
long.  For  Patch,  curiosity  was  made  to  be 
satisfied.  Stepping  warily,  he  moved  forward 
to  investigate  ... 

When  first  Mr.  Morgan  realised  that  some- 
thing was  smelling  him  from  behind,  he  made 
ready  to  die.  Then,  so  tenacious  is  the  hold 
we  mortals  have  upon  life,  he  gave  an  un- 
earthly shiiek  and  sprang  from  his  bended 
knees  for  the  drawing-room  doorway  .  .  . 

When  Mr.  Bumble  and  his  chauffeur,  the 
one  in  his  night  attire  and  the  other  in  a  vest 
and  a  pair  of  dress  trousers,  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  Anthony  was  kneeling  upon 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  lying  face  downwards 
upon  the  drawing-room  hearth  and  dealing 
as  fluently  as  a  sheepskin  rug  would  permit 
with  Anthony's  birth,  life,  death  and  future 
existence.  As  for  Patch,  his  services  no 
longer  required,  he  was  rolling  upon  the  sofa 
in  an  absurd  endeavour  to  remove  the  burrs 
from  his  coat. 

All  of  which,  gentlemen,  must  undeniably 
go  to  show  that  the  master  who  suffers  his 
servants  to  go  a-junketing  will  have  his 
reward  ;  that  a  woman  knows  better  than 
a  man  what  course  he  should  shape  ;  and 
that  there  is  much  virtue  in  hunting,  even 
though  it  keep  the  hunter  afoot  till  four  of 
the  morning. 


The  fourth  story  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


FISHERMEN'S    FACTS 


SOME  CURIOUS  METHODS  IN  THE  FISHING 
CUSTOMS   OF   DIFFERENT   COUNTRIES 

By    H.    T.    SHERINGHAM 

Photographs   by   Underwood  &,    Underwood 


TO  the  question  "  How  old  is  the  art 
of  fishing  1  "  one  of  the  most 
noted  students  of  fish  lore  signi- 
ficantly replied,  "  Probably  as  old  as 
hunger."  And  to  such  a  question  as  "  How 
many  kinds  of  fishing  are  there  ?  "  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  a  reply  of  similarly 


unaided  hands  to  the  employment  of 
laboratory  magic— it  is  Alpha  to  Omega. 
And  as  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  in  constant  use,  so  are  all  the  ways  of 
catching  fish  which  lie  between  the  two 
extremes. 

Very  curious  some  of  these  ways  are,  and 


HAULING    SALMON    OUT    OF    COLUMBIA    ltlVER,    OREGON. 


sweeping  nature.  For  man,  in  his  attempt 
to  appease  that  hunger  which  came  with 
him  into  the  world,  has  brought  all  his 
inventive  powers  to  bear  on  the  problem 
of  ensnaring  the  wandering  tribes  which 
inhabit  waters  both  fresh  and  salt.  And  it 
is  an  interesting  thought  that  every  single 
method  of  fish-catching  which  has  ever  been 
devised,  from  the  most  primitive  to  the 
most  advanced,  is  probably  practised  some- 
where in  the  wide  world  to-day.  Indeed,  we 
need  not  go  far  afield  for  an  illustration  of 
this.  I  will  go  bail  for  the  fact  that  in  this 
England  of  ours,  in  this  past  summer  of 
1920,  more  than  one  country  lad  has 
"  tickled  "  a  trout,  while  more  than  one 
more  scientific  practitioner  of  poaching  nets 
has  acquired  a  salmon  by  the  use  of  high 
explosives.    From  the  capture  of  fish  by  the 


very  varied  the  attitude  of  fishermen  in 
different  lands  towards  their  business.  And 
yet  there  is  a  family  likeness  in  all  fishermen, 
and  even  the  unfamiliar,  displayed  so  well 
in  the  striking  photographs  which  accom- 
pany this  random  meditation,  can  usually 
be  paralleled  by  some  practice  in  our  own 
country.  Take,  to  begin  with,  the  biggest 
of  all  fishing — the  harpooning  of  monsters 
of  the  whale  family  (the  porpoise,  like  the 
rest  of  them/  is  not  a  fish,  but  a  mammal, 
though  its  habits  are  fish-like),  it  is  merely 
an  adaptation  of  fish-spearing,  which  prob- 
ably began  in  fresh  water  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  Who  does  not  remember 
Jan  Ridd  and  the  loaches  which  he  speared 
in  Badgworthy  water,  an  offering  to  be 
laid  presently  at  the  pretty  feet  of  little 
Lorna  Doone  ?     It  is  quite  possible  that 
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Blackmore  was  describing  the  most  primi- 
tive form  of  fish-spearing  in  that  chapter. 
A  more  famous  branch  of  the  art  has 
been  immortalised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  "  manly  sport,"  as  he  calls  it,  of 
"  leistering  "  for  salmon.  It  is  not  looked 
upon  with  favouring  eyes  nowadays,  but  it 


sure  whether  anybody  fishes  for  porpoises 
yet,  but  swordfish,  sharks,  tuna,  tarpon, 
and  other  huge  fish  have  all  been  included 
in  the  angler's  list  of  opponents  in  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  biggest  so  far 
caught  on  rod  and  line  is,  I  believe,  a  tuna 
of  7101b.  from  the  St.  Ann's  Bay  district  in 


A    FISHERMAN    LOWERING    A    FISH    INTO    A    HOT    SPRING    TO    BOIL. 

He  caught  it  from  the  lava  island,  and  is  transferring  it  from  the  lake  to  the  boiling  water  in  the  geyser  basin  in 

Yellowstone  National  Park. 


no  doubt  survives  in  places  among  other 
poaching  devices.  Anyhow,  eel-spearing  is  a 
well-accredited  practice  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  is  much  the  same  thing. 
The  harpoon  is  giving  place  to  the  rod  and 
line  nowadays,  not  only  on  salmon  rivers, 
but  also  among  the  sea  monsters.    I  am  not 


Canada.  There  is  no  reason,  except  the 
limitations  of  human  powers  of  endurance, 
why  bigger  fish  still  should  not  be  caught 
by  anglers.  The  tunny  of  the  Mediterranean 
(the  same  fish  as  tuna)  run  up  to  something 
like  two  thousand  pounds  in  weight,  and 
they  could,   no    doubt,   be    at    any    rate 
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hooked.  These  fish  have  induced  the 
establishment  in  Sicily  of  what  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable  fishing  apparatus  in 
the  world — a  vast  decoy  made  of  nets, 
through  which  the  shoals  find  their  way  by 
chamber  after  chamber  into  an  inmost 
enclosure,  called  the  camera  di  morte,  where 
thev  are  killed  by  bludgeons  or  harpoons. 


THE    FAMOUS   DR.  WILFRED  T.    GRENFELL,  FOR   MANY   YEARS    ALL-ROUND  GOOD  ANGEL 

TO    THE    FISHER-FOLK   OF    LABRADOR,    HARPOONING    PORPOISE    FROM   THE   BOWSPRIT 

OF    A    LABRADOR    FISHING    VESSEL. 

This  kind  of  fishing  is  exciting  sport,  because  porpoise  can  travel  with  the  speed  of  a  railroad 

train,  and  are  hard  to  hit  with  a  harpoon.    Dr.  Grenfell,  while  improving  living  conditions 

among  the  Labradorians,  has  done  much  to  develop  the  fishing  industry  in  that  icy  region,  where 

the  people  live  by  fishing  almost  exclusively. 


A  vivid  description  of  the  proceeding  is  to 
be  found  in  that  curious  old  book  "  Fish 
Tattle,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Badham.  I 
fear  that  England  can  provide  no  parallel 
to  the   remarkable  hot-spring  facilities  of 


Yellowstone  Park,  where  a  man,  as  the 
picture  shows,  can  catch  a  fish  from  one 
pond  and  cook  it  in  another  without  moving 
a  yard.  But  the  Empire  could  probably 
match  this  marvel,  for  the  hot-lakes  district 
of  New  Zealand  provides  very  similar  con- 
ditions. Near  the  famous  township  of 
Rotorua  there  are,  as  Captain  Hamilton 
has  recorded, 
"  places  where  the 
angler  might  catch 
a  trout  and  boil  it 
.in  a  spring  within 
a  yard  of  the 
margin  of  the  river 
and  of  the  spot 
where  it  was 
landed."  Both  in 
the  United  States 
and  in  New  Zea- 
land the  volcanic 
country  seems  to 
be  favourable  to 
the  production  of 
good  trout ;  prob- 
ably the  waters 
are  very  rich  in 
food.  Fish  are 
fond  of  a  current 
of  warm  water.  I 
can  remember,  as 
a  boy,  often  fish- 
ing at  a  place 
where  such  a 
current  came  from 
the  waste  pipe  of 
a  mill.  We  used  to 
consider  it  a  very 
favourable  spot 
for  big  roach. 

The  evolution 
of  the  science  of 
netting  and  nets 
would  j  ustif  y 
several  volumes, 
for  it  is  a  big 
and  complicated 
subject.  There 
are  nets  which  you 
let  straight  down 
into  the  water  and 
draw  up  again, 
nets  which  you 
draw  behind 
boats,  nets  with  which  you  enclose  a  portion 
of  sea  or  river,  and  with  it  any  fish  which 
it  contains.  The  first  kind  is  probably  the 
oldest,  since  it  is  the  simplest  to  make  and 
the  easiest  to  use.     It  has  been  developed 
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into  quite  a  formidable  engine  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  as  the  photographs  of  dip-nets 
at  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in 
Japan  show.  The  Japanese  in  some  cases 
use  such  a  net  from  a  high  platform  which 
serves  both  as  an  observation  tower  and  as 
a  convenient  stage  for  operating  the  net. 
The  uninitiated  might  imagine  that  fish  in 
clear  water  would  avoid  so  obviously 
dangerous  a  locality  as  that  where  a 
dip-net  is  sunk,  but  fish  have  little*  or 
no  prescience.     On  a  small   scale  anyone 


office  of  a  sort  of  lucky  bag.  You  paid  your 
franc,  had  your  dip,  and  were  entitled  to 
whatever  haul  of  fish  was  the  result. 

The  high  platform  of  the  Japanese  is 
employed  in  other  countries,  too,  sometimes 
for  practical  reasons  in  connection  with  the 
net,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Norwegian  fishing 
station  shown,  where  the  tide  rises  to  a  great 
height,  and  sometimes  as  a  look-out  post  for 
detecting  the  advent  of  shoals  of  fish,  which 
often  display  themselves  by  jumping  out 
of  the  water  for  fun  or  in  pursuit  of  small 
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FISHING    WITH    BIG    DIP-NETS    OFF    THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 


may  test  the  matter  for  himself  in  our  own 
rivers  by  using  one  of  those  small  round 
nets  which  are  known  as  "  minnow 
wonders,"  and  are  just  little  dip-nets. 
Small  fish  of  several  species  may  be  readily 
caught  thus,  the  more  readily  if,  after  the  * 
net  has  been  let  down,  a  little  food  is 
thrown  in  to  attract  them.  Nor,  as  Walton 
said  of  the  perch,  are  they  afraid  "  though 
their  fellows  and  companions  perish  in  their 
sight."  Small  or  great,  dip-nets  are  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  There  is,  or  was, 
one  .on  Calais    pier  which  performed  the 


fry.     The   shoals   detected,    the   fisherman 
knows  that  he  must  make  ready. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of 
netting  is  certainly  the  use  of  the  seine, 
which  is  very  commonly  employed  for 
salmon.  It  is  paid  out  in  a  circle  from  a  boat 
and  then  hauled  steadily  ashore,  sometimes 
with  the  help  of  horses,  as  on  the  Columbia 
River,  in  the  scene  shown.  The  salmon 
caught  there,  by  the  way,  are  not  the  same 
as  ours,  though  they  are  very  much  like 
them,  and  hardly  inferior  in  quality.  The 
Pacific  salmon,  as  they  are  called,-  embrace 
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five  different  species,  of  which  the  chinook 
or  king  salmon  is  the  biggest,  running  not 
infrequently  to  a  weight  of  601b.  or  more. 
Salmo  solar,  the  Atlantic  salmon,  does  not 
often  weigh  so  much  as  that.  These  Pacific 
salmon  have  a  life-history  which  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  marvels  of  fish  life.    They  spawn 


when  but  a  few  inches  long,  and  grow  there 
among  incalculable  dangers.  Truly  the 
ways  of  Nature  are  wonderful. 

Of  methods  of  taking  fish  by  rod  and  line 
the  list  is,  of  course,  a  long  one,  and  the 
need  for  them  all  is  shown  by  the  infinite 
variety  of  waters  in  which  people  practise 


FISHING    WITH    ROD    AND    LINE    IN    THE    ROCK-CHURNED    SURF    ON    THE    COAST    OF    CEYLON. 


in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  big  rivers  of  the 
Pacific  slope  of  North  America,  and  some 
of  them  travel  many  hundreds  of  miles  to 
get  to  their  breeding-grounds.  Hardly  any 
survive  the  toilsome  journey  and  the 
fatigues  of  spawning,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  species  devolves  on  the  tiny  fry  which 
have  to  make  their  way  down  to  the  sea 


their  wiles.  Most  esteemed  nowadays, 
perhaps,  is  the  use  of  artificial  flies,  a  dainty 
art  in  which  women  delight  almost  as  much 
as  men  now,  and  in  which  they  display  no 
less  skill.  Fly-fishing  can  be  what  you 
choose  to  make  it— a  gentle,  meditative 
relaxation,  or  downright  hard  and  quite 
dangerous  work,     It  appeals,  therefore,  to 
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various  temperaments.  So,  too,  with  other 
kinds  of  rod  fishing,'  whether  it  be  practised 
in  the  surf  of  Ceylon  or  Devonshire,  in  the 
roaring  torrents  of  Canada,  Norway,  or 
the  Highlands,  in  the  newly-stocked  trout 


It  is  not  possible  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  fishing  curiosities  in  a  brief  article,  so  I  can 
no,  more  than  touch  on  a  few  of  what  may 
be  called  the  minor  oddities.  Animals  have 
played  a  part  in  man's  fishing  operations 


A    NORWEGIAN     FISHERMAN    LOWERING   HIS     NET    FROM    A    SCAFFOLD   USED     BECAUSE   OF    THE     HIGH     TIDE. 

The  tide  here  is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  the  nets  are  get  when  the  tide  is  low.    The  fisherman  uses  a  boat  to  go  to  his  net 
when  the  tide  is  high.    This  photograph  was  taken  at  Dalestrand,  on  the  Sognefjord,  North  Cape  region. 


streams  of  Kashmir,  or  on  some  placid 
Midland  canal.  Methods  of  angling  are 
pretty  well  as  numerous  as  species  of  fish 
and  types  of  water,  for  each  demands  some 
special  procedure  or  tackle. 


ere  now,  and  not  only  tame  otters,  to 
which  the  business  would  be  natural,  but 
also  dogs  and  even  cats.  Fishing  dogs  have 
been  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  they 
have  b§en  skilled  enough  to  be  useful  as 
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food-producers.  That  well-known  angler 
.Sir  Thomas  Wardle  had  a  retriever  which 
would  land  a  hooked  trout  for  him  without 
endangering  the  fine  tackle,  and  a  good 
many  similar  instances  are  on  record.  Cats, 
despite  their  love  of  fish,  are  less  easily 
persuaded  to  turn  angler,  owing  to  their 
antipathy  to  getting  wet,  but  I  have  known 
more  than  one  cat  which  would  cleverly 
catch  small  trout  and  other  fish  from  shallow 
streams.  Larger  animals  have  also  been 
employed  in  fishing,  even  elephants,  which 
have  been  used  to  stir  up  the  mud  in  Indian 
"  tanks,"  so  driving  the  half -suffocated  fish 
to  the  surface,  where  they  could  easily  be 
caught.  Perhaps  the  oddest  use  of  animals 
in  fishing  of  which  I  have  found  a  record 
is  described  in  Humboldt's  "  Aspects  of 
Nature."  He  relates  how  in  South  America 
the  Indians  would  capture  the  formidable 
electric  eels  (Gymnotus)  by  driving  mules 
and  horses  into  the  lagoons  where  the 
creatures  live,  and  making  them  exhaust 
the  galvanic  force  by  being  attacked.   After 


a  time  the  eels  expended  most  of  their 
strength  on  the  half-maddened  animals,  and 
could  then  be  captured  and  drawn  ashore. 
Birds  also  play  their  part  in  the  business. 
The  cormorant  is  used  by  fishermen  in  the 
Far  East  to  catch  fish  for  them.  -  A  ring 
on  its  neck  prevents  it  from  swallowing 
what  it  catches.  Possibly  the  osprey  might 
be  trained  to  a  like  service.  The  osprey, 
however,  seems  sometimes  to  overestimate 
its  powers  and  to  seize  fish  which  it  cannot 
lift.  Various  witnesses  have  testified  to 
finding  on  some  big  Scandinavian  lake  the 
skeleton  of  one  of  these  birds  attached  to 
the  skeleton  of  a  great  pike,  or  even  to  the 
body  of  a  live  one.  The  bird  had  pounced 
on  the  fish  as  it  basket  on  the  surface,  and, 
unable  either  to  lift  it  or  to  disengage  its 
talons,  had  in  due  course  been  drowned. 
The  vision  of  such  a  ghastly  object  as  the 
skeleton  moving  about  the  waters  must  have 
terrified  many  a  lonely  fisherman,  and  has 
probably  given  rise  to  some  of  the  water 
"  troll  "  stories  of  the  North. 
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A    WAYFARER'S 
VOLUNTARY 

By     WALLACE    B.     NICHOLS 

I  SEEK  to  be  no  captain  over  you  ; 

Rather  am  I  a  watchman  on  your  wall, 
Proud  to  be  mingled  with  your  life's  ado, 
One,  since  he  loves  you,  eager  to  your  call. 

I  seek  to  wear  no  passionate  cognisance, 
So,  by  that  token,  to  be  named  your  knight ; 

Rather  am  I  unvowed,  a  poor  free-lance, 
Your  comrade  for  a  term  in  quest  and  fight. 

I  seek  to  be  no  minstrel  in  your  bower, 
Begging  a  rosy  guerdon  for  my  pain; 

Rather  am  I  a  shelterer  'neath  your  tower, 
Whom  you  hear  singing  in  the  cold  and  rain. 

I  seek  for  no  undue  prerogative, 

I  ask  no  word  your  heart  were  loth  to  spare; 
Rather  am  I  your  brother,  who  may  live 

Free  in  your  bountiful  presence,  happy  there. 

I  seek  for  nought  save  to  be  always  yours; 

And,  being  your  friend,  what  can  befall  amiss? 
I  have  found  in  you  one  fortune  that  endures, 

And  life  is  more  magnificent  for  your  kiss. 


ROO   OF   THE 
ATOLLS 

By    RALPH    STOCK 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HOWARD    K.  ELCOCK 


A  MINUTE  passed — two  minutes. 
Down  there  Roo's  sleek  bronze 
body  was  no  more  than  a  flickering 
shadow  on  the  pale  green  floor  of  the  lagoon. 
He  had  gone  deep,  for  it  is  in  the  depths 
and  the  less  accessible  crevices  of  the  coral 
that  the  old  shell  is  to  be  found,  bigger  than 
soup  plates,  gnarled  and  barnacle-encrusted 
without,  but  containing  a  lustre  incom- 
parable, and  perhaps But  one  must 

not  speculate.  It  is  not  done  in  the  Pau- 
motus,  nor  any  other  pearling  grounds  in 
the  Pacific.  Things  happen  or  do  not 
happen,  according  to  one's  own  particular 
beliefs,  and  to  think  too  much  about  them 
brings  ill-fortune  in  its  wake  as  surely  as 
preparing  the  basket  before  the  fish  is 
caught. 

Three  minutes  came  and  went.  The  canoe 
rode  empty  and  inert  on  the  silken  surface 
of  the  lagoon.  A  bo 'sun  bird  swooped  out 
of  the  brazen  sky  and,  alighting  on  an 
outrigger  pole,  preened  himself  undisturbed. 
The  shadow  on  the  sloping  floor  of  the 
lagoon  was  no  longer  visible.  Roo  had  gone 
still  deeper,  to  fifteen  fathoms,  perhaps,  and 
into  a  world  of  his  own,  where  none  but 
his  kind  could  follow.  Bubbles  rose,  tiny 
globules  of  light  that  flickered  upward 
and  were  gone,  followed  at  last  by  a  dark 
form  that  shot  from  the  depths  like  a 
meteor. 

Roo  shook  the  water  from  his  hair,  pushed 
the  goggles  from  his  eyes  on  to  his  forehead, 
and  wallowed  to  the  canoe.  About  his  neck 
hung  a  string  bag  filled  with  shell.  This  he 
flung  aboard,  and,  clambering  after  it,  com- 
menced opening  operations  with  the  same 
leisurely  deliberation  that  marked  all  his 
movements. 

His  was  killing  work,  and  there  is  no 
object  in  hurrying  over  suicide.  Already  his 
eyes  protruded  ominously,  a  perpetual  dirge 


resounded  in  one  ear,  and  on  occasion  he  had 
caught  himself  stumbling  over  an  obstacle 
that  did  not  exist.  Inevitably  he  would 
go  the  way  of  all  pearl:divers  in  the  end 
unless Something  fell  from  the  half- 
opened  shell  in  his  hand,  tinkled  against  the 
knife-blade,  and  dropped  between  his  feet. 

In  the  breathless  moments  that  followed 
he  knew  that  the  unmentioned  dream 
haunting  the  thoughts  of  every  diver  had 
in  his  own  case  come  true. 

Unlike  most  people  of  the  atolls,  Roo  was 
a  man  of  set  purpose — the  gaining  of  the 
world  for  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
it;  nothing  less.  It  was  for  this  that  his 
eyes  bulged,  his  ear  sang,  and  he  stumbled 
as  he  walked.  He  placed  the  pearl  reverently 
in  his  mouth,  caressing  it  with  his  tongue, 
and  paddled  unhurriedly  for  the  beach. 

The  omnivorous  buyer,  seated  on  his  spine 
in  a  wicker  chair,  glowered  contemptuously 
at  Roo's  meagre  offering  of  shell. 

"  And  they  are  pique  at  that,"  he  com- 
plained languidly  in  native  parlance.  "  You 
must  do  better  than  this,  or  there  will  be 
trouble." 

Roo  appeared  unimpressed,  and  shifted 
his  weight  from  one  enormous  foot  to  the 
other,  whereat  the  buyer  sighed,  levered 
himself  out  of  the  chair,  and  went  into  the 
store,  returning  presently  with  a  formidable- 
looking  ledger. 

"  You  now  owe  the  Compagnie  Maritime 
two  thousand  francs,"  he  droned,  "  and  we 
can  allow  you  nothing  more  until  at  least 
half  this  amount  is  paid  in  shell.  If  you 
dispose  of  it  elsewhere,  the  Compagnie  will 
take  action." 

The  tone  was  that  of  one  who  repeats  a 
set  piece.  It  was  a  set  piece,  composed  by 
one  of  the  bewhiskered  directors  of  the 
Compagnie  in  Paris.  The  buyer  recited  it, 
according  to  instructions,  not  less  than  five 
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'  He  said  a  great  deal  .  .  .  and  long  before  he  had  done, 


-■•  times  daily,  and  had  long  since  ceased  to  • 
.derive  amusement  from  the  naive  idea  of 
"  taking  action  "  against  a  grinning,  mother- 
i  naked  savage  of  the  Paumotus. 

"It    .shall    be    paid,"    said    Koo,    still 


unmoved.     "  In  the  meantime   I  desire  a 
pareu  and  a  silk  shirt." 

"  Take  them,  then,"  snapped  the  buyer, 
subsiding  hopelessly  on  to  his  spine,  "  but 
bring  us  shell." 


Mata  was  leaning  forward  with  parted  lips  and  shining  eyes.' 


It  was  on  the  tip  of  Roo's  tongue  to  say 
that  he  had  done  with  shell,  and  done  with 
the  Compagnie  Maritime — a  man  is  prone 
to  such  foolishness  in  the  hour  of  triumph- 
but  there  was  something  of   vastly  more 


importance  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  at  the 
moment,  and  he  refrained. 

Resplendent  in  his  new  pareu  and  silk 
shirt,  he  sought  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world,  and  found  her  ensconced  in 
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her  superlative  parlour,  powdering  her  nose. 
Mata  was  beautiful — there  was  no  denying 
that — and,  what  was  perhaps  equally  de- 
sirable, she  was  the  last  word  in  Tahitian 
culture  to  reach  the  Paumotus.  Though 
merely  the  daughter  of  a  local  shell-sorter 
afflicted  with  elephantiasis,  she  had  stayed 
for  more  than  a  month  with  distant  half- 
caste  relatives  in  Papeete.  Consequently, 
she  knew  precisely  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Her  surroundings  reflected  this  know- 
ledge. Externally  her  father's  house  might 
be  no  more  than  a  battered  and  rusty  corru- 
gated iron  shed  set  on  a  blazing  strip  of  coral 
sand, 'but  somewhere  enshrined  within  that 
unworthy  structure  was  Mata's  parlour. 

Here  one  sat  on  chairs  instead  of  mats. 
The  lamp  was  an  intricate  affair  of  dangling 
prisms  and  painted  flowers.  There  were 
spindle-legged  "  occasional "  tables  sup- 
porting nothing  of  any  practical  use,  a 
heavy  pile  carpet,  a  gramophone,  framed 
photographs  of  wedding  groups,  and  an 
overpowering  stench  of  scent. 

Then  there  was  Mata  herself,  usually  in 
pink  silk,  a  gold  bangle  above  the  elbow 
of  one  shapely  arm,  a  pear-shaped  pipi 
dangling  from  either  of  her  incomparable 
ears,  and  a  pair  of  languorous  but  all- 
seeing  brown  eyes  rolling  assiduously  in  her 
well-poised  little  head. 

Usually  Roo  entered  the  precincts  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  trepidation,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  supplied  the  gramo- 
phone and  the  bangle,  which,  by  the  way, 
were  the  sole  reasons  that  Mata  suffered  him. 
But  to-day  he  was  filled  with  the  courage 
of  achievement.  He  found  it  possible  to  look 
his  awe-inspiring  surroundings  in  th^  eye, 
to  sit  squarely  on  unaccustomed  furniture, 
and  even  dispose  of  the  eternal  encumbrance 
of  his  feet. 

Mata  noticed  the  change  in  his  demeanour 
and  wondered  vaguely,  but  held  her  peace. 
She  knew  that  whatever  caused  it  was  bound 
to  come  to  the  surface  in  a  child-like  nature 
such  as  Roo's.     And  she  was  not  mistaken. 

"  Mata,"  he  boomed  in  his  deep  chest 
voice,  "  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  marry." 

"  So  ?  "  she  questioned  with  charming 
insouciance. 

"  It  is  so,"  chanted  Roo.  "  You  wish  for 
Papeete,  for  a  house,  for  many  stockings 
of  silk,  for  a  piano — for  the  world.  It  is, 
yours.  I  can  give  it  you,  I !  "  He  thumped 
his  massive  chest  dramatically.  "  For  two 
years  I  have  worked  alone  and  in  deep 
waters— for  you.  For  two  years  I '  have 
faced  the  perils  of  sjiarjc  and  devil-fish  .  .  ." 


He  said  a  great  deal  more — the  people  of 
the  atolls  are  not  addicted  to  mock  modesty 
— and  long  before  he  had  done,  Mata  was 
leaning  forward  with  parted  lips  and  shining 
eyes.  < 

"  Show  it  me,"  she  whispered.  "  Roo,  you 
must  show  it  me  !  " 

Roo  did  as  he  was  bid.  He  was  incapable 
of  doing  anything  else  where  Mata  was  con- 
cerned. She  took  the  pearl  from  between 
his  clumsy  fingers  and  devoured  it  with  her 
eyes.  There  was  not  a  doubt  that  all  Roo 
had  said  was  true.  Mata  was  a  judge.  Her 
only  regret  was  that  out  of  her  many  and 
varied  suitors  success  had  fallen  to  this 
man  of  bulging  eyes  and  incipient  paralysis.' 
She  studied  him  furtively  and  for  the  first 
time  thoroughly.  Could  anything  be  done 
with  him  ?  Was  there  the  slightest  hope 
of  rendering  him  passable  before  the  critical 
tribunal  of  her  distant  half-caste  relatives 

in  Papeete  ?  She  was  afraid  not.  And  yet 

Her  glance  fell  again  to  the  pearl,  appraising 
its  value  to  the  last  franc.  The  computation 
made  almost  anything  possible. 

"  You  will  sell  to  Andre  ?  "  she  suggested. 

Roo  shook  his  head. 

"  We  will  go  to  Papeete,"  he  said  with 
unusual  firmness,  "  and  I  will  sell  to  the 
Chinaman.     He  is  honest." 

Mata  allowed  a  low,  rippling  laugh  to 
escape  her.  She  knew  well  Roo's  opinion" 
of  his  rival  Andre. 

"  I  was  but.  teasing,  my  Roo,"  she 
said. 

"  Then  we  sail  on  the  Miri  in  three  days' 
time,"  boomed  Roo. 

"  Three  days  !  "  wailed  Mata  in  simulated 
alarm.    "  Only  three  days  ?  " 

"  That  is  all,  my  Mata,  and  in  the  mean-, 
time  no  one  shall  know  ?  "  t 

"  Need  you  ask  ?  And  you  will  take 
care " 

Roo  tapped  his  belt  significantly.  A  man 
is  prone  ,to  such  foolishness  in  the  hour  of 
triumph.  On  one  side  was  a  small  pouch, 
on  the  other  a  sheathed  knife.  Then  he 
passed  out  into  the  sunshine,  stumbling  over 
nothing  whatever  in  the  doorway. 

There  was  little  time  and  much  to  be 
done.  Two  days  Roo  spent  shelling  with  the 
others,  thereby  convincing  the  weary  buyer 
for  the  Compagnie  Maritime  that  his  advice 
had  been  taken.  So  much  so  that  Roo  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  him  a  Prince 
Albert  suit  and  its  appurtenances.  This  he 
donned  at  noon  of  the  third  day,  and,  in  a 
bath  of  perspiration  such  as  only  these 
atrocities    in    raiment    can    produce,    was 
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striding  into  the  settlement  when  he  met 
Andre. 

"  Where  now  ?  "  queried  this  half-caste 
pearl  expert,  with  his  ingratiating  smile. 

"  To  my  business,"  boomed  Roo. 

"  And  that  ?  " 

"  Is  my  business,"  returned  Hoo,  and 
instantly  wished  that  he  had  not  said  it. 
It  was  his  to  allay  suspicion,  not  arouse  it. 
especially  at  this,  the  eleventh  hour 

Andre's  ferret  eyes  rested  on  Roo  with  a 
drunkard's  fatuous  solemnity 

"  And  you  have  no  time,  not  even  for  one 
small  drink  with  a  friend  ?  " 

"  There  is  always  time  for  that,"  said 
Roo,  with  what  for  him  was  supreme 
cunning. 

Andre  drew  a  glass  flask  from  his  hip 
pocket. 

"  The  best  out  of  Papeete  !  "  he  chanted, 
holding  it  up  to  the  light  and  swaying  gently. 
"  To  good- will  between  rivals,  eh  ?  " 

And  at  that  hour  Roo  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  pity  Andre.  There  is  no  solicitude 
so  genuine  as  that  of  the  successful  suitor 
for  his  less  fortunate  rival.  Roo  drank,  and 
in  less  than  two  minutes  was  lying  prone 
on  the  beach,  with  the  attenuated  fingers 
of  Andre  the  expert  at  his  belt. 

He  opened  his  eyes  on  a  canopy  of  stars. 
It  was  night,  and  the  dirge  in  his  ear  had 
swelled  to  a  roar,  and  there  was  a  band  of 
fire  about  his  head.  Also  the  pearl  was  gone. 

A  giant  figure  in  a  dishevelled  Prince 
Albert  suit  staggered  to  its  feet  and  stumbled 
through  the  sand  in  the  starlight.  It  came 
to  a  halt  before  the  home  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  in  the  world.  The  superlative 
parlour  was  deserted.  Only  the  outhouse 
showed  any  signs  of  life  in  the  form  of  a 
flickering  yellow  light,  and  on  the  mats 
beside  it  Mata's  father  nursing  his  mammoth 
leg,  and  swaying  and  moaning  in  anguish 
as  befits  the  bereaved. 

Roo  took  a  stride  towards  the  squatting 
figure,  his  hands  outstretched,  the  fingers 
a-work,  then  turned  aside  and  passed  down 
the  beach.  For  a  moment  he  stood  staring 
over  the  starlit  sea,  then  with  quick, 
ferocious  movements  he  tore  the  Prince 
Albert  suit  from  his  body  and  flung  it  on 
the  sand. 

When  the  moon  rose,  it  found  him  squat- 
ting at  the  water's  edge,  still  staring 
seaward.    Roo  was  thinking. 

:j:  He  %  *fc  H1 

And  the  schooner  Miri  was  ploughing  a 
phosphorescent  furrow  thjough  the  night. 
"But  it  was  so  simple,  my  pearl,  that  I 


hardly  like  to  speak  of  it.  They  are  big,  but 
they  are  soft,  these  Paumotan  savages. 
One  tap,  in  fair  fight,  too,  and  the  thing 
was  done." 

Thus  Andre  at  the  ship's  rail,  with  Mata 
at  his  side  asking  a  woman's  unnecessary 
questions. 

"  I  do  not  like  it,  Andre,"  she  said.  "  That 
man  is  different  to  the  others.  He  will  not 
forget." 

Andre  turned  and  studied  the  alluring 
profile  at  his  elbow. 

"  Then  you  would  have  had  me  make  it 
impossible  for  him  td  remember  ?  "  he 
suggested. 

Mata  did  not  answer,  but  her  meaning  was 
none  the  less  clear. 

"  Little  savage  !  "  laughed  Andre,  and 
stroked  her  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  rail. 
"  Have  no  fear.  Papeete  is  not  the  Pau- 
motus.  There  are  gendarmes  to  protect  life 
and  property.  Besides,  how  is  he  to  prove 
he  ever  had  a  pearl  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,"  mused  Mata.  But  she 
shivered,  and  Andre  fetched  her  bedizened 
wrap  from  the  cabin. 

On  arrival  in  Papeete,  where  Andre  sold 
the  pearl  for  thirty  thousand  francs,  the 
sequence  of  events  was  as  inevitable  as 
may  be  supposed.  From  mere  neglect, 
Andre's  treatment  of  Mata  descended  by 
rapid  stages  to  vicious  brutality,  and  within 
the  month  she  was  a  broken  woman. 

Of  an  evening  she  would  escape  from  the 
house  that  was  her  torture  chamber,  and 
walk  aimlessly  in  a  dowdy  wrapper  along 
the  coral  wall  that  formed  the  beach.  Here 
the  water  was  deep,  and  clear,  and  clean. 
Mata  loved  to  look  down — down.  It 
reminded  her  of  a  Paumotan  lagoon. 

And  here  it  was  that  on  a  night  of  dazzling 
moonlight  a  head  clove  the  water  at  her 
feet.  With  a  curious  lack  of  surprise  or 
alarm,  she  saw  that  it  was  Roo's.  He  had 
died,  then. 

Presently  it  spoke,  with  the  booming 
intonation  of  old. 

"  You  are  not  happy,  then,  my  Mata  1  " 

She  did  not  answer.  She  could  not.  But 
her  head  was  bowed  until  it  rested  on  her 
knees.  Her  body  commenced  to  sway,  and 
the  moan  of  the  bereaved  floated  out  on  the 
water. 

When  she  looked  up,  the  head  was  gone. 


Andre  had  bought  his  election  to  the  club 
that  overlooks  the  harbour  Here  on  the 
wide  balcony,  and  over  countless  absinthes 
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at  the  little  round  tables,  he  could  mix  on 
equal  terms  with  the  elect  of  Papeete,  win 
or  lose  prodigious  sums  at  cards,  roulette, 
or  billiards,  and  dabble  in  pearls  on  quite 
an  imposing  scale. 

The  life  suited  him  It  presented  possi- 
bilities of  a  chicanery  that  was  second 
nature  to  Andre.  He  became  famous  in  the 
Island  underworld  as  a  "  fence."  No 
matter  how  a  stone  had  been  acquired, 
Andre  would  buy  it  without  question — for 
less  than  half  its  value.  Often  he  would  be 
sitting  at  cards  when  one  of  his  runners 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  he  would  excuse 
himself  to  interview  some  quaking  thief  or 
murderer,  or  both,  in  the  deeper  shadows 
of  the  beach.  It  paid.  Such  people  are  more 
tractable  than  most. 

That  was  why  on  a  certain  night  he 
deserted  an  unprecedented  run  of  luck  to 
plunge  into  the  velvet  darkness  of  the  beach 
road. 

He  found  his  man,  as  the  runner  had  said, 
under  the  flamboyants  at  the  end  of  the 
coral  wall.  Andre  did  not  speak.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  letting  others  do  that.  But 
this  fellow,  a  hulking  savage,  by  the  loom 
of  his  half-naked  body  in  the  shadows,  was 
strangely  silent. 

"  Well  ?  "  snapped  Andre  impatiently. 

A  hand   was   outstretched,   an  immense 


hand,  and  Andre's  went  to  meet  it.  But  the 
other  proved  to  be  empty,  and  its  fingers 
closed  on  his  like  a  steel  trap.  Another  shot 
from  the  darkness,  enveloping  his  face  as  in 
a  mask. 

"  Greetings,  my  friend !  "  boomed  the 
voice  of  Roo.  "  We  will  make  it  a  long  one, 
of  Papeete's  best,  eh  ?  " 

The  entwined  and  writhing  bodies  struck 
the  water  as  one.  The  inky  waters  parted 
and  closed.  A  minute  passed — two  minutes. 
Roo  had  gone  deep,  to  fifteen  fathoms, 
perhaps,  and  into  a  world  of  his  own,  where 
none  but  his  kind  could  follow.  The  ripples 
expanded  in  ever-widening  circles,  and  were 
still.  Three — four  minutes  came  and  went. 
Roo  was  surpassing  his  own  record,  and  it 
was  not  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  that  his 
head  broke  water  and  he  clambered  gasping 
up  the  coral  wall. 

Mata  was  tossing  sleeplessly  on  her  mats, 
waiting  for  she  knew  not  what.  She  was 
always  waiting  now,  and  never  did  she  know 
what  for  until  Andre  made  it  clear. 

At  the  sound  of  a  naked  footfall  on  the 
verandah  steps  she  started  as  though  stung. 

"  Where  is  Andre  ?  "  she  demanded  of  the 
giant  figure  that  loomed  in  the  doorway. 

"  He  sleeps,"  boomed  Roo.  "  We  have 
been  drinking,  Andre  and  I.  Come,  my 
Mata  !  " 


SPRING. 


I3REATHLESSLY  fast  Spring  comes  at  last, 

*-*    Breaking  from  Winter's  bonds  harsh  and  confining. 

Over  the  wood  soft  shadows  brood, 

And  the  Firth  is  shining  with  drifting  blue. 

The  joy  of  winds  from  the  southlands  blowing— 

The  airy  swirl  of  her  gracious  going— 

Has  turned  the  world  to  a  careless  rapture, 

That  the  blackbirds  capture  each  year  anew. 

Peace  you  may  find  only  behind 

The  cincture  of  hills  to  the  skyline  fading: 

Faint  and  afar,  Spring's  echoes  are 

With  music  raiding  the  hearts  of  ail. 

Pan  is  abroad  and  his  train  is  sweeping 

Through  sun-steeped  glades  and  by  still  ponds  sleeping, 

While  clearer  summons  the  magic  laughter 

To  follow  after  the  world-old  call. 

A.  M.  LAWRENCE. 


MOIRA'S   CAR 


By   C.   FLEMING-WILLIAMS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


EXCUSE  me,  but  do  you  know  if 
there  is  a  garage  anywhere  near 
here  1  " 

Moira  saw  only  the  top  of  a  head  and  one 
eye  over  the  corner  of  the  raised  bonnet. 
He  had  the  sort  of  hair  you  want  to  run 
your  fingers  through,  and  the  one  eye  looked 
interesting 

"As  far  as  I  can  remember,"  she  said, 
"  the  nearest  garage  is  about  seven  miles 
away,  at  Ambleside." 

"  Go  on  ;  be  cheerful !  "  he  replied  in 
a  tragic  voice.  "  Do  you  know  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  barn  or  disused  pigsty 
here,  with  a  south  aspect,  main  drainage,  and 
company's  water,  where  I  could  take  up 
residence  for  a  few  weeks  ?  " 

"  Surely  it  isn't  as  bad  as  that  ?  "  Moira 
laughed.     "  Have  you  broken  something  ?  " 

"  Most  of  the  Commandments,  two 
finger-nails,  one  collar  stud,  and  some  bally 
gadget  inside  my  magneto." 
/  "  I  believe  I  could  find  you  a  new  collar 
stud  about  two  miles  from  here  ;  there  is  a 
church  nearer  still ;  I  possess  a  pair  of 
nail  scissors,  and  I'm  hot  stuff  on  magnetos." 

The  other  eye,  a  shapely  nose,  slightly 
shop-soiled,  a  row  of  white  teeth,  and  a 
huge  portion  of  body  came  suddenly  to  view. 

"  Deliverer,  I  greet  you,"  he  said.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  come  and  work  with  cunning 
on  my  magneto.     We'll  leave  the  rest." 

Moira  hesitated.  It  was  not  her  custom 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  strange 
young  men,  but 

To  analyse  that  "  but "  fully  would 
mean  writing  out  the  life-story  of  Moira 
O'Donnell. 

To  explain  it  sketchily,  Moira  was  "  fed 
to  the  teeth "  with  life  in  general.  It 
had  rained  continuously  for  five  days, 
she  was  off  her  drive — "  couldn't  putt  for 
little  apples  " — and  her  best  friend  had  wired 
that  she  had  got  measles  (the  repatriated 
German  variety),  and  couldn't  come  for  a 
holiday. 

But,  much  more  far-reaching  than  any 
of  these  external   things,  the   trouble  was 


really  psychological.  Moira  at  eighteen 
had  enlisted  as  a  motor-driver,  age  twenty- 
two,  and  for  nearly  three  years  had  the  time 
of  her  life. 

Good  to  look  at,  sound  as  a  bell,  morally 
and  physically,  with  the  subtle  "  mechani- 
cal instinct "  well  developed,  she  had 
proved  herself  a  real  motor-driver.  She 
loved  the  work,  no  matter  how  hard,  she 
was  respected  by  all  ranks,  and  loved  by 
most.  She  could  have  been  utterly  spoiled, 
colloquially  or  in  fact,  by  raising  her  little 
finger,  but  her  little  finger  kept  stern  hold 
on  the  steering-wheel. 

When  she  demobilised  to  become  house- 
keeper to  her  father,  it  was  a  big  wrench. 
She  tried  to  organise  her  kitchen,  intro- 
duced mechanical  labour-saving  devices, 
and  was  beginning  to  take  a  real  interest 
in  that  department,  when  cook  gave  notice. 
Her  father  preferred  a  good  cook  to  an 
up-to-date  kitchen,  and  she  retired  to  the 
morning-room.  Her  household  duties  were 
almost  nominal. 

The  ordinary  life  of  the  average  y^ung- 
lady  of  her  acquaintance  was  not  Moira's 
idea  of  the  way  to  live,  so  there  was.  kea<p& 
of  room  for  quite  a  big  "  but." 

In  speaking  to  a  man  with  a  car  Moira 
was  but  going  back  to  the  old  life.  She 
really  hardly  noticed  him  ;  her  eyes  were 
taking  in  all  the  familiar  lines  of  the  car. 
She  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  Boxhall,  the 
same  make  she  had  lived  with,  fought 
with,  coddled  and  nourished  in  those  days 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Murray  Tasker  was  therefore  very  for- 
tunate. By  himself,  with  all  his  charm  of 
manner  and  his  undeniable  good  looks,  he 
might  have  found  it  a  very  difficult  task 
to  get  to  know  Moira,  even  if  introduced 
in  the  proper  way.  Here,  on  a  lonely 
mountain  road,  with  a  sick  Boxhall  in  need 
of  mothering,  he  possessed  a  sure  way  to 
her  interest  and  a  passport  for  himself. 
So,  instead  of  walking  on,  Moira  came  to- 
wards the  car  and  put  one  hand  caressingly '* 
on  the  radiator  cap  while  she  talked. 
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"  I  don't  really  know  very  much  about 
magnetos,"  she  said,  "  but  I  drove  this  type 
of  car  in  France,  and  I  was  rather  fond  of 
doing  things  and  understanding  things 
myself." 

"  Where  were  you  in  France  1  " 


"  Yes,  and  his  friend  of  the  eye-glass. 
Did  you  know  Nanette  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

For  half  an  hour  the  magneto  was 
forgotten — both  were  lost  in  a  flood  of  com- 
parative reminiscences. 


{^t^rrJ^-^^^^jfiy 


"  { You  miracle  of  a  girl !  * " 


"  Some  of  the  time  I  was  at  St.  Omer ; 
we  had  a  base  there." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  said  Tasker.  "  I 
know  it  well.  I  was  in  the  Air  Force,  and 
often  used  to  come  there.  Did  you  ever 
meet  the  Porky  Boy  %  " 


Moira  was  the  first  to  break  out  of  it, 
because  she  began  to  realise  that  Tasker  was 
a  very  delightful  boy,  and,  womanlike, 
felt  need  of  something  to  disguise  the 
fact. 

"  How  about  it  ?  "    she  said,   pointing 
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inside  the  bonnet.  "  What  happened,  and 
what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  What  happened  ?  "  he  said  ponder- 
ingly.  "  I  was  climbing  up  this  sweet 
little  pimple  beautifully.  When  I  got  to 
that  bad  hairpin  bend,  I  changed  down  to 
second  gear,  then  went  back  to  third  again 
too  soon.  Coming  down  again,  I  missed 
my  gear,  and  in  the  confusion  I  must  have 
pressed  the  accelerator  with  the  foot  I  was 
holding  the  brake.  The  engine  screamed 
round  at  umpteen  thousand  revolutions 
and  then  stopped.  Tried  to  start  her. 
Nothing  doing.     So  here  I  am." 

"  How  do  you  know  it's  the  magneto  ?  " 
asked  Moira. 

"  There's  heaps  of  petrol  at  the  car- 
burettor, the  jet  isn't  choked,  plugs  are 
clean,  but — and  here  the  plot  thickens — 
I  can't  get  any  spark.  I've  tried  all  the 
plugs,  but  nothing  doing." 

"  Have  you  looked  to  see  if  the  rocker 
arm  is  stuck  ?  " 

"  You  mean  the  little  thing  that  jiggles 
up  and  down,  and  goes  round,  too,  when 
you  turn  the  magneto  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  '  make  and  break.'  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  you  turn  the  starting-handle 
slowly,  and  I'll  see  if  it  works  all  right." 

Moira  took  off  her  raincoat,  rolled  up  the 
sleeves  of  her  jumper,  and  got  to  work, 
while  Tasker  turned  the  handle  slowly. 

Her  delicate  fingers  soon  ascertained 
that  the  rocker  arm  was  out  of  action. 

"I've  found  your  trouble,"  she  said. 
"  The  rocker  arm  spring  is  broken.  Probably, 
when  you  raced  your  engine,  it  snapped. 
Have  you  got  a  magneto  spanner  1  " 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  I've  got  yet. 
I  bought  the  car  at  Slough,  had  it  '  tiddled  ' 
up  in  London,  and  here  I  am,  taking  the 
car  up  North  to  my  home  in  Scotland.  I 
didn't  wait  to  get  any  tools  before  I  started, 
except  a  movable  spannner  and  a  screw- 
driver.    Let's  have  a  look  round." 

Moira  helped  in  the  search,  lifting  up 
the  seats  and  probing  in  the  door  pockets. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  she  said  suddenly, 
pausing  in  the  act  of  raising  the  rear 
cushions. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  bought  this  car  at  Slough  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Look  here,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
small  circular  patch  of  leather  carefully 
stuck  on  the  seat.  "  I  put  that  patch 
on  !  " 

"  You  did  ?  " 


"  Yes.  This  is  my  very  own  old  Box- 
hall.  We  had  an  air  raid  one  night,  and 
a  splinter  went  right  through  the  seat. 
I  cut  a  round  patch  out  of  a  leather  bag  I 
had,  thinned  the  edges,  and  stuck  it  on  with 
rubber  solution.     It's  held  ever  since." 

4;  What  an  extraordinary  coincidence!  " 

"  To  prove  it,"  Moira  continued,  "  look 
at  the  off-side  wing-stay.  I  struck  a  tree, 
trying  to  avoid  a  shell-hole,  and  broke  it. 
I  got  an  old  blacksmith  to  weld  a  new 
flange  to  it.     Come  and  look." 

Together  they  examined  it.  Yes,  one 
side  was  obviously  the  original  one,  and 
the  other  much  more  clumsy  and  misshapen. 

"  Oh,  dear,  "  she  said,  "  it  does  bring 
a  big  lump  into  my  throat  to  see  the  old 
thing  again  !  I  drove  her  for  nearly  two 
years.     How  is  she  running  ?  " 

"  Fine,  till  she  stopped." 

"  I  feel  in  honour  bound  to  get  you  going 
ugain  now." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  have  already 
done  more  than  enough  in  finding  my 
trouble.     I  dare  say  I  can  manage." 

"  Are  you  trying  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  " 

li  How  are  you  going  to  repair  the  broken 
spring  ?  " 

"  Haven't  thought  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  have,  and  I  don't  see  any  way 
out  of  it  except  by  taking  the  damaged 
part  to  a  garage  and  getting  a  new  one. 
That  means  a  fourteen-mile  walk." 

-Phew!" 

"  And  we  haven't  found  a  spanner  to  get 
it  adrift  with." 

The  only  thing  available  proved  to  be  a 
large  movable  spanner,  hardly  the  instru- 
ment for  tackling  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  a  magneto. 

Moira  made  a  gallant  effort,  but  had  to 
give  it  up.  The  tool  was  too  big  to  fit, 
and  too  long  to  be  handled  in  the  con- 
fined space. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  she  said  mournfully. 
"  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  help 
from  the  garage.  We  can't  even  take 
it  off." 

"  That's  all  right.  Don't  worry.  Perhaps 
I  can  telephone  from  somewhere." 

"  Yes,"  she  assented.  "  Our  home  is 
only  four  miles  away  ;  you  can  telephone 
from  there." 

"  I  say,  that  is  awfully  good  of  you," 
he  replied. 

"I  do  hate  being  done.  Don't  you  ?  " 
asked  Moira,  after  being  helped  on  with 
her  coat. 
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"  Yes,  but  I  know  when  I'm  beaten." 

"  Oh,  you're  a  man.  We  women  never 
do.  History  is  full  of  the  women  who  have 
killed  themselves  for  a  lost  cause.  That 
is  why  some  of  us  grow  old  so  soon.  Of 
course,  sometimes  we  win  through  in  the 
end  by  a  miracle." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Tasker,  "  how  some  of 
you  girls  stuck  to  your  jobs  was  a  miracle, 
if  you  like  !  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  ordinary  woman  is 
so  used  to  sticking  to  her  job  in  the  home 
against  all  odds,  and  with  children  pulling 
at  her  skirts  all  the  time,  and  never  dream- 
ing of  an  eight-hour  day.  They  have  been 
doing  it  for  centuries.  It  comes  natural 
by  heredity." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  there's  truth  in  that." 

They  tidied  up  the  car,  put  the  hood  up, 
and  prepared  to  start. 

"  There's  one  good  thing,"  said  Tasker  : 
"  no  one  can  run  away  with  her." 

"  No,  it's  not  very  likely,"  she  agreed. 
:i  I  hate  leaving  her,  though.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  I  could  think  of  something  to  dot  " 

"  Frankly,  I'm  glad,"  he  said.  "  It  gives 
me  the  chance  of  knowing  you  better." 

"  I  should  be  much  happier  if  you  were 
driving  away." 

"  The  blooming  bird  !  By  Jove,  do  you 
mean  it  ?  " 

Moira  blushed.  "  Not  quite  that  way," 
she  said. 

"  I  absolutely  refuse  to  be  abandoned  or 
snubbed  into  departure.  You  wouldn't 
drive  a  poor  lonely  orphan  out  into  the  cold, 
cold  world  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  laughing,  "  not  unless 
I  was  at  the  steering-wheel." 

"  Then  it  would  be  a  most  delightful 
world,"  he  said  meaningly.  "  I  wouldn't 
care  if  it  snowed." 

"  You  are  a  very  rash  or  a  very  young 
man,  Mr. — er " 

"  My  name  is  Murray." 

"  Mr.  Murray." 

"  You  can  leave  out  the  '  Mr.,'  because 
there  is  another  name  after  that — Tasker." 

"  Murray  Tasker,  Murray  Tasker  ?  " 
she  mused.     "  The  name  seems  familiar." 

"  I  believe  there  was  a  Tasker  just 
escaped  hanging  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  alleged  murdering  of  his  fourth  wife. 
No  doubt  you  are  thinking  of  that." 

"  Is  the  fifth  still  alive  ?  " 

"  Very  much  so,"  he  said,  and  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes. 

It  was  all  nonsense,  but  somehow  Moira 
felt  the  need  of  a  change  of  subject. 


After  walking  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
Moira  suddenly  stopped. 

"  I've  got  it!"    she  exclaimed  exeitedlv. 

«  What  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  How  silly  of  me  not  to 
think  of  it  before  !  I  know  how  to  repair 
my — your  magneto." 

"  Really  ?     How  ?  " 

"  Have  you  got  a  tyre  patch  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Grot  a  spare  tube  ?  " 

"No."  .. 

"  Surely  we  can  find  a  bit  of  soft  rubber 
somewhere.  Don't  you  see  ?  We  can 
jam  it  between  the  rocker  arm  and  the 
fixed  part.  It  will  make  a  fine  spring, 
perfectly  insulated." 

"  It  sounds  all  right." 

"  Come  on.  I'll  race  you  back."  Away  she 
sped,  with  Tasker  literally  panting  behind. 

But  it  was  not  quite  as  easy  as  she 
thought.  That  little  piece  of  rubber  was 
hard  to  find. 

"tOf  course,"  said  Moira,  "as  a  last 
resource  we  could  cut  up  the  tube  of  the 
spare  wheel,  but  that  seems  a  shame. 
Wait.     Let's  both  think  hard." 

Tasker  thought  hard,  but  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  this  wonderful  tomboy  of  a  girl, 
and  his  thoughts  were  far  from  rubber. 
The  softest  thing  he  could  think  of  was 
his  own  heart. 

"  Have  you  got  a  penknife  ?  "  she  asked 
at  last,  after  a  few  moments'  concen- 
tration. 

"  Yes,  here  you  are." 

She  proceeded  to  cut  a  circular  rubber 
stud  off  one  of  the  front  tyres.  Carefully 
trimming  it,  wetting  the  blade  with  her 
mouth  the  while  to  prevent  the  knife  from 
jagging,  she  jammed  a  piece  of  the  soft 
rubber  into  the  magneto. 

Then,  closing  the  bonnet  and  starting 
to  unroll  her  sleeves,  she  turned  her  back 
to  the  job  with  an  air  of  finality.  It  was 
pure  swank — a  little  artistic  touch  which 
those  who  knew  Moira  called  a  "  Moiraism." 

"  Will  you  come  and  start  her  up  1  " 
she  called  out. 

Filled  with  incredulous  wonder,  Tasker 
gave  one  or  two  vigorous  pulls  to  the  handle, 
and  lo,  there  was  a  spit  and  then  a  pleasant 
purr  from  the  engine ! 

"  You  miracle  of  a  girl !  "  he  ejaculated. 
"  You  make  me  feel  a  worm  !" 

"  Well,  wriggle  into  the  seat,  and  let  me 
drive  myself  home.  It  won't  be  far  out 
of  your  way.  Anyway,  I  will  guarantee 
that  rubber  spring  for  twenty  miles." 
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The  drive  to  Moira's  home  was  only  a 
few  miles.  She  soon  got  over  the  strangeness 
of  want  of  practice  in  driving  her  old  car, 
but  she  drove  slowly  in  deference  to  the 
repair. 

Ever  since  she  had  heard  Murray  Tasker's 
name  she  had  been  puzzling  to  remember 
where  she  had  heard  it  before.  At  last 
she  traced  it. 

"  I  know  who  you  are,"  she  said,  keeping 
her  eyes  on  the  road  ahead,  partly  for 
safety  and  partly  because  out  of  the  corner 
of  one  of  them  she  could  see  Tasker  watch- 
ing her  intently  all  the  time.  "  You  are 
the  son  of  Tasker,  the  big  shipping  man 
on  the  Clyde.  During  the  War  you  were  a 
famous  ace,  and  covered  your  chest  with 
decorations.     How's  that  ?  " 

"  You've  been  reading  The  Tatter,"  he 
laughed. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  reading  all  about  you. 
I  forgot  your  age  for  the  moment.  Fancy 
my  presuming  to  assist  such  a  big  gun! 
xlt  first  I  thought  you  were  a  boy  not  yet 
returned  to  school  after  the  holidays." 

"  I  take  that  as  a  compliment.  I'm 
nearly  twenty-eight.  As  we  are  on  person- 
alities, I  knew  you  from  the  first  moment 
I  saw  you." 

Moira  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  I've  known  you  all  my  life.  You 
have  been  with  me  in  my  dreams  ;  you  are 
the  girl- " 

"  By  Jove,"  burst  out  Moira,  "  this  old 
'bus  is  running  just  as  well  as  ever  she  did  ! 
Isn't  she  a  marvel  ?  It  makes  me  feel  all 
dithery  inside  to  have  her  again.  I  simply 
can't  get  over  the  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence." 

Tasker  knew  she  was  talking  to  cover 
embarrassment,  and  was  satisfied  that  she 
had  some  inkling  of  the  drift  of  his  remarks, 
therefore  he  made  no  further  reference  to 
the  subject. 

When  they  reached  Moira's  home,  she 
insisted  on  his  being  introduced  to  her 
father  and  stopping  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
It  was  not  a  big  house,  but  Tasker  made  a 
mental  comment  that  whoever  was  respon- 
sible for  its  furnishing  and  decoration  was 
the  sort  of  person  he  would  like  to  have  to 
superintend  his  own  home. 

When  the  moment  came  for  his  departure, 
Moira  felt  "  choky."  Tasker  noticed  the 
moisture  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  little  girl  ?  "  he 
asked  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  pig  ;  that  is  all !  "  she  said. 
"I've  got  everything  a  girl  ought  to  want, 


and  yet  somehow  I'm  miserable.  Seeing 
the  old  Boxhall  again  makes  me  feel  as 
if  I  am  living  in  a  cage.  Father  is  a  dear, 
but  he  is  old-fashioned — will  not  let  me  have 
a  car,  and  wants  me  to  order  my  life  like 
the  girls  used  to  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Good-bye  !  " 

She  ran  away  with  the  tears  about  to 
tumble  over  her  eyelashes,  praying  Heaven 
that  Tasker  had  not  seen,  and  cross  with 
herself  for  behaving  like  an  infant. 

Three  days  afterwards  she  went  for  a  long, 
hard  tramp  after  the  postman  had  called 
and  left  no  letter  for  her. 

';  He  might  have  had  the  decency  to 
thank  me  in  writing,"  she  thought,  and 
then  grew  more  cross  with  herself  for 
minding. 

On  her  return  she  saw  the  Boxhall  at 
the  front  porch.  She  ran  in  through  the 
scullery  yard,  her  heart  hammering  in  a 
most  disconcerting  manner,  reached  her 
room  by  way  of  the  servants'  staircase, 
and  hastily  began  to  preen  herself.  She 
descended  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
picture  of  demure  self-possession. 

Her  father  met  her  in  the  hall.  "  Oh, 
there  you  are,  my  dear.  A  chauffeur 
brought  the  car  outside,  and  said  that  he 
had  instructions  to  leave  it  here  and  give 
you  this  letter." 

Moira  snatched  it  and  tore  it  open. 

"  Dear  Miss  Moira,"  she  read,  "  I  am 
sending  the  old  Boxhall  back  to  where  it 
really  belongs.  Will  you  please  do  me  the 
honour  of  keeping  it  ?  No  one  will  ever 
treat  it  as  you  will,  and  it  deserves  a  better 
fate  than  in  my  vandal  hands.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  accept  it,  as  my  father  has  two 
other  cars  which  he  has  given  over  for  my 
use.  May  I  thank  you  again,  not  only  for 
the  rescue,  but  for  the  most  delightful 
hours  of  my  life  ?  " 

"Oh,  daddy,  dear,"  she  said,  when  her 
father  had  read  it  open-mouthed,  "  isn't 
it  horrible  to  have  to  send  it  away  again  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  dream  of  allowing 
you  to  accept  it.  What  an  amazing  young 
man !  " 

Moira  immediately  jumped  on  her  bicycle 
and  pedalled  to  the  telegraph  office. 

"  Thank  you,  but  impossible  accept. 
Writing." 

Two  hours  afterwards  a  wire  was  delivered 
addressed  to  Moira. 

"  Can  you  meet  me  Windermere  Station 
eight  to-night  with  car  ?  " 

Moira  put  her  bicycle  into  the  back 
of  the  car,  and  was  at  the  station  to  time. 
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She  was  standing  by  the  car,  holding  her 
cycle,  when  he  arrived. 

"  I've  brought  it,  you  see,"  she  said, 
"  and  you  needn't  drive  me  home  again, 
because  I  can  go  on  my  push-bike." 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Moira,"  he  replied, 
*'  you  are  treating  me  very  shabbily.  I 
haven't  told  you  how  the  repairs  held  out 
yet — in  fact,  I've  lots  to  say  to  you,  so  I 
may  as  well  do  it  while  we  drive  home,  as 
stand  here  and  do  it." 

."  Very  well.     Shall  I  drive,  or  will  you  r(  " 

"  I  would  rather  you  did,"  he  said. 
"  I  know  I  should  miss  my  gears  again  out 
of  sheer  nervousness  in  front  of  you." 

They  were  soon  out  on  the  road  skirting 
the  lake.  The  sun  was  lowering  behind  the 
mountains  and  setting  their  world  aflame 
or  making  purple  shadows,  jewelling  tree 
and  field  and  rock,  or  toning  them  to 
opalescent  splendour. 

"  After  I  left  you,"  said  Tasker  presently, 
"  I  got  to  Ambleside,  and  managed  to 
secure  a  new  spring.  I  didn't  fit  it, 
though.  I  just  bought  a  magneto  spanner, 
put  them  all  in  my  pocket,  and  drove  on. 
Your  repair  carried  me  right  home  to 
Glasgow.     Look  !  " 

He  held  up  to  her  face  a  little  circular 
gold  case.  The  lid  flew  open,  and  inside, 
behind  glass,  was  a  little  piece  of  rubber 
from  a  tyre. 

"  How  absurd  you  are  !  "    she  said,  but 


she  did  not  think  that.  She  did  not  know 
what  she  was  thinking.  Her  heart  was 
hammering  for  no  reason  at  all,  and  she 
had  to  keep  firm  hold  on  the  steering- 
wheel  to  prevent  her  hands  from  trembling. 

Tasker  got  out  his  pipe  and  made  several 
clumsy  attempts  to  light  it. 

"  Would  you  mind  stopping  a  minute  ?  " 
he  said. 

She  pulled  up  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  Now  we've  stopped,  and  you  can  give 
me  your  attention,"  he  continued,  "  I 
want  to  make  a  proposition.  You  have 
refused  the  car.  Would  you  reconsider 
your  decision  if  I  threw  myself  in  as  well  ? 
Keally,  Moira,  I've  thought  of  nothing  else 
but  you  day  and  night  since  I  met  you 
three  days  ago.  If  I  waited  three  years, 
it  would  be  just  the  same.  It's  a  beastly 
nuisance  for  you,  but  you  will  simply  have 
to  take  both  of  us.     Will  you,  dear  ?  " 

Moira  turned  to  see  if  he  were  joking, 
saw  his  eyes,  and  suddenly  realised  she 
was  up  against  the  real  thing,  both  for  her- 
self and  for  him. 

She  made  a  big  effort  to  gain  control 
of  herself,  and  then,  to  her  own  amazement, 
just  went  "  loppy." 

sj:  %  :jc  sj:  # 

Moira  says  that  husbands  and  cars  are 
very  much  alike.  They  both  want  nursing. 
Double  de-clutch  to  avoid  a  row,  a  little 
care  when  the  hills  come,  and  that's  that. 


THE   COST   OF 
LIVING 

By  A.    ML    BURRAGE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  COLLER 


IF  the  champion  cross-country  jockey 
who  got  first  into  Aix  with  the  "  good 
news"  —  see  Browning  —  had  been 
greeted  by  the  burghers  with  a  charge  from  the 
municipal  arquebus,  and  afterwards  chivvied 
out  of  the  place  by  all  the  privately-owned 
dogs  at  the  instigation  of  their  respective 
masters,  I  could  have  understood  the  poor 
fellow's  feelings.  There  is  nothing  more 
damping  than  to  go  dashing  up  to  somebody 
with  a  brand-new  piece  of  good  fortune  and 
have  it  coldly  received.  Margaret's  remarks, 
when  I  came  to  her  with  the  great  news 
that  I  was  at  last  in  a  position  to  get 
married,  had  the  same  effect  on  me  as 
strong  disinfectant  on  a  bunch  of  germs. 

You  must  understand  that  Margaret  and 
I  were  not  officially  engaged.  The  Morning 
Post  had  not  staggered  Society  with  any 
announcement  about  us.  She  had  declined 
to  be  bound,  although  I  had  every  reason 
to  hope  that  she  would  one  day  permit 
herself  to  be  tied.  We  "  walked  out  "  and 
;;  kept  company  " — if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
borrow  two  phrases  from  the  striking  classes. 
I  prefer  the  latter,  since  motor  drives  and 
Sundays  up  the  river  were  our  principal 
amusements  when  my  balance  at  the  bank 
allowed  of  such. 

Margaret  was  on  the  stage,  having  a 
small  part  and  the  understudy  of  a  larger 
part  in  the  most  inane  musical  show  that  a 
conscienceless  management  ever  had  the 
impertinence  to  foist  on  the  London  public. 
It  had  been  running  for  eighteen  months, 
and  looked  like  running  as  many  years.  I 
was  that  most  pathetic  of  all  professional 
things — a  briefless  barrister.  I  had  been 
existing  on  the  interest  of  a  small  capital, 
tied  up  so  securely  as  to  defy  the  ingenuity 
of  a  Jew  lawyer  to  undo  it.  But  one  bright 
morning  found  me  the  owner,  and,  if  I 
wished,  the  prospective  occupant,  of  an 
East  Anglian  manor. 


It  was  Margaret's  genius  for  cross- 
examination  which  turned  the  noble  old 
Jacobean  house  into  a  ten-roomed  cottage, 
and  the  broad  acres  of  my  inheritance  into 
ill-drained  marshes  productive  of  nothing 
but  bulrushes.  Ten  minutes  of  her  genial 
conversation  made  me  feel  that  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  had  been  bequeathed 
me. 

"  The  estate,"  I  said  triumphantly,  "  is 
valued  at  seven  hundred  a  year." 

t;  Deduct  tithes  and  land  tax." 

"  Let's  forget  them,"  I  begged. 

Ci  Very  well,  only  don't  get  caught  doing 
that  !  Deduct  money  spent  on  repairs,  and 
you'll  just  have  enough  left  to  pay  the  wages 
of  the  staff  of  servants  necessary  to  run 
the  place." 

Ci  We  are  going  to  live  the  simple  life," 
I  said. 

"  We  ?  " 

"  All  right,  I,  if  you  like — if  you  don't 
know  what's  good  for  you.  *  Nine  bean 
rows  will  I  have  there '  " 

"  How  many  bean  rows  make  nine  ?  " 
Margaret  asked. 

"  These  are  going  to  be  runners,  so  you 
won't  be  able  to  count  'em.  *  — and  a  hive 
for  the  honey-bee '  " 

"  Only  one  honey-bee  ?  " 

"  Noah  only  kept  two,"  said  I  in  my 
superior  way,  "  and  I  shall  doubtless  buy 
another  if  one  isn't  enough.  And  dwell 
all  day  "  in  the  bee-loud  glade.'  " 

"'  Your  one  bee  wall  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
buzzing." 

''  I'd  already  decided  on  two.  They  shall 
buzz  in  shifts.  I  shan't  dream  of  overworking 
my  stock.  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
bee-east.  Seriously,  dear  old  girl,  how  does 
it  strike  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  strike  me  very  cold  in  the 
winter,  very  hot  in  the  summer,"  and  very 
boring  all  the  year  round."    She  made  what 
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very  few  lady  novelists  would  be  able  to 
resist  calling  a  moue.  "  Oh,  Jimmy,  dear, 
don't  ask  me  to  marry  you  and  live  in  a 
place  like  that !  I  know  what  it  means.  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  country.  I  don't 
think  I  could  bear  it  even  with  you." 

"  You  don't  love  me  !  "  I  said. 

In  most  of  our  duets  we  ran  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  scales,  passing  from  laughter 
to  somewhere  nigh  to  tears,  returning  again 
to  laughter  by  way  of  a  kiss  and  a  kind 
word  on  both  sides.  She  rose  and  rested  her 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  brought  her 
gravely-smiling  lips  close  to  my  sulky  face. 

"  I  do,"  she  said,  "  lots  !  But  perhaps  I 
haven't  got  it  in  me  to  love  anyone  enough 
to  bury  myself  in  the  country  with  them. 
I  can't  help  it.  That's  my  nature.  I've 
told  you  all  along  that  I'm  shallow,  and 
only  care  for  amusement,  and  that  you've 
been  pretending  to  yourself  that  I'm  some- 
thing that  I'm  not.  I've  always  been 
honest  with  you,  haven't  I  ?  " 

"  You've  always  taken  extraordinary 
pains  to  run  yourself  down." 

"It  comes  to  the  same.  The  country's 
in  my  blood.  I  was  born  and  bred  in 
East  Anglia.  But  London's  got  into  my 
bones.  Lights,  noise,  people,  the  comforts 
you  can't  get  anywhere  else— I  love  them 
all." 

"  You  mean  that  since  you've  achieved 
two  verses  in  the  second  act,  the  applause 
of  a  few  fools,  and  your  photograph  in 
The  Daily  Terror,  you've  found  what  you 
consider  to  be  Life.  You'd  throw  everything 
worth  having  overboard  for  the  sake  of 
these  stupid  toys  ?  " 

She  withdrew  her  hands. 

"  If  you  like,"  she  said. 

"  Altogether,"  I  said,  "  we  shall  have 
about  fourteen  hundred  a  year.  As  things 
are  now,  we  couldn't  live  at  all  comfortably 
on  that  in  Town,  but  we  might  in  the 
country.  Besides,  I  shall  make  more.  I 
shall  throw  up  the  Bar  altogether  and  have 
a  shot  at  farming." 

"  You'll  buy  a  shilling  handbook,  I 
suppose,  Jimmy  ?  " 

"  Have  you  quite  exhausted  the  supply 
of  cold  water  ?  " 

She  laughed  then,  and  so  delightfully  that 
I  had  to  laugh,  too. 

"  Oh,  James,"  she  said,  "  you  funny  little 
boy  of  thirty,  come  here  and  learn  some 
real  wisdom.  We  should  be  poorer  and 
more  miserable  there  even  than  in  London. 
We  should  need  at  least  three  indoor 
servants  and   a   gardener,   and  we  should 


actually  require  more.  People  might  call 
If  they  didn't,  it  would  be  deadlier  than 
ever,  and  if  they  did,  they'd  be  expensive. 
Everybody  that  we  know  would  consider  us 
fair  game  every  time  they  wanted  a  cheap 
week-end,  and  I  think  I  should  die  if  we 
couldn't  entertain  them  properly.  Then 
there'll  be  the  house,  with  a  traditional 
ghost,  damp,  gloomy,  full  of  rats,  spiders, 
and  beetles,  without  a  bathroom " 

"  Hadn't  you  better  see  it  first  ?  "  I 
urged. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  go,  and  then  come 
back  and  report  ?  Not  that  you'll  ever 
induce  me  to  live  in  it,  Jimmy." 

I  went  next  day. 

II. 

The  house  had  stood  empty  for  years,  but 
the  land  was  let.  "  The  comfortable  family 
mansion  ' '  stood  in  a  belt  of  unkempt  trees 
between  two  marshes.  One  had  but  to  look 
at  it  to  be  sure  that  all  sorts  of  unsuspected 
fungi  grew  in  the  cellars.  The  thick  ivy 
and  the  outside  shutters  of  the  upper 
windows  were  very  useful  to  bats.  Of  all 
the  dreary,  dingy,  rat-infested,  ghost- 
ridden-looking  places  I  had  ever  seen,  it 
ran  an  easy  first.  Mariana's  Moated  Grange 
must  have  been  a  Knightsbridge  maison- 
nette compared  with  it.  My  heart  sank 
at  the  first  view. 

A  rustic  gentleman  in  a  blue  smock — 
who  addressed  me  as  "  sir  "  when  he  remem- 
bered to,  and  "  bor  "  when  he  was  excited 
— elected  to  be  my  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  He  was  a  chatty  fellow,  a  veritable 
mine  of  local  information.  He  it  was  who 
informed  me  that  the  house  had  been 
empty  so  long  because  the  last  tenant  had 
cut  his  throat — which  I  could  well  believe — 
and  was  reputed  to  repeat  this  pleasing 
trick  at  midnight  whenever  he  could  find 
an  audience  of  one.  It  was  just  the  sort 
of  legend  that  Margaret  would  be  sure  to 
enjoy. 

"  Them  brown  'uns,"  he  said,  referring  to 
some  of  the  assorted  rats  which  vacated  the 
hall  as  we  entered  by  the  door,  "  be  supposed 
to  carry  the  plague.  But  there,  some 
people '11  believe  anything." 

There  was,  of  course,  no  bathroom.  The 
most  childish  optimist  had  stopped  short 
of  hoping  for  that.  Nor  was  there  any  water- 
supply  save  a  well  at  the  back,  in  which 
countless  rats  had  no  doubt  committed 
suicide.  The  rooms,  most  of  which  were 
panelled  in  dark  oak,  were  vast,  ill-lit,  and 
exhaled   a  damp,   vault-like  aroma.      The 
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scullery  was  the  only  apartment  in  which 
I  could  imagine  myself  being  comfortable. 
My  guide  almost  apologised  for  the  absence 
of  cockroaches,  but  explained  that  they 
would  doubtless  return  in  large  numbers 
as  soon  as  the  house  was  occupied,  since 
they  were  "  terrible  knowin'  'uns." 

But  I  set  my  teeth.  I  determined  that 
if  my  dream  were  to  die,  it  should  die  hard. 
I  persuaded  myself  that  when  certain 
moneys,  now  easily  raised,  had  been  spent 
on  the  place,  it  would  become  one  of  the 
j oiliest  houses  in  England.  I  told  myself, 
poor  fool  that  I  was,  that  Margaret  should 
fall  lastingly  in  love  with  it  at  first  sight, 
and  find  joy  in  the  lonely  marshes,  the  wind's 
song,  and  the  passing  of  "  beautiful  slow 
time." 

I  stamped  about  the  house,  interrupting 
rat  fights  and  heedless  of  the  alarm  I  gave 
to  spiders,  deciding  upon  this  and  that 
improvement,  venturing  into  upper  rooms 
where  my  informant  dared  not  set  foot, 
owing  to  the  dry-rot  and  his  having  a  wife 
and  family.  How  anything  dry,  even  dry- 
rot,  ever  got  into  that  house,  baffles  me  to 
this  day.  I  then  dismissed  the  mirth-maker 
just  as  he  was  in  the  middle  of  telling  me 
how  the  previous  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
had  been  practically  traced  to  my  property, 
and  went  forth  to  inspect  the  marshes  which 
were  mine.  Among  other  privileges  I  owned 
the  riparian  rights  of  both  banks  of  a  mile 
of  stream,  in  which  not  even  the  oldest 
inhabitant  could  remember  to  have  seen 
any  fish. 

The  country  was  entirely  flat  and  bare 
save  for  windmills,  and  of  these  there  must 
have  been  seven  or  eight  in  sight.  Don 
Quixote,  had  he  been  with  me,  would  have 
turned  dizzy  through  wondering  which  one 
to  go  for  first.  I  turned  my  steps  towards 
one  very  provocative  fellow,  who  was  making 
insolent  gestures  at  me  from  a  safe  distance, 
because  I  understood  that  he  marked  a 
corner  boundary  of  my  land. 

The  fields  were  rightly  called  marshes. 
It  had  been  reasonably  dry  of  late,  but 
every  step  sounded  like  a  hearty  kiss.  The 
whole  expanse  of  country  was  crossed  and 
criss-crossed  by  dykes,  broad  and  narrow, 
with  and  without  duckweed.  These  were 
bridged  by  loose  boards  which  threatened 
to  turn  over — and  doubtless  often  did — ■ 
when  one  trod  on  them. 

I  was  making  my  way  along  a  footpath 
beside  one  of  these  dykes,  when  I  became 
aware  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  not 
the  whole  landscape  to  myself.     An  elderly 


parson  was  approaching  from  my  flank, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  same  plank  as  the  one  I  had  in  view. 
I  lingered  a  little,  assuming  that  he  was 
the /'"Vicar,  and  telling  myself  that  this 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  *  Well  for  him  that  the 
thought  occurred  to  me. 

Some  red  cattle  were  grazing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  one,  lifting  his  head, 
followed  the  Vicar's  movements  with  great 
curiosity.  As  curiosity  grew  stronger,  he 
broke  into  a  gentle  trot  in  the  wake  of  the 
reverend  gentleman. 

As  yet  I  scented  no  danger.  I  was  not 
nervous  of  cattle— then.  I  had  not  even 
determined  the  sex  of  the  beast,  but  I  had 
often  seen  cattle  take  a  perfectly  friendly 
interest  in  strangers.  All  unaware  of  his 
peril,  the  clergyman  suddenly  produced 
with  a  flourish  an  enormous  red  handker- 
chief and  blew  his  nose  with  a  great 
heartiness. 

In  spite  of  one  of  our  bards,  the  female 
of  the  species  is  not  always  more  deadly 
than  the  male.  A  cow  would  have  over- 
looked the  insult,  a  bull  never.  Down 
went  his  head  and  up  went  his  tail.  From 
his  muzzle  came  a  noise  similar  to  that 
made  by  a  colonel  criticising  the  "  Present 
arms !  "  of  his  battalion.  The  clergyman 
gave  one  glance  behind  him,  and  then  broke 
into  a  tottery  run. 

Modesty  forbids  my  giving  too  detailed 
an  account  of  my  gallantry,  although  my 
natural  inclination  is  to  linger  a  while  over 
this  pleasing  topic.  I  was  quick  on  my 
feet,  and  I  had  never  thought  too  highly 
of  the  exponents  of  the  Spanish  national 
game.  By  dancing  and  shouting  I  managed 
to  induce  the  bull  to  believe  that  I  was 
even  more  hateful  than  the  first  object  of 
his  enmity.  He  came  for  me,  and  must 
have  ricked  his  neck  the  moment  after  I 
side-stepped  him. 

The  parson  had  nearly  reached  the  plank 
by  now.  I  dodged  the  bull  again  and  then 
ran  for  it,  judging  myself  capable  of  jumping 
the  dyke.  I  was,  nearly.  The  mud  in 
which  I  landed  was  something  less  than 
knee-deep,  and  if  it  caused  me  to  hold  my 
head  high  until  I  had  changed  my  clothes, 
one  cannot,  after  all,  expect  ditches  to  be 
flavoured  with  night-scented  stock.  The 
clerical  gentleman  whom  I  had  rescued 
came  and  helped  me  up,  and  together  we 
shook  our  fists  at  the  bull,  who  roared 
threats  and  insults  from  the  other  side  of 
the  dyke. 


••  But  it  was  Margaret  who 


rushed  out  to  fall   upon  the 


"  My  dear  sir,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 
he  said  presently.  (It  was  the  Vicar  speaking, 
of  course,  not  the  bull.)  "  But  for  you,  I 
really  don't  know  what  would  have 
happened."  I  did.  "  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you."  He 
beamed  gratitude.  "Bailey  has  no  right 
to  allow  a  savage  beast  like  that  to  run 
loose." 

"  Bailey  is  going  to  hear  from  me  about 
it,"  I  said,  vaguely  wondering  if  a  landlord 
had  any  right  to  object  to  being  chivvied 
by   his   tenant's   cattle.     It   was   my   firs* 


day  at  the  game,  and  I  knew  very  few  of 
the  rules. 

The  Vicar  shook  his  fist  once  more  at  the 
'bull.  Had  I  been  a  poster  artist,  I  had 
doubtless  made  use  of  the  incident  to 
advertise  a  meat  extract.  The  blue  sky, 
the  red  bull,  the  windmills,  and  the  jolly- 
looking  old  parson  would  have  appeared 
very  well  on  the  hoardings.  Doubtless  he 
recognised  in  my  voice  the  proud  pro- 
prietorial tone,  for  he  turned  to  me  at  once. 
"  You're  not  Mr.  Yardley,  surely  ?  " 
"  I  am.  May  I  ask  if  you  are  the  Vicar  ?  " 


Vicar's  neck.     He  called  her  Meg,  and  she  called  him  Daddy." 


**  You  may,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  am  ;  and 
believe  me  when  I  say  how  very  deeply 
grateful " 

I  tried  to  stop  him  several  times,  but 
it  was  no  use.  When  people  insist  on  being- 
grateful,  nothing  short  of  a  gag  is  of  the  least 
avail.  Besides,  it  did  me  good  to  feel  really 
heroic.  By  the  time  he  had  half  done,  the 
Vicar  made  me  feel  like  a  combination  of 
Casabianca,  Carpentier,  and  the  man  who 
went  to  dinner  at  the  duchess's  place  in 
tweeds.       -* 

We  walked  together.     He  asked  me  if  I 


intended  to  live  at  the  Manor  House.  I 
tcld  him  it  depended.  Then  I  grew  con- 
fidential. After  all,  if  one  can't  take  his 
Vicar  into  his  confidence,  whom  can  he  ? 

"  I'm  a  poor  man,"  I  said.  "  I  am  think- 
ing of  getting  married,  if  I  can  induce  a 
certain  lady  to  live  here.  Now,  you  know 
all  about  this  part  of  the  world?  Do 
you  think  one  could  live  quietly  and  in 
reasonable  comfort  on  fourteen *  hundred 
a  year?" 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  said  fourteen 
millions  or  fourteen  shillings. 
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"  Fourteen  hundred  !  "  he  repeated,  with 
a  little  gasp. 

Not  knowing  whether  he  thought  it  much 
or  little,  I  held  rny  peace. 

"I  have  lived  here  many,,  years,"  he 
continued,  after  a  little  pause  ;  "I  have  a 
wife  and  I  have  had  six  children.  My  two 
boys  both  went  to  public  schools.  Of  course 
my  family  was  nearly  grown-up  by  the 
time  the  cost  of  living  reached  its  present 
height,  but  my  annual  income  has  never 
exceeded  five  hundred  pounds." 

I  could  have  wrung  his  hand. 

"  And,"  I  cried,  "  if  I  dare  say  it,  sir,  I 
should  like  to  wager  that  you've  been  very 
happy." 

"  Of  course  !  Of  course  I  have  !  "  He 
gave  me  a  great  broad  smile.  "  I  have 
had  my  financial  difficulties,  and  felt  none 
the  worse  for  them.  Yes,  on  the  whole, 
I  have  been  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Yardley." 

I  am  afraid  I  turned  sulky  at  the  thought 
of  Margaret.  In  some  such  home  as  that, 
I  knew  she  had  been  reared.  What  right 
had  she  to  speak  of  "  abject  poverty  "  on 
fourteen  hundred  a  year  ?  It  was  little 
enough  by  some  standards,  but  by  hers  it 
should  have  been  sufficient. 

Still,  I  was  not  afraid  to  set  her  upon  a 
pedestal,  to  love  her  for  what  I  believed 
she  was.  The  real  gold  was  there  under  the 
tinsel.  She  wore  the  tinsel  for  some  absurd 
affectation,  which  I,  perhaps  because  I  was 
a  man,  could  not  understand.  Sometimes 
she  had  been  almost  pathetically  anxious 
for  me  not  to  think  too  highly  of  her  :  and 
what  but  innate  honesty  was  at  the  back  of 
that  ?  My  heart  melted,  and  I  laughed 
suddenly  at  my  thoughts.  This  child  to 
pose  for  a  blasee  woman  of  the  world  ! 

I  turned  to  the  Vicar  suddenly.  A  great 
idea  had  occurred  to  me.  I  cannot  call 
myself  a  brilliant  man — although  I  am  only 
partly  offended  when  others  suggest  that  I 
am — but  I  do  think  of  things  sometimes. 

"  Would  you  do  me  a  great  favour,  if  I 
asked  it  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Yardley,  after  what  you 
have  done  for  me " 

"  Would  you  tell  a  certain  lady  that  life 
here  was  possible  and  pleasant  on  very 
little  ?  It's  rather  a  lot  to  ask — to  expect 
you  to  blurt  out  your  private  affairs — but 
it  means  a  lot  to  me.  I  shall  bring  her 
here  to  see  the  house  when  it  looks  a  bit 
less  like  '  The  Mystery  of  the  Haunted 
Grange/  You  see,  if  she  hears  what  you've 
told  me,  from  your  own  lips,  and  you 
enlarge    a    bit    on    having    alwTays    been 


comfortable  and  happy,  it  might  make  a 
difference.  I  wish  you'd  had  thirteen 
children  and  three  hundred  a  year.  That 
would  have  sounded  really  convincing." 

"  I  don't,"  said  the  Vicar,  with  a  smile. 

"  Ah,  and  being  a  vicar,  of  course,  you 
can't  very  well  exaggerate  a  little.  Never 
mind,  the  sober  truth  will  have  to  do." 

He  still  looked  puzzled. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  patient  smile,  "  exactly  what  you 
do  want  of  me  ?  " 

"  You  see,*"  I  explained,  "  the  lady  I 
want  to  marry  thinks  it  would  bore  her 
to  live  in  the  country.  I  want  somebody 
who  lives  here — and  who  better  than  the 
Vicar  ? — to  convince  her  that  life  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  one  grand  sweet  song.  I 
also  want  it  to  be  thrust  upon  her  that  life 
in  the  country  can  be  made  tolerable  even 
to  people  who  are  not  millionaires.  When 
she  comes  to  see  the  house,  I  want  you  to 
come  to  tea.  We  will  talk  about  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  that  will  give  you  your 
lead." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Yardley,"  said  the  Vicar, 
"  I  shall  be  only  too  happy." 

III. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  the  house  in  order 
and  have  furniture  sent  down  to  it.  I 
paid  one  fleeting  visit  to  it  when  it  wTas 
alleged  to  be  ready  for  human  habitation. 
It  looked  better  than  it  had,  indeed,  and  I 
felt  a  sneaking  liking  for  the  sad  old  place. 
But  even  then  my  heart  sank  at  the  thought 
of  Margaret's  verdict. 

On  my  return  to  Town,  after  my  first 
visit,  I  had  refused  to  discuss  the  house 
with  her.  I  had  not  even  told  her  wThere 
it  was. 

"  When  it  is  ready,"  I  said,  "  I  will  motor 
you  over,  and  you  shall  see  it  for  yourself. 
I'll  let  it  be  a  surprise.  Meanwhile  we  won't 
even  mention  it,  as  it  seems  certain  to  lead 
up  to  a  quarrel." 

' *  Is  it  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  You  might  at  least  tell  me  that." 

"  Not  another  hint.  Whichever  I  said, 
you'd  promptly  say  it  was  the  worse  county 
of  the  two.  You  come  from  Norfolk,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Jimmy,  and  if  I  should  marry  you 
in  a  weak  moment,  I  hope  your  house  is  in 
Suffolk.  You  can't  imagine  the  loneliness 
of  the  scenes  of  my  childhood.  The  damp, 
the  cold,  the  dreadful  east  winds,  Jimmy  ! 
And  the  bird-cries  at  night  !  There  was 
one  kind  of  bird  which  used  to  make  a  noise 
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like  a  child  being  strangled  by  a  telephone 
operator " 

"  Why  a  telephone  operator  %  " 

"  Because  they'd  be  slow  over  anything, 
even  strangling.  A  long-drawn-out  scream 
it  was.  And  if  I  had  to  sit  alone  at  night, 
and  you  didn't  happen  to  be  there — oh, 
Jimmy,  I  couldn't  bear  it !  " 

I  had  not  heard  that  particular  bird-cry, 
nor  did  I  know  the  bird,  but  I  had  little 
doubt  that  there  would  be  specimens  within 
hail. 

"  Cheer  up,"  I  said.  "  There  are  plenty 
of  snipe,  and  they're  cheerful  enough  to 
listen  to — like  a  bluebottle  trying  to  imitate 
a  sheep." 

It  happened  that  Margaret's  fortnight's 
holiday — the  kindly  management  of  the 
never-ending  musical  comedy  allowed  her 
one — coincided  with  the  time  when  the 
house  was  ready.  I  wrote  to  the  Vicar, 
whose  name  I  had  forgotten  to  inquire, 
begging  him  to  come  to  tea  on  the  Saturday. 
I  selected  a  kindly  aunt,  willing  to  be 
imposed  upon  for  the  purposes  of  propriety, 
and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing started  to  drive  them  up  to  Norfolk. 

At  about  four  o'clock,  when  we  were  still 
ten  miles  from  our  destination,  the  country- 
side grew  familiar  to  Margaret,  and  she  made 
repeated  inquiries  as  to  the  village  and 
how  much  farther  we  had  to  go.  But  I 
would  tell  her  nothing.  A  new  dread  laid 
hold  on  me.  I  knew  that  she  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  her  people,  and  if  the 
house  were  too  near  them,  it  might  put  it 
still  further  out  of  court.  When  at  last  I 
turned  up  the  weedy  drive,  she  began  to 
laugh  hysterically,  and  seized  my  arm, 
thereby  nearly  sending  us  into  the  hedge. 

The  house  looked  better  than  it  had 
when  I  first  saw  it,  but  it  seemed  drearier 
than  ever  because  of  my  forebodings. 
Margaret  was  laughing  hysterically  as  I 
helped  her  out.  It  was  as  if  she  were  say- 
ing :  "Is  this  the  place  you  expect  me  to 
live  in  ?  " 

The  one  retainer  I  had  so  far  contrived 
to  hire  opened  the  door  to  us  and  made  us 
welcome.  My  aunt,  who  loves  old  houses 
and  is  not  without  tact,  went  off  immediately 
by  herself  on  a  tour  of  exploration,  and 
Margaret  and  I  together  went  into  the 
dining-room.  She  was  still  laughing,  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  shakiness  about  her  I 
could  not  understand.  She  turned  suddenly 
and  put  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  Oh,  Jimmy,  I've  been  a  beast  to  you  ! 
You've  been  building  up  such  dreams  about 


this  room !  You've  been " — her  queer 
mirthless  laughter  increased—"  picturing 
me  sitting  of  a  night  here,  over  the  fire 
which  won't  burn  because  of  a  defective 
chimney,  reading  '  Wuthering  Heights,' 
while  the  wind  is  trying  to  lift  the  roof. 
Yes,  I  know  all  about  that  chimney.  I've 
played  in  this  room  as  a  child." 

"  You— what  ?  " 

"  Some  friends  of  ours  took  this  house 
furnished  for  the  summer  when  I  was  a 
very  little  girl.  You've  brought  me  back 
into  my  own  country,  Jimmy." 

I  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Listen,  dear,"  I  said.  "  Don't  be 
prejudiced  against  the  house.  I  didn't 
think  such  a  lot  of  it  when  I  first  saw  it. 
But  it — it  grows  on  one.  When  we're  here 
together,  it'll  be  the  j oiliest  house  in  the 
world.  And — and  we  shan't  be  really  hard 
up.  We  can  have  a  great  time  on  what 
we've  got.  Why,  the  Vicar  here  told  me 
himself  that  he  never  had  more  than  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  he  brought  up  umpteen 
kids,  and  never  went  short  of  anything 
himself." 

"  The  Vicar  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  told  me  he'd  had  a  perfectly 
topping  life  here.  But  he'«  coming  to  tea, 
and  he'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  But  perhaps 
you  knew " 

She  seemed  to  sway  a  little,  and  caught 
the  table  with  one  hand. 

"  The  Vicar  !     Coming  to  tea  !  " 

I  heard  a  step  on  the  drive,  and  looked 
through  the  window. 

"  He's  here  now.  You'd  better  run  and 
find  Aunt  Helen,  and  I'll  go  and  let  him  in." 

But  it  was  Margaret  who  opened  the  door, 
and  who  pushed  past  me  and  rushed  out  to 
fall  upon  the  Vicar's  neck.     He  called  her 

Meg,  and  she  called  him  Daddy,  and  I 

But  it  was  no  place  for  me,  and  I  went  to 
hide  in  the  morning-room.  But  as  I  was 
going  I  heard  : 

"  Oh,  Daddy,  he's  just  been  saying  how 
you  brought  all  of  us  up,  and  never  went 
short  of  anything  yourself  1  Oh,  Daddy, 
as  if  I  didn't  know  !  " 

There  is  nothing  singular  about  much  of 
this  narrative.  Many  a  girl  from  a  country 
parsonage  has  gone  on  the  stage  without 
the  consent  of  her  father,  and  some  have 
returned.  To  nearly  all  of  them  the  call  of 
London  is  the  loud  clear  call,  but  there  have 
been  cases — and  this  was  one — when  the  call 
of  home,  heard  unawares,  was  irresistible. 

My  last  word  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
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who  think  they  understand  women.  An 
hour  later  I  was  conducting  a  tour  of  the 
house,  and  Margaret  was  rhapsodising  over 
every  room,  when,  in  an  attic,  we  came 
nnon  a  troupe  of  fat  and  repulsive  spiders 


doing  a  sort  of  trapeze  act  on  their  respective 
threads. 

A  short  while  ago  she  would  have  shrieked 
at  the  sight  of  them,  but  now— 

"  Oh,  aren't  they  darlings  ?  "  she  cried. 


THE   TREE   OF  WONDER. 


HPWENTY  times  and  twenty  times 
*      Round  the  Tree  we  went. 
Marie  found  a  wondrous  gem, 
And  Jane  a  pixie-tent ; 
Peter  found  a  whistling-bell, 
And  George  a  sign -o' -three; 
But  I  it  was  who  found  a  speil 
To  make  a  cherry-tree. 

Gaffer-Dick-Uve-AH-Alone, 

Him  that's  small  and  bent, 

Says  that  gem  is  just  a  stone, 

And  a  toadstool  not  a  tent; 

Old  sheep-bells  are  easy  found  — 

So  he  says— and  who 

Would  treasure  clovers  from  the  ground 

And  a  cherry-stone  or  two? 

Twenty  times  and  twenty  times 

Round  the  Tree  we  went; 

Gaffer-Dick-Live-All-Alone, 

Him  that's  small  and  bent, 

Cannot  tell  what  tree  to  choose, 

The  right  way  round  as  well ; 

Though  he  knows  how  to  make  horse-shoes, 

He'll  never  find  a  spell ! 

AGNES    GROZIER    HERBERTSON. 
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FROM  the  city  of  the  Great  King  to  the 
city  of  Bubujala  is  a  day  and  a  night's 
journey,  but  Balaba,  sometime  the 
Old  King's  servant,  made  the  journey  in  a 
night,  and  fell,  smothered  with  dust  and 
half  dead  with  thirst,  at  the  feet  of  Fomba, 
paramount  chief  of  all  the  Bubujala  people. 
Fomba  was  sitting  in  his  palaver  house 
amidst  his  counsellors  and  headmen  when 
the  messenger  staggered  from  the  edge  of 
the  forest  and  wearily  climbed  the  hill  on 
which  the  palaver  house  was  situated. 

"  0  Balaba,"  said  Fomba  shakily,  "  what 
lies  do  they  tell  of  me  to  the  Great  King  \  " 

He  had  reason  for  apprehension,  it  seemed, 
and  when  the  breathless  messenger  did  not 
reply — for  in  truth  he  could  do  nothing  but 
pant — he  went  on  : 

"  All  my  people  here  know  that  I  have 
lived  very  humbly  in  the  king's  sight.  I 
have  sent  him  my  gum  and  my  rubber  to 
the  last  load,  and  if  any  man  says  that  I 
have  spoken  against  him,  I  will  sew  a  snake 
in  his  mouth." 

By  this  time  Balaba  had  recovered  his 
voice. 

"  Lord,' 
dead  !  " 

"  Waa  ! 
heavily. 

"  The  night  before  the  night  there  came 
two  white  men  and  some  soldiers,"  said 
Balaba  rapidly,  "  and  another  white  man 
sat  in  his  great  canoe,  which  makes  a  noise 
like  a  devil,  and  the  two  came  bearing  a 
ju-ju  of  great  strength,  and  this  they  placed 
before  the  Old  King." 

"  Did  the  Old  King  chop  them  ?  asked 
Fomba,  interested. 

"  No,  lord,  he  did  not  chop  them,  because 


he  said  hollowly,  "  the  king  is 
"  gasped  Fomba,  and  sat  down 


they   had   in    their   hands   the   little   guns 
that  say  '  ha,  ha  !  '  " 

Fomba  of  the  Bubujala  looked  at  his 
counsellors,  scrutinising  each  face. 

"  The  Great  King  is  dead,"  he  said 
softly.  "  0  ko  !  And  these  white  men  killed 
him,  and  you  chopped  them  quickly  %  " 

"  No,  lord,  we  did  not  chop  them,  for  the 
white  men  had  gone  away,  taking  with  them 
two  people — the  chief  of' the  Ochori  and  his 
woman — before  the  killing  order  came,  for 
the  Old  King  was  afraid  of  the  little  guns 
which  the  white  men  carried.  But  when 
they  had  gone  off,  he  sent  his  fine  regiments 
to  cut  them  away  from  the  river ;  also  he 
sent  his  women  away,  that  being  his  custom 
when  he  made  a  war  palaver." 

Fomba  nodded  impatiently  as  the  man 
stopped  to  take  breath. 

"  Lord,"  Balaba  went  on  impressively, 
"  these  men  brought  a  powerful  ju-ju  with 
a  terrible  face,  and  this  they  gave  to  the 
king,  saying  that  it  would  be  good  for  him, 
and  when  they  had  gone,  running  swiftly, 
it  was  the  order  of  the  king  that  the  gift 
should  be  burnt." 

His  voice  faltered. 

"  Lord,"  he  said  in  a  hushed  voice,  "  who 
knows  what  great  ju-ju  these  white  men 
brought  ?  For  no  sooner  had  the  king  put 
this  shame  upon  them,  casting  it  into  the 
fire,  when  lightning  struck  with  a  terrible 
noise,  and  many  of  the  king's  guard  were 
thrown  down  and  killed,  and  all  the  king's 
big  huts  were  swept  away  by  a  mighty  wind, 
and  the  houses  also  on  the  hills,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Rimi-Rimi  but  leaning  walls 
without  roofs." 

He  did  not  explain  that  the  powerful  ju-ju 
had  been  an  aeroplane  bomb  which   Mr. 
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Administrator  Sanders  had  brought  all  the 
way  from  London,  that  the  terrifying  face 
had  been  created  and  painted  and  its  steel 
legs  riveted  by  an  enthusiastic  officer  at 
the  War  Office,  because  this  he  did  not  know. 
The  chief  stood  in  dismayed  silence. 

"Oko!  "  he  said.  "  This  is  bad  news, 
Balaba,  for  if  the  white  men  have  come,  and 
they  have  a  ju-ju  so  powerful " 

"  Lord,"  said  the  man  eagerly,  "  where  he 
stood,  and  where  the  fire  was,  there  is  now 
nothing  but  a  great  hole  in  the  ground  in 
which  twenty  men  could  lie." 

The  chief  shook  his  head  and  thought 
long,  for  he  was  a  cunning  man,  though  no 
great  warrior. 

"  What  of  Masaga,  the  king's  son — did  he 
die  also  1  " 

"  Lord,  no,"  said  the  man.  And  then, 
standing  first  on  one  bare  foot  and  then  upon 
the  other,  to  evidence  his  embarrassment, 
he  blurted  forth  :  "  Lord,  who  is  king  now 
of  all  these  people  ?  I  think  it  is  you,  for 
the  king's  son  is  a  fool." 

Again  a  silence  long  and,  for  the  messenger, 
ominous. 

"  Go,  Balaba,  to  my  hut,"  Fomba  said. 
"  But  tell  me  first — what  of  the  white  men, 
and  where  are  they  now  %  " 

Balaba  was  dusting  his  hands  in  proof 
that  his  mission  was  done,  a  custom  of  the 
folk  of  Bubujala. 

"  The  soldiers  sit  in  two  deep  ditches  near 
the  landing-place,  and  before  them  they 
have  made  a  fence  of  wire  which  is  filled 
with  sharp  and  evil  pins,"  he  said  ;  "  also 
they  have  many  guns  of  great  size,  and  the 
people,  who  are  afraid  of  them,  do  not  go 
near  them." 

Fomba  nodded  his  head. 

"Go  to  my  hut,  Balaba,"  he  said  kindly 
enough,  and  the  man  trotted  off. 

The  chief  waited  until  he  was  out  of 
hearing,  and  then  turned  to  his  own  hunter. 

"  Go,  follow  Balaba  and  chop  him  down," 
he  said.  "  Let  no  man  hear  him  speak,  for  it 
is  good  that  the  city  should  not  know  the 
truth,  if  he  spoke  the  truth.  And  if  he  spoke 
a  lie,  then  I  go  to  our  lord  and  say  that  I 
killed  him  because  of  his  wickedness." 

The  hunter  slipped  silently  in  the  trail  of 
the  unconscious  messenger,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  city  and  of  the  counsellors  upon  the 
hill  he  struck  Balaba  down,  and  Balaba  went 
to  his  death,  not  knowing  how. 

All  these  things  Sanders  heard  later.  For 
the  moment  he  was  less  engrossed  in  the 
tragedy  which  was  occurring  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest  than  in  the  prospect  of  tragedy 


nearer  at  hand.  He  sat  under  the  white 
awning  of  the  Zaire  II.  and  sipped  a  cup  of 
cold  coffee,  his  eyes  never  leaving  the 
landing-place,  where  forty  Houssas  overawed 
the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people  of  Rimi- 
Rimi. 

The  Great  King's  own  territory,  and  that 
of  which  for  hundreds  of  years  his  family 
had  been  titular  kings,  was  bounded  on  two 
of  its  sides  by  the  river,  which  here  took  a 
wide  bend.  Rimi-Rimi  and  the  country 
about  was  set  upon  a  plateau,  the  bluffs  of 
which  fell  steeply  to  the  water  and  presented 
no  accessible  or  scalable  point,  save  at  the 
landing-spot  opposite  which  the  Zaire  was 
anchored.  Here  the  uncompromising  level 
line  of  the  cliffs  sloped  into  an  obtuse  V. 

Before  him  squatted  one  N'kama,  and 
this  philosophical  prisoner,  though  there 
were  handcuffs  about  his  wrists,  was  a 
small  chief  whom  Sanders  had  noted,  on 
the  night  of  his  arrival,  as  being  of  the 
king's  suite. 

Sanders  brought  his  eyes  back  from  the 
two  posts  which  were  held  by  Hamilton  and 
Bones,  and  stared  coldly  down  at  the 
hunched  figure  at  his  feet. 

"  N'kama,"  he  said,  and  he  spoke  in  the 
language  of  the  Upper  Bomongo,  "  for 
twelve  hours  you  have  been  on  board  my 
fine  ship,  and  though  all  men  say  you  are  a 
great  talker,  yet  you  have  told  me  nothing." 

"  Lord,'*  aaid  N'kama,  shifting  a  little 
uneasily  under  the  gaze,  "I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  go  alive  from  this  country  ; 
but  if  I  speak  to  you  of  the  great  secrets  of 
my  people,  I  shall  die  most  surely,  and  my 
skin  will  hang  where  the  white  man's  skin 
was  hanging  when  my  lord  took  it  down  and 
put  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  saying  certain 
mysteries  from  a  book." 

"  0  ko,"  said  Sanders  softly.  "  Then  it 
seems,  N'kama,  that  you  are  worse  off  than 
I,  for  I  may  yet  escape  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  you  are  a  dead  man  unless  you  speak 
to  me,  and  you  are  as  surely  a  dead  man  if 
you  do  !  Now,  I  think  they  will  kill  you  more 
painlessly  upon  the  land  than  I  shall,  for  I 
shall  hang  you  up  by  the  heels  on  two  sharp 
hooks,  and  I  will  light  a  little  fire  under  your 
head." 

The  involuntary  grimace  on  the  prisoner's 
face  told  that  the  threat  had  been  duly 
appreciated. 

N'kama  was  silent,  and  when  he  did  speak, 
it  was  to  recall  some  of  the  legendry  which 
was  associated  with  Sanders's  name. . 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,  lord,  from  Akasava 
prisoners  we  have  taken,  and  they  say  you 
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are  most  cruel,  and  that  you  have  no  pity  in 
your  stomach.  Often  I  have  heard  the  drums 
of  the  Lesser  People  speaking  of  your 
wickedness.  The  prisoners  said  you  were 
dead,  but  now  it  seems  you  are  alive,  and 
my  heart  is  full  of  sorrow/' 

Sanders  did  not  smile.  There  were  times 
when  he  doubted  if  he  would  ever  smile 
again,  and  there  was  reason  for  his  doubtj 
could  he  but  foretell  the  future. 
"  You  shall  speak,"  he  said. 
"  Lord,  I  cannot  speak,"  said  the  man, 
"  and  I  wish  to  go  back  to  my  house,  for  I 
have  a  wife  who  is  very  sick.  Also  I  would 
not  be  here,"  he  added  naively,  "  but  that 
one  of  your  soldiers  hit  me  on  the  head  and 
then  stuck  me  in  the  back  with  his  spear." 
Sanders  knew  the  value  of  those  intervals 
of  silence  which  mean  so  much  in  native 
palavers,  and  resumed  his  scrutiny  of  the 
beach.  Two  nights  before,  in  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  explosion,  he  and  his 
companions  had  not  only  made  their  way 
through  a  panic-stricken  people,  but  in  the 
night  he  had  established  a  bridge-head 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  covering 
the  Old  King's  city  and  maintaining  the 
inviolability  of  his  steamer,  for  the  canoes 
of  Kimi-Kimi  were  beached  to  the  left  and 
right  of  the  gap. 

"  Sandi,"  said  N'kama,  having  apparently 
digested  the  situation,  "  what  can  I  tell  you 
that  you,  so  wise  and  wonderful,  and 
Bosambo,  the  chief  of  the  Little  People,  who 
is  more  cunning  than  ghosts,  do  not  know  ?  " 

"  First  you  shall  tell  me  about  the  white 
man  who  came  here  five  and  five  moons 
ago." 

"  Lord,"  said  the  other  frankly,  "  there  is 
nothing  to  tell,  for  he  came  and  was  chopped 
by  the  Old  King's  hand,  and  we  had  a  great 
feast,  and  hung  his  skin  upon  the  trees,  as  is 
the  custom,  for  we  people  are  very  proud, 
and  do  not  like  the  white  man  who  is  neither 
white  nor  black,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Devil  Woman  of  Limbi,  who  is  very  holy 
and  a  woman  of  great  mystery,  even  she 
spoke  death  for  white  people  in  the  days  of 
Fergisi." 

"  Fergisi  ?  "  asked  Sanders,  with  a  frown. 

"  He  was  white  also,"  nodded  N'kama, 
"and  a  God-man;  also  his  woman,  she  also 
was  white,  and  the  small  woman  was  white, 
having  hair  which  was  very  ugly,  being  "the 
colour  of  com." 

Sanders  sat  up.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
past  days  he  had  forgotten  the  murdered 
missionary  and  the  horror  of  his  daughter's 
fate. 


"  How  did  they  die  ?  "  he  asked  softly. 

"  Lord,  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  man, 
"  for  I  was  hunting.  But  the  Devil  Woman 
of  Limbi  came  to  the  king  and  spoke  for  his 
life,  and  it  was  a  terrible  happening,  for  the 
old  Devil  Woman  has  never  left  the  moun- 
tains for  twenty  years  ;  but  because  she 
hates  white  people,  the  king's  guard  came 
upon  the  house  of  the  God-man  and  slew 
his  small  woman.  But  his  own  woman  ran 
away  in  a  little  puc-a-puc,  and  it  is  said  that 
she  died  in  the  swift  waters." 

"  And  what  of  Fergisi  ?  "  asked  Sanders. 

"  Him  they  took  to  Limbi,  where  the  old 
and  holy  woman  lived,  and  she  put  her 
sword  under  his  chin  and  cut  his  throat." 

He  said  this  so  calmly  and  in  so  matter- 
of-fact  a  tone,  as  though  he  had  been  dis- 
cussing some  amusing  social  event,  and 
Sanders,  despite  his  experience,  shivered. 

"  Who  is  this  woman  of  Limbi  ?  "  he 
asked . 

The  man  looked  right  and  left  and  lowered 
his  voice. 

"  Lord,  she  is  older  than  the  gods  and  the 
ju-jus,  and  wiser  than  the  great  ones  of 
the  mountains.  They  say  she  has  lived  a 
thousand  years,  and  buried  her  own  mother 
under  Limbi,  piling  up  the  rocks  upon  her 
until  they  reached  the  sky.  Lord,  she  is 
terrible,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  and  all  men 
fear  her." 

He  spat  left  and  right  in  propitiation. 

"  Therefore  I  say,  lord,  that  you  will 
never  leave  this  country,  because  she  sends 
her  tchu  to  guard  our  people." 

"  Tchu!  "  repeated  Sanders,  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  for  this  was  a  new  word  to  him. 

"  Lord,  tchu  is  a  ghost  who  walks  so  that 
none  see  him." 

"  Where  may  I  see  this  terrible  woman  1  " 
asked  Sanders. 

"  She  will  come,"  was  the  surprising  reply. 

"  She  will  come  ?  "  repeated  Sanders. 
"  0  man,  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Lord,  she  must  come  when  we  make  the 
new  king,  for  she  alone  knows  the  mysteries. 
It  is  said  that  she  made  the  Old  King,  whom 
your  lordship  made  to  vanish,  and  all  men 
know  that  he  was  older  than  the  hills." 

"  So  she  will  come,  will  she  ?  "  said 
Sanders  gently,  and  beckoned  the  sentry. 
"  Take  this  man  below,  Ahmed,"  he  said. 
"  Let  none  speak  to  him  on  your  life." 

"  On  my  head  and  my  soul,"  said  the 
Houssa  conventionally,  and  led  the  passive 
captive  away. 

Later  in  the  morning  Sanders  withdrew 
his  posts  from  the  shore.    His  force  was  too 
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small  to  split,  and  Fomba  might  come  in 
considerable  strength.  When  they  sat  at 
tiffin  on  the  after-deck  of  the  Zaire,  Sanders 
related  his  talk  with  the  man. 

"Who  is  this  woman,  anyway,  and  where 
is  Limbi  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

"  I  rather  suspect  it  is  the  native's  word 
for  Mount  Limpisi,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
it  must  be  the  mountain  we  can  see,  or  we 
saw  as  we  were  coming  up  the  river." 

Bones,  who  had  come  aboard  hungry,  had 
in  consequence  kept  silence  ;  but  now  he 
rolled  his  table  napkin  briskly  and  smirked, 
and  Hamilton,  seeing  the  smirk,  groaned. 

"  Bones  has  got  a  suggestion,  sir,"  he  said 
in  despair. 

"  Dear  old  Ham  is  unusually  right,"  said 
Bones,  smacking  his  lips.  "  It's  one  of  the 
grandest  little  ideas,  sir,  that's  ever  pene- 
trated my  jolly  old  noddle.  In  re  Devil  Lady, 
why  not  chop  off  her  naughty  old  head  ?  " 

Sanders  looked  up. 

"  You  can't  kill  a  woman  in  cold  blood," 
he  said.  "  Besides,  she  might  take  it  into 
her  head  to  help  us  along.  You  never  know. 
One  hates  to  miss  any  opportunity,"  he  said 
half  to  himself.  "  But  I  can't  reconcile  my 
conscience  to  what  might  be  a  senseless 
assassination.  If  she  gives  trouble,  and  if 
she  does  instigate  the  people  against  us,  that 
is  another  matter." 

His  smile  was  unpleasant,  and  Patricia 
Sanders  would  never  have  recognised  the 
quiet,  soft-spoken  man  who  picked  cater- 
pillars off  his  roses  with  tweezers  in  this 
hard-featured  arbiter  of  Fate. 

"  What  we  have  to  expect,"  he  said,  "is 
for  the  various  territories  that  make  up  this 
kingdom  to  start  warring  with  one  another, 
because  I  rather  think  there  are  about  a 
dozen  rival  claimants  to  the  throne.  There's 
Lubolama,  chief  of  the  Fongini ;  there  is 
Fomba,  chief  of  the  Bubujala  ;  there  is  the 
chief  of  Kasala  and  friend  Kabalaka,  who, 
I  suspect,  is  not  without  his  hopes  of 
succeeding — he  was  a  cousin  of  the  king." 

"Who  wasn't?"  said  Bones.  "Who 
wasn't,  dear  old  sir  and  Excellency  ?  And 
perhaps  this  naughty  old  lady,  the  girl  of 
the  Limbi  lost — if  you  will  pardon  the  jest — 
perhaps  she's  I  his  aunt.  You  never  know. 
.Why,  I  remember  a  dear  old  friend  of 
mine 1" 

"  Let  U3  confine  ourselves  to  local  bar- 
bariaris,  Bones,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said 
Hamilton  wearily. 

"  Rude,  Ham,  rude  !  "  murmured  Bones, 
shaking  his  head.  "  Rude,  old  officer,  very 
rude  indeed,  deuced  rude  !  " 


"  Well,  there  we  are,"  said  Sanders,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  with  a  wry  face.  "  Six 
months  we  have  to  settle  this  territory,  and 
I  rather  fancy  that  we  are  going  to  be  very 
fully  occupied." 

It  was  two  days  later  that  the  first  of  the 
claimants  came  upon  the  scene,  and  never 
was  there  a  claimant  less  aggressive,  more 
respectful,  more  frank  and  considerate  in 
his  attitude  to  all  the  world  than  Fomba, 
chief  of  the  Bubujala.  They  saw  him  come 
in  the  dawn,  twenty-four  canoes  that  came 
down  the  Tiver  six  abreast  and  keeping 
perfect  line,  and  the  whole  crew  and  com- 
pany of  the  Zaire  stood  to  arms,  antici- 
pating an  attack.  But  the  canoes  swept 
round  the  bend  and  made  for  the  shore,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  that  morning  Fomba  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  ship. 

He  was  a  big  man,  broad  of  shoulder  and 
inclined  to  rotundity.  His  cheeks  were  round 
and  his  eyes  and  expression  intelligent. 
Unerringly  he  came  straight  to  Sanders  and 
saluted  in  the  fashion  of  the  territory. 

"  Lord,  I  see  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  see  you,  Fomba,"  said  Sanders,  who 
had  had  tidings  of  the  visitor. 

"  Lord,  I  come  with  peace  in  my  heart," 
said  Fomba,  "  and  I  bring  you  salt." 

He  turned  to  a  waiting  servant  who 
carried  a  bowl,  and  scooped  up  a  great  heap 
in  his  two  palms.  He  offered  it  to  Sanders, 
who  wetted  his  finger-tips,  touched  the  salt 
and  tasted  it,  an  action  which  the  guest 
imitated. 

"  Lord,  I  have  come  a  long  journey  to  see 
you,"  said  Fomba,  "  though  my  heart  is 
heavy  because  of  my  cousin  and  my  nearest 
relation.  He  has  been  smitten  by  your 
great  ju-ju." 

Sanders's  eyes  never  left  the  man's  face. 

"  It  is  good  that  you  should  come,  Fomba, " 
he  said.  "  I  know  that  your  stomach  is 
sorrowful  because  the  Old  King  is  in  hell, 
but  you  tell  me  news  when  you  say  you  are 
his  nearest  relation,  for  is  there  not  a  son  ?'" 

"  Lord,  that  son  is  mad  and  silly,  as  every 
man  knows,"  said  Fomba  eagerly. 

"And  is  there  not  a  brother,  Lubolama, 
and  yet  another  cousin  ?  I  do  not  dwell  in 
this  country,  and  yet  my  spies  bring  me 
news,  and  I  have  heard  these  things." 

"  Who  knows  his  father,  and  are  not 
uncles  as  many  as  goats?  "quoth  Fomba 
easily.  "  And  who  shall  say  how  nearer  one 
person  is  than  another  ?  Yet  it  seems  to  me, 
lord,  that  I  who  am  here  am  nearer  than 
they  who  are  far." 

"  You    cannot    measure    right    with    a 
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''string,"  said  Sanders,  giving  proverb  for 
1  proverb.  "  Now,  I  tell  you  this,  Foraba, 
that  I  am  not  strong  for  you.  For  if  I  set 
you  up  in  the  king's  place,  all  manner  of 
men  will  hate  you,  such  as  Kabalaka  and 
Lubolama  and  the  many  sons  of  the  Old 
King.  Also  there  is  a  certain  son  of  the 
king's  second  wife  who  sits  with  the  evil 
rriien  of  the  Bad  Village." 

Fomba  looked  from  Sanders  to  the  shore, 
'  and  back  to  Sanders  again. 
\    "  Lord,  why  do  you  come  to  these  lands  ?  " 
!  he  asked  bluntly. 

"  To  bring  the  law,"  said  Sanders. 

Now,  in  the  Bomongo  language  there  is 
only  one  word  for  "  law  "  and  "  power," 
and  for  unbiassed  "  justice  "  there  is  no 
other  word  than  "  vengeance."  So  for 
"  law  "Sanders  used  the  word  lobala,  which 
means  "  right  "  as  distinct  from  "  wrong." 

Fomba  was  frankly  puzzled.  "  Lord, 
what  is  right  ?  "  he  said.  "  What  you  do, 
or  what  I  do?  When  two  nations  are 
warring,  is  he  not  right  who  has  the  most 
spears  and  the  bravest  young  men  ?  " 

Sanders  hid  a  smile.  It  was  queer  to  hear 
the  paraphrase  of  Napoleon's  dictum  that 
Providence  was  on  the  side  of  the  big 
battalions  from  the  lips  of  an  untutored 
savage. 

"  What  is  right,  lord  ?  "  repeated  Fomba. 

Sanders  had  need  to  go  back  to  old  Rome 
and  quote  as  best  he  could  the  greatest  of 
jurists. 

•"  This  is  right,  Fomba,"  he  said — "  to 
keep  faith,  to  harm  none,  and  to  give  every 
man  his  due." 

This  Fomba  pondered. 

"  Lord,  how  can  a  man  keep  faith  and 
harm  none  ?  "  he  asked.  "  For  if  I  keep 
faith  with  the  king's  sons,  I  harm  myself, 
and  if  I  give  Masaga  his  due,  then  I  rob 
myself  of  mine." 

Sanders  watched  the  canoe  in  which 
Fomba  left  for  the  shore  with  a  stony  face. 

"  That  man  is  going  to  give  us  trouble, 
Hamilton,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  lieutenant. 

"  Why  not  set  him  up  ?  "  asked  Hamilton 
quietly. 

Sanders  was  rubbing  his  chin — a  sure  sign 
of  worry. 

"  The  Old  King  named  his  son  before  the 
great  council  of  the  land,"  he  said.  "  The 
traditions  here  are  -much  stronger  than  in 
those  old  territories  of  ours,  Hamilton,  or 
I'd  retire  his  majesty  like  a  shot.  But  to 
So  that  now  means  to  bring  the  whole  of  the 
council  against  me  ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  individual  ambitions  of  the  chiefs,  and 


although  they  all  separately  may  desire  the 
throne,  yet  it  is  certain  that  if  I  put  one  of 
them  up,  I  should  have  the  others  in  arms 
against  me,  and  probably  a  rising  here  in 
Rimi-Rimi  itself.  We  are  facing  problems 
now  which  we've  never  met,"  he  said 
seriously.  "  The  sooner  we  get  Masaga 
crowned  or  anointed,  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  " 

"  When  does  the  Devil  Lady  make  a 
dramatic  appearance  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

"  Not  before  a  week,"  said  Sanders.  "  She, 
apparently,  is  the  custodian  of  the  insignia, 
whatever  it  may  be." 

"  A  week  ?  "  said  Hamilton.  "  Anything 
may  happen  in  a  week." 

What  did  happen  seemed  the  most  inno- 
cent of  all  possible  occurrences.  Fomba 
gave  a  great  feast  in  honour  of  his  kinsman 
and  sovereign.  It  was  to  be  a  feast  of  a 
thousand  pots. 

"  That's  a  new  idea,  though  the  N'gombi 
people  have  some  similar  method,"  said 
Hamilton,  bringing  the  news.  "  Every  family 
brings  its  own  fire  and  its  own  cooking-pot, 
and  the  philanthropic  Fomba  provides  its 
contents.  And  Fomba  desires  that  we  should 
join  the  royal  circle." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Sanders  decidedly. 
"  I  draw  the  line  at  native  meals." 

"  I  conveyed  that  fact  to  his  nibs,"  said 
Hamilton.  "  Really,  he  is  the  most  adapt- 
able man.  He  said  we  may  all  dine  in  the 
white  style,  and  be  of  the  royal  circle, 
though  not  in  it." 

"  A  rum  bird,"  said  Sanders  thought- 
fully. "  I'll  think  it  over." 

It  was  decided  that  Hamilton  should  go 
alone  to  the  feast,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour 
Sanders  changed  his  plan. 

"Bones,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  of!  with 
Hamilton.  Keep  a  searchlight  on  the  beach, 
and  let  the  men  stand  to  arms." 

Bones  wagged  his  head  disapprovingly, 
for  he  had  given  the  feast  much  more  thought 
than  Sanders  could  have  imagined.  He  had 
even  planned  a  rescue,  and  had  spent  an 
hour  in  his  store  cabin  collecting  certain 
articles  for  use  in  case  of  emergency.  He 
could  do  this  without  exciting  the  derision 
of  Hamilton,  because  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  ship's  stores. 

"  You  will  pardon,  dear  old  Excellency 
and  sir,  any  suggestion  of  interference,  but 
diplomacy  being  my  long  suit,  as  dear  old 
Ham  j  oily  well  knows——" 

"As  Ivjolly  well  don't  know,' '  interrupted 
Hamilton.  "  But  continue  your  modest 
narrative." 
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"  My  point  is  this,  dear  old  thing,"  said 
Bones.  "  The  whole  of  this  feast  business 
may  be  a  trap.  The  naughty  old  fat  one  may 
be  working  out  a  stunt " 

"  I  don't  think  so,  Bones,"  said  Sanders. 
"  I've  thought  that,  too.  I  can't  exactly  see 
what  Fomba  could  do,  for  the  people  would 
be  with  the  king,  and  for  the  moment,  at  any 
rate,  the  little  fellow's  with  me." 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Dear  old  Excellency,  I  have  my  idea. 
I've  worked  it  out,  and  maybe  you  won't 
despise  poor  old  Bones  when  his  mind  gets 
working,"  he  said,  resigned.  "  The  only 
point  that  now  interests  me  is  :  Do  I  get  my 
jolly  old  bath  to-night  ?  My  dear  old 
Excellency,  if  you  could  see  my  back " 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  your  back,"  said 
Sanders  hastily.  "  But  there's  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  have  your  bath  whilst 
I'm  ashore.  Abiboo  is  quite  reliable,  and 
will  probably  keep  as  good  a  watch  as 
you." 

"  And  better,"  said  Hamilton,  sotto  voce. 

Bones  bowed. 

The  feast  seemed  to  be  the  most  innocuous 
function.  The  rising  ground  beyond  the 
village  was  covered  with  the  alfresco  diners, 
and  the  light  of  their  fires  threw  a  red  glow 
on  the  low-lying  clouds  which  were  rolling 
down  from  the  mountains.  A  rude  table 
had  been  made  for  the  two  white  men  and 
put  against  the  king's  hut,  and  their  own 
orderlies  had  spread  a  make-belief  meal. 
The  royal  circle,  consisting  of  the  king, 
Fomba,  Kabalaka,  and  two  small  chiefs, 
was  so  close  to  Sanders's  feet  that  he  could 
have  kicked  the  nearest  diner. 

Sanders  was  alert  and  watchful,  and  his 
eyes  roamed  from  side  to  side. 

"  This  love  and  harmony  is  just  a  little 
bit  too  good  to  be  true,"  he  said.  "  There's 
a  queer  little  feeling  in  my  spine  which  is 
due  either  to  old  age  or  to  nerves." 

"  It  isn't  old  age,"  said  Hamilton  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  have  that  feeling,  too.  Did  you 
give  Bones  any  warning  1  " 

Sanders  nodded. 

"  I  told  him,  if  he  heard  a  shot,  to  get 
half  the  men  ashore  and  to  storm  the  city, 
regardless  of  consequences." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  would  be  very  little  use 
to  us,"  said  Hamilton  drily. 

"  0  people  !  " 

It  was  Fomba  who  had  leapt  erect. 

"  See  Masaga,  the  king  !  " 

The  youth  who  squatted  at  his  side 
strained  his  head  up  to  look  over  the  fire, 
and  leered  round  with  his  silly  smile. 


"  Behold  the  son  of  the  Great  One  !  " 
roared  Fomba. 

Back  came  the  chorus  in  a  thunderous 
sound. 

:i  All  the  people  of  the  world  are  dogs  to 
the  king." 

Masaga  chuckled  and  drank  from  the 
gourd  by  his  side. 

"  Let  all  people  know  that  I  love  Masaga," 
cried  Fomba,  "  and  that  I  will  stand  before 
him  in  the  face  of  the  white  witches  who  are 
his  enemies  !  " 

He  swung  round  and  glared  at  Sanders. 

"  Fomba,"  said  Sanders,  and  his  voice 
was  hard,  and  cut  through  the  babble  of 
sound  like  a  knife,  "  I  think  there  will  be 
weeping  in  your  hut  this  night." 

"  Look,  look !  "  whispered  Hamilton 
hoarsely.     "  Look  at  Masaga  I  " 

The  young  king  was  getting  to  his  feet  like 
a  drunken  man.  His  face  was  convulsed 
with  pain,  and  his  eyes  were  staring  wildly. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  unsteadily,  and  then, 
with  a  shriek,  doubled  up  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  That  was  the  moment  which  Fomba 
chose.  With  a  leap  he  had  sprung  away  from 
the  fire  and  had  doubled  between  the  fires 
of  the  feasters,  and  was  lost,  if  not  to  sight, 
at  least  to  range. 

Presently  they  heard  his  voice.  "  The 
king  is  dead  !  "  they  heard  him  shriek. 
"  The   white    men    slew    him    with    their 


magic 


"  Into  the  hut !  "  said  Sanders,  and 
shot  down  the  first  warrior  who  sprang 
at  him.  A  second  fell  dead  across  the 
threshold. 

"  This,"  said  Sanders,  as  he  waved  the 
smoke  out  of  the  hut,  "  this  is  the  promised 
stunt." 

Captain  Tibbetts  was  in  his  bath,  and  was 
cheerfully  dabbing  the  little  red  marks  on 
his  body  with  an  ammonia-filled  sponge. 
His  face  was  contorted  to  the  grimace 
appropriate  to  the  use  of  strong  ammonia. 

"  Blink,  blank  !  "  said  Bones,  choking  at 
the   fumes   of   the   remedy.     "  Dash   these 

naughty  old  flies  !     I "     And  then  he 

heard  a  shot. 

Before  he  could  rise,  the  door  of  the  bath- 
room opened  cautiously  and  a  man  stood  in 
the  doorway.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  Bones 
did  not  have  to  consider  how  he  came  to  the 
ship,  for  his  skin  glistened  with  water  and 
his  loin-cloth  was  dripping.  Nor  was  his 
business  a  mystery,  for  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  short  broad  knife. 

"  0  white  man,"  he  said,  "  this  is  the 
end  !  " 
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So  far  he  got,  when  a  large  sponge,  well 
soaked  in  liquid  ammonia,  struck  him  in  the 
face.  He  took  one  breath  and  fell  into  some- 
thing which  was  remarkably  like  a  fit. 
Bones  stopped  only  long  enough  to  pick  up 
the  knife,  and  raced  along  the  narrow  alley- 
way to  his  cabin.  A  few  seconds  later  he 
appeared  on  the  deck,  clad  only  in  his 
pyjama  trousers,  and  he  carried  under  one 
arm  a  long  black  cylinder,  and  in  his  hand 
lie  gripped  what  appeared  to  be  three 
haversacks. 

iC  0  Abiboo,"  he  called,  "  there  is  a  man 
in  my  bathroom.  Take  your  long  bayonet 
to  him.  Hold  the  ship  wTith  half  the  men, 
and  send  the  rest  ashore  after  me." 

He  leapt  into  the  launch,  which  Sanders 
had  sent  back  from  the  shore,  and  set  its 
engines  going.  The  wTarriors  wrhom  Fomba 
had  put  on  the  beach  to  resist  any  landing 
from  the  ship  were  prepared  for  all  manner  of 
enemies,  but  they  had  not  counted  on  ghosts 
— not  a  half-naked  white  ghost,  with  a  black 
face  and  two  enormous  staring  eyes  that 
glittered  in  the  light  of  the  fires.  They  gave 
way  before  the  racing  figure,  and  Bones  flew 
between  the  fires,  his  bare  feet  burnt  with 
the  scattered  embers,  and  drove  straight 
into  the  crowd  that  stood  before  the  hut  of 
the  chief. 

"  Come  out,  white  man  !  "  cried  Fomba 
exultantly.  "  Come  out  and  show  us  what  is 
right  and  what  is  law.  I,  Fomba  of  Bubu- 
jala,  call  you." 

And  then  a  body  was  launched  against 
him.  He  had  a  glimpse  of  a  white  back  as  it 
vanished  into  the  hut. 

"  The  resources  of  civilisation,  dear  old 
thing,"   said    Bones    hollowly   through   his 


mask.  "  There  is  one  on  you,  dear  old  Ham. 
Trust  old  Bones  in  an  emergency." 

"  What  have  you  got  ?  Good  Heavens  !  " 
said  Sanders  in  a  hushed  voice.  "  I  never 
thought  I  should  want  to  use  that !  " 

There  was  a  hissing  sound  from  the 
cylinder,  and  he  put  on  his  mask.  Those 
outside  the  door  saw  a  thick  yellow  cloud  of 
smoke  rolling  out. 

"  They  have  fired  the  hut,"  said  Fomba. 
And  then  one  of  the  men  dropped  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  then  another,  and  Fomba 
turned  and  fled. 

The  Houssas  caught  him  on  the  beach  as 
he  was  making  for  his  canoe. 

The  next  morning  Sanders  called  a  palaver 
of  the  city,  and  the  one  undamaged  war- 
drum  of  the  Old  King  rolled  out  its  summons. 
And  there,  before  all  the  people,  Fomba, 
chief  of  the  Bubujala,  came  face  to  face 
with  a  slim  figure  in  white  who  sat  upon  a 
camp-stool. 

"  Fomba,"  he  said,  "  you  ask  me  what  is 
law,  and  I  tell  you  that  it  is  my  will  that  no 
man  should  harm  another.  You  ask  me 
what  right  is,  and  I  tell  you  that  it  is  right 
that  you  should  die  and  wrong  that  you 
should  live  ;  for  by  your  living  you  brought 
death  to  your  kinsman,  whom  you  poisoned, 
and  death  to  those  who  followed  you,  and  by 
your  dying  no  man  shall  take  hurt  from  you." 

'*'  Lord,  these  things  are  too  lofty  for  me," 
said  Fomba. 

"  You  will  see  the  matter  more  clearly 
from  the  top  of  that  high  tree,"  said  Sanders 
unpleasantly. 

And  they  hanged  him  from  the  highest 
branch  of  the  highest  tree  on  the  highest  hill 
in  the  city  of  "Rimi-Rimi. 


The  fourth  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


PAUADE    OF    THE    MOKOS     IN    THIS    STREETS    OF    JIJONA    AT    THE    FESTIVAL    OF    ST.     SEBASTIAN. 


A   SPANISH   FIESTA 


By    JAN    GORDON 


WHAT  luck!"  exclaimed  they  as 
we  arrived,  hot,  dusty,  and 
jarred  by  a  sixteen-mile  drive 
in  a  motor -lorry  over  a  route  which 
the  motor  guide  describes  as  "  cartroad, 
bad  and  very  sickly."  "  What  luck  !  You 
have  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  fiesta." 

They  promised  us  a  week  of  diversion  in 
the  beautiful  mountain  township  of  Jijona. 
First,  said  they,  the  town  was  crammed 
with  people — a  most  necessary  concomitant 
to  enjoyment.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is 
the  gregarious  nature  of  man  so  plainly 
exhibited  as  in  Spain.  Here  your  solitary 
pleasurer  will  find  no  sympathisers.  The 
man  who  plays  his  lonely  golf,  matched  with 
an  imaginary  colonel,  would  not  be  under- 
stood ;  the  hermit  is  either  a  saint  or  a 
lunatic.  Crowds,  crowds,  form  the  oil  in 
the  salad  of  Spanish  amusement.  Secondly, 
said  they,  that  very  night  in  the  Plaza  the 
priests  were  giving  a  free  public  cinema 
entertainment ;  thirdly,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, a  cow  was  to  be  loosened  in  the  streets. 
"  This,"    they   averred,    "is    a    wonderful 


diversion.  Men  are  thrown  here  and  there, 
the  cow  gallops,  men  try  to  catch  her,  they 
are  rolled  over,  others  come  to  their  rescue — 
oh,  it  is  most  precioso  !  "  Fourthly,  and  this 
was  the  crux  and,  indeed,  the  foundation 
of  the  feast,  the  old  glrama  of  the  Moors  and 
Christians  was  to  be  played  over  again. 
This  town  lies  in  the  territory  once  domi- 
nated by  the  Moors.  They  say  its  original 
name  was  Saracena,  and  to-day,  locally, 
Jijona  is  pronounced  "  Shishona."  It  owes 
much  of  its  wealth  of  almonds  to  the  exten- 
sive terrace  cultivation  by  which  the  Moors 
converted  the  mountains  from  barrenness  to 
fertility.  A  matchboard  castle  had  been 
erected  in  the  square  ;  this  was  to  be 
stormed  first  by  the  Moors  and  subsequently 
by  the  Christians.  The  whole  thing,  they 
said,  was  to  be  very  luxurious — not  quite 
so  luxurious  as  last  year,  because  the  presi- 
dents of  the  fiesta  were  not  so  rich  as  those 
of  the  preceding  festival,  and,  owing  to  the 
tobacco  shortage,  a  scene  of  smuggling  by 
the  contrabandistas  was  to  be  omitted.  Thus 
in  Jijona  they  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
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patron  saint  of  the  town,  St.  Sebastian, 
whose  monastery  perches  high  on  a  crag 
half  a  mile  to  the  southward. 

After  supper — -at  which  we  tasted  the 
famous  turron  of  Jijona,  a  delicious  sweet- 
meat made  from  almonds  and  honey,  not 
unlike  the  halva  of  Smyrna,  and  carrying 
behind  its  almond  taste  a  queer  but  not 
unpleasant  hint  of  flavour  resembling  the 
smell  of  an  overheated  chair — we  went  out 
into  the  narrow  streets  to  look  for  the  Plaza 
and  for  the  priests'  cinema  entertainment. 
Indeed,  the  first  concomitant  of  Spanish 
pleasure  had  been  amply  fulfilled.  The 
streets  were  crowded.     There  were  peasants 


drew  near,  the  populace  came,  bringing 
their  chairs  with  them,  until  the  Plaza,  both 
before  and  behind  the  screen,  was  packed. 
The  performance  was  hardly  a  success. 
The  illumination  was  of  the  dimmest,  the 
screen  pitched  high  amongst  the  trees  over 
our  heads.  In  addition,  a  young  moon  in 
its  first  quarter  intruded  above  the 
mountain-tops,  and  from  our  point  of  view 
shone  almost  through  the  centre  of  the 
sheet.  Sometimes  this  intrusive  crescent 
usurped  the  heroine's  head,  sometimes  the 
hero's  waistcoat.  After  straining  our  eyes 
for  some  twenty  minutes,  having  reflected 
upon  gift-horses  and  teeth,  we  went  to  bed, 


PREPARING    TO    LOOSe    THE    BULL. 

A  corner  of  the  wooden  castle  erected  in  the  Plaza  for  the  occasion  is  shown  in  this  photograph. 


dressed  in  black,  blue,  or  yellow-green 
blouses,  with  sandalled  feet ;  girls  in  black 
bodices,  pale  skirts  and  shawls,  green,  red, 
or  of  a  fine  rich  Paisley-like  pattern  ;  there 
were  the  visitors,  more  sophisticated  people 
from  Alcoy,  Valencia,  or  Alicante,  some  of 
their  ladies  even  wearing  hats. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  Plaza  dimly  could 
be  discerned  the  wooden  castle,  in  shape  not 
unlike  one  of  those  quaint  woodcuts  in  an 
old  edition  of  Froissart,  and  some  distance 
before  it,  high  in  the  air,  the  stretched  sheet 
upon  which  the  Iree  "  movies  "  were  to  be 
projected  from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the 
castle.     As  the  time  of   the   performance 


wondering  what  those  spectators  who  were 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  screen,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  could  not  read  the  legends 
— when  they  were  able  to  read — would 
construe  out  of  these  dim  dramas. 

On  the  evening  of  the  morrow  the  cow, 
as  in  the  well-known  story,  proved  to  be  a 
bull — three  bulls,  moreover.  The  entrances 
to  the  Plaza  had  been  blocked  with  wooden 
palisades,  while  balconies  were  filling  with 
the  beauty  and  the  more  sedate  manhood 
of  Jijona.  Thither  each  bull,  like  a  wasp  in 
a  spider's  web,  plunging  at  the  end  of  long 
ropes  tied  to  its  horns,  was  hauled  by  the 
youths  of  the  district.     Two  of  the  bulls 
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were  thrust  into  an  improvised  pen,  while 
to  the  horns  of  the  third  a  variant  of  boxing- 
gloves  was  bound.  The  ropes  were  then 
slipped,  and  the  fun  began.  It  was  a  sort 
of  elaborate  ticky-touchwood.  "  Home  "  in 
this  case  consisted  of  anywhere  out  of 
reach  of  the  bull's  tossing  capacity — open 
doors,  the  ironwork  of  windows,  water-pipes, 
the  barricades  of  the  streets,  lamp-posts, 
youthful  trees,  a  pump  round  which  one 
could  dodge,  and  a  wall  topped  by  a  rickety 
fence,  the  paling  backed  by  a  vituperative 
old  man,  who  cursed  at  the  players 
for  damaging  his  fence,  and  who 
was  cursed  heartily  in  return  by 
the  young  men  for  having  such 
an  insecure  paling  on  bull-baiting 
occasions. 

On  the  whole,  the  game  was 
amusing,  though  not  furious.  Some 
of  the  valientes  showed  consider- 
able pluck.  One  lad  tripped  and 
fell,  and  the  bull  tried  to  gore  him 
with  the  boxing-gloves.  The  bull 
charged  a  sapling,  and  a  boy  who 
was  clinging  to  the  upper  branches 
was  flipped  of!  into  the  street. 
It  was  also  amusing  to  note  the 
extraordinary  concavity  of  curves 
exhibited  in  the  back  of  a  bolter 
who  imagined  the  bull  close  behind, 
and  who  could  feel  in  imagination 
those  boxing-gloves  prodding  his 
spine.  Sometimes  exhibitions  of 
clever  dodging  awoke  a  gasp  and 
a  cheer  from  the  balconies  ;  but 
one  could  not  help  wondering 
what  would  have  happened  to 
that  bull  if  twenty  public- school 
boys  had  been  loosed  in  that 
Plaza. 

At  last  the  lights  faded.  First 
the  bull  and  then  the  youths  tired. 
The  animal  was  captured  with 
ropes  and  was  led  away  to  become 
meat  for  future  Jijona  dinners. 
The  diners  must  have  felt  aj  if  they  were 
eating  a  playmate. 

The  other  two  bulls  provided  similar  fun 
for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  in  turn 
degenerated  to  frying-pan  or  stew-pot.  On 
Wednesday  the  grand  parade  of  the  Moors 
and  Christians  took  place. 

The  first  hint  of  sun  was  greeted  by  the 
local  brass  band  with  queer  semi-Oriental 
music,  and  as  the  morning  aged,  gradually 
other  bands  came  in,  until  seven  or  eight 
bands  were  in  full  blast,  each  playing  a 
different  tune,  and  each  trying  to  drown  its 


rivals  in  sound.  Gradually  Moors  and 
Christians  gathered.  The  Moors  varied 
from  the  Near  East  to  the  Far.  The  chief 
and  his  immediate  suite  were  Bedouin 
Arabs,  and  there  were  Turks,  Saracens, 
Hindus,  negroes,  and  some  of  uncertain 
lineage.  Girls  accompanied  each  group, 
carrying  bottles  filled  with  liquor,  which 
would  have  pleased  Omar  Khayyam  rather 
than  Mahomet.  The  Christians  included 
Roman  soldiers,  Crusaders,  Cavaliers,  and 
smugglers    of    1800  ;    the   latter  were    the 
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chief  Christian  and  his  retinue.  Vivundiercs 
attended  the  Christians  with  drink  no  lets 
stimulating  than  that  suj3plied  to  their 
Moorish  enemies.  Moors  and  Christians 
carried  large  blunderbusses  of  ancient 
pattern,  and  all  day  long,  to  the  sounds 
of  indefatigable  melody,  they  paraded 
the  town.  It  seemed  the  duty  of  the 
Moors  to  be  comic,  that  of  the  Christians 
to  be  serious.  The  Moors  wore  huge  black 
goggles,  and  many  had  enormous  imitation 
black  beards,  which,  when  the  heat  grew 
too  intense,  they  took  oil'  to  use  as  a  fan. 
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Nor  did  the  fiesta  cease  with  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  With  discreet  intervals  for 
refreshment,  both  music  and  marching  con- 
tinued till  two  a.m.,  at  which  time  sleep  and 
a  blessed  silence  fell  upon  Jijona. 

Undeterred  by  but  four  hours'  rest, 
punctually  at  six  the  cacophony  of  brass 
recommenced.  By  midday  exhilaration  had 
reached  its  height.  A  body  of  Crusaders, 
having  exchanged  helmets  for  the  bands- 
men's caps,  were  found  dancing  jotas  down 
the  main  road.  But  a  short  siesta  recovered 
them  for  the  principal  work  of  the  day — the 


followers.  After  some  two  and  a  half  hours' 
deafening  clatter,  the  whole  troupe  was  in 
movement,  some  backwards,  some  forwards. 
At  this  funeral  pace  by  seven  o'clock  the 
Moors  had  arrived  at  the  castle. 

"  Now  for  the  charge!  "  we  thought. 

But,  mounting  a  profusely  decorated 
horse,  the  sheik  began  a  long  declamation. 
The  contrabandists,  evidently  a  man  of  deeds 
only,  had  hired  to  represent  him  a  real 
actor,  who,  in  the  costume  of  a  Cavalier, 
replied  in  his  turn  from  the  castle  turret, 
and  roared  Thespian  abuse  at  the  Moor. 


THE    MOROS     PREPARING    TO    ENTER    THE     TOWNSHIP    FROM    THE    SOUTH. 


entry  of  the  Moors.  About  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  performers  gathered  at  the 
picturesque  southern  entrance  of  the  village, 
this  symbolising  the  direction  from  which 
the  ancient  conquerors  had  come.  Then 
band  by  band,  with  blunderbusses  banging 
off  into  the  air,  the  Christians  slowly  re- 
treated, backwards  up  the  street  to  the 
Plaza.  Last  of  the  Christians  came  the 
contrabandistas,  and  last  of  the  smugglers 
the  chief,  clad  in  a  wonderful  old  Spanish 
costume-  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold, 
silver,  and  silk,  and  blanket  striped  of  many 
colours.  Facing  him  advanced,  with  equal 
solemnity  and  noise,  the  chief  Moor  and  his 


For  almost  an  hour  by  the  clock  this 
continued.  Then  the  Christianos  gently 
evacuated  the  tower,  and  the  Mows 
marched  in. 

With  ears  singing  from  the  guns,  we 
sought  a  cafe,  passing,  as  we  went,  the  booth, 
made  of  green  boughs,  in  which  performers 
too  tired — or  otherwise  overcome — were 
stretched  upon  sacks  of  straw. 

Though  officially  the  day  was  ended, 
practically  it  was  not.  Those  who  had 
private  stocks  of  powder  continued  the  gun- 
fire till  midnight.  The  bands,  their  Inusic 
becoming  more  and  more  incoherent, 
played  on  till  about  two  o'clock.    The  last 
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day  was  a  repetition  of  this,  save  that  the 
Moors  retreated  and  the  Christians  advanced 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
*  night  was  brightened  by  a  modest  firework 
display. 

Subsequently  we  have  been  invited  to 
fiestas  at  Albaeete  and  at  Murcia,  but  we 
have  avoided  them.    Spain  is  a  wonderful 


country,  the  Spanish  a  lovable  people, 
courteous  and  possessed  of  a  fine  natural 
culture;  but  to  enjoy  these  fiestas  as  they 
should  be  enjoyed — that  is,  to  appreciate 
them  as  does  a  Spaniard — requires  a  sense 
of  values  and  perhaps  a  nervous  organism 
which  we  do  not  possess.  There  are  even 
Spaniards  who  do  not  enjoy  them. 
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AT    THE    FULL    MOON. 


THE  desperate  wind  from  the  west 
Blows  over  marsh  and  wold ; 
It  strikes  like  a  knife  at  the  breast, 

Keen,  cruel,  and  cold ; 
The  voice  of  the  sea  complains 

Of  old  betrayals  and  wrongs— 
I  know  those  griefs,  those  pains : 
They  surge  in  my  songs. 

I,  too,  love  one  above  me, 

As  the  moon  is  loved  by  the  sea. 
I,  too,  believed  she  could  love  me : 

As  the  moon  loves,  so  loves  she. 
Cold  as  the  moon  and  sad, 

Beautiful,  high  above  us— 
Oh,  I  and  the  sea  were  mad 

To  dream  she  could  love  us. 

E.  NESBIT. 
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opening  the  door.     A  moment  his 

great   stature  filled  the  doorway, 

then  he  entered  the  room. 

Edda  Lefroy,  sitting  at  the  table,  slowly 
lifted  her  face  to  him  ;  she  did  not  other- 
wise move.  Jensen,  who  had  been  leaning 
eagerly  over  the  table,  unfolding  a  small 
parcel,  remained  so,  the  string  in  his  fingers. 
Only  from  the  warm  corner  by  the  stove 
Gran 'paw  piped  suddenly  :  "  Why,  maw, 
it's  Willy  Cheaven  come  home  !  " 

Cheaven  went  and  shook  hands  with 
Gran'paw.  Gran'maw  made  little  chirping 
noises,  catching  at  his  great  hands.  He 
bent  gravely  and  kissed  her.  Then  he  went 
to  the  table. 

Behind  him  Gran'paw  repeated  im- 
patiently :  "  Eddy,  it's  Willy  Cheaven 
come  back.  Ain't  you  goin'  to  speak  to 
him  ?  " 

The  colour  rosed  Edda's  clear  face  until 
it  seemed  luminous.  She  said  steadily : 
"  Will,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back.  You  been 
away  a  long  while.  There  are — changes  .  .  ." 

"  I  know,"  said  Cheaven.  "  You  and 
Jensen  been  keepin'  company." 

He  drew  out  a  chair  and  sat  down,  facing 
Jensen,  with  the  girl  between.  Jensen  laid 
down  the  little  parcel  he  had  been  holding. 
He  said,  looking  straight  at  Cheaven  :  "I 
hope  she'll  marry  me,  Will.  We  been  to- 
gether a  lot  since  you  left.  It's  all  square, 
ain't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  all  square.  There  was  no  promise 
between  us.    She  just  wasn't  sure." 

"  Don't  know  her  own  mind,"  put  in 
Gran'paw  unexpectedly. 

Edda  said  gently  over  her  shoulder  : 
"Go  on  readin'  the  paper  to  Gran'maw, 
dear." 

"  She  don't  know  her  own  mind,"  com- 
plained Gran'paw.  "  First  she  wants  the 
shippin,'  then  the  fashins.  Now  she's 
asleep." 

Jensen  was  looking  simply  and  kindly 
at  Cheaven.  "  Then  there's  nothin'  wrong," 
he  said,  "  and  we  can  be  all  friends." 


"  Sure,"  returned  Cheaven  directly.  They 
shook  hands  across  Edda,  as  if  for  the 
moment  they  had  forgotten  her.  In  both 
men  was  apparent  a  physical  strength  so 
great  it  involved  a  certain  largeness  of  soul. 

"  Good  boys,"  murmured  Gran'paw. 

Jensen  took  up  the  little  parcel  again. 
Suddenly  he  began  to  laugh.  "  Guess  what 
this  is,  Willy  !  "  he  roared.  "  You  just 
come  in  time  to  see.  There's  two  months' 
savin's  right  here  in  this  little  box.  It's 
my  first  gift  to  my  girl  !  " 

Edda  looked  slowly  from  one  man  to 
the  other.  Inscrutable  Nature  slept  in  her 
eyes. 

Jensen  took  from  the  little  white  box  a 
gold  chain  with  a  pretty  amethyst  pendant. 
He  dangled  it  in  front  of  Edda  on  one  huge 
finger.  "  What  you  think  of  this,  hey  ?  " 
he  asked  proudly. 

"  It's  real  nice,"  said  the  girl  slowly. 
Cheaven  agreed,  smiling  at  both. 

"  She  ain't  taken  it  yet,"  chuckled  Jensen. 
"  She  lets  on  she  don't  care  for  gifts. 
Maybe  I  won't  give  it  to  her.  Hey  ?  Say, 
Will,  what  did  you  bring  her  ?  " 

Then  he  blushed  and  could  have  struck 
himself  for  saying  such  a  thing  to  Will, 
who  loved  Edda,  too. 

But  Will  only  smiled.  "  I  ain't  brought 
her  a  thing,"  he  said  at  once.  "  I  landed 
at  Port  Parry,  cleaned  right  out.  I  got 
about  eighty  cents  in  my  pocket — borrowed." 
He  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  they  saw 
four  inches  of  sinewy  wrist  below  the  sleeve. 
"  Even  my  clo'es  're  borrowed,"  he  ex- 
plained. "  I  lost  every  last  thing  but  myself. 
And  that,"  he  finished  after  a  pause,  looking 
now  at  Edda  alone,  "I'd  have  lost,  too, 
only  for  thinkin'  you  might  want  it." 

"  Will  .  .  ." 

"  It's  all  square."  He  looked  back  at 
Jensen,  as  if  he  would  understand  better. 
"  You  don't.  You're  not  to  worry.  I'll 
get  goin'  again  in  time." 

"  But  the  launch  ?  "  they  said,  staring. 

"  Piled  her  up  near  Calumet  six  weeks 
back.    Lost  all  my  outfit.    Everythin'  but 
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this."  He  laughed  and  thumped  his 
chest. 

Jensen  was  slowly  folding  the  paper 
round  the  jeweller's  box.  His  fingers  worked 
while  his  troubled  blue  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Cheaven.  "  Why,  Will,"  he  said — "  why, 
Will—why,  that's  too  bad  !  " 

Edda  had  been  watching  Cheaven  in- 
tently. Now  she  asked  him  :  "How  did 
you  get  back  from  Calumet  ?  " 

They  saw  a  change  in  Cheaven' s  familiar 
face.  They  were  bewildered.  For  a  moment 
he  looked  worn,  feeble,  old.  Then  they 
understood. 

He  was  remembering  suffering 

Edda  drew  in  her  breath  sharply.  That 
queer,  new,  vacant  gaze  of  Cheaven' s 
turned  to  her,  then  went  back  to  Jensen. 

It  was  Edda  who  had  questioned  him. 
He  replied  to  Jensen,  as  if  the  other  man 
alone  would  understand.  "  Why,"  he  said, 
"  I  walked  back  along  the  North  Shore. 
I  had  to  do  it  in  four  days  and  three  nights." 

"  Why  that  ?  "  asked  Jensen  quickly. 

"  I'd  three  matches  left,"  explained 
Cheaven. 

Jensen  leaned  back  in  his  seat.  With  a 
curious  stern  movement  he  swept  the  trivial 
little  jeweller's  box  into  his  pocket. 

"  I  piled  the  launch  up  on  the  tail  of 
a  blizzard,"  said  Will  Cheaven.  "  It  was 
my  own  fault.  I'd  no  kind  of  business 
stoppin'  along  there  so  late.  But  I'd  a 
get-rich- quick  fancy  on  me,  and  the  whole 
place  is  drippin'  copper.  .  .  .  Well,  I 
was  liftin'  her  through  the  smother.  The 
sun  was  comin'  out  behind.  The  snow  was 
all  gold.  I  thought  I  was  clear.  Then  I 
felt  her  hit.  She  wouldn't  answer.  The 
waves  just  took  her  an'  pitched  her  like 
she  was  a  ball.  Next  thing,  I  felt  the 
beach  hit  me. 

"  For  a  while  I  didn't  know  much. 
Then  I  woke  and  stood  up„  As  I  did  so, 
bits  of  the  beach  come,  too.  I  was  all  over 
stones  and  gravel,  which  had  froze  on  to 
me  while  I  lay. 

"  The  Lake  was  roarin'  for  miles,  dark 
blue.  There  was  nothin'  left  of  the  blizzard 
but  a  bar  of  gold  mist,  and  the  hard  dry 
little  balls  of  snow  rustlin'  all  over.  Seemed 
to  me  the  Lake  was  makin'  some  noise. 
Then  I  saw  there  was  floe-ice  smashin'  all 
along. 

<l  It  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere  in 
the  blizzard.  Broke  loose  from  a  river,  I 
guess.  The  sun  had  come  out.  *  It  looked 
fine.  And  I  reckoned  up  I  was  sixty  miles 
from  a  town. 


"  I  beat  some  life  into  my  hands — beat 
'em  on  the  sand  till  I  could  feel  it.  Then  I 
searched  my  pockets. 

"  I  found  an  empty  pipe,  a  knife,  some 
string,  and  three  matches.  That  was  all  I 
had  left. 

"  I  told  you  the  sun  had  come  out.  I 
fixed  them  three  matches  between  two 
stones  to  dry.  I  began  to  see  that  a  con- 
sid'rable  lot  depended  on  them. 

"  My  matchbox  must  have  been  in  my 
oilskin  coat  that  I'd  just  had  time  to  slip 
clear  of  when  the  launch  struck  on  the 
ledge  I  could  see  a  half-mile  out.  If  I 
hadn't  slipped  clear,  I  should  have  drowned. 
I  began  to  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  have  been 
better  that  way. 

"  There  wasn't  a  thing  to  be  seen  of  the 
launch.  She'd  just  dropped  off  the  ledge 
into  maybe  fourteen  fathom.  All  my 
food  had  gone  with  her,  all  my  outfit.  I'd 
just  my  frozen  clo'es  and  three  wet  matches, 
and  sixty  miles  to  go,  countin'  luck  out 
of  it. 

"  I  went  and  looked  at  them  matches. 
Seemed  to  me  they  was  dryin'  some.  I 
took  off  my  clo'es  and  pegged  them  out  on 
the  rocks  that  felt  a  little  warm  in  the  sun. 
There  was  a  few  scrub  spruces  back  of  the 
beach.  I  cut  some  branches,  and  while 
I  was  waitin'  I  licked  myself  up  and  down 
the  beach  with  branches  of  spruce.  It 
kept  me  warm,  runnin'  up  and  down, 
but  it  made  me  ter'ble  hungry. 

"  All  the  while  I  thought  things  over. 

"  The  question  was,  would  I  stop  and 
try  to  raise  some  grub  off  the  land,  so  to 
say — fish  or  somethin' — or  would  I  go  right 
on  without  it  while  my  stren'th  held  ? 

"  I  fixed  on  the  last. 

"  My  gun  and  lines  was  gone.  Suppose 
I  spent  hours  gettin'  a  crow  or  a  whitefish, 
would  it  make  up  for  the  lost  time  ?  No, 
I  reckoned  my  best  chance  was  to  walk 
east  till  I  dropped. 

"  My  clo'es  'd  dried  a  little.  I  put  'em 
on.  I  ripped  three  bits  of  linin'  outer  my 
coat  and  wrapped  a  match  in  each,  after 
paddin'  it  with  dry  moss,  and  buttoned 
them  up  in  my  shirt.  Then  I  set  right  out 
to  walk  home. 

"  My  stren'th  was  in  me  yet,  though  I 
was  cold  and  hungry.  All  day  I  walked 
east.  I  walked  at  a  great  pace.  My  idea 
was  to  make  good  time  the  first  two 
days  while  I'd  be  strong.  I  walked  along 
the  beach  under  the  cliffs.  The  painted 
cliffs  were  full  of  caves,  nothin'  in  Jem 
but    empty    swallows'    nests.      I    thought 
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Unless  you'd  like  these  here.'  " 


maybe  I'd  pass  the  night  in  a  cave.  But 
at  sunset  the  beach  stopped  and  the  waves 
run  right  into  them,  thunderin'  with  the 
early  floe.  T.  had  to  climb  up  and  walk  along 
the  top. 

"  It  was  ter'ble  cold,  the  temp'rature 
droppin*  after  the  blizzard,  and  dead  still. 
The  ice-blink  was  all  mixed  up  with  the 
stars.     One  minute  everything  'd  be  grey, 


then  green.  I  went  on  for  hours.  I  seen 
one  snowy  owl.  Then  I  slipped  and  fell 
on  the  rock. 

"  It  was  no  wonder,  bittm/  that  pace  in 
the  dark.  What  surprised  me  was  that  I 
couldn't  get  up.  Then  I  realised  that  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  beat  out. 
It  gave  me  a  queer  kind  of  scare.  I  got  up 
at  last  and  looked  for  a  place  to  rest. 
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;  There's  what's  left  of  them  three  matches, '  chuckled  Will.1 


"  There  didn't  seem  any  place  on  the 
cliffs.  Soon's  I  quit  walkin',  the  cold  shut 
round  me  like  a  suit  of  clo'es.  I  listened 
over  the  edge,  and  by  the  sound  the  Lake 
was  breakin'  on  a  beach  again.     I  found  a 


ravine  and  went  down  it,  feelin'  for  loose 
wood.  But  the  snow  was  heavy  there,  and 
the  sun  had  been  there  after  the  snow. 
Every  thin'  was  pretty  well  froze. 

<;  There  in  the    dark    I    gathered  what 
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fuel  I  could.  I  come  out  on  the  beach.  I 
found  a  little  holler  in  the  cliff — hardly 
a  cave.  In  the  sand  floorin'  of  it  I  scooped 
a  hole.  I  went  and  found  stones  and  made 
kind  of  a  fireplace.  I  lined  it  with  bunch- 
grass  for  fear  it'd  be  damp.  Then  I  took  out 
one  of  the  little  bundles  that  held  a  match. 

"  It  seemed  funny  to  take  all  that  trouble 
for  a  match. 

"  You'll  remember  my  matchbox  was 
lost.  I  had  a  flat  bit  o'  sandstone  all  ready 
to  strike  the  match  on;  _Then  a  queer  sick 
feelin'  come  over  me*  all  in  a  minute.  I 
shook  so  I  nearly  quitfhold  on  the  match. 

"  The  scare  come  before  the  thought. 
Then  the  thought  come. 

"  I  couldn't  remember  what  kind  of  a 
match  it  was. 

"  Was  it  one  of  them  strike-only-on-the- 
box  kind  ?  If  so,  would  it  strike  on  sand- 
stone ? 

"  And  if  it  wouldn't,  hadn't  I  better 
quit — let  go  right  there  ?  " 

He  smiled  slowly  at  Jensen.  "  For  a 
while,"  he  said,  "I  was  scared  even  to 
try  and  strike  that  match. 

"  Then  I  took  up  the  sandstone  and 
struck  it. 

"  The  head  give  a  little  fizz  and  flew 
off.  I  couldn't  see  where  it  went.  I  looked 
all  over.  I  thought  it  was  no  good.  Then, 
while  I  was  crawlin'  round  my  little  cave, 
feelin'  after  it  in  the  sand,  a  little  flame 
sprung  up  from  the  dry  grass  in  the  fire- 
place. The  head  had  fallen  there.  There 
must  have  bin  a  spark.  ...  I  nursed  that 
spark  with  chips  and  twigs  and  shreds  of 
bark.  I  thought  it  the  loveliest  thing  I 
ever  seen.  I  went  out  and  found  driftwood 
on  the  beach.  I  brought  it  back  to  the  little 
holler,  all  rosy  with  the  light,  like  a  house- 
door.  I  made  a  big  fire.  Then  I  lay  down 
and  slep'  almost  before  I  hit  the  sand. 

"  That  was  a  good  night. 

"  I  woke  up  with  the  fire  dead  out 
and  sunlight  shinin'  into  the  holler.  I 
hadn't  meant  to  sleep  so  long.  The  fire  'd 
bin  out  a  long  while.  I  was  stiff  with  cold. 
When  I  went  to  move,  it  was  like  movin' 
wood.  I  knew  I  mustn't  stop.  I  left  the 
holler  and  turned  east,  walkin'  for  all  I 
was  worth. 

"  There  was  beaches  ahead  of  me,  far  as 
I  could  see.  I  was  glad.  The  waves  'd 
gone  down.  There  was  no  wind.  Mile 
after  mile  there  was  just  the  shush-shush- 
shush  of  the  short  Lake  waves  on  the  beaches, 
and  an  echo  from  the  cliffs.  Mile  after  mile. 
And  I  was  hungry — hungry. 


"  Well,  I  guessed  I  could  stand  it.  I 
walked  right  on. 

"  I  reckoned  I'd  done  about  six  miles 
when  I  looked  back. 

"  Clear  in  sight  yet  behind  me  was  the 
point  of  cliffs  where  I'd  had  my  fire  in  the 
night.  They  was  all  striped  red  and  pink. 
I  knew  'em. 

"  I  stood  and  stared  back  at  them.  Again 
that  queer  sick  kind  of  scare  come  over  me. 
I  thought  I'd  done  six  miles,  and  there  was 
them  cliffs,  not  two  miles  away. 

"  I'd  put  in  the  effort  for  six  miles,  and 
made  two. 

"  I  was  ter'ble  surprised.  I'd  no  notion 
meals  'd  make  all  that  differ. 

"  I  walked  right  on. 

"  All  day  I  walked  on.  The  country  never 
changed.  Seemed  as  if  it  was  the  same 
bit  of  beach  under  the  same  painted  cliffs. 
I  was  scared  to  look  back,  for  fear  I  hadn't 
moved.  .  .  .  All  day  my  stren'th  held. 
It  only  quit  at  sunset. 

"  I  was  crossin'  a  vein  of  rock.  Beyond  it 
was  a  pool.  I  stood  on  the  rock  and  said 
aloud,  as  if  I  was  crazy  :  '  I'm  goin'  to  fall  in 
that  pool !  '  And  I  did.  Pitched  in  and 
fainted,  with  only  sense  enough  to  twist 
as  I  fell,  so  the  matches  wouldn't  get  wet. 
My  luck  was  clear  out  that  time." 

"  Luck  ?  "  repeated  Gran'paw  shrilly. 
"  Luck  ?  Pshaw,  you  don't  need  to  care 
about  luck  if  you  know  yore  own  mind." 

"  When  I  come  to,"  Cheaven  went  on  in 
his  quiet  way,  "  I  couldn't  feel  I  had  a  body 
to  hurt.  That  come  later.  It  was  all  over. 
It  was — peace."  He  made  a  slow  gesture 
to  try  and  express  the  quality  of  that  deadly 
peace.  "  I  was  just  alive  enough  to  know, 
'  If  I  stop  here,  I'll  die.'  And  I  didn'b  care. 
I — wanted  to  stop." 

Involuntarily,  as  it  seemed,  Edda  spoke. 
"  What  made  you  care  %  " 

"  You,"  said  Cheaven  gently.  "  But 
you're  not  to  feel  bad.  It's  all  square.  I 
only  thought  :  *  Maybe,  after  all,  she'll 
want  me.  I'd  best  go  on,  in  case.  .  .  .' 
By  and  by  I  got  out  of  the  pool. 

"  Ice  come  with  me,  great  plates  and  leaves 
of  it.  I  rolled  in  the  sand,  tryin'  to  get  life 
into  me.  It — was  pain  when  it  come. 
Pain  !  In  an  hour  I  could  use  my  hands. 
Then  I  went  about  and  gathered  sticks  and 
dry  grass  for  my  fire.  I'd  forgotten  food 
and  sleep  and  everythin'  else,  only  the  fire 
— to  be  warm.  .  .  . 

"  I  fixed  it  all  under  a  rock.  I  took  out 
one  of  the  matches  and  struck  it  on  a  stone. 
Nothin'  come. 
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"  I  struck  it  again  and  again.  I  struck  it 
till  the  head  was  all  wore  off.  It  was  no 
good. 

"  I'd  just  one  match  left. 

"  I  took  that  out  and  felt  of  it.  I — ached 
for  that  fire  like  I'd  never  ached  for  any- 
thin'.    But  I  put  it  away." 

He  looked  now  at  Jensen.  With  perfect 
simplicity  he  explained  :  "  Only  for  her, 
I  must  have  lighted  the  third  match.  But 
I  knew  I  might  live  through  the  second 
night.  I'd  never  live  through  the  third. 
And  she  might  be  needin'  me,  I  thought, 
some  day. 

"  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  I  must 
keep  on — go  on  all  night,  and  sleep  when  the 
sun  come  out. 

"  I  went  on  all  night." 

He  was  silent.  After  a  moment  Jensen 
heaved  himself  in  his  chair  with  a  long 
breath,  and  the  paper  of  the  love-gift 
crackled  in  his  pocket. 

"  Just  like  that,"  Cheaven  went  on  sud- 
denly, "  the  sand  was  all  ice,  and  it  crackled 
just  like  that  as  I  went  over  it.  Sometimes 
I  walked  into  the  cliff,  sometimes  into  the 
surf.  I  guess  it  was  that  night  I  got  my 
feet  froze.  It  was  my  feet  kep'  me  at  Port 
Parry  two  weeks.  Sometimes  I  lay  down  on 
the  sand.  But  by  that  time  I  didn't  want  to 
sleep.  It  was  gone.  I  seemed  to  be  miles 
away  from  myself.  Light  and  queer.  .  .  . 
Once  or  twice  I  heard  myself  say  :  '  Can 
you  give  me  a  match  ?  Say,  can  you  fellers 
give  me  a  match  ?  '  And  of  course  there 
wasn't  any  fellers,  nor  any  matches  but 
the  one  buttoned  into  my  shirt.  I  told  'em, 
too,  Edda  might  want  me. 

"  The  third  dawn  come.  I  was  lyin' 
on  the  sand  under  a  rock.  Maybe  I'd 
fainted  again.  I  don't  know.  I  seen  first 
that  the  rock  cast  a  shadow,  then  that 
the  shadow  drew  toward  me. 

"  The  sun  reached  me.    Then  I  slept. 

il  I  don't  know  how  long.  The  sun  was 
high  when  I  went  on.  There  was  no  heat  in 
it.    I  was  weak. 

"  My  head  wasn't  just  right.  I'd  find 
myself  wastin'  time,  pokin'  in  pools  and 
creeks.  I  didn't  rightly  know  what  for. 
First  it'd  seem  to  be  matches,  then  mudfish. 
I  didn't  find  neither.  But  under  the  rope 
of  stale  weed  on  an  old  high-water  mark 
I  found  some  little  fish,  rotten  and  frozen. 
I  ate  'em,  walkin'  along. 

"  Then  I'd  dropped  again.  And  it  was 
night.    Time  to  light  my  last  fire. 

"  I  had  to  do  it.  But  then  even  the  longin' 
for  fire  had  gone.    I  was  so  used  up,  I  didn't 


know  if  I  was  warm  or  cold,  nor  care  if  I 
lived  or  died,  except  for  Edda  here. 

"  I  crawled  about  the  beach  on  my  hands 
and  knees,  fixin'  the  spot  for  my  fire, 
gatherin'  wood.  It  took  me  a  long  while. 
I  had  to  carry  the  wood  bit  by  bit,  I  was  that 
weak. 

"  I  took  out  the  last  match  and  lit  the 
fire.  It  burned  well.  I  watched  the  little 
flames  creep  along  the  bits  of  dry  grass  and 
lay  hold  on  the  twigs.  It  seemed  like  my 
life  was  risin'  in  me  as  the  flames  rose.  I 
hugged  the  fire  so  close  my  clo'es  was 
scorched.    I  was  burned,  and  never  knew. 

'"  Then  I  heard  somethin'  hiss  into  the 
heat.     I  lifted  my  face. 

"  It  was  rainin',  a  cold  fine  rain  that 
froze  as  it  fell. 

"I  sat  there  and  watched  the  rain  put 
my  last  fire  out. 

"  I  still  sat  there  when  there  was  nothin' 
but  embers  and  charred  sticks  with  the 
thin  dark  ice  coatin'  them.  The  night  was 
all  round  me,  and  the  bitter  rain.  There 
seemed  nothin'  left  to  do  but  lie  down  by 
the  ashes  and  let  go.  I  knew  the  freezin' 
wet  would  put  me  out  quick  as  it  had  the 
fire.  It  seemed  to  me  that  just  to  quit 
tryin9  to  live  would  be  like  heaven.  ...  I 
was  all  used  up.  I  just  wanted  to  stop  there 
and  feel  the  rain  on  my  face  till  I  didn't 
feel  it  no  more.  ..." 

Again,  after  a  moment,  Jensen  stirred  in 
his  chair  with  that  long  deep  breath.  "  You 
went  on,  Willy,"  he  said,  as  if  it  were  a 
question,  <;  you  went  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cheaven,  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  Edda  an  instant.  "  Presently 
I  got  up  and  went  on." 

"  Cood  boy,  Willy  Cheaven,"  put  in 
Cran'paw,  so  suddenly  they  all  started. 
"  Knows  his  own  mind  better 'n  the  whole 
silly  push  o'  you  !  " 

"  I  went  on  all  night,"  said  Cheaven. 
He  turned  his  hands  palm  upward  on 
the  table.  They  saw  that  the  flesh  was 
still  scored  with  half -healed  wounds.  "  My 
knees  is  like  that,  too,"  he  went  on,  "so 
I  guess  I  must  have  crawled.  But  I  don't 
remember  one  thing  of  that  last  night — 
not  one  thing." 

He  laughed  softly.  "  Queer  to  go  on 
that  way  and  not  remember  a  thing  about 
it !    Well,  well  !  " 

"  What  do  you  remember  ?  "  asked  Jensen, 
with  strange  gentleness. 

"  A  fire  !  Yes.  A  fire  in  a  rainy  mornin', 
and  a  little  tent,  and  a  lot  o'  wild  duck 
hung  up  on  a  line,  and  a  feller  in  a  grey 
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sweater  starin'  at  me  over  the  fire.  His 
name's  Williams.  He's  a  white  man.  And 
I  crawled  right  up  to  him  and  I  ses  :  i  Say, 
have  you  got  a  match  ? '  " 

Cheaven  looked  from  Edda  to  Jensen  as 
if  he  expected  them  to  smile  as  he  was 
smiling.    "  I  was  just  crazy,"  he  explained. 

16  That  feller  Williams  took  me  straight 
into  Port  Parry.  It  was  only  two  miles 
away.  Yes.  I'd  done  sixty-three.  .  .  He 
was  real  good  to  me,  and  fixed  me  up  at  the 
hospital  while  I  was  sick,  and  loaned  me 
these  clo'es  and  ten  dollars.  I  come  right  on 
here  to  see  how  Edda  was.  ...  I  ain't  a 
dollar  left.  I  got  to  get  to  work  right  away." 
He  looked  at  Edda.  "  So  you  see  how  it  is," 
he  said  apologetically,  "  I  ain't  brought 
you  a  thing." 

The  girl's  deep  slate-grey  eyes  rested  on 
him  strangely.     "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  see." 

Cheaven  looked  relieved.  "  Not  a  thing," 
he  repeated,  "  unless  " — he  felt  in  his  pockets 
— ■"  why,  yes,  unless  you'd  like  these  here  !  " 
He  smilingly  laid  before  her  on  the  table 
three  little  objects. 

They  were  the  small  stubs  of  two  burnt 
matches  and  one  complete  match  with  the 
head  worn  away. 

"  There's  what's  left  of  them  three 
matches,"  chuckled  Will. 

No  one  spoke  or  moved.  After  a  minute 
the  silence  troubled  him.  He  said  quickly : 
"  Why,  Edda  !  " 

The  girl  did  not  lift  her  head,  which  was 
bent  over  the  three  matches  on  the  table. 
But  she  was  weeping — weeping  so  passion- 
ately that  her  tears  splashed  on  the  cloth 
about  the  three  dead  matches.  Cheaven 
stared  at  her  helplessly.  It  was  Jensen 
at  last  who  spoke,  not  to  him,  but  to  Edda. 

"  Sixty- three  miles  along  the  North  Shore 
in  November,  with  nothin'  to  eat  but  dead 
fish,"  he  said  softly,  "  because  you  might 
want  him  !  " 


"Yes." 

"  I  could  have  died,"  said  Jensen,  "  but 
I  couldn't  have  lived  to  do  that  for  any- 
one !  " 

Both  talked  in  the  strangest  still  way, 
the  grave  man  and  the  weeping  girl,  as  if 
Cheaven  were  not  there. 

The  girl  closed  her  hands  like  a  little 
fence  round  the  three  bits  of  matches. 
"  It's  his  life,"  she  said,  "  he's  brought  me 
here." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Jensen.  "  I  brought  you 
a  gold  chain.    He's  brought  you  his  life." 

"  Jensen,"  said  Cheaven  roughly,  "  what 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  we  got  to  get  square  about  this 
keepin'  company  business."  Jensen  still 
addressed  Edda.  "  You — you  wasn't  sure 
when  he  went  away.  Then  you  thought  you 
liked  me.  I  guess  you  do,  some.  But  this 
is  a  business  in  which  we  got  to — to  know 
our  own  minds." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Edda  seriously.  She  was 
touching  the  matches  softly  with  her  fingers 
and  weeping  all  the  while. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Jensen,  "  w^ell,  we'll 
start  afresh.  Him  and  me'll  be  on  just  the 
same  footin'  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  it 
we'll  come  and  see  which — which  you'll 
take — my  gold  chain  or  his  dead  matches." 

"  Jensen  !  "  cried  Cheaven  again.  "  Jen- 
sen !  " 

But  Jensen  got  up  quickly  and  went  out. 
In  a  minute  Cheaven  sprang  up  and  followed 
him.     They  could  be  heard  talking  outside. 

Edda  sat  still,  her  hands  enclosing  the 
matches.  She  had  not  stirred  at  all  when 
they  went  out.  Only  her  eyes  had  followed 
the  man  who  had  brought  her  nothing  but 
himself. 

From  the  warm  shadow  Gran' paw  spoke, 
his  hand  on  Gran'maw's.  "  It's  a  good 
thing  to  know  vore  own  mind  while  you're 
young." 
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THERE  had  been  no  rain  for  months, 
and  the  few  scattered  water-holes 
were  either  dried  up  or  polluted  with 
the  carcases  of  rabbits,  some  of  which  had 
travelled  from  beyond  the  wire-netted 
boundary  fences,  where  the  vermin  lay  in 
long  lines,  forming,  at  regular  intervals,  a 
convenient  ledge  which  enabled  the  more 
agile  to  scale  the  netting. 

Tresswaite  loved  this  desolate,  devil's  own 
land,  which  smiled  or  frowned  as  the  clouds 
gave  or  withheld  their  treasure.  For  had 
he  not  won  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — 
from  jackaroo  to  overseer,  and  from  over- 
seer to  part-owner  ?  Had  he  not,  after  a 
series  of  good  seasons,  paid  off  his  partner, 
smoked  a  farewell  pipe  with  him  on  the 
verandah  of  the  home-station,  and  gazed 
with  a  delightful  sense  of  proprietorship 
across  the  twenty  odd  miles  that  ran  out  in 
monotonous  undulations  to  the  boundary 
fence  ?  He  was  lord  of  all  he  surveyed — 
one  whose  labour  had  yielded  its  increase. 
And  now  ?  He  almost  laughed— laughed 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

He  had  been  a  little  awed  at  first.  The 
dry,  bleating  appeal  of  thirsty  sheep  was  too 
human  in  its  suggestiveness,  and  the  carrion 
birds  hovered  and  circled  overhead  in  cruel 
anticipation.  Sometimes,  as  the  weary 
weeks  had  gone  by,  he  had  become  a  little 
afraid  of  himself,  afraid  that  something 
would  give  way — his  strength,  his  brain,  his 
self-control,  he  knew  not  what— and  his  firm- 
set  features  had  gradually  assumed  a  sunken, 
overstrained  expression.  " 

These  days  had  not  been  devoid  of  in- 
cident. The  shearers  had  come,  but,  finding 
the  sheep  too  weak  to  shear,  they  had  gone 
south  to  the  rain  areas,  grumbling  about 
some  broken  contract  and  hinting  at 
possible  penalties.  Then  had  followed  the 
burning  of  the  wool-shed,  the  cruel  outcome 
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of  malicious  design.  He  had  seen  the  bare, 
sinewy  arm,  richly  coloured  with  the  outline 
of  a  tattooed  snake,  slowly  worm  its  way 
through  an  aperture  beside  a  heap  of  thready 
fleece  which  had  been  saturated  with  petrol. 
He  had  grasped  the  straining  limb,  that 
writhed  and  turned  as  if  the  very  serpent  on 
its  flesh  had  taken  life,  and  the  lighted 
match,  like  a  venomed  fang,  darted  back  as 
the  pile  shot  into  leaping  tongues  of  flame. 
He  had  battled  with  the  crackling  beams, 
that  seemed  to  reach  out  to  the  racing  fire 
and  draw  it  in.  Then  he  had  rushed  from 
the  wool-shed,  half  choked  and  scorched, 
only  to  see  the  bulking  cloud  of  red  dust 
which  obscured  the  galloping  horse  of  the 
incarnate  devil  who  had  wrought  the  ruin. 

For  two  solid  days  he  had  waited  in  the 
blazing  sun  for  this  man,  knowing  that  he 
dare  not  travel  far  during  the  drought. 
From  the  rise  on  which  he  had  stationed 
himself,  Tresswaite  watched  the  clouds  of 
dust  sweeping  and  circling  across  the  plain 
in  huge  overwhelming  spiral  pillars — great 
terrifying  columns  that  blotted  out  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  turning  its  glare  into  a  glowing 
red  haze  ;  and  across  the  northern  sky,  like 
a  succouring  host,  the  storm-clouds  came 
quickly  on. 

It  was  a  weary  business,  this  prolonged 
watching,  but  his  patience  was  sustained  by 
the  one  overmastering  resolution  which 
would  not  let  him  rest  till  his  purpose  was 
fulfilled.  * 

The  sun  had  sunk,  and,  as  the  dusk  settled 
over  the  plain,  he  scanned  the  horizon  again 
with  his  field-glasses.  He  could  clearly 
make  out  the  few  scattered  sheep,  which 
managed  to  gain  a  kind  of  sustenance  on 
some  stunted  salt  bush  and  stubble  on  the 
far  corner  of  the  run.  He  saw,  too,  with 
quickening  heart-beat,  a  man  ride  out  from 
behind  a  ridge  and  hunt  down  a  straggler. 
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Tress waite  threw  his  rein  over  his  horse's 
neck  and  jumped  lightly  into  the  saddle, 
steadying  the  colt  with  a  few  soft  words,  as 
if  he  feared  that  his  movement  might  be 
observed  across  the  space  which  separated 
him  from  the  man  for  whom  he  had  waited 
so  long.  Then  he  slowly  skirted  the  fringe 
of  the  rise,  until  he  had  cut  off  the  man's 
retreat,  when  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and, 
so  engrossed  was  the  thief  in  preparing  his 
victim  for  a  hurried  meal,  that  Tresswaite 
was  almost  upon  him  before  he  noticed  his 
danger.  As  he  rushed  for  his  horse,  in  his 
anxiety  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  the  animal 
took  fright  and  careered  off,  while  the  man, 
dodging  and  turning  like  a  coursed  hare, 
tried  to  reach  the  wire  fence,  and  Tresswaite, 
standing  in  his  stirrups,  dogged  his  steps  till 
the  panting  wretch  fell  in  a  huddled  heap. 
As  he  sat  on  the  man's  heaving  chest,  he 
folded  back  the  hanging  shirt-sleeve,  and  for 
a  few  moments  of  almost  iincontrollable 
fury  gazed  at  the  brilliant  spots  of  the 
tattooed  serpent  that  coiled  round  the  sun- 
scorched  arm.  His  twitching  fingers  moved 
slowly  towards  the  bared  throat,  till,  with  a 
feeling  of  utter  loathing,  he  drew  back  and 
tied  the  man's  wrists  to  the  stirrup-iron  with 
a  plaited  rope. 

As  they  made  their  way  to  the  homestead, 
which  would  take  some  horn's  to  reach,  the 
prisoner  lagged  back,  and,  like  a  captured 
dingo  waiting  to  be  set  free,  cast  sidelong 
glances  of  appeal  at  Tresswaite,  who  tried  to 
shut  out  the  sound  of  the  dry,  rasping  voice 
that  pleaded  so  incessantly  for  freedom, 
while  across  their  path  the  runaway  horse 
galloped  with  hanging  rein  and  outstretched 
head,  pulling  up  every  few  minutes  to  survey 
its  master  and  neigh  as  if  in  protest. 

The  dusk  stole  on,  deepening  into  night, 
and  a  few  puffs  of  cool  wind  ruffled 
the  cracked,  parched  surface  of  the  plain, 
driving  the  loosened  stubble  before  it ;  and 
Tresswaite,  feeling  the  relief,  took  off  his 
broad  -  brimmed  hat  and  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead. 

"  I  say,  mate,"  wrhined  the  man,  as  if  this 
fraternal  form  of  address  might  win  for  him 
some  claim  to  sympathy,  "  one  or  two  sheep 
won't  make  no  diff'rence,  and  I'm  dead 
down  on  my  luck." 

Tresswaite,  however,  was  not  inclined  to 
show  much  leniency  towards  one  who  en- 
deavoured to  veil  his  crime  in  the  meshes  of 
a  petty  theft  and  plead  hunger  and  want  of 
luck  as  a  prevarication. 

For  an  hour  they  moved  slowly  on,  and 
some   flaky   clouds,   the    forerunners    of  a 


gathering  host,  sped  on  across  the  sky. 
From  the  increasing  strain  on  the  stirrup,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  man  was  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  fatigue,  and  Tresswaite, 
realising  that  a  rest  was  essential,  drew  rein, 
and,  after  dismounting,  pulled  the  strap  from 
its  socket  and  gave  him  enough  freedom  to 
sit  down.  He  took  a  flask  from  his  belt  and 
offered  it  to  his  captive,  who  grasped  it 
eagerly  and  drained  it  with  feverish  gulps. 

As  the  wind  freshened,  the  two  men,  like 
wearied  nomads  of  the  plain,  sat  on  in 
silence,  while  Tresswaite's  horse  nibbled  at  a 
withered  grass  tree,  looking  up  occasionally 
with  dumb  inquiry  at  the  straying  horse, 
Avhich  still  hovered  near  at  hand,  gazing 
through  the  gloom  that  was  fast  shrouding 
the  plain. 

The  man  at  length  lay  on  his  back, 
supporting  his  head  with  his  bound  hands. 
He  was  miserably  clad,  and  his  beard,  ill- 
kept  and  shaggy,  only  partly  hid  the  sunken 
cheeks,  which  were  wizened  and  dust-stained. 
His  deep-set  eyes  gazed  vacantly  into  the  sky, 
where  the  storm-clouds  were  advancing  with 
startling  rapidity,  hiding  the  stars  which  had 
already  appeared. 

"If  all  them  bloomin'  stars  was  yours," 
he  said,  more  in  contemplation  than  inquiry, 
"  would  ye  grudge  me  one  ? " 

But  Tresswaite  apparently  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  discuss  any  hypothetical  pro- 
prietorship of  the  heavenly  bodies.  His 
experience  as  a  property-holder  on  this  more 
tangible  planet  did  not  encourage  further 
speculation.  Then,  like  an  Eastern  beggar 
wrho  calls  for  alms  by  the  roadside,  the 
man  pleaded  again  and  again  for  freedom, 
till  at  last,  recognising  the  hopelessness 
of  his  plaint,  he  relapsed  into  silence,  while 
Tresswaite  thought  of  the  tattooed  serpent 
which,  a  few  days  before,  had  turned  and 
writhed  in  his  grasp  as  it  had  strained  back 
from  the  leaping  flames  which  it  had  kindled. 
For  some  moments  the  same  almost  over- 
mastering desire  took  hold  of  him — a  desire 
to  clutch  the  begrimed,  repellent  cur  by  the 
throat  and  force  the  very  life  from  out  his 
body.  Yet  he  would  not  do  that.  He 
would  give  him  into  the  hands  of  the  law. 

Tresswaite  turned  away  and  watched  the 
oncoming  storm  that  would  bring  with  it  life 
and  hope  and  gladness,  when  the  parched, 
lonely  plain  had  drunk  in  its  quenching 
draught.  Far  sweeter  than  organ  pipes  in 
cloistered  cathedral  was  the  sound  of  that 
wind  that  soughed  and  sighed  along  the 
empty  water-courses  and  across  the  thirsty, 
desolate  expanse.     No  music  in  all  the  world 
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could  so  tlirill  the  soul  of  him,  who  knew 
so  well  the  stress  of  clays  and  the  long,  cruel 
waiting  and  suspense.  And  only  those  who 
have  heard  that  moaning  song  can  ever 
know  its  meaning— the  reverie  of  a  breaking 
drought,  the  prelude  of  a  storm. 
Tresswaite  was  suddenly  conscious  that  the 


prisoner  was  trying  to  attract  his  attention 
He  was  sitting  upright,  and  had  even  placed 
his  bound  hands  for  a  moment  on  hi'* 
captor's  knee.  In  the  faint  light  the  man's 
forbidding  features  seemed  to  wear  a  wild, 
scared  expression.  Tresswaite  'involuntarily 
drew  back  as  the  thunder  rumbled  and  died. 
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"  Listen,"  the  man  began,  "  and  I  will  toll 
you  something." 

The  intensity  of  earnestness  with  which 
this  quiet  announcement  was  made  succeeded 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  Tress waite,  who 
till  now  had  remained  entirely  unresponsive. 
The  man's  voice  and  manner  were  in  such 
striking  contrast  to  his  former  servile 
attitude  that,  in  spite  of  his  not  unnatural 
repugnance,  Tress  waite  even  evinced  a 
genuine  desire  to  hear  what  he  might  have 
to  communicate  of  such  great  moment. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  some  canting  plea  in 
mitigation  of  his  offence,  which  would  show 
him  in  the  light  of  a  much  -  maligned 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  down-trodden, 
red  -  flagged  community  that  must  needs 
hurl  its' firebrands  at  the  leisured,  moneyed 
squatter  who  has  usurped  the  pioneer's 
portion.  Or  would  it  be  that  eternal 
lamentation  of  a  vicious,  wasted  life — 
some  story  out  of  a  dead  past  which  held 
a  secret  of  better,  worthier  days  ? 

Tresswaite  made  a  sign  by  way  of  en- 
couraging him  to  proceed. 

"  Listen,"  he  repeated,  in  slow,  measured 
tones,  as  if  he  desired  to  convey  into  his  words 
a  significance  which  would  give  them  a  more 
considerable  weight.  "  Over  the  brow  of 
vonder  rise  lies  a  dead  man.  Last  night  I 
killed  him  ! " 

He  paused  to  dwell  on  the  effect  of  his 
startling  statement,  which  was  uttered  with 
a  perfect  disregard  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  only  further  incriminating  himself, 
but  branding  himself  as  a  crime-besotted 
creature,  whose  only  claim  to  pity  lay  in  the 
ignorance  of  his  own  depravity. 

"  I  killed  him  in  fair  light,  with  a  swing  of 
the  stirrup,  and  the  devil  dropped  like  a 
stone." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  while  the  man 
worked  unceasingly  at  the  plaited  cords  that 
cut  into  his  scarred  wrists.  The  wind  had 
lulled,  and  a  few  full  drops  of  rain,  like 
dripping  solder,  fell  around  them,  and  Tress- 
waite, drawing  in  his  bridle,  made  a  move- 
ment as  though  he  intended  to  proceed  before 
the  downpour  set  in  ;  but  the  man  again 
leant  forward,  and,  with  the  same  detaining 
gesture,  bade  him  hear  the  details  of  the  ugly 
crime,  the  victim  of  which  had  apparently 
failed  to  observe  some  pledge  or  promise 
that  possessed  a  binding  element  sacred  even 
to  this  tainted  being.  Yet  why  had  he 
revealed  so  much  ?  Surely  the  silent  plain 
would  have  kept  its  secret,  and  left  the 
vultures  and  the  drifting  sand  to  obliterate 
all  trace  of  the  foul  deed.     Or  was  it  the 


plaguing  pang  of  remorse  that  bade  him 
confide  in  a  fellow-creature,  who  perchance 
might  soothe  his  soul  ? 

Yet  another  few  minutes  and  the  biting- 
cords  would  be  loosed,  and,  having  confessed 
his  guilt,  he  could  steal  away  into  the  night, 
or  with  free  hands  he  might  even 

Tresswaite  drew  in  the  rope  and,  fixing  the 
stirrup  strap  in  its  socket,  jerked  the  rein 
over  his  horse's  neck  and  climbed  into  the 
saddle.  He  had  decided  to  cross  the  rise,  so 
that  he  might  pass  the  place  where  the 
murdered  man  evidently  lay,  and  thus  sub- 
stantiate the  story.  The  law,  at  least,  would 
take  no  half  measures  with  those  who 
murdered  their  fellow-men,  even  though  they 
stood  self-condemned.  The  penalty  for  such 
an  act  would  be,  at  all  events,  a  fitting 
retribution  for  one  who  sought  to  gratify  an 
inherent  grudge  by  burning  wool-sheds.  The 
man,  observing  Tresswaite's  intention,  drew 
back  and  strained  at  the  twisted  cords,  that 
were  already  stained  with  blood.  It  was 
clear  that  he  did  not  care  to  revisit  the  scene 
which  held  such  gruesome  memories. 

"  God  knows  I  didn't  mean  to  kill  him  !  " 
he  said.  "  But  we  was  sworn  partners,  and 
he  had  played  me  false." 

But  Tresswaite  still  remained  unrespon- 
sive, only  demanding  that  his  lagging  captive 
should  lead  him  to  the  place  without  delay. 
The  night  had  darkened  considerably,  and 
the  occasional  rumbles  of  thunder  told  that 
the  storm  was  not  far  off  ;  and  Tresswaite 
felt  his  heart  gladden  at  the  sound,  and  as 
he  rode  on  he  even  forgot  the  wretched 
cur  who  was  working  so  incessantly  at  the 
knotted  fibres  that  were  gradually  giving  way. 
It  was  only  when  the  man  at  length  drew 
up  beside  a  huddled  heap  that  Tresswaite 
was  recalled  to  himself.  He  dismounted  and 
leant  over  the  prostrate  figure.  In  the  dark- 
ness it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
features,  though  it  could  be  noticed  that 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  figure  bore  the 
same  unkempt,  half-savage  suggestion  as 
his  late  companion.  With  some  difficulty 
Tressw7aite  struck  a  match  and,  sheltering 
the  flame  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  examined 
the  forbidding  features,  which  were  made  the 
more  repellent  by  the  deep  gash  across  the 
temple,  which  testified,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  the  truth  of  the  story.  No  doubt 
he  had  met  his  fate  in  fair  fight — a  fight, 
too,  that  had  been  to  the  death,  bitter  and 
merciless,  with  the  silent,  empty  plain  to 
drown  the  curses  as  these  two  men  had 
fought  like  beasts  of  prey,  with  instincts 
scarcely    more    human.      No    wonder    the 
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crime-stained  wretch,  spent  and  crushed, 
desired  to  shun  the  place  which  recalled  so 
vividly  that  gruesome  struggle.  Surely 
there  was  no  need  for  further  evidence  to 
justify  his  captor's  sworn  determination  to 
avenge  to  the  last  degree  that  miscreant 
deed  which  had  substituted  for  the  result 
of  years  of  strenuous  toil  and  enterprise  a 
few  charred  skeleton  beams.  As  Tresswaite 
was  about  to  turn  away,  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  for  as  the  match 
flickered  and  fell  from  his  fingers,  a  gleam 
caught  the  dead  man's  bared  arm,  and  round 
it  coiled  the  outline  of  a  tattooed  serpent. 
He  struck  another  match  aud  examined 
more  closely  the  brilliantly  coloured  coils 
that  were  blistered  and  burnt  by  fire. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  man  hesitated,  as  though  the  serpent 
possessed  some  mysterious  significance  of  its 
own  which  he  dared  not  reveal.  He  glanced 
at  his  late  comrade,  who  had  met  his  fate 
because  he  had  proved  false  to  its  demands. 

"  The  Sign  of  the  Serpent,"  he  said,  with 
slow  emphasis. 

Tresswaite  rose  with  a  strange  sensation  of 
uncertainty.  Gradually,  but  without  any 
definite  shape,  there  dawned  upon  him  the 
possibility  of  an  entirely  new  development. 
He  held  still  another  match  over  the  lifeless 
arm  and  scanned  it  with  closer  scrutiny. 
Tanned  and  burnt  though  it  was,  there  were 
the  bruises  and  flesh-wounds  of  a  struggle 
less  recent  than  that  in  which  he  had  met 
his  death.  Tresswaite  waited  as  though  he 
expected  some  further  explanation. 

"  The  Sign  of  the  Serpent,"  repeated  the 
man.  "  We  had  been  pals  till  he  set  fire  to 
your  wool-shed,  and  we  were  the  last  of  the 
Serpent  Gang." 

For  some  time  they  stood  in  silence,  as 
Tresswaite  realised  that  the  man  whom  he 
had  so  resolutely  sought  for  days  lay  dead  at 
his  feet,  having  paid  the  penalty  of  a  broken 
pledge,  bound  though  it  was  with  the  scarred 
coils  of  a  tattooed  serpent.  The  most  extreme 
measures  of  the  law  could  not  have  avenged 
his  misdeeds  more  drastically.     He  had  paid 


the  price  to  the  bitter  end,  and  his  white- 
livered  inciters  would  learn  of  his  fate  and 
take  heed,  and  whatever  the  obligations  of 
this  mysterious  Serpent  (.Jang  might  be,  it 
was  at  least  evident  that  no  uncertain  treat- 
ment awaited  those  who  violated  its  laws. 
No  doubt  it  was  some  offshoot  of  that 
brotherhood  of  sundowners  who  trudge  on 
and  on  across  the  plains  to  nowhere,  humping 
their  swag  in  search  of  work,  but  hoping  to 
find  none,  and  seeking  their  food  from  the 
nearest  squatter,  who,  to  them,  is  a  usurper, 
owning  the  best  of  the  land  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  And  this  man,  the 
last  of  the  Serpent  Gang,  who  had  whined 
and  pleaded  so  persistently  for  freedom,  was 
a  prisoner,  waiting  to  be  handed  over  to 
justice,  having  confessed  his  crime  and  laid 
it  bare  in  all  its  ugliness.  It  was  he  who 
had  avenged  the  burning  of  the  wool-shed. 
What  need  was  there  for  further  vengeance  ? 
Had  not  the  penalty  been  paid  to  the 
uttermost  ?  Had  he  not  borne  enough 
without  having  to  face  the  contemptuous 
publicity  of  a  remorseless  trial  ?  Yet  he 
was  a  murderer,  a  foe  to  his  fellow-men. 
There  should  be  no  scruples,  no  tampering 
with  sentiment,  for  the  man  had  sinned. 
There  was  but  one  answer — justice.  But 
what  could  justice  do  for  him  ? 

A  vivid  flash,  followed  by  a  crackling  peal, 
which  seemed  to  rend  the  very  earth  itself, 
left  the  plain  in  denser  darkness,  while  the 
startled  horse,  pulling  back,  jerked  on  the 
worn  fibres  of  the  rope,  which  parted  under 
the  strain  and  fell  limply  down. 

Tresswaite  leapt  into  his  saddle  and  forced 
his  horse  in  the  direction  of  the  dark  figure 
which  had  disappeared  into  the  night.  At 
intervals  the  outline  of  the  crouching  man 
appeared,  almost  brushing'  against  the  horse, 
only  to  be  lost  again,  till  at  last  it  doubled 
back  to  vanish  into  the  darkness,  while  the 
rain,  settling  into  a  steady  downpour,  blotted 
out  all  further  sight.  Tresswaite  circled  and 
groped  through  the  night,  until  he  realised 
the  futility  of  prolonging  the  search.  Then 
he  turned  again  towards  the  homestead. 
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WHEN  Arthur  Metcalfe  left  Cam- 
bridge, he  found  himself  in  a 
quandary.  All  the  money  that 
could  be  spared  for  his  education  had  been 
spent,  without,  it  seemed,  qualifying  him 
to  earn  a  living.  The  Church  was  closed 
to  him  by  his  Free  Church  principles,  and 
schoolmastering  he  disliked.  From  the 
cradle  he  had  breathed  the  atmosphere  of 
it,  and  he  craved  a  change.  His  father — a 
fourteenth  Wrangler — coached  boys  for 
Sandhurst,  the  universities,  and  the  great 
public  schools,  and  there  were  usually  about 
a  dozen  boarders  in  the  house.  It  was 
boarding  charges  rather  than  tuition  fees 
that  had  enabled  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  send  his 
son  to  Cambridge  and  his  daughter  to 
Lady  Margaret  Hall. 

The  only  alternative  to  starting  with 
boys  of  fifteen  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
business  ladder  was  the  Civil  Service.  In 
the  competition  for  first-class  appointments 
Arthur  came  out  third,  and  was  given  a 
post  in  the  Home  Office.  He  arrived  in 
London  the  Saturday  before  the  Monday 
when  he  was  to  start  work,  and  went  at 
once  to  the  lodgings  that  had  been  secured 
for  him  in  the  suburb  of  West  Lawton. 

When  our  curtain  goes  up,  it  discovers 
him  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lawton  Hill 
Baptist  Chapel,  enjoying  the  fine  musical 
service,  and  unconscious  that  this  was  a 
very  special  occasion.  The  minister,  Oswald 
Osgoode — D.D.  and  M.A.  London — had 
started  life  in  a  warehouse,  and  was  con- 
cerned to  make  the  lot  of  country-bred 
juniors  less  desolate  than  his  own  had  been. 
The  previous  Sunday  the  good  man  had 
described  the  dreadful  Sabbath  that  used 
to  be  his,  separated  from  his  parents,  with 
no  friendly  door  to  open  to  him,  and  with 


hardly  a  room  in  which  to  sit.  He  asked 
each  of  his  hearers  that  had  a  comfortable 
home  to  make  a  point  next  Sunday  morning 
of  speaking  to  some  young  solitary  stranger, 
and  taking  him  back  to  dinner.  Who  shall 
fix  limits  to  the  power  of  complete  sin- 
cerity ?  No  one  suspected  how  general  had 
been  the  response  to  the  preacher's  kindly 
appeal. 

Arthur,  knowing  nothing  of  this,  was 
astounded,  when  he  emerged  from  the 
gallery  exit,  to  find  rows  of  prosperous 
middle-aged  householders  clamouring  for 
his  patronage  like  hotel  touts  outside  a 
railway  terminus.  These  would-be  hosts 
being  more  numerous  than  possible  guests, 
a  solitary  young  man  had  a  wide  choice, 
unless,  like  Arthur,  he  encountered  at  the 
outset  a  will  stronger  than  his  own,  and  was 
borne  off  willy-nilly.  Pushing  through  the 
claimant  philanthropists,  they  came  upon 
a  row  of  young  women  who  were  following 
the  efforts  of  their  fathers  with  interested 
eyes. 

"  Daddy  will  never  get  one  for  me  unless 
he  puts  more  pep  into  it,"  a  tow-headed 
girl  was  saying  to  a  glorious  creature,  easier 
to  dream  of  than  to  describe.  "  Can  you 
see  your  father,  Kathleen  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  trust  papa  to  get  what  he 
wants.  I  shall  have  the  very  pick  of  the 
whole  bunch." 

Arthur's  captor  touched  her  upon  the 
shoulder. 

"  Well,  here's  the  pick  of  the  bunch  for 
you,  then.  He  tells  me  his  name  is 
Metcalfe." 

"  Are  you  a  stranger  to  West  Lawton, 
Mr.  Metcalfe  ?  "  she  asked,  as  they  walked 
up  the  hill  together. 

"  Quite.      I   arrived   only   yesterday.     I 
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didn't  know  the  London  suburbs  were  so 
hospitable." 

"  Oh,  this  is  nothing  to  most  Sundays — 

quite  an  off  day  for  us.    Usually "    And 

she  romanced  amusingly. 

When  they  reached  The  Limes,  Arthur 
was  welcomed  charmingly  by  his  hostess. 
Mr.  Wood,  however,  at  first  was  patronising. 
But  at  dinner  it  came  out  that  Arthur's 
mother's  sister  had  married  one  of  Spur- 
geon's  deacons,  and,  if  you  are  a  Baptist, 
a  connection — even  by  marriage — with 
Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  cannot  be  treated 
as  an  inferior. 

Arthur  spent  the  whole  day  at  The 
Limes,  but  saw  little  of  his  host  until 
supper,  a  protracted  meal  because  Mr.  Wood 
sometimes  forgot  to  carve  while  he  was 
holding  up  his  own  career  for  his  guest's 
emulation.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  other 
men  speak  of  some  loved  parent  who  has 
passed  away,  and  he  even  suggested  regret 
for  not  having  in  the  past  sufficiently 
esteemed  himself. 

"  I  didn't  realise  it  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  but  I  can  see  now  that  a 
man  who  was  invited  at  twenty- three — just 
about  your  own  age — to  the  superintendence 
of  a  Sunday-school  at  Macclesfield  must 
have  had  some  unusual  qualities." 

Kathleen,  who  was  Arthur's  vis-a-vis, 
detected  the  smile  which  he  thought  he 
had  controlled,  and  in  a  fury  hurled  a  jam 
tart  at  him.  The  tart  struck  him  squarely 
upon  the  chin,  and  ropes  of  raspberry  jam 
fell  upon  his  coat,  a  new  one. 

Kathleen  read  in  his  looks  what  a 
catastrophe  this  was. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  But  it  will  come 
off.     There  is  hot  water  downstairs." 

He  followed  her  to  the  kitchen,  and  stood 
still  while  she  rubbed  away  vigorously  with 
soap  and  hot  water. 

"  You  can  do  this  with  good  cloth,"  she 
said  ;  "  there  won't  be  a  trace  to-morrow. 
I  expect  you  hate  me  ?  " 

Her  face,  as  she  spoke,  was  just  below  his, 
and  he  kissed  her. 

She  gave  a  quick,  upward  glance  of 
inquiry.  There  wasn't  a  suggestion  either 
of  resentment  or  of  embarrassment. 

Then  she  stood  upright. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Why  did  you  take  it 
like  that  ?  " 

"  You  mean,  I  ought  to  have  flamed 
indignantly  and  rubbed  vigorously  at  the 
spot  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  ?  " 

"  I  mean  we  both  acted  without  thought, 


and  not  as  we  should  have  expected  to.     But 
I  am  very  sorry." 

"  You  need  not  be.  I  don't  feel  insulted. 
But  you  must  never  do  it  again.  Have  you 
ever  kissed  girls  before  ?  " 

"  Never.     I  have  not  been  tempted  to." 

"  It  must  have  been  what  I  was  doing," 
said  Kathleen  musingly.  "  Do  you  kiss 
your  mother  when  she  smartens  you  up  ?  " 

"  Always." 
*     "  Then  that  is  how  you  kissed  me — as  a 
mother." 

"  Kubbish  !  How  could  I  think  of  you 
as  a  mother  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  You  are  only  a  child.  I 
must  be  five  years  your  senior." 

In  the  very  zenith  of  her  splendid  young 
womanhood  every  one  of  her  years  was 
then  an  asset. 

"  What  a  time  you  are  down  there, 
Kathleen  !     I  wish  to  have  prayers." 

"  Coming,  Dad.  Mother  should  not  make 
her  jam  so  thick." 

When  Arthur  took  his  leave,  the  whole 
family  came  out  into  the  hall. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Mr.  Wood.  "  I  can't 
do  much  for  you,  but  I  can  give  you  a  good 
man's  blessing,  and  we  have  warrant  for 
believing  that  that  is  not  without  value, 
although  perhaps  you  young  fellows  nowa- 
days may  laugh  at  it." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  A  good  man's  blessing 
— ripping  sort  of  thing  to  possess." 

Arthur  felt  that  Kathleen's  eye  was  on 
him,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  what  he  was  saying. 

"  And  you  can  have  a  good  girl's  blessing 
from  me." 

"  Kathleen  !  Please  remember  what  day 
this  is  !  " 

"  Be  a  good  boy,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wood, 
holding  his  hand,  "  and  come  to  us  whenever 
you  feel  lonely.  It  seems  right  to  have  a 
boy  around  the  house.  I  should  have  liked 
a  son  of  my  own." 

"  Be  careful,  mother,  or  he  will  be  wanting 
to  kiss  you,"  said  Kathleen. 

Kathleen  so  dominated  Arthur's  thoughts 
that  he  looked  forward  with  curiosity  to 
Friday  evening,  when  he  was  to  attend  a 
"  Musical  "  in  Kensington,  at  the  Glyn- 
Lidgetts,  whose  only  child,  Constance,  had 
always  been  his  ideal.  His  boyhood  had 
been  swept  by  gusts  of  calf-love  for  her.  He 
had  lost  sight  of  her  for  three  or  four  years, 
her  father,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen 
Glyn-Lidgett,  having  given  up  his  Suffolk 
living  for  a  canonry  of  St.  Paul's.  He  had 
rowed  in  the  St.  John's  boat  with  Arthur's 
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father,  who  had  reached  Cambridge  by  the 
scholarship  ladder  from  a  secondary  school 
in  Lambeth.  Glyn-Lidgett,  too  proud  to 
ask  a  favour  for  himself,  had  touted  shame- 
lessly among  his  friends  and  connections — 
and  the  Glyn-Lidgetts  are  allied  with  half 
the  peerage — for  pupils  for  his  friend. 

When  Arthur  arrived,  the  "  Musical  " 
was  in  full  swing,  although  his  first  im- 
pression, upon  entering  the  drawing-room, 
was  that  he  had  intruded  upon  a  preliminary  * 
rehearsal.  A  woman  of  lofty  lineage 
(knowing  his  hostess's  foibles,  Arthur  was 
sure  that  no  commoner  with  such  a  voice 
would  have  been  tolerated)  was  singing, 
and  six  future  performers  were  trying  to 
look  as  if  their  thoughts  were  not  monopo- 
lised by  their  impending  performances. 
Constance  was  at  the  piano.  From  an 
adjoining  room  came  the  roar  of  a  conver- 
sational Niagara. 

When  she  had  congratulated  the  singer, 
Mrs.  Glyn-Lidgett  came  across  to  Arthur. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  country  solicitor, 
and  had  never  realised  that  her  marriage 
had  given  her  a  position  that  made  social 
strivings  unnecessary. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  I  am 
sorry  I  can't  ask  you  to  sing,  because  there 
is  so  much  talent  here  to-night.  But  you 
will  enjoy  listening,  and  will  not  be 
interrupted  by  talkers.  I  have  told  every- 
one that  this  room  is  for  music,  and  that 
there  is  a  talking-room  for  those  who  must 
hear  their  own  voices.  Emily,  you  are  not 
leaving  us  ?  " 

"  Send  for  me  when  I  am  to  sing  again. 
I  simply  must  have  a  chat  with  the  Canon." 
And,  ignoring  the  reproachful  glances  of 
three  coming  solos,  a  recitation,  and  a 
mandoline  duet,  the  great  lady  escaped. 
Constance  gave  Arthur  a  bright  smile  of 
welcome.  She  was  persuading  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  Glyn-Lidgett  title  to 
sing  "  The  Bedouin's  Love  Song,"  which 
he  had  brought  with  him.  When  he  had 
uttered  his  cry  to  the  night  winds,  the 
Bedouin  folded  up  his  tents  and  stole 
noiselessly  away  to  swell  the  conversational 
riot,  where  he  displayed  a  strength  of 
lung  of  which  his  song  had  conveyed  no 
suggestion,  being  more  audible  now  in  the 
drawing-room  than  when  singing  there. 

Under  the  restless  supervision  of  his 
hostess,  Arthur  acted  as  call-boy,  supplied 
an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  audience, 
and  turned  over  for  the  beautiful  accom- 
panist. Yes,  Constance  was  beautiful  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  study  the  lovely  chiselled 


profile,  and  the  way  the  dark  head  was 
set  upon  the  slender  neck.  Too  cold, 
perhaps,  until  she  smiled,  when  it  was  like 
warm  sunshine  on  a  December  day.  Yes, 
and  Kathleen  was  flaming  June.  As  he 
stood  beside  the  piano,  he  luxuriated  in 
antitheses  to  express  the  contrasting  and 
equal  charms  of  the  two  girls. 

When  the  time  came  for  supper,  Constance 
slipped  her  arm  through  his.  Question 
yourself,  dear  reader,  before  you  condemn 
him  for  being  conscious  that  the  slender 
fingers  irpon  his  coat-sleeve  were  those  of 
an  earl's  grand-daughter. 

"  Like  the  old  children's  parties,  Arthur, 
when  I  used  to  shut  you  off  from  all  the 
prettiest  girls." 

"  There  is  no  plural,  Constance,  to 
prettiest  girl." 

Perhaps  not,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a 
dual  number  henceforth. 

Arthur  made  his  bowT  to  West  Lawton 
society  at  a  meeting  of  the  Shakespeare 
Reading  Club,  held  this  month  at  The 
Limes,  when  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  " 
was  read,  and  he  was  given  the  part  of 
Proteus.  Society  in  the  suburbs  does  not, 
as  a  rale,  follow  lines  of  sectarian  cleavage. 
All  the  older  residents  who  monopolised  the 
large  houses  around  the  Common  knew  each 
other,  and  it  was  to  this  inner  circle  that 
Arthur  was  admitted.  Kathleen  distributed 
judiciously  the  scraps  of  knowledge  she 
possessed  —  the  marital  relationship  to 
Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  to  those  who  would 
be  impressed  thereby  ;  his  First  Class  in 
Modern  History  to  the  intellectual ;  to  the 
more  sporting  his  half  blues  at  hockey  and 
water-polo.  He  was  accepted  without 
reserve  ;  indeed,  there  was  surprise  that  the 
Woods  had  a  protege  so  smart.  The  cut  of 
his  clothes,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  his  un- 
assertive self-confidence — all  acquired  from 
association  with  his  father's  aristocratic 
pupils — seemed  to  stamp  this  grandson  of 
a  Lambeth  grocer  as  a  bright  visitor  from 
some  higher  social  world. 

Arthur  was  asked  everywhere,  and 
wherever  he  went  there  was  Kathleen.  She 
attended  even  private  dances,  although  she 
disapproved  of  waltzing,  and  would  not 
stand  up  except  for  the  squares.  She  went 
to  protest,  and  argued  that  her  sitting  out 
all  the  round  dances  was  more  effective 
than  a  dozen  sermons  from  dowdy  spinsters 
who  could  never  have  got  partners.  No 
one  could  say  "  Sour  grapes  "  to  her.  And 
then  her  frocks  !  Not  unconnected  with  her 
strange  compromise — although  she  did  not 
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suspect  this — was  the  consideration  that, 
if  she  did  not  attend  dances,  no  one  would 
ever  see  her  very  beautiful  arms.  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  a  singular 


"  I  wish  Kathleen  would  convince  girls 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  waltz,  and  not  my 
best  men,"  hostesses  would  exclaim.  But 
they  always  kissed  her  when  she  arrived — 


«  She  burst  into  uncontrollable  sobbing.1 


freedom  from  rancour.  Confirmed,  one 
might  say  bigoted,  waltzers  would  sit  out 
the  most  entrancing  numbers  to  be  in- 
structed in  her  singular  views. 


there  are  some  girls  that  every  mother  of 
girls  kisses—and  a  dance  seemed  to  lack 
something  in  the  absence  of  this  beautiful 
haunter  of  the  stairs.     Arthur's  presence 
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was  a  boon  to  hostesses.  He  became 
Kathleen's  first  convert,  and,  having  him, 
she  did  not  seek  others.  They  were  a  little 
sect  in  themselves.  In  the  course  of  three 
winters  one  is  afraid  to  say  how  many 
hours  they  spent  together  in  conservatories 
and  on  stairs.  Of  course  he  met  her  else- 
where— at  tennis  clubs,  church  sociables, 
and  parties — but  it  was  at  dances  she  seemed 
most  to  belong  to  him.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  his  occasional  Sundays  with  the  Glyn- 
Lidgetts,  where  Constance  became  kinder 
every  visit,  he  would  have  proposed  to 
Kathleen  a  dozen  times.  She  was  a  dear — 
he  could  not  think  of  her  without  this  term 
— but  Diana  softening  has  a  wonderful 
fascination. 

Things  ran  on  in  this  way  until  the  third 
summer,  when  a  week  with  Kathleen  at  a 
Scotch  hydro  precipitated  the  crisis.  The 
Woods  did  not  know  of  Arthur's  intention 
to  join  them.  He  arrived  a  week  before  their 
return.  Two  West  Lawton  girls,  the  tow- 
headed  Wilson  twins,  were  with  her  when 
she  caught  sight  of  him.  She  clung  to  them, 
and  Arthur  knew  that  his  coming  was  a 
terrible  mistake.  He  could  never  get  her 
to  himself,  and  when  she  was  in  a  group 
it  was  not  she  who  opened  it  to  admit  him. 
The  days  as  they  dragged  by  brought  no 
amelioration.  Arthur  look  to  exploring  the 
country,  and  conceived  a  dislike  of  the  more 
sterile  scenery  of  Scotland  which  he  never 
afterwards  lost.  Given  a  thoroughly  un- 
interesting hillside,  poor  soil,  and  stones, 
does  it  become  grandeur  by  being  extended 
upwards  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet  ?  He  thought  of  submitting  this  to 
Kathleen's  disapproval,  only  to  realise, 
with  a  pang,  that  he  had  lost  her  ear. 
He  felt  as  a  fairly  prolific  author  would 
if  suddenly  denied  all  possibility  of  publi- 
cation. For  well-nigh  three  years  he 
had  racked  his  brains  to  find  occasion 
for  her  irresistible  laugh,  and  now  habit 
kept  him  on  his  course.  He  prepared 
witticisms  that  she  would  refuse  to  hear, 
conversational  openings  for  tetes  -  a  -  tele 
that  would  be  denied.  He  was  very 
miserable. 

The  last  evening  but  one  of  her  stay 
Kathleen  came  down  to  dinner  in  a  sitting- 
out  frock.  In  the  interval  before  the  start 
of  the  dancing  she  came  upon  Arthur  on 
the  verandah,  studying  the  large  raised 
map  of  the  district. 

"  I  should  think  you  must  know  that  by 
heart,  Arthur.  You  are  not  very  sociable. 
You  go  away  all  day  by  yourself,  and  devote 


your  evenings  to  this,  instead  of  to  your 
friends." 

"  Have  I  a  friend  ?  " 

"  At  least  you  might  let  us  profit  by  your 
knowledge.  Can't  you  take  us  into  that 
little  wiggly  slit  ?  That  is  where  I  wish 
to  go." 

"  That  is  a  particularly  narrow  valley  ; 
there  would  be  room  for  only  a  very  limited 
*  us  '  in  there."  He  measured  it  upon  the 
map  carefully.  "  I  don't  think  it  would 
hold  more  than  two." 

"  Well*,  you  know  the  district.  If  you 
are  sure  that  is  so,  I  will  come  alone.  Shall 
we  meet  here  at  nine-fifteen  to-morrow  ? 

"  How  dreadfully  gregarious  music  makes 
people  !  "  said  Kathleen,  as  they  paused  to 
look  in  on  the  crowded  concert-hall. 

"  Music  is  very  demoralising,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  But  it  ought  not  to  be,"  said  Kathleen 
severely,  as  they  seated  themselves  half-way 
up  the  main  staircase.  "  Why  should 
dancers  be  allowed  a  monopoly  of  sitting 
out  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  people 
should  not  sit  out  songs  and  sonatas, 
for  example  ?  " 

i(  I  should  say  there  is  every  reason  why 
they  should." 

"  I  was  the  first  to  assert  the  right  of 
Puritans  to  the  stairs.  Wasn't  it  Spur- 
geon  who  said  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
devil  should  be  allowed  to  have  all  the  best 
things  ?  " 

"  Or  was  it  the  devil  who  objected  to  all 
the  best  things  being  given  to  Spurgeon  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  determined  to  show  that  a 
girl  who  does  not  waltz  can  have  just  as 
good  a  time  as  the  others,  and  wear  as 
expensive  frocks." 

The  dance  wore  on,  but  they  did  not 
change  their  positions  on  the  staircase, 
which,  in  the  intervals  between  the  dances, 
was  crowded  by  flushed  and  perspiring 
couples.  Once  they  had  to  draw  on  one 
side  to  let  Jo  Wilson  and  her  partner  pass 
through. 

"  Keep  up  the  protest,  dear,"  said  Jo. 

"  Is  this  valley  we  are  going  to  very 
lovely  ?  "  said  Kathleen  the  next  morning, 
when  they  were  clear  of  the  grounds. 

"  Lovely  \  It's  beastly  !  All  the  scenery 
round  here  is." 

"  The  Pathetic  Fallacy  ?  " 

"  Perhaps.  I  admit  it  looks  less  horrid 
this  morning.  Do  you  realise  that  we  can't 
get  back  for  lunch  ?  " 

"  Can't  we  ?  Then  what  have  you 
brought  ?  " 
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She  listened  closely  to  his  enumeration. 

"  How  greedy  men  are  !  "  she  remarked 
contentedly. 

They  reached  their  destination,  and  ate 
their  lunch  on  the  rocks. 

"  Dear  girl  !  "   said  Arthur,   putting  his 
hand  over  hers. 
-  "  How  are  you  finding  the  scenery  now  1  " 

"  Glorious." 

"  I  want  you  to  remember  these  hills  as 
especially  splendid  and  beautiful,  and  when 

you  recall  them "     Why  did  she  find  it 

so  hard  to  continue  1 

"  '  Add  the  gleam.  The  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land  ?  '  "  suggested  her 
companion. 

"  For  me  it  is  the  light  that  never  will 

be  again  : 

4  The  stream  will  not  flow  and  the  hills  will  not  rise. 
And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes.'  " 

"  Poor  Susan  !  "  he  said,  giving  a  squeeze 
to  her  palm,  and  a  tear  fell  upon  the  back 
of  his  hand.  "  Don't  be  so  blue  about 
leaving  to-morrow.  You  are  not  poor  Susan 
really.    You  will  often  return  to  the  hills." 

"  You  may,  perhaps.  I  think  you  will. 
But  not  I.  It  all  ends  for  me  to-day.  And 
I  am  so  young  to  be  done  with  it  all.  I 
am  really  so  young  !  " 

She  burst  into  uncontrollable  sobbing. 

"  Nothing  is  ending,  Kathleen,  dear. 
Everything  is  just  beginning.  You  will 
marry  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

She  sat  up,  wiping  her  eyes.  "  No,  Arthur, 
I  can  never  marry  you." 

"  But  you  love  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  so  much,  so  much  !  " 

"  Then  why  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  the  first  Sunday 
night,  when  I  said  you  were  a  child  ?  " 

"  Just  because  you  were  five  years  older." 

"  There,  you  see,  you  remember.  That 
shows  you  felt  it  was  important." 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  said  Arthur 
stoutly. 

"  Actually  it  is  nearer  six  years  than 
five.     I  was  thirty-one  yesterday." 

Despite  himself,  Arthur  winced.  Thirty 
has  a  terrible  sound  to  twenty-five. 

"  It  does  not  matter." 

"  Have  you  heard  about  my  eldest  sister, 
Miriam  ?  " 

"  You  don't  think  I  am  like  your  brother- 
in-law  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  are  not,  dear.  You  would 
never  give  me  pain.  But  in  ten  years'  time 
you  would  regret  that  your  boyish  fancy 
had  not  turned  to  a  young  girl,  who  would 
have  grown  old  beside  you." 


"  What  nonsense,  Kathleen  !  " 

"  Are  you  sure  there  is  not  a  younger 
girl  in  your  heart  to-day  ?  " 

Arthur  gasped :  the  shot  was  so  un- 
expected.    No,  he  was  not  sure. 

Kathleen  walked  down  to  the  stepping- 
stones  that  crossed  the  brook,  and  knelt 
down,  bathing  her  eyes. 

The  young  man  flung  himself  full  length 
on  the  turf.  His  dread  of  an  engagement 
while  he  was  so  uncertain  of  himself  was  lost 
for  the  moment  in  his  shame  at  having  failed 
Kathleen  at  her  first  appeal.  She  must 
have  noticed.  And  then  he  felt  her  stroking 
his  head. 

"  Dear  Arthur,  don't  give  way  so.  In  a 
few  years  you  will  thank  me  for  refusing 

you." 

Then  she  had  not  noticed.  He  sat  up 
dry-eyed. 

"  How  wretched  everything  is  !  When 
did  you  get  this  idea  of  the  disparity  in  our 
ages  being  a  bar  ?  " 

"  The  Sunday  when  papa  brought  you 
home,  when  you  kissed  me  in  the  kitchen. 
I  loved  you  that  second.  I  looked  up  at 
you,  and  my  heart  accepted  you.  After 
you  left  I  had  this  out  with  myself,  but 
I  didn't  see  why  we  couldn't  be  great  friends. 
It  meant  so  little  to  you  then." 

"  But  not  afterwards." 

"  You  became  fond  of  me,  as  I  wished 
you  to,  but  I  always  felt  that  you  did 
not  mean  to  propose.  It  wasn't  until 
you  followed  me  down  here  that  I  thought 
differently." 

Arthur  thumped  the  turf.  What  a  fool 
he  had  been  to  come  !  What  a  miserable 
donkey  !  All  might  have  run  on  so 
pleasantly. 

"  Is  that  why  you  were  so  horrid — to 
stop  me  ?     Then  why  did  you  change  ?  " 

"  Because  you  were  so  miserable.  And 
you  looked  at  me  with  such  reproach.  I 
could  not  bear  it,  Arthur,  I  really  couldn't. 
So  I  thought  it  better  you  should  propose, 
and  know  why  I  could  not  marry  you.  The 
mischief  was  done." 

"  Confound  it !  " 

A  spent  golf  ball  had  struck  the  young 
man  in  the  back.  There  were  no  links 
near.  It  meant  that  a  walking  party  was 
approaching,  playing  cross-country  golf. 

"  Kathleen,  what  shall  we  do  ?  If  we 
are  not  to  be  engaged,  we  don't  want  every- 
one talking." 

"  I  believe  I  am  quite  presentable.  We 
will  leave  it  now.  I  will  hear  all  you  have 
to  say,  but  not  to-day,  dear.     I  dio!  not 
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realise   how    hard   this   was    going   to    be. 
Hello-o-o  !  " 

She  yodelled  and  waved  her  hand,  as  the 
Wilson  twins,  flourishing  cleeks  and  followed 
by  a  rabble  of  hatless  young  men,  streamed 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Before  they  got 
within  earshot  she  turned  towards  him 
again. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  you  did  not  kiss  me!  " 

By  Kathleen's  request  the  following 
morning  Arthur  did  not  see  her  off.  From 
the  top  of  a  hill  he  saw  the  train  bearing 
her  away  from  him.  In  his  pocket  was  a 
letter  received  that  morning  from  Constance, 
demanding  his  portrait  in  exchange  for  one 
of  herself  which  she  had  given  him  ten 
days  before  in  the  following  circumstances. 
They  had  sat  together  in  her  garden. 

"Well,  Arthur,  have  you  anything  to 
tell  me  ?  "  she  had  said,  with  a  curious 
intentness. 

"  Of  what  nature  ?  " 

"  A  friend  who  has  been  staying  in  West 
Lawton  told  me  you  were  engaged.  She 
said  it  was  a  perfect  romance." 

"  That  is  what  it  is." 

"  Then  you  are  not  engaged  '?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

;i  I  thought  it  .was  rather  strange  you 
hadn't  told  me,  seeing  that  we  used  to  make 
mud  pies  together." 

"  You  shall  certainly  be  told,  Constance, 
if  I  ever  make  the  plunge.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  the  first  to  know." 

This  was  daring,  but  Arthur  thought  the 
"  ever  "  made  it  safe. 

They  were  all  together  in  the  drawing- 
room  after  evensong. 

"  Mother,  I  think  Arthur  would  like  to 
see  the  latest  photograph  of  papa."  She 
fetched  a  folding  silver  stand  containing 
cabinets  of  her  parents.  Lying  between 
them  was  one  of  herself.  Arthur  slipped 
it  into  his  breast-pocket,  and  their  eyes 
met*  And  Constance  evidently  did  not 
mean  the  flirtation  to  end  there.  Keally, 
thought  Arthur,  as  he  mooned  across  the 
hillside,  it  wrould  be  the  best  solution  if 
Kathleen's  scruples  held.  But  they  would 
not  survive  another  personal  appeal.  He  felt 
sure  of  that.  Miserably  as  he  had  acquitted 
himself  at  the  stepping-stones,  she  would 
have  given  way  if  the  Wilsons  had  not 
intervened.  So  Arthur  returned  to  the 
hydro,  and  made  his  final  aj>peal  by  letter, 
and  received  a  definite  and  final  answer — No. 

Well,  that  chapter  was  closed.  Perhaps 
he  had  acted  badly,  but  when  he  was  back 
iu   West   Lawton,    he   found   that  no   one 


seemed  to  think  so,  which  made  him  lenient 
towards  himself.  He  felt  relieved  to  have 
come  off  from  a  dangerous  situation  so 
lightly,  but  not  very  happy.  The  Glyn- 
Lidgetts  were  on  the  Continent,  or  he  would 
have  sought  consolation  in  that  direction. 
Everything  had  turned  out  for  the  best, 
but  that  best  was  not  very  good.  Sometimes 
he  would  sit  looking  up  at  the  portraits 
of  the  two  girls  that  smiled  upon  him  from 
the  extremes  of  his  mantelpiece.  He  thought 
of  them  as  planets  drawing  him  in  opposite 
directions,  their  combined  effect  being  to 
keep  him  safely  in  his  orbit.  The  with- 
drawal of  one  influence  might  send  him 
whirling — whither  ?  The  idea  alarmed  him, 
because  he  doubted  the  possibility  now 
of  a  union  with  either ;  with  Kathleen, 
because  he  had  let  the  spring-tide  go, 
and  with  Constance  because  of  her  social 
superiority  to  himself. 

When  the  Law  Courts  reopened  after  the 
Long  Vacation,  Kathleen's  eldest  sister, 
Miriam,  obtained  her  separation,  and  came 
to  live  permanently  with  her  parents.  People 
always  said  that  Miriam  looked  younger  than 
her  age,  without  having  been  told  what  her 
age  was,  an  all-pervasive  but  undefinable 
hardness  having  made  them  ascribe  to  her 
more  years  than  those  to  which  physique 
confessed.  Arthur  hated  her,  for  no  better 
reason  that  he  could  give  than  her  inability 
to  control  her  constantly  twitching  eyelids. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  they  met,  it 
was  as  open  enemies. 

When  the  Canon  and  his  wife  returned 
from  their  prolonged  tour,  Constance  wras 
not  with  them.  She  had  eloped  with  her 
cousin  Reginald,  to  whom  she  had  been 
secretly  married  for  some  months  and 
engaged  for  many  years.  When  she  was 
eighteen,  there  had  been  a  fuss  about 
Reggie,  but  her  father  had  put  his  foot 
down  firmly,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
thought  to  have  blown  over.  The  Canon 
objected  upon  principle  to  the  marriage  of 
first  cousins,  while  self-interest  resented  a 
son-in-law  who  would  have  to  be  supported. 

Well,  that  let  out  Constance.  It  was  in 
the  first  months  of  her  marriage —and  a 
marriage  of  love,  apparently — that  she  had 
resented  the  idea  of  Arthur  being  engaged, 
or  of  any  abatement  in  his  boyish  devotion 
to  herself. 

Arthur  tore  up  her  photograph,  and,  doing 
so,  saw  Kathleen's,  and  recalled  his  planetary 
fancy.  He  wondered  if  there  were  anything 
in  it.  He  examined  himself  during  the  day. 
No,  the  loss  of  one  friend  hud  not  made  him 
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in  love  with  the  other.  Coming  home  in  the 
train,  the  same  question  brought  the  same 
answer.  Certainly  he  was  not  going  to  sutler. 
He  found  himself  repeating  this  in  the  same 
brisk  way  poor  travellers  do  on  board  a 
steamer  before  they  lose  sight  of  land. 

In  the  evening  he  was  very  restless,  and 
shortly  before  ten  o'clock  went  out.  Crossing 
the  Common,  he  saw  a  light  in  Kathleen's 
window.  At  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  it 
went  out.  Suppose  Kathleen  went  out  of 
his  life  like  that— what  would  it  mean  to 
him  ? 

It  was  past  one  when  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  and  he  was  without  his  latchkey. 
His  landlady,  as  she  was  descending  the 
stairs,  was  phrasing  a  reproof  that  should 
be  at  once  gentle  and  severe,  but  it  was  not 
given. 

"'  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  what  has  happened  ?  " 

In  the  morning  the  situation  looked  less 
desperate.  Of  course  he  ivas  in  love,  and  it 
was  idle  to  pretend  that  his  chances  of 
winning  Kathleen  were  as  favourable  as 
they  had  been  in  August — Miriam's  presence, 
for  one  thing,  must  have  strengthened  her 
scruples  enormously— but  if  the  opposition 
had  increased,  so  also  had  his  own  force  of 
appeal.  Well,  he  would  soon  know.  Kath- 
leen and  Mrs.  Wood  took  it  in  turns  to  stay 
at  home  Sunday  evening,  and  to-morrow 
was  Kathleen's  turn. 

Knocking  at  the  Woods'  door,  Arthur 
had  the  feeling  of  tightness  about  the  chest 
that  had  once  attended  a  frightful  form  of 
indigestion  in  which  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
life.  The  sides  of  his  chest  seemed  crushed 
together,  and  it  was  only  by  an  audible 
effort  that  he  could  draw  his  breath. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Miriam. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  You  can  see." 

;'  Go  away  now,  and  I  will  tell  nobody 
of  your  visit.  You  have  had  a  lucky 
deliverance  ;   be  thankful  for  it." 

"  No,  no.    I  must  speak  to  Kathleen." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  her,  but  I  shall  advise 
her  not  to  see  you." 

She  left  Arthur  standing  in  the  hall,  and 
entered  the  dining-room.  After  a  momentary 
hesitation,  he  followed  her. 

"  Oh,  Kathy,  you  can't  send  me  away 
unheard  !  " 

"  No,  I  can't  treat  you  like  that,  Arthur  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had 
not  come." 

They  went  together  into  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  bitterly  cold,  and  again 
Arthur  had  to  light  for  breath. 


"  You  are  not  ill,  Arthur  ?  " 

"  No." 

She  lit  the  gas  fire  and  then  sat  on  the  sofa, 
waiting  for  him  to  recover  himself,  her 
fingers  playing  with  the  leather  fringe  of  an 
Indian  pillow. 

"  I  can't  think  with  you  fidgeting  like 
that  !  "  cried  Arthur  irritably,  and  took 
possession  of  her  hands. 

She  let  them  lie  in  his,  and  her  beautiful 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  It  is  no  good,  Arthur.  It  is  all  useless. 
Oh,  why  did  you  come  ?  " 

'"  You  said  I  might  speak  to  you  again." 

"  That  was  two  months  ago,  and  you 
wrote.  I  was  expecting  you,  and  you 
wrote." 

"  I  was  a  fool,  and  I  have  been  punished. 
You  won't  ruin  my  life  for  that  ?  You  still 
love  me,  Kathy,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  More  than  ever,  dear,  I  am  afraid." 

"  You  would  have  given  way  if  I  had 
come  in  August." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

k'  You  admitted  it  by  reproaching  me  for 
not  coming." 

"  Did  I  reproach  you,  Arthur  ?  I  had  no 
right  to.     All  the  fault  is  mine." 

Wk  I  could  have  convinced  you  then  :  why 
can't  I  now  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  have  convinced  me. 
I  should  still  have  thought  a  marriage 
with  a  man  so  much  my  junior  unfair  to 
him." 

"  But  you  would  have  given  way." 

"  I  think  so,  although  I  had  resolved  not 
to.  Why  I  wearied  so  to  hear  your  knock 
was  because  subconsciously  I  longed  to  be 
swept  off  my  feet  and  made  to  achieve  my 
happiness  at  the  cost,  ultimately,  of  your 
own.  You  did  not  suspect  I  was  so  selfish 
and  weak." 

"  I  have  been  all  selfishness  and  mean- 
ness, Kathleen  ;  you  have  been  strong  and 
kind." 

"  If  you  had  realised  your  strength, 
Arthur,  you  could  have  won  me  by  the 
stepping-stones." 

"  You  mean  if  I  had  done  what  you  said 
I  omitted  ?  " 

"  fiven  that." 

She  seemed  to  drop  into  his  arms. 

"  Y7ou  can't  draw  back  now,  Kathy. 
Nothing  can  part  us  now." 

"  I  wanted  you  to  kiss  me  like  that.  My 
life  will  have  no  more  love-making.  I  had 
to  know  that  I  was  deeply  loved.  I  am 
glad  now  you  came  to-night — oh,  so  glad  ! 
All  the   bitterness  is   gone  :    there  is  only 
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sorrow,  and  that  I  can  bear.  I  am  glad 
it  means  so  much  to  you.  I  was  afraid  it 
didn't.  I  want  you  to  suffer  with  me. 
Does  that  sound  wicked  ?  " 

"  You  are  killing  me,  talking  like  that ! 
Nothing  is  changed  since  August.  Why 
should  I  not  win  you  now  ?  " 

"  Listen,  Arthur.  When  Miriam  came 
back  to  live  here,  mother  and  I  expected 
endless  stories  of  her  wrongs.  She  hasn't 
spoken  in  that  way  at  all,  but  says  that  she 
deserted  Walter  by  passing  into  a  tired 
middle  age.  His  boyishness  to-day  astounds 
her,  and  there  are  a  hundred  points  where 
she  fails  him.  When  she  let  Walter  over- 
persuade  her  into  this  marriage — which  she 
always  thought  was  wrong — there  seemed 
no  gap  between  them.  To-day  there  is  a 
generation.  She  implores  me  not  to  sin 
against  the  light  as  she  did.  So,  Arthur, 
dear,  although  it  breaks  my  heart,  no,  no, 
no  !  " 

With  every  "  No  "  was  a  kiss  that  stabbed 
him  like  a  dagger. 

Arthur  hurled  himself  against  her  resolu- 
tion like  a  captured  wild  bird  dashing  itself 
against  the  bars  of  a  cage,  falling  exhausted 
and  stunned,  only  to  revive  and  renew  the 


terrible  struggle  again,  and  again,  and 
again. 

Mr.  Wood,  who  had  returned  from  chapel, 
was  for  interfering. 

"  The  boy  shall  have  his  chance,  George," 
said  his  wife.  "  You  were  a  lover  yourself 
once." 

At  last  they  had  to  interfere  and  send  him 
away.  Kathleen  flung  her  arms  round  him 
for  a  last  embrace,  and  then,  with  a  dreadful 
cry,  rushed  upstairs  to  her  room. 

It  was  all  over.  Even  Arthur  recognised 
this. 

"  I  am  glad  she  held  out,"  said  Miriam. 
"  I  wish  I  had  been  as  firm." 

"  You  must  not  come  here  again,  Arthur," 
said  Mrs.  Wood,  who  was  crying  unre- 
strainedly, "  and  I  think  you  ought  to  leave 
West  Lawton." 

"  How  hard  you  are  upon  me!" 

"  I  !  Why,  I  have  been  on  your  side  all 
through.  It  is  Miriam  who  has  parted  you. 
I  wish  I  had  not  let  her  come  here.  I 
wanted  you  for  my  son,  and  I  believe  you 
and  Kathy  would  have  been  very  happy 
together.  Why  did  you  write  that  letter  % 
Why  didn't  you  come  when  she  expected 
you  %  " 


A  TOWN   PASTORAL. 


IN  clear=aired  city  gardens 
*     The  crocus  fires  amain, 
And  boughs  that  Winter  hardens, 
They  have  their  joy  again. 

A  song-bird  calls,  a  rover 

With  Eden  in  his  throat, 
Nor  Eden  shall  discover 

A  clearer  nesting-note. 

Come,  Phyllis  of  the  city, 

And  you  her  Shepherd,  come! 
Here  Spring  alights  for  pity, 

And  Love  shall  be  at  home. 

ERIC  CHILMAN. 
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"  He  lifted  his  foot,  and  I  found  myself  in 
the  street." 

I.    The  Kick-Off. 

I  BELIEVE  I  got  the  idea  of  adopting 
football  as  a  career  from  a  hint  my 
father  gave  me  when,  as  quite  a  lad,  I 
first  left  home.  It  was  a  very  strong  hint — 
in  fact,  it  was  really  a  kick. 

We  had  had  words.  He  told  me  to  clear 
out.  I  wouldn't.  So  he  lifted  his  foot, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  street. 

But  I"  didn't  care.  Even  as  a  youngster 
I  had  a  hide  like  a  rhinoceros,  so  this  hefty 
kick  from  dad's  boot  didn't  worry  me. 
Quite  the  contrary  ;  it  fired  me  with  ambi- 
tion. In  that  one  brief  second  father's 
foot  had  put  into  my  thick-skinned 
noddle  the  idea  that  Nature  intended  me  to 
find  fame  and  fortune  on  the  football  field. 

But  at  this  time  I  was  in  rotten  con- 
dition. My  face  was  thin  and  flabby,  not 
round  and  firm  as  it  ought  to  be.  So,  before 
anything  else,  I  must  get  fit.  Turning  over 
in  my  mind  ways  and  means.  I  tramped 
aimlessly  along  the  streets  until,  by  a  bit 
of  luck,  I  found  myself  bang  opposite 
Harridges,  where  they  sell  everything 
to  do  with  football,  from  the  referee's 
whistle  to  the  goal-posts.    I  walked  in. 

Though  I  must  have  presented  a  very 
forlorn  and  ragged  appearance,  the  manager, 
Mr.  Goodf ellow,  was  most  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic. 

I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  get  in  touch 
(I  can't  help  using  football  terms)  with 
someone  who  would  at  once  recognise  that 
my  natural  build — especially  above  the 
shoulders — was  phenomenal. 


"  Don't  judge  of  me  in  my  present  flabby 
condition,"  I  added.  "  Give  me  a  chance 
to  get  fit,  and  there  will  be  no  club  in  the 
kingdom  that,  once  having  given  me  a  trial, 
will  ever  want  to  play  without  me." 

It  was  now  the  manager's  turn  to  talk. 
"  Unquestionably  and  indubitably,"  he 
began,  "  Nature  has  endowed  you  with  a 
very  exceptional  formation  of  the  head, 
suggesting  qualities  invaluable  on  the  foot- 
ball field.  I  noticed  that  directly  you  came 
in.  Your  present  flabby  state  is  nothing. 
I  propose  to  put  that  right  at  once  with  a 
slight  injection  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
Take  a  seat.    I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you." 
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"  This  operation  *  put  the  wind  up '  mo  terribly." 

Whereupon  he  produced  a  large  instrument 
like  a  bicycle  pump,  which  he  inserted  in 
my  forehead. 

This  operation  "  put  the  wind  up  "  me 
terribly  at  first ;  but  after  a  bit  I  felt  much 
better,  and  when  I  looked  at  myself  in  the 
glass,  I  was  astonished.  I  had  filled  out  until 
my  cheeks  were  beautifully  firm  and  plump. 

"  You  were  rather  run-down,"  said  Mr. 
Goodfellow.  "  These  fresh-air  injections 
have  a  wonderfully  bracing  effect  on  such 
cases  as  yours/' 

"  You're  right,"  I  said.  "  I  feel  as  fit 
as  a  fiddle  already — so  fit,  in  fact,  that  I'm 
bursting  to  show  what  I  can  do  on  the  foot- 
ball field  straightaway.  Can't  you  help 
me  ?  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  replied,  "  we 
get  a  good  many  inquiries  from  clubs  for 
players  of  your  build.  Only  this  morning 
the  secretary  of  the  Freebooters  rang  up 
to  ask  if  we  could  send  them  somebody  for 
their  match  this  afternoon,  but " 

"  Then  send  me,"  I  interrupted. 

"  But,"  he  went  on,  "  you've  never  played 
a  game  of  Soccer  before  in  your  life.  They 
won't  thank  me  for  sending  them  an 
absolute  novice.  Do  you  really  think  you 
could  fill  the  vacancy  ?  " 

"  Can  a  duck  swim  ?  "  was  my  airy 
reply. 

"  Well,  anyhow,  you  look  the  part,  so 
I'll  risk  it,  and  ring  them  up  to  say  you're 
coming.    By  the  by,  what's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Bob  Leatherhead,"  said  I. 

The  manager  smiled.  "  I  might  have 
guessed  that  from  looking  at  you.    Though 


1  there's  nothing  like  leather,'  you  can't  go 
down  like  that.  I'll  fit  you  out  with  the 
proper  kit  at  my  own  expense,  and  you 
must  be  down  at  the  ground  ready  to  play 
at  three  o'clock." 

Ready  to  play !  Why,  I  was  so 
excited  I  felt  I  couldn't  wait  till  three  o'clock. 
In  all  my  long  football  career  I  think  that 
was  the  most  thrilling  day  for  me.  And 
when  presently  I  stood  up  for  the  first  time 
in  football  kit,  I  could  almost  feel  my  head 
swelling. 

The  manager  then  gave  me  a  small 
bag  to  carry  my  kit  and  the  injection  pump. 
He  told  me  to  use  it  whenever  I  felt  run- 
down. 

He  was  the  best  friend  I've  ever  had. 
He  knew  I  was  hard  up,  and,  as  I  said 
"  Good-bye,"  he  pressed  a  couple  of  Brad- 
burys  into  my  hand.  It  was  not  "  Good- 
bye," though,  you  may  be  sure.  I  told  him 
I  should  never  forget  him  for  all  he  had 
done  for  me,  and  you  will  see  later  how  I 
was  able  to  repay  his  kindness. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  the  ground  I 
heard  a  cheery  voice  behind  me  :  "  Are  you 
Leatherhead  ?  Ah,  I  thought  so.  Awfully 
good  of  you  to  come  down  and  help  us." 
It  was  Shuter,  the  Freebooters'  captain. 
"  We're  up  against  a  very  hot  team — the 
Occasionals — and  the  match  is  always  one 
of  the  hardest  of  the  season.  But  you  look 
fit  to  stand  any  amount  of  knocking  about." 

I  told  him  I  was  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
and  very  glad  of  the  chance  of  a  good  game. 


'  When  T  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass,  T  was 
astonished." 
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Then,  as  the  other  members  of  the  team 
appeared,  I  was  introduced  to  them. 

Ten  minutes  later,  as  the  clock  was  striking 
three,  I  took  up  my  position  instinctively 
in   the    centre    of    the    ten- 
yards  circle,  the  referee  blew 
his  whistle,  and  I  was  away. 

As  I  believe  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  player  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  game 
has  written  his  life-story,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  an 
impression  of  my  feelings 
during  those  first  few 
minutes. 

I  seemed  to  see  nothing 
but  large  boots  all  around 
me.  Then  I  felt  a  succession 
of  kicks  raining  down  on 
every  part  of  my  cranium. 
For  a  moment  I  was  some- 
what dazed,  but,  quickly 
recovering  myself,  I  began 
to  settle  down  and  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  game. 

To  relieve  the  pressure,  I 
arranged  that  our  centre- 
forward  should  pass  me  out 
to  the  wing,  and  together 
we  made  down  the  field  at 
top  speed. 

Our  progress,  however,  was  stayed  when 
we  neared  the  goal  area  by  my  getting  a 
big  "  biff  "  from  the  boot  of  a  burly  back. 
The    shock    was    so    terrific    that    I    lost 


I  could  almost  feel  my  head 
swelling." 


consciousness,  but  the  swift  rush  through 
the  keen  air  quickly  revived  me. 

I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
Freebooters'  forwards  were  a  clever  com- 
bination, and,  though  the 
Occasional  backs  were  very 
strong,  I  felt  that  finding 
my  way  into  the  net  was 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

My  chance  came  after  a 
"  corner."  Just  before  this 
I  nearly  scored,  but  from 
lack  of  experience  I  mis- 
judged the  reach  of  the  goal- 
keeper, who  just  managed  to 
push  me  over  the  cross-bar 
and  concede  a  "  corner. " 

When  I  left  the  corner,  I 
timed  myself  so  accurately 
that  I  alighted  right  at  the 
feet  of  our  captain,  Shuter. 
Seeing  that  I  was  a  bit  ex- 
cited, he  steadied  me  down 
and  passed  me  back  to  the 
inside  right.  This  player, 
practically  unmarked  and 
with  a  clear  goal,  sent  me  very 
hard  and  low  towards  the  net. 
Dodging  a  couple  of  backs 
who  tried  to  head  me  off,  and 
swerving  past  the  hefty  hands 
of  the  "  goalie,"  I  scored  high  up  in  the 
corner  and  fell  exhausted  to  the  ground. 
I  was  helped  out  to  the  centre  again,  sore 
about  the  head,  but  supremely  happy. 


v^ 


"  I  seemed  to  see  nothing  but  large  boots  all  around  me." 
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This  was  the  only  goal  of  the  match  ; 
for  though  I  could  have  scored  again,  to  be 
candid,  I  was  too  done.  I  therefore  con- 
tented myself  with  avoiding  the  net  when- 
ever an  opponent  tried  to  put  me  there. 

After  the  match  Shuter  thanked  me,  not 
only  for  coming  down  to  play,  but  for  winning 
the  match  for  them.  He  prophesied  a 
brilliant  football  career  for  me. 

"  You  are  the  finest  all-round  player  I've 
seen  for  a  long  time,"  he  said.  "  You  have 
great  pace,  quick  anticipation  of  a  player's 
intentions,    and    that    essential    knack    of 


"  Swerving  past  the  hefty  hands  of  the  goalie." 

combining  with  the  footwork  of  the  forwards 
— especially  in  front  of  goal." 

This  was  such  a  splendid  testimonial 
that  I  asked  him  to  put  it  in  writing  for 
me,  which  he  very  kindly  did.  I  thanked 
him,  told  him  I  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
game,  and  hoped  we  should  meet  again. 

II.    Nearing  the  Goal — of  My 
Ambition, 

Before  relating  the  steps  by  which  I 
quickly  rose  from  my  initial  success  with 
amateurs  to  a  long  and  brilliant  series  of 
successes  as  a  professional,  I  must  let  you 
into  a  secret. 


You  know  that  all  players  of  my  kind 
require  the  injection  pump  before  they  can 
take  any  part  in  a  game,  that  its  effect  is 
only  very  temporary,  and,  as  a  rule,  we 
enjoy  "  a  short  life  and  a  gay  one." 

But  the  injection  outfit  which  Mr.  Good- 
fellow  gave  me  contained  some  marvellous 
elixir  of  his  own  discovery — extract  of 
thyroid  gland,  or  something,  I  think  it 
was.  This  elixir  produced  for  me,  not 
only  rejuvenescence,  but  actual  renascence. 
By  its  use  I  became  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  for  every  match  I  went  on  the  field  a 
new  creature,  with  a  new  skin,  hard 
and  evenly  distributed,  proof  of  my 
perfect  physical  state  beneath  it. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  I  was  so 
much  sought  after,  and  my  transfers 
involved  handsome  sums  of  four 
figures. 

And  now,  having  told  you  this — 
which  is,  of  course,  strictly  enlre 
wous — I  want  to  have  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  the  football-loving  public. 

Though  everyone  would  probably 
agree  that  I  am  indispensable  to  the 
game,  not  one  realises  that  I  entirely 
control  each  match  I  play  in  and 
influence  its  result.  Yet  the  roar 
which  goes  up  from  thousands  of 
throats  after  I  have  entered  the  net 
is  never  intended  for  me. 

Just  think  of  the  injustice  of  this  ! 
"When  I  have  dodged  the  opposing 
forwards,  swerved  round  the  legs  of 
the  halves,  wriggled  from  the  clutches 
of  the  backs,  and  then  adjusted  myself 
to  such  a  nicety  on  the  instep  of  my 
centre-forward  that  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  shoot  hard  at  the  goal — for  I 
bluff  the  goal-keeper  and  find  the  net 
—it  is  a  little  unfair  that  he  gets  all 
the  applause  and  I  get  none. 

I'm  not  grumbling,  and  I  don't 
blame  anybody,  because  up  till  now  the 
public  have  never  heard  my  point  of  view 
of  the  game.  Now  that  they  know 
differently,  perhaps  they  will  appreciate  me 
more,  and  include  me  in  their  applause 
when  they  see  me  hurling  myself  into  the 

net. 

*  *  *  *  ■& 

But  to  resume  my  story.  After  the  Free- 
booters' match  I  went  straight  back  to 
my  kind  friend,  Mr.  Goodfellow,  the 
manager  at  Harridges. 

He  was  delighted  to  hear  of  my  success, 
and  when  I  showed  him  Shuter's  testimonial, 
he  said  :    "  This  is  a  very  valuable  tribute 
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"  When  the  opposing  back  looked  dangerous,  I  would  shout 

to  *  Wally,'  *  See  you  later  I '  and  with  that  puzzling  spin  of 

mine  I  would  twist  round  behind  the  back  " 


from  such  a  famous  amateur. 
Shuter  is  the  old  Carthusian 
and  Cambridge  Blue,  and  has 
played  for  England  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  If  you 
want  to  take  up  the  game 
professionally,  this  will  go  a 
long  way  to  help  you." 

I  then  suggested  that  if  I 
was  going  to  achieve  the  success 
which  Shuter  prophesied,  Mr. 
Goodfellow  ought  to  share  it, 
for  it  was  he  who  had  "  dis- 
covered "  me. 

"  The  suggestion  is  a  very 
sound  one,"  he  replied,  "  and 
although  I  need  hardly  say  I 
never  looked  for  any  reward, 
it  would  certainly  benefit  the 
sports  department  of  my  firm 
to  let  the  public  know  that  we 
found  you." 

So  we  came  to  a  business 
arrangement. 

A  week  later  I  was  given  a 
trial  game  for  Kickshaw,  and 
afterwards  had  several  matches 
with  the  reserve  team.  Then 
one  morning  I  heard  from  Mr, 
Goodfellow    that    I    had    been 


signed  on  for  Kickshaw,  It  was 
a  proud  day  for  me,  not  only 
because  I  felt  my  skill  had  been 
recognised,  but  because  I  should 
now  draw  a  salary  and  be  able  to 
repay  my  friend  Mr,  Goodfellow  for 
his  great  kindness. 

At  Kickshaw  I  quickly  made  a 
name,  scoring  two  goals  in  the  first 
match  against  New  Jersey.  Alto- 
gether, I  had  scored  thirty-two 
goals  for  my  club  in  four  months. 

This  record  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Hottentot  Hamspurs  directors, 
and,  at  a  nice  substantial  figure,  I 
was  transferred  to  this  popular 
club 

It  was  here  that  "Wally" 
Fanden  and  I  proved  such  a  price- 
less combination,  and  many  a  goal 
we  scored  together.  We  understood 
each  other's  game  perfectly.  Often, 
when  the  opposing  back  looked 
dangerous,  I  would  shout  to 
"Wally,"  "See  you  later!"  and 
with  that  puzzling  spin  of  mine  I 
would  twist  round  behind  the  back, 
where  the  nimble  Pavlova-like  foot 
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of  "  Wally  "  picked  me  up  again  and  I.  as 
likely  as  not,  scored. 

Very  few  "  goalies  "  could  stop  me.  My 
swerve  and  pace  so  baffled  them  that  my 
net  score  (if  I  may  so  put  it)  for  the  season 
was  sixty-four  goals. 

As  a  consequence,  my  name  was  on  every 
player's  lips.  Leatherhead  of  Hat-ridges 
was — though  I  says  it  what  shouldn't — 
the  idol  of  the  football  world  ;  and  so 
pleased  was  the  firm  with  my  success  that 
Mr.  Goodfellow  was  made  a  director.  He 
was  a  regular  spectator  at  the  ground,  where 
he  always  had  a  seat  reserved  for  him. 

Many  people  are  rabid  opponents  of  the 
transfer    system,.       Whatever     fault    they 


difficulty  of  finding  the  net  when  Purr  was 
guarding  it. 

III.     Final  Cup  Ties. 

I  wish  I  had  the  space  to  relate  in  detail 
my  many  wonderful  games  with  the  Maison- 
nette, but  I  must  be*  content  to  give  you  a 
short  account  of  the  two  Final  Cup  Ties 
that  I  played  in. 

The  first  was  at  the  House  of  Mirrors, 
when,  after  many  stubbornly  fought  games, 
we  found  Bendwater  our  opponents  in  the 
Final. 

At  the  start  of  the  game  there  were  far 
too  many  free  kicks  for  fouls  and  off-side, 
and  it  took  me  some  time  to  steady  my  team 


Cartoon  representing  my  transfer  from  the  Hamspurs  to  the  Maisonnette. 


find  with  it,  I  can  only  say  it  suited  me  very 
well,  for  the  following  season  the  Maisonnette 
acquired  my  services  for  the  handsome 
fee  of  £2,500. 

The  transfer  caused  much  comment  at 
the  time,  and  a  cartoon  (reproduced) 
appeared  in  one  of  the  papers.  But  (if  I 
may  say  so)  I  afterwards  proved  that  the 
Maisonnette  directors  had  not  over-estimated 
my  value. 

Now  I  was  all  among  the  stars,  for  I 
had  the  assistance  of  such  fine  players  as 
Tungton,  Boots,  Studd,  and  Dandy  Drake  , 
while  as  opposition  I  learnt  the  value 
of  men  like  Tnkington,  Joe  McShriek, 
S wetter,  and  Knickers,  and  discovered  the 


down.  Then  I  worked  up  the  crowd  to  a 
high  state  of  excitement  by  purposely 
only  just  avoiding  the  net  on  several 
occasions  during  the  first  half. 

In  the  second  half  our  goal-keeper, 
Tuffen,  had  to  go  off  the  field.  In  reporting 
the  match,  one  paper  amused  me  by  refer- 
ring to  the  many  chances  which  Rend  water 
had  during  Tuffen's  absence,  and  mentioned 
Hacker  and  Tripp  as  each  missing  absolute 
"  gifts."  Any  more  flagrant  example  of 
how  my  share  in  preventing  those  shots 
from  finding  the  net  was  entirely  ignored, 
one  cannot  imagine. 

I  had  determined  during  Tuffen's  retire- 
ment to  render  any  attack  on  our  goal  by 
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Rend  water  fruitless,  and  whenever  an 
attempt  was  made  by  our  opponents'  for- 
wards to  score,  I  dodged  the  net. 

When  TufTen  returned,  I  rallied  our  men, 
and  they  seemed  to  guess  instinctively  that 
I  intended  to  change  the  complexion  of  the 
game.  Without 
"playing  to  the 
g  a  1 ler  y " — a 
loathsome  prac  - 
tice — I  always 
consider  my 
spectators.  For 
this  reason  I 
manoeuvred 
myself  so  that 
we  were  con- 
ceded a  corner, 
for  a  well- 
directed  corner 
kick  has  a 
specially  spicy 
flavour  of  ex- 
c  i  t  e  m  e  n  t 
about  it.  \ 

In  this  case 
Boots  sent  me 
exactly   where   I   had   directed    him,   and; 


<2) 

Boots  sent  mo  exactly  where  I  had  directed  him." 

myself   that   I   went   on 


finding  Beard- 
more  almost 
unmarked,  I 
combined  with 
him  to  score  the 
only  goal  of  the 
match.  This 
was  our  fifth 
win  in  six  Cup 
Finals. 

One  other 
comment  I  must 
make,  in  self- 
defencc.  A 
newspaper 
stated  that  ten 
minutes  after 
the  k  i  c  k-o  f  f 
"  the  football 
lost  some  of  its 
crispness." 

Now,  regard- 
ing some  cases, 
this  may  be 
true,  but  in  my 
own  I  had  taken 
such  care  of 
the   field   fit   and 


« I  went  up  with  Dandy  Drake  to  receive  the  cup  from  the  Prince." 
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hard  all  over.  How  otherwise  could  I  have 
kept  in  the  condition  which  enabled  me  to 
win  the  coveted  cup  for  my  club  ? 

*  *  -35-  *  4fr 

My  last  appearance  in  a  Cup  Tie  Final 
was  that  memorable  occasion  last  April, 
when  we  beat  Footersfield  by  a  goal — 
scored  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
an  extra  half-hour's  play. 

TufTen,  Easton,  Boots,  and  Dribbler,  who 
were  with  me  in  the  team  that  beat 
Rendwater,  played  as  if  they  were  seven 
years  younger  than  they  were  then. 

Here  I  repeated  the  same  tactics  that 
I  had  adopted  at  the  House  of  Mirrors. 
First  I  would  pretend  to  go  into  the  net 
for  our  opponents,  and  then,  scampering 
away  towards  their  goal,  I  made  the  crowd 
think  that  I  was  going  to  score  for  us,  but 
at  the  last  second  let  Little  clear  me.  In 
this  way  the  spectators  were  kept  on  the 
tiptoe  of  excitement. 

But,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  entirely  my 
fault  that  that  extra  half-hour  had  to  be 
played.  Just  on  time  I  had  determined 
that  Trotter  should  put  me  in  the  net ; 
but  in  coming  to  his  foot  I  mistimed  my 
movements,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  get 
the  full  force  of  his  boot  on  the  centre  of 


my  cranium.  Not  having  sufficient  pace, 
I  was  therefore  unable  to  beat  Little,  who 
punched  me  out. 

The  goal  scored  during  extra  time  was 
from  a  corner  kick.  It  was  said  to  be  a 
lucky  goal.     Well,  here  are  the  facts. 

I  left  Shinguard's  foot  at  a  great  pace, 
and  was  dropping  right  in  front  of  Little, 
when  I  pretended  to  make  use  of  the 
Footersfield  centre-half's  head  to  take  off 
from  into  the  net.  Seeing  this,  the  defence 
moved  in  this  direction.  But  I  suddenly 
swerved  to  the  feet  of  young  Valance.  As 
I  felt  the  meshes  of  the  net  brushing  against 
my  back  hair,  a  mighty  roar  rent  the  air, 
and  Maisonnette  had  won  the  Cup  for  the 
sixth  time. 

I  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  story 
that  the  most  thrilling  day  in  my  football 
career  was  when  I  stood  up  for  the  first 
time  in  football  kit ;  but  it  was  certainly 
equalled  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
last  Cup  Final,  I  went  up  with  Dandy  Drake 
to  receive  the  cup  from  the  Prince. 

Since  then  I  have  received  International 
honours,  and  I  would  like  to  have  told  you 
how  I  managed  twice  to  beat  Stopitt,  the 
Irish  goal-keeper  ;  but  I  fear  I  must  keep 
it  for  another  time. 


WIMPOLE'S   CHAIR 

By  ARCHIBALD   MARSHALL 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   JOHN    CAMPBELL 


IT  was  just  the  chair  that  a  largely-built 
man  would  have  chosen  out  of  a 
dozen  others  for  an  after-luncheon 
nap.  These  are  not  so  common.,  even  in 
well-furnished  clubs,  as  might  be  supposed. 
In  fact,  in  clubs  too  well  furnished  they  are 
hardly  to  be  found,  for  they  must  have 
attained  a  certain  state  of  maturity,  almost 
of  shabbiness,  before  they  woo  each  part 
of  the  frame  entrusted  to  their  embrace  to 
the  sweetest  repose.  And  for  a  large  man 
there  must  be  just  that  little  extra  lavishness 
of  space  and  curve  which  is  apt  to  be 
discouraged  by  a  standardising  age.  All 
honour,  then,  to  the  craftsman  who  laid 
down  the  lines  of  this  creation  in  solid  wood, 
springy  horsehair,  and  supple  leather,  which 
the  passing  years  had  only  adapted  more 
perfectly  to  his  generous  design. 

It  was  already  well  worn  when  I  joined 
the  club  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Old 
Wimpole  claimed  to  have  slept  in  it  regularly 
every  afternoon,  when  he  was  in  London, 
for  over  twenty  years  before  that.  He  attri- 
buted the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
he  was  active  in  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
weight,  active  in  body,  and  could  eat  what 
he  liked,  and  drink  what  he  liked,  to  his 
habit  of  what  he  called  his  afternoon  doss  ; 
and  he  would  sometimes  wax  almost  lyrical 
in  praise  of  the  particular  chair  which  had 
long  since  by  tacit  consent  been  dedicated 
to  his  slumbers.  It  had  never  been  re- 
covered, though  by  this  time  it  was  put  to 
shame  by  all  the  other  chairs  and  couches 
in  the  room.  Wimpole  interviewed  the 
House  Committee  every  year  before  the 
club  was  closed  for  cleaning  and  repairs, 
and  extracted  a  definite  promise.  No  risks 
must  be  run.  If  he  returned  from  his  annual 
holiday — which  he  always  took  during  the 
month  of  closing — to  find  the  old  chair 
renovated,  he  should  resign  his  membership. 
Ours  was  a  friendly  club,  and  not  a  very 
large  one.  Most  of  its  regular  frequenters 
knew  one  another  more  or  less,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  knew  Wimpole.  But  he  had,  of 
course,  his  own  particular  circle  of  friends, 


and  there  were  those  outside  it  whom  he 
did  not  care  for.  He  did  not  care  particu- 
larly for  the  little  group  through  whom 
Ponting,  the  rubber  magnate,  was  introduced 
to  the  club,  and  he  did  not  care  at  all  for 
Ponting,  who  seemed  to  think  that  his 
money  gave  him  a  right  to  behave  as  if  his 
membership  had  lasted  thirty  years  when 
it  had  actually  lasted  about  thirty  days.  In 
a  club  such  as  ours,  as  in  a  school  or  a  regi- 
ment, a  man  has  to  prove  himself  to  be  the 
right  sort  before  he  is  taken  into  full  com- 
panionship. He  must  keep  quiet  just  at 
first,  and  not  try  to  push  things.  Ponting 
pushed  from  the  beginning,  and  Wimpole 
was  not  the  only  member  who  wished  he 
had  been  blackballed,  and  said  so. 

Ponting  was  a  large  man,  too,  and  shared 
Wimpole's  taste  for  an  afternoon  nap.  But 
whereas  Wimpole  spent  an  hour  or  so  after 
luncheon  talking  to  his  friends,  or  joining  in 
a  game  of  pool,  only  advanced  affectionately 
towards  the  king  of  easy-chairs  when  the 
club  began  to  empty  for  the  afternoon, 
and  then  slept  the  light  sleep  of  perfect 
health  and  conscience  for  about  half  an  hour, 
Ponting  would  throw  his  unwieldy  frame 
back  in  his  chair  when  he  had  finished  his 
after-luncheon  imbibings,  and  settle  down 
to  an  hour's  fat  liver-impelled  slumber,  his 
mouth  open  and  his  face  plethoric.  He 
breathed  heavily,  but  just  didn't  snore.  If 
he  had  done  that,  to  the  annoyance  of  other 
members,  he  could  have  been  requested  to 
sleep  elsewhere.  As  it  was,  he  simply 
looked  rather  disgusting. 

As  was  perhaps  natural,  Ponting  preferred 
Wimpole's  chair  to  any  other  in  the  club. 
He  was  not  so  regular  in  his  attendance  as 
Wimpole,  but  whenever  he  did  come  he 
appropriated  the  chair  after  a  heavy  lunch, 
and  occupied  it  for  the  better  part  of  the 
afternoon.  Wimpole  lunched  at  one  o'clock, 
and  was  ready  for  his  doss  at  about  half-past 
two.  Ponting  came  later,  and  his  lunch  and 
his  liqueurs  took  longer  to  consume.  But 
he  was  always  well  ensconced  by  the  time 
Wimpole  came  from  the  billiard-room. 
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Wimpole  spoke  of  Ponting  in  no  measured 
terms, but  refused  to  put  in  a  claim.  Ponting 
was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  have  pointed  out 
that  no  one  member  had  more  right  to  one 
particular  chair  than  any  other.  The  same 
reason  prevented  other  members  expostu- 
lating with  him  on  Wimpole's  behalf.  Poor 
old  Wimpole  would  endeavour  to  take  his 
doss  in  another  chair,  but  its  refreshing 
qualities  were  destroyed,  partly  by  irritation, 
partly  because  of  broken  habit.  It  really 
seemed,  after  all  these  years,  as  if  he  couldn't 
sleep  at  all  in  any  chair  but  that  one. 

It  was  Harland  who  undertook  to  keep 
Ponting  away  from  the  chair  at  the  time 
Wimpole  was  used  to  occupy  it.  He  had  a 
plan,  which  he  imparted  to  certain  of  us, 
and  we  laughed  over  it  and  helped  to 
elaborate  it.  Wimpole  was  as  amused  as 
anybody,  but  undertook  not  to  laugh 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  play  his 
part.  Freeston,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
members  to  support  Ponting's  candidature, 
and  had  since  expressed  regret  for  it,  was 
asked  to  join  the  cast,  and  did  so. 

Freeston  was  in  the  City.  He  had  told  us 
that  if  he  had  known  one  or  two  things  about 
Ponting's  financial  manoeuvres  that  he  had 
lately  learnt,  he'd  have  seen  him  farther 
before  he  would  have  backed  him.  This 
was  why  he  was  invited  to  open  the  little 
comedy. 

We  watched  him  from  a  corner  of  the  big 
room  as  he  talked  to  Ponting  one  afternoon 
after  lunch.  Ponting  was  deep  in  the  inviting 
laxities  of  Wimpole's  chair,  helping  himself 
towards  the  required  state  of  somnolence 
with  a  cigar  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
club's  best  brandy.  Freeston  was  in  another 
easy-chair,  which  he  had  drawn  up  near  it, 
with  a  table  containing  their  refreshments 
between  them. 

They  talked  in  low  voices,  and  presently 
Ponting  exhibited  surprise,  displeasure,  and 
some  confusion.  Presently  Freeston  left 
him,  and  he  composed  himself  hoggishly 
to  sleep,  but  before  he  had  quite  sunk  him- 
self into  oblivion  he  opened  his  eyes  once 
or  twice  and  looked  suspiciously  about  him. 
Nobody,  however,  appeared  to  be  taking 
any  notice  of  him,  and  he  soon  had  the 
room  almost  to  himself,  and  slept  soundly. 

I  have  said  that  Ponting  made  himself 
very  much  at  home  with  other  members 
of  the  club.  When  he  had  slept  off  his  lunch, 
he  was  always  ready  for  a  rubber  of  bridge 
or  for  conversation  with  whoever  might  be 
available  for  the  purpose.  He  was  not 
offensive   through    and   through.      It   was 


possible  to  talk  to  him  without  always 
remembering  that  one  woidd  rather  he 
had  not  been  there. 

When  he  awoke  later  on  that  afternoon, 
he  sat  up  and  looked  about  him.  In  the 
large  room  were  a  few  scattered  members, 
drinking  tea  and  reading,  but  in  the  smaller 
room  which  opened  out  of  it  was  a  group 
of  men  in  conversation,  towards  whom 
Ponting,  hoisting  himself  out  of  his  chair, 
made  his  way. 

Three  of  us  were  sitting  on  a  sofa  with 
its  back  towards  him,  and,  as  he  approached, 
Harland  was  saying :  "  Well,  I  never 
believed  a  word  of  it  before,  but  now  it  has 
happened  to  Ponting  too,  it  makes  you 
think  there's  something  in  it." 

A  whispered  word  of  warning  caused  him 
to  look  round  and  see  Ponting  just  behind 
him,  and  he  left  off  in  well-feigned  confusion . 

"  What's  that  about  Ponting  ?  " 

The  rubber  king  stood  beaming  down 
upon  us.  But  it  seemed  that  the  whole 
group  had  just  settled  to  go  down  to  the 
card-room,  and  to  his  surprise  he  was  left 
standing  there,  with  only  one  to  keep  him 
company. 

That  one  was  myself,  by  arrangement. 
"  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  a  rubber," 
said  Ponting,  in  a  tone  of  grievance.  "  But 
before  I  go  down,  what  were  you  all  talking 
about  just  now  ?  " 

"  We  were  talking  about  old  Wimpole," 
I  said,  and  rose  from  my  chair  as  if  to  close 
the  interview. 

"  No,  you  weren't ;  you  were  talking 
about  me,"  said  Ponting  in  his  own  inimit- 
able manner.  "  Harland  said  something 
about  something  happening  to  Ponting." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  have  it,"  I  said,  with 
a  natural  show  of  impatience  at  being  con- 
tradicted, "  we  were  saying  that  it  was  a 
curious  thing  that  Wimpole  had  been  telling 
everybody  his  secrets  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  now  you've  begun  to  let  out  yours. 
Now  I'm  going.    Good-bye." 

I  suppose  Ponting  stayed  upstairs  for  a 
few  minutes  to  digest  this,  but  he  must  have 
gone  into  the  card-room  almost  immediately 
after  I  had  left  the  club.  I  had  tapped  twice 
on  the  door  as  I  passed  it. 

The  rubber  had  not  yet  begun  when  he 
entered.  He  caught  Desmond  speaking  this 
time.  "  I  think  somebody  ought  to  tell 
Ponting  for  his  own  sake,"  he  was  saying. 

"  Oh,  he  wouldn't  believe  it,"  Harland 
managed  to  get  in  before  Ponting's  appear- 
ance set  them  once  more  busily  to  something 
thing  else. 
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"  You're  in  time  to  cut  in,  Ponting," 
said  Harland. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Ponting.  "  But,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  know  what  all  this  tommy-rot 
mystery  is  about.  What  shouldn't  I  believe 
if  I  was  told  ?    I  want  to  hear  it." 


has  appropriated.  But  you're  not.  He's  no 
more  right  to  it  than  I  have.  You  can  put 
up  your  funny  ghost  stories  to  somebody 
else." 

I  have  said  that  Ponting  had  shown 
rather  too  much  haste  in  claiming  the 
privileges  of  intimacy,  but  his  presumptions 
had  not  yet  been  met  w,ith  the  complete 
freedom  of  speech  which  intimacy  among 
men  involves.  They  were  thus  met  now. 
It  was  Harland  who  addressed  him. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Ponting,"  he  said,  in  the 
clear-cut  tones  of  an  Old  Bailey  barrister, 
and  emphasising  his  points  with  a  lean  fore- 
finger, "  if  you  weren't  a  bit  of  a  bounder, 
you'd  have  kept  clear  of  that  particular 
chair  when  you  saw  that  everybody  else 
had  given  it  up  to  a  man  twenty  years 
older  than  yourself,  and  a  better  man  than 


5  He  strolled  into  the  card-room  half  an  hour  before  dinner-time.' 


He  did  hear  it,  after  a  proper  show  of 
reluctance,  and  when  he  had  heard  it, 
he  laughed  contemptuously.  "  You  don't 
suppose  you're  going  to  take  me  in  with  that 
piffle,"  he  said.  kw  I  know  what  you're  up  to 
perfectly  well.  You  think  you're  going  to 
scars  me  out  of  that  chair  that  old  Wimpole 


you'll  ever  be.  You  haven't  been  talked  to 
about  it  because  we  weren't  quite  sure  that 
you'd  twigged  that  Wimpole  wanted  that 
particular  chair ;  also — and  please  mark 
this — because  Wimpole  has  a  great  many 
friends  in  this  club,  and  they  would  very 
much  rather  he  was  kept  out  of  the  beastly 
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chair  than  not.  We  know  that  there's  no 
harm  in  the  old  fellow,  but  we'd  rather 
that  new  members  didn't  catch  on  to  the 
mistakes  of  his  youth,  and  perhaps  spread 
them  about  to  damage  his  reputation.  As 
for  what  you  let  out  when  you're  dreaming 
in  that  particular  chair,  you  can  take  it 
from  me  that  we  don't  care  a  hang.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  even  useful  to  some  of  us,  as 
you  are  generally  supposed  to  have  made 
money  by  your  malpractices,  and  'you  may 
give  us  a  hint  or  two  if  we  listen  for  it. 
So  now  you've  got  it  straight.  We've  given 
you  your  warning.  If  you  don't  care  to  take 
it,  you  can  go  your  own  way,  and  be  hanged 
to  you." 

"  That's  pretty  plain  speaking,"  said 
Ponting,  with  a  scowl. 

"  It's  meant  to  be,"  said  Harland.  "  Are 
you  going  to  cut  in  or  not  ?  " 

Ponting  gulped  down  his  annoyance 
and  turned  a  card.  But  nobody  was  quite 
ready  to  play  yet. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  believe  it,"  said 
Williams.  "  It's  too  extravagant  to  be 
true.    These  things  don't  really  happen." 

"  Well,  it's  been  happening  for  years  to 
Wimpole  within  our  own  knowledge,"  said 
Harland.  "  I  don't  know  that  anybody 
else  has  given  it  a  chance  until  Ponting 
came.  It  seems  to  have  begun  to  happen 
to  him." 

"  Besides,"  said  Desmond,  "  there  was 
the  story  that  came  out  in  the  papers. 
Mannering  went  into  it,  you  know,  when  he 
first  joined  the  club,  and  heard  old  Wimpole 
prattling  in  his  sleep,  and  he  certainly 
traced  the  chair.  There's  no  doubt  about 
it's  having  come  from  Conway  House. 
Anybody  can  look  up  what  happened  there, 
if  he  chooses  to  take  the  trouble." 

"How  do  you  mean — look  it.  up?" 
inquired  Ponting.  "  What  did  happen  at 
Conway  House  ?  And  who  is  Mannering  ? 
I  don't  know  him." 

"  Mannering  is  special  correspondent  of 
The  Courier/'  said  Harland.  "  He  has  been 
abroad  somewhere  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  but  I  believe  he's  on  his  way 
back  now.  He  comes  here  often,  when 
he's  in  London,  and  you  can  ask  him 
for  yourself.  Only  I  shouldn't  advise 
you  to  hint  to  him  that  you  don't  believe 
what  he  says.  He's  the  fellow  who  kicked 
Wagenheim  down  the  stairs  of  his  own  office 
a  few  years  ago.  And  I  believe  Wagenheim 
had  quite  as  much  money  as  you  have, 
though  he's  lost  some  of  it  since." 

"  Ponting  knows  all  about  Wagenheim," 


put  in  Desmond.     "  He  mentioned  him  in 
his  sleep  this  afternoon." 

It  was  a  brilliant  unrehearsed  stroke. 
Ponting  looked  seriously  startled  for  the  first 
time.  Previously  he  had  only  looked  puzzled 
and  annoyed. 

"  A  fellow  talks  a  lot  of  nonsense  in  his 
sleep,  if  he  talks  at  all,"  he  said.  "  But  I 
didn't  know  I  did.  What  did  I  say  about 
Wagenheim  ?    I  hardly  know  him." 

This  was  obviously  a  lie.  "  I  didn't  catch 
what  you  said,"  said  Desmond.  "  I  wasn't 
listening.  I  just  heard  Wagenheim's  name. 
Come  on,  you  fellows.  I  didn't  come  down 
here  to  talk  all  the  afternoon." 

We  settled  down  to  our  bridge.  Ponting 
did  not  play  his  usual  confident,  rather 
aggressive  game.  We  had  given  him  some- 
thing to  think  about. 

But  he  boldly  ensconced  himself  in 
Wim pole's  chair  the  next  afternoon.  He 
was  not  yet  satisfied  that  we  were  not 
pulling  his  leg,  and  he  was  a  determined 
sort  of  fellow. 

He  came  down  to  the  card-room  when  he 
had  finished  his  nap,  and  we  all  looked  at 
him  askance,  as  if  we  were  rather  frightened 
of  him.  The  action  had  been  well  rehearsed. 
We  were  in  the  middle  of  a  hand,  but  that 
would  not  deter  Ponting  from  saying  any- 
thing that  he  had  to  say. 

""  Well,  you  fellows,"  he  asked,  in  jovial 
fashion,  (i  you  were  mostly  upstairs  when 
I  was  taking  my  little  nap.  Did  I  let  out 
anything  about  my  hideous  past  ?  " 

There  were  quick  glances,  indicating 
disinclination  to  come  to  close  terms  with 
Ponting,  and  Williams  said  in  an  annoyed 
voice  :  "  How  on  earth  can  I  play  a  hand 
with  you  talking  ?  " 

Ponting  sat  down  and  watched  the  play. 
During  its  progress  more  glances  were 
thrown  at  him,  but  with  obvious  reluctance 
to  catch  his  eye  in  return.  By  the  time  the 
hand  was  finished  he  had  lost  his  desire 
to  learn  what  it  was  that  he  had  let  out. 
Without  a  word  spoken  we  had  indicated 
that  it  was  something  that  had  startled 
and  shocked  us.  Ponting  was  plainly  nervous, 
but  we  allowed  him  gradually  to  recover 
himself.  We  did  not  want  him  frightened 
away.  There  was  more  in  it  now  than 
that  Wimpole  should  regain  his  chair  and 
keep  it  undisturbed.  For  Mannering  was 
to  appear  that  evening  and  take  a  hand 
in  the  performance. 

He  strolled  into  the  card-room  half  an 
hour  before  dinner-time,  when  it  was  fairly 
full.     But  play  was  stopped  at  two  tables 
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at  least  while  he  was  given  a  warm  greeting, 
as  one  who  had  removed  himself  too  long 
from  our  ken.  There  were  those  who  had 
dined  in  his  company  the  night  before,  but 
Ponting  was  not  one  of  them,  and  it  could 
never  have  entered  his  head  that  this  was 
not  Mannering's  first  appearance  among  his 
associates,  even  if  he  had  not  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  that  he  had  "just  landed." 

Ponting  happened  to  be  sitting  out  that 
rubber.  Things  went  well  for  us.  Mannering's 
mild  and  courteous  eye  rested  upon  him, 
and  gave  Harland  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing him  before  play  was  resumed. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  a  position  to 
observe  Ponting's  reception  of  the  intro- 
duction saw  his  resolution  arise  and  fix 
itself  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken  it. 
There  had  been  no  chance  of  collusion. 
He  would  get  the  story  out  of  Mannering 
before  there  could  be  any.  And  if  there 
was  no  story  to  get 

Yes,  to  those  who  were  in  the  stalls,  so 
to  speak,  it  was  the  sweetest  passage  of 
the  whole  performance  to  see  Ponting  rise 
and  suggest  to  Mannering  a  drink,  to  follow 
the  delicacy  of  Mannering's  slightly  sur- 
prised but  courteous  reception  of  the 
invitation,  and  to  watch  their  retreat 
together  to  a  sofa  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
where  they  could  talk  unheard.  It  was  like 
a  twenty-foot  putt  finding  its  desired  way 
to  the  very  middle  of  the  hole  ;  it  was  like 
the  far-travelled  echo  of  a  mountain  horn  ; 
it  was  like  all  perfect  response  of  Nature  to 
Nature's  law.  The  forces  had  been  gauged 
and  put  in  motion,  and  the  result  had 
immediately  followed. 

The  conversation  which  took  place  on 
the  sofa  lost  nothing  as  presently  recounted 
to  us  by  Mannering.  Ponting  began  by 
showing  a  gratifying  interest  in  his  late  ex- 
periences. He  showed  himself  patronisingly 
aware  of  who  Mannering  was,  and  took  care 
that  Mannering  should  know  who  lie  was. 
As  Mannering  affected  regretful  but  always 
polite  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  he  was 
forced  to  a  plainer  statement  of  his  wealth, 
and  the  rewards  it  had  gained  him  in  the 
way  of  houses  and  servants  and  motor-cars 
and  acquaintances  among  the  aristocracy, 
than  one  gentleman  usually  makes  to 
another.  Mannering  enjoyed  this  and 
encouraged  it.  When  Ponting  had  created 
the  right  impression,  so  that  Mannering 
would  be  pleased  to  pour  confidences  into 
the  ear  of  a  personage  so  well  worth  culti- 
vating, and  yet  so  agreeably  ready  to  be 
cultivated,  he  mentioned  various  members 


of  the  club  in  varying  terms  of  approbation, 
and  finally  came  to  Wimpole. 

"  That's  not  a  bad  old  fellow,"  he  said, 
"  but  there's  something  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand about  him." 

He  must  have  had  something  of  the  same 
experience  of  success  as  we  had  lately 
enjoyed  when  Mannering  rose  immediately 
to  his  bait  and  saved  him  further  effort  of 
inquiry. 

"  Ah,  you've  been  listening  to  him  talking 
in  his  sleep,"  he  said.  "  We've  all  got  used 
to  that  long  ago.  You'll  keep  it  to  yourself, 
of  course.  We're  tender  of  the  poor  old 
fellow's  weaknesses  here,  and  don't  want 
them  to  get  about." 

Ponting  did  not  say  that  he  had  not  heard 
Wimpole  talking  in  his  sleep.  We  meant 
that  he  should  do  so  on  his  own  initiative, 
and  that  we  should  be  there  to  watch  its 
effect  upon  him.  "  Somebody  said  something 
about  the  chair  he  goes  to  sleep  in,"  he  said. 
"  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  nonsense, 
but -" 

Mannering  hitched  himself  a  little  more 
confidentially  close  to  Ponting.  "  Well,  of 
course,  nobody  likes  to  admit  themselves 
impressed  by  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said. 
"  Wimpole  laughs  at  it  himself,  and  so  do 
a  good  many  more.  But  it  certainly  is  a 
very  curious  story.  As  a  newspaper  man,  I 
collected  information  about  it  some  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  written  up  here  and 
there.  I  could  have  told  a  better  story  than 
anybody,  because  I  knew  more.  But,  you 
see,  part  of  what  I  knew  would  have  reflected 
on  old  Wimpole,  and  I  didn't  want  that, 
so  I  dropped  it." 

"  What  was  the  story  ?  "  asked  Ponting. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  remember  all 
the  details  now.  I've  got  the  cuttings  from 
the  newspapers  somewhere." 

"  Oh,  you've  got  actual  printed  facts," 
said  Ponting.  He  seemed  to  think  this 
important. 

"  Yes  ;  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  some  of  them, 
if  you  like,"  said  Mannering. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Ponting  firmly. 

"  Very  well.  I'll  bring  some  to-morrow. 
But  I  can  tell  you  the  outlines  of  the  story 
now.  There  was  a  man  called  Milsom,  who 
lived  in  an  old  house  out  Blackheath  way. 
Conway  House  it  was  called.  It  was  a  large 
house  in  a  large  garden,  and  it  had  been  left 
to  him  by  a  relation,  with  all  its  contents, 
which  were  valuable,  and  included  a  good 
cellar  of  wine,  on  condition  that  he  lived 
there  for  a  certain  time  every  year.  Some 
money  went  with  it,  too,  and  this  fellow 
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Milsom  accepted  the  conditions,  though  he 
wasn't  the  sort  of  spark  that  would  much 
enjoy  living  so  far  away  from  the  pleasures 
of  the  town  as  Blackheath.  However,  he 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  during  his  enforced 
residence  he  used  to  get  lively  people  of  his 
own  kidney  to  come  and  make  merry  with 
him  at  Conway  House. 

"  One  of  Milsom 's  earliest  guests  was  a 
fellow  called  Mant,  whom  he'd  met  on  a 
racecourse.  Mant  went  to  sleep  in  a  chair 
after  dinner,  and  blurted  out  in  his  sleep, 
in  the  most  extraordinarily  detailed  way, 
the  account  of  a  racing  swindle  he  had  played 
upon  another  man  who  also  happened  to 
be  Milsom's  guest  that  evening.     They  taxed 

him    with   it  when   he   woke   up,   and 

Well,  for  our  purposes,  there's  an  end  of 
the  first  episode. 

"  The  second  followed  soon  after.  Another 
guest  of  Milsom's,  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten, went  to  sleep  in  the  same  chair, 
and  in  his  sleep  told  of  certain  happenings 
in  his  early  married  life.  His  wife  was  of  the 
company,   but  she  knew  nothing  of  those 

early  happenings,  and Well,  the  second 

episode  resulted  in  this  gentleman  being 
convicted  of  bigamy." 

"  Have  you  got  all  this  down  in  print  ?  " 
interrupted  Ponting. 

Mannering  looked  at  him  and  said  gently 
and  rather  hesitatingly  :  "..  I  told  you — 
didn't  I  ? — that  I  should  bring  you  the 
newspaper  accounts  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Ponting  hurriedly.  "  I 
didn't  mean  that  I  didn't  believe  you.  But 
it's  a  most  extraordinary  story." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  so  very  extraordinary 
so  far,"  said  Mannering.  "  But  this  happened 
five  times,  or  possibly  six — I  can't  quite 
remember—  and,  of  course,  all  the  revelations 
were  not  so  startling.  One  of  them,  however, 
was  from  a  man  who  had  committed  a 
burglary.  Milsom  had  a  sweet  lot  of 
friends  ;  they  seem  to  have  blackmailed 
this  one  when  they  found  that  his  swag 
had  been  heavy." 

"  That's  three  crimes  out  of  six  con- 
fessions," said  Ponting,  suspicion  returning 
to  him. 

"  It  was  four  by  the  time  it  came  to  an 
end,"  said  Mannering  unflinchingly.  "  And 
the  last  was  murder.  Milsom  himself  was 
murdered.  The  suspected  murderer  was 
given  much  drink,  and  went  to  sleep  in  the 
fatal  chair.  He  knew  nothing  about  its 
peculiar  qualities.  He  confessed  and  was 
eventually  hanged.  Excuse  me ;  there's 
a  table  up.     I  shall  have  time  for  a  rubber 


before  dinner.    I'll  bring  you  those  cuttings 
to-morrow." 

fc<  Haven't  you  rather  overdone  it  ?  "  we 
asked  Mannering,  when  we  had  delightedly 
swallowed  and  digested  his  account  of  the 
conversation. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  said.  "If  a  story  is 
worth  telling,  it  is  worth  telling  well." 

"  And  what  about  the  cuttings  ?  " 

"  I  have  the  cuttings  with  me,"  said 
Mannering,  "  though  it  wouldn't  have  done 
to  show  them  to  Ponting  at  this  stage. 
I  am  rather  proud  of  the  cuttings.  I 
attended  to  them  this  morning.  There  is 
nothing  much  doing  in  the  composing-room 
of  The  Courier  before  the  afternoon,  and 
I  have  friends  among  the  compositors.  I 
shall  add  one  or  two  to-morrow,  as  my 
invention  has  slightly  overstepped  these  in 
conversation  with  Ponting." 

He  showed  us  the  cuttings.  He  must 
have  taken  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  the  com- 
positors and  printers  must  have  taken  a 
pride  in  helping  him.  There  were  about 
half  a  dozen  of  them,  long  and  short,  in 
different  types  and  on  different  sorts  of 
paper.  No  one  could  have  told  that  they 
had  all  been  printed  that  morning,  unless 
by  trying  to  smudge  off  the  ink,  which 
it  would  hardly  occur  to  Ponting  to  do. 
There  was  printed  matter  on  the  other  side 
of  them,  and  on  the  edges  which  the  scissors 
had  not  cut  quite  clean  to  the  column. 

Mannering's  genius  had  impelled  him  to 
this  perfection.  It  must  have  taken  him  all 
the  morning  to  write  up  his  stuff  in  different 
styles  and  see  to  its  suitable  production  in 
print.  He  assured  us,  however,  that  it  would 
all  come  in  useful  by  and  by.  "  There'll  be 
a  whole  chapter  to  it  in  my  Reminiscences," 
he  said,  "  and  Ponting  himself  will  provide 
the  latter  part  of  the  story.  This  is  a  rag 
that  is  worth  carrying  out." 

The  only  weak  point  was  that  there  was 
nothing  to  show  from  what  papers  or  of 
what  dates  the  cuttings  were.  It  is  unusual 
for  a  newspaper  man  not  to  annotate  his 
collected  material.  But  Mannering  said 
that  if  he  had  tried  to  fake  these,  Ponting 
could  have  upset  the  whole  performance  by 
reference  to  a  single  newspaper  file.  He 
was  hardly  likely  to  question  the  genuineness 
of  such  a  collection.  There  was  even  one 
on  pink  paper  and  another  on  faint  green. 

Mannering  had  left  the  cuttings  for 
Ponting  in  an  envelope,  and  he  read  them 
after  lunch  over  his  coffee  and  cigar.  We 
saw  him  doing  so,  and  his  face  was  a  study. 

He  had  been  so  far  influenced,  even  before 
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this  clinching  evidence,  that  he  had  not 
put  himself  into  Wimpole's  chair,  but  into 
another  one  not  far  removed  from  it.  By 
and  by  he  settled  himself,  with  heavings 
and  adjustments  of  his  large  body,  to  his 
afternoon  sleep.  At  this  point,  old  Wimpole, 
informed  that  the  moment  had  come, 
entered  the  room,  and,  with  a  wink  of 
perfect  understanding  and  enjoyment,  took 
his  chair  and  disposed  himself  to  rest. 
Ponting  half  raised  a  sleepy  lid  p,nd  then 


closed  it  ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that 
his  attention  was  aroused,  and  his  closed 
eyes  were  only  intended  to  disguise  it. 

Wimpole  lost  no  time.  He  had  not  been 
ostensibly  asleep  for  two  minutes  before  he 
began  to  mutter.  Ponting's  eyelids  twitched, 
but  remained  closed.  Then  Wimpole  spoke, 
in  a  low  but  quite  audible  voice,  with  pauses 
between  the  sentences,  and  went  on  for  about 
five  minutes,  after  which  he  subsided,  and 
I  believe— though  this  he  denies — actually 


<  The  two  men  reclined  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  both  of  them  pretending  to  be  asleep,  and 

Wimpole  possibly  being  so. ' 
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went  to  sleep,  habit  being  too  strong  for 
him. 

Long  before  he  had  finished  speaking, 
Ponting  had  ceased  all  real  pretence  of 
sleeping  himself,  though  he  still  kept  his 
eyes  rather  painfully  closed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  put  down  in 
cold  print  the  details  of  moral  depravity 
disclosed  by  Wimpole  during  those  rich 
tense  minutes  before  sleep  overcame  him. 
If  he  had  been  guilty  of  half  the  mis- 
demeanours with  which  he  unblushingly 
charged  himself,  he  would  have  been  totally 
unfit  for  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  would  have  walked  the  earth  with  a 
load  on  his  conscience  that  must  have 
reflected  itself  on  the  clean  pink  of  his  white- 
fringed  face.  His  invention  could  not  have 
been  beaten  by  Mannering,  and  the  bland 
unconsciousness  of  his  innocent  old  visage, 
as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes 
peacefully  shut,  and  poured  out  that  stark 
confession  of  depravity,  was  a  sight  I  would 
hardly  have  missed  for  any  other  that  has 
come  my  way. 

When  it  was  all  over,  Ponting  still 
affected  oblivion.  The  two  men  reclined 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  both  of 
them  pretending  to  be  asleep,  and  Wimpole 
possibly  being  so.  We  left  them  there,  and 
presently  Wimpole  came  down  to  the 
card-room  to  receive  our  congratulations, 
which  were  very  freely  offered  him.  Ponting 
had  left  the  club. 

He  did  not  appear  again  for  a  few  days. 
Then  he  came  in  to  lunch,  rather  late,  as 
usual,  and  after  lunch  went  upstairs  for 
his  customary  refreshment,  but  did  not 
take  it  in  Wimpole's  chair. 

The  play  had  been  played  out,,  but  its 
conclusion  would  lack  something  without 
a  word  from  Ponting.  Perhaps  it  wras  a 
trifle  crude  on  my  part  to  try  to  get  it  from 
him,  while  he  was  still  in  the  imbibing  pre- 
slumber  stage,  by  saying :  "By  the  by, 
Ponting,  you  won't  mention  anything  of 
what    old    Wimpole    let    out    the    other 


afternoon,  will   you  1      You're   one  of   us 
now,  and  we  must  keep  it  to  ourselves." 

He  looked  up  at  me  out  of  a  saurian  eye 
and  lied  clumsily.  "  I  didn't  hear  Wimpole 
say  anything,"  he  said. 

So  I  had  to  leave  it  at  that.  Wimpole 
would  occupy  his  chair  undisturbed  for  the 
future,  but  that  desirable  end  to  our  labours 
had  somehow  shrunk  in  importance. 

We  were  talking  in  the  smaller  room 
when  Ponting  finished  his  sleep  and  joined 
us.  Mannering  was  there.  "  Have  you 
finished  with  those  cuttings  I  lent  you  the 
other  day  ?  "  he  asked  Ponting. 

"  I've  got  them  here,"  said  Ponting,  and 
fished  them  out  of  his  breast-pocket. 

"  Thanks  !  "  said  Mannering..  "  It's  a 
funny  story,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  a  very  funny  story,"  said  Ponting. 
"  How  did  that  chair  come  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  bought  at  auction.  We'd 
had  it  some  years  before  I  connected  it  in 
my  mind  with  that  story  you've  been  read- 
ing. Then  I  found  out  from  a  steward  who 
had  left  that  it  had  really  come  from  Conway 
House.  He'd  bought  it  himself  at  the  sale. 
It's  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  of 
the  story." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  said  Ponting 
"  The  most  extraordinary  fact  I've  struck 
about  it  is  that  I  should  have  missed  it  all 
in  the  papers  last  week." 

"  Last  week  ?  "  echoed  Mannering. 

"  Yes.  There  were  last  Wednesday's 
Market  Reports  on  the  other  side  of  one  of 
those  cuttings  you  lent  me.  I'd  had  an 
idea  you  said  it  had  all  happened  years  ago." 

He  looked  at  us  with  bland  unconcern, 
and  we  looked  back  at  him  as  he  added  : 
"  I  say,  don't  you  think  old  Wimpole  ought 
to  be  locked  up  ?  " 

Then  we  all  laughed,  except  Ponting,  who 
continued  to  look  bland  and  inquiring. 

So  it  was  Ponting  who  scored  in  the  end. 
But  he  left  Wimpole  his  chair  after  that, 
and  turned  out  not  such  a  bad  fellow  when 
we'd  trained  him  a  little  further. 
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Mother:   Bobbie,  your  Aunt  Edith  has  got  a  new  little  baby  boy.    I  shall  be  his  aunt,  Daddie  his 
uncle,  and  you  will  be  his  little  cousin. 

Bobbie:    My  word,  Mummie,  hasn't  he  been  quick  in  deciding  who's  to  be  which? 
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A   PIGMIES'   WORLD. 
By  R.  D,  C    Graham. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  tall  man — I  mean  the 
really  tall  man,  like  myself,  who  can  give  three 
inches  or  so  to  a  couple  of  yard-measures — 
is  born  under  an  unlucky  star.  Our  undersized 
civilisation  has  no  place  for  him.  His  life 
is  beset  with  snares  and  pitfalls. 

The  dwarfs  who  set  up  sheds,  outhouses, 
garages,  conservatories,  and  so  on,  for  their 
fellow-dwarfs,  ignore  the  possibility  that  their 
puny  structures  may  sometimes  be  entered 
by  full-grown  men  (see  above).  Against  the 
ludicrously  low  doorways  such  an  one,  if  he 
relaxes  his  vigilance  for  an  instant,  will  strike 
his  head  with  cruel  force.  Any  manikins 
present  proffer  hollow  sympathies,  while 
inwardly  they  deride  his  clumsiness.  Now  you 
know  why  tall  men  almost  invariably  stoop. 
It  is  another  example  of  Nature's  sovereign 
law  of  self-protection.  If  we  walked  upright, 
broken  pates  would  very  soon  bring  about  the 
extinction  of  our  worthy  brotherhood.  I  may 
tell  you  that  some  of  the  splendid  fellows 
are  accustomed,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
against  the  day's  perils,  to  perform  helpful 
exercises  each  morning  before  dressing.  They 
walk    briskly    through    cardboard     doorways 


with  lintels  that  can  be  placed  as  low  as  four 
feet  from  the  ground. 

My  unhappy  friend  Percy,  who  excels  me 
by  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  has  a  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  skull,  is  numbered  among  these 
prudent  ones.  Yet  once  irreparable  disaster 
overtook  him.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  engaged 
to  Angela,  a  charming  girl.  In  an  evil  hour 
she  asked  him  to  make  an  adjustment  to  heT 
bicycle.  As  he  was  entering  the  cycle-shed, 
she  called  his  attention  to  something  or  other. 
The  bonds  of  wise  habit  were  for  a  moment 
loosed ;  he  raised  his  head  quickly.  .  .  .  So 
acute  were  the  pain  and  the  shock  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  brief  but  pungent  comment. 
Angela,  as  I  have  the  story,  shrieked,  put  her 
fingers  to  her  ears,  and  at  once  broke  off  the 
engagement.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  she  was 
a  bishop's  niece,  and,  moreover,  this  deplorable 
incident  took  place  before  1914.  In  similar 
circumstances  the  post-War  maiden,  as  I 
assure  Percy,  would  be  less  shocked  than 
interested. 

Shall  I  refer  to  our  preposterous  predicament 
as  "  out-sizes "  in  the  matter  of  boots  and 
shirts  and  hats  and  gloves  ?  Need  I  speak 
of  beds  from  which  our  toes  protrude  if  we 
lie  at  full  length,  or  boats  which  can  only  be 
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rowed  if  we  have  the  seats  somewhere  under 
our  knees  ?     (Shouts  of  "  No  !  ") 

The  long  man  does  not,  as  I  believe,  enter  a 
tea-shop  unless  obliged  to  do  so  by  force  majeure. 
Personally  I  can  never  shake  off  the  fear  that, 
after  patronising  one,  I  may  figure  in  police 
court  proceedings.  As  I  thread  my  way 
between  the  crowded  tables,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that,  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  several  inoffensive 
customers  will  receive  shrewd  buffets.  Then 
I  sit  down  very  nervously  and  stretch  out  my 
legs  a  couple  of  inches  or  so.  When  my 
cramped  attitude  brings  on  "  pins  and  needles," 
I  push  back  the  chair  to  give  myself  a  little 


man  whose  job  it  is  to  design  motor-' buses,  and 
that  his  heart  will  be  touched  by  the  spectacle 
of  my  supreme  discomfort.  Consider,  too, 
the  difficult  point  of  conduct  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  The  most  self-denying  member  of 
our  fellowship  may  well  hesitate  before  giving  up 
his  seat  at  the  behest  of  chivalry.  Ladies, 
the  tall  man  who,  in  a  'bus,  stands  that  you  may 
sit,  deserves  a  more  gracious  smile  of  thanks 
(if  any)  than  that  bestowed  on  the  ordinary 
diminutive  person.     Please  see  to  it. 

We  are  seriously  handicapped  by  our  inches, 
too,  in  regard  to  what  used  to  be  called  "  push 
and  go."     Who  are  the  people  filled  with  the 


OVEIUIEAKD    AT    OUIi    LOCAL    MUSEUM. 


Visitor  to   Museum:    1  have  been  looking  for  a  skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     Is  there  one  here? 

Attendant:    No,  madam.     We  never  had  one. 

Visitor  :    How  odd !     I  was  in  another  town  last  week,  where  they  have  a  fine  one  in  their  museum  ! 


more  room,  and  it  comes  in  violent  contact  with 
somebody  else's  chair,  or  a  pet  dog,  or  another 
table  laden  with  crockery.  This  depresses 
my  moral  out  of  sight,  so  that,  when  I  am  asked 
to  pass  the  scones,  I  shall  probably  do  something 
foolish  with  the  hot- water  jug. 

But  it  is  inside  a  motor- 'bus,  where  there  is 
"  standing  room  only,"  that  one  feels  most 
sorry  for  oneself.  One's  neck  is  bent  over 
almost  at  right  angles,  and  how  wearisome  a 
posture  that  is,  nobody  can  understand  who  has 
not  perforce  adopted  it  from  Trafalgar  Square 
to  Finsbury  Park.  I  am  always  hoping  that 
among  my  fellow -passengers  there  may  be  a 


"get  on  or  get  out"  spirit,  avIio  dash  about 
carving  out  careers  and  becoming  liable  to 
colossal  super- taxes  ?  Not  those,  alas  !  who 
have  large  frames  to  manage,  and  are  left  with 
very  little  surplus  energy.  Far  more  congenial 
to  their  temperament  has  always  been  "  the 
book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough." 

The  tall  man's  sole  privilege  is  that  of  looking 
with  ease  over  the  heads  of  the  rest  of  humanity. 
Yet  even  this  is  a  misfortune  in  disguise,  for 
he  is  tempted  to  stand  about  in  crowds,  a 
thoroughly  bad  habit. 

A  pigmies'  world  !  Some  day,  perhaps,  \vc 
shall   rebel.     There  will   be   formed   a   League 


HOPE    SPRINGS    ETERNAL. 


Cr.uu  Bore:   I  say,  old  man,  Iiavc  I  told  you  the  last  thing  my  youngster  said  this  morning? 
Victim  :   I  sincerely  hope  so  ! 


W»<<   H  *W 


SECOND    NATUUtt. 


Farmer's  Wife  (on  front  seat  on  top  of  London  'bus) :   Put  th'  umbrella  down,  John,  .and  look  where 
be  goin',  or  we'll  be  nmnm'  into  summat ! 
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of  the  Oppressed  tJbigthy,  and  we  shall  migrate 
to  a  far  land  and  build  us  a  fair  and  spacious 
city.  Under  the  severest  penalties,  no  doorway 
shall  be  less  than  seven  feet  high.  We  shall 
be  able  to  visit  places  of  entertainment  with 
the  happy  certainty  that  the  seats  will  give 
us  ample  leg-space.  As  the  rule,  instead  of 
the  blessed  exception,  the  baths  in  our  bath- 
rooms will  permit  us  to  submerge  ourselves 
all  in  one  piece  without  having  the  water  up 
to  the  taps.  And  we  shall  shut  out  everyone 
under  six  feet,  all  the  restless,  hustling  people, 
and  carry  on  undisturbed  with  our  lotus- 
eating. 


A  new  small-holder  was  negotiating  with  a 
horse-dealer.      "  I    am,"     he    said,    "  not     so 


LOVE    AND    THE    'FLU. 

Wrapped  in  blankets,  oh,  my  dearest,  1  am  writing 

this  to  thee ! 
Though    I   failed    to    call  last    evening,    think  not 

bitterly  oi  me! 
I  was  seized  with  influenza  in  the  middle  of  my  tea : 
It  was  best  we  shouldn't  meet,  dear  —  best  for  you 

and  best  for  me. 

Honeyed  speeches  are  beyond   me,   for  my   voice  is 

but  a  croak; 
Feet  that  fain   would   fly   to  meet   thee,     now    in 

mustard  are  in  suak. 
And  your  little  curly  head,  dear,  can't  repose  upon 

my  vest, 
For  a  hot  and -bulky  plaster  now  adorns  my   manly 

chest. 

Eyes  once   bright  that  gazed   in   thine,    dear,  now 
are  sinking  in  my  head, 


CLUB    BOREDOM. 


New  Member  :    Yes,  sir,  forty  years  ago  to-day  I  came  to  this  town  a  "barefooted  lad. 
Bored  Veteran  :    How  very  interesting !    And— er— how  many  pairs  of  shoes  have  you  now ' 


particular  about  speed,  but  I  must  have  a  gentle 
horse  for  my  wife  to  ride.  Will  you  guarantee 
this  horse  to  be  safe  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  dealer.  "  He's  a 
regular  lady's  hoise." 

"  You  are  sure  he's  not  afraid  of  anything  ?  " 
asked  the  would-be  purchaser  anxiously,  and 
for  the  tenth  time. 

Whereupon  the  dealer  assumed  an  air  of 
reflection. 

"  Well,  there  is  one  thing  that  he  has  always 
appeared  to  be  afraid  of  since  I  got  him,"  he 
admitted  conscientiously.  "  It  seems  as  if  he's 
scared  to  death  for  fear  someone  might  say 
*  Whoa  ! '  and  he  not  hear  it." 


And  the  nose  you  knew  as   Grecian,    tinted  is  with 

fiery  red. 
imps  invisible  are  sticking  red-hot  needles  in  my 

skin ; 
Shivers  seize  upon  my  backbone,  wheels  are  going: 

round  within. 

I  shall  have  to  miss  the  play,  dear,  which  we  booked 

for  in  advance, 
And  you'll  have  to  take  your  mother  when  you  go 

to  Jones's  dance. 
While  the  dry  champagne  is  flowing,  think  about 

this  poor  old  bean, 
Quaffing   quarts   of   toast  and    water    mixed    with 

tincture  of  quinine. 

It.  IT,  Roberts. 
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THE  ONE-FROCK  GIRL. 
By  Ji,  11.  Roberts. 

Whenever  I  select  a  nice  book  all  about 
pirates  and  smugglers,  or  other  works  with 
no  moral  to  speak  of,  to  present-  to  one 
of  the  rising  generation,  I  always  feel  a 
great  pity  for  myself,  as  I  think  of  the  stories 
my  kind  parents  and  guardians  provided  for 
me  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Morals  were  scattered  about  their  pages  with 
reckless  prodigality,  and  most  of  the  cheerful 
people  came  to  a  bad  end. 

Although  I  always  managed  to  counteract 
the  evil  effects  of  these  tales  with  surreptitious 
doses  of  Dickens,  I  still  remember  one  that  had 


as  I  remember,  they  simply  closed  the  froat 
door. 

But  what  annoyed  this  man  was  the  fact 
that  his  giddy  child  had  told  him  he'd  got  a 
valentine.  Of  course  it  was  a  bit  rough  on  him, 
but  how  was  she  to  know  ?  Anyway,  he  per- 
sisted in  regarding  her  henceforth  as  the  author 
of  his  ruin,  and  always  gazed  on  her  with  "  a 
cold,  fixed  look,"  wouldn't  kiss  her  good-night, 
and  acted  generally  as  an  oppressive  old  idiot. 

The  ancestral  home,  together  with .  a  few 
packs  of  hounds  and  innumerable  hunters,  was 
sold  up.  The  old  butler  did  his  best  to  avert 
the"  catastrophe  by  bringing  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime — a  few  paltry  thousands — and  laying 


TOO    LATE. 


Old  Lady:  Why  don't  you  make  your  little  brother  come  out  of  that  water  and  take  him  home? 
He'll  catch  cold. 
Small  Boy:   He's  got  a  cold  already,  lady. 


a  gloomy  fascination  for  me.  Hear  a  tabloid 
version  of  it. 

A  stern  parent  was  seated  in  his  study  one 
fourteenth  of  February,  when  his  little  daughter, 
aged  nine,  skipped  in  with  a  letter,  exclaiming, 
"  Here's  a  valentine  for  you,  papa !  "  and 
skipped  out  again,  after  being  reproved  for  her 
levity.  The  letter  was  from  his  bankers  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  ruined. 

This  has  often  struck  me  as  being  an  excep- 
tional act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
in  question.  I  once  had*  one  and  sixpence,  the 
remains  of  a  long- suffering  "  current  account," 
in  a  bank  that  went  wrong.  They  never  had 
the  decency  to  write  to  me  about  it ;    so  far 


them  at  his  master's  feet,  and  got  sacked  on  the 
spot  for  his  pains. 

Let  us  now  weep  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
crushed  and  broken  gentleman  retiring  to  a 
hovel,  containing  some  twenty-four  rooms, 
situated  in  the  slums  of  Kensington,  with  only 
three  maid-servants  and  his  two  daughters. 

There  he  lived  on  the  remnants  of  his  fortune — 
Heaven  only  knows  what  he  was  worth  before 
the  fatal  smash — spending  his  time  brooding 
over  his  infernal  luck.  It  seems  to  me  that  even 
an  agency  for  coals  would  have  served  to  take 
his  mind  off  his  troubles  a  bit,  but  he  preferred 
to  wallow  in  gloomy  retrospection.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Angela,  kept  house  for  him.    She  was 
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a  "sweet,  loving,  clinging  creature"  of  nineteen 
Bummers,  the  image  of  her  deceased  mother. 

I  fail  to  remember  any  satisfactory  mother 
in  these  tales — either  they  were  chronic  invalids 
suffering  from  a  mysterious  and  wasting 
disease,  or  they  died  to  slow  hymn  tunes  about 
the  third  chapter. 

Angela's  chief  duties  consisted  in  cutting 
down  the  tradesmen's  bills  and  keeping  the 
author  of  the  valentine  joke  out  of  the  sight 
of  her  infuriated  parent. 

The  feats  of  domestic  economy  performed 
by  the  sweet  and  clinging  one  were  little  short 
of  marvellous.  Her  one  frock,  for  instance,  was 
first  worn  right  side  out,  and  then  dyed,  and 
afterwards  turned  and  worn  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  then  dyed  again. 

Her  father,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
a  new  dress  every  time,  reproached  her  for  her 
reckless  extravagance,  whereupon  she  fled  to 
her  room  and  wept.  But  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  economy  were  distinctly  original.  One 
day  he  noticed  a  dish  of  summer  fruit  on  the 
table — probably  half  a  pound  of  strawberries 
at  fourpence — and,  pointing  to  it,  exclaimed 
with  withering  scorn  :  "  Cannot  we  do  without 
that  ?  "  After  about  fifteen  chapters  of  similar 
harrowing  details,  the  inevitable  young  man 
made  his  appearance.    This  is  how  it  happened. 

Angela  was  actually  asked  to  a  part}1  by 
"  the  lady  opposite."  The  invitation  was  re- 
ceived with  inward  flutterings,  but  she  said : 
"  I  shall  ask  dear  papa  if  I  may  go.  If  dear 
papa  says  '  Yes,'  I  will  turn  my  frock  once  more 
and  go.  If  dear  papa  says  '  No,'  I  shall  spend 
the  evening  at  home  weeping." 

As  it  happened,  she  caught  papa  in  a  generous 
mood.  "  Never  shall  it  be  said,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  I  stood  in  the  way  of  my  children's 
innocent  pleasures.  It  will  cost  nothing.  Go, 
my  child  !  "  She  went,  wearing  her  dress  with 
the  summer  side  outwards,  relieved  at  the  neck 
and  wrists  by  touches  of  old  lace,  once  the 
property  of  her  mamma. 

Thus  arrayed,  she  outshone  everyone  else  at 
the  party,  although  there  were  several  expensive 
Paris  gowns  present.  Enchanted  youths  flocked 
to  her  side,  her  heart  and  her  programme  were 
soon  full.  The  owner  of  a  noble  brow  and  brown 
curly  locks  took  her  in  to  supper  and  saw  her 
home.  Might  he  call  on  her  ?  Yes,  if  dear  papa 
saw  no  objection.  The  youth,  blissfully  ignorant 
of  papa's  highly  -  strung  nature,  sought  an 
interview  with  him. 

I  regret  to  say  papa  was  extremely  rude. 
Questioned  as  to  his  financial  position,  the  young 
man  admitted  he  was  only  in  receipt  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  pension  from  a  grateful  Government.  On 
hearing  this,  the  outraged  parent  turned  up 
his  eyes  and  requested  the  ceiling  to  inform 
him  what  he  had  done  that  a  pauper  from 
Somerset  House  should  demand  his  daughter's 
hand  of  him.  He  then  became  white  and  speech- 
less, and  pointed  to  the  door,  subsequently 
cutting  short  a  touching  farewell  on  the  hall  mat. 

After  this  episode  Angela  took  all  the  flounces 


off  her  frock  and  had  it  dyed  black,  her  average 
tearfall  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per 
week, 

^She  soon  discovered  with  resigned  satisfac- 
tion that  the  family  wasting  complaint  had 
got  a  good  hold  upon  her.  Fortunately,  before 
it  had  gone  too  far,  her  faithful  swain,  who 
must  have  been  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  made  a  brilliant 
discovery.  He  founcf  out  that  her  papa  was 
not  ruined,  after  all,  the  mistake  having  arisen 
through  the  carelessness  of  a  junior  clerk  in 
adding  up  the  bank's  balance-sheet. 

His  next  interview  was  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. The  family  estates  were  repurchased, 
including  the  identical  hounds  and  hunters. 


THE    ALTERNATIVE. 

«  "  What  time's  the  next  train  to  Ditchfiold  V  " 
"Two-thirty." 

"  Oh,  ain't  there  one  before  that?  " 
"Three  or  four,  if  yon  like  to  wait  until  to-morrow 
morning." 

Father  grew  comparatively  cheerful.  He 
even  condescended  to  kiss  the  valentine  culprit 
on  the  brow,  and  went  so  far  as  to  make  one 
or  two  ghastly  jokes,  which  were  received  with 
chastened  hilarity  by  the  family. 

Angela  married  and  lived  in  one  wing  of  the 
ancestral  castle,  while  the  practical  joker,  now 
budding  into  womanhood,  took  the  old  gentle- 
man in  hand. 

I  should  like  to  mention  that,  by  special  desire, 
Angela  was  married  in  the  old  frock,  recon- 
structed for  the  last  time  as  on  the  party  night. 
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Her  Pearls 


caused    a    flutter    of    excitement    amongst    her 
friends  and  acquaintances. 


T 


HE  wonderful  necklet   was    the   centre   of 
attraction  and  admiration. 


SHE    rejoiced    in    arousing   their    curiosity — 
but    finally    imparted    her    secret.      They 
were  not  real,  as  all    believed — they   were 
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MANANA. 

Rapidly  a  day  approaches,  one  of  labour  and  unrest. 
Looming  nearer,  it  arouses  strange  emotions  in  my 

breast. 
Ail  my  new  good  resolutions   on  that  day  are   to 

commence, 
And    my   actions   will    be   guided    by    the   laws    of 

common-sense. 

Then  I  take  to  early  rising,  and  forego  my  cigarette, 
And  instead  of  drinking  whisky  find   that  water's 

|ust  as  wet; 
Pay  the    bills   so  long  outstanding;    do  the   deeds 

now  left  undone. 
Rivalling  the  Village  Blacksmith,  I  shall  owe  not 

anyone. 


One  evening  her  husband  was  one  of  seven 
distinguished  professional  men  who  were  to 
speak  before  a  scientific  society  consisting  of 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

His  speech  was  clear,  free  from  the  absent- 
minded  murmurs  which  sometimes  interspersed 
his  discourse,  and  as  he  seated  himself  there 
were  bursts  of  applause...  .  .  But  suddenly  his 
wife's  cheek  crimsoned. 

"Did  you  see  anything  amusing  about  the 
close  of  my  address,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  the 
Professor,  as  they  started  for  home.  "  It 
seemed  as  if  I  heard  sounds  suggestive  of 
merriment  about  me." 

"I  don't  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Trotter,  who  up 
to  that  time   had  maintained  the  silence   of 


A    MISLEADING    APPEARANCE. 


Small  Boy  (to  man  who  is  trying  to  weigh  himself  on  a  broken  machine   which   only   shows   np; 
to  eight  stone):   Why,  sir,  you  must  be  'ollow ! 


When  I  sacrifice  my  vices  in  this  mighty  holocaust, 
Shall  1  get  much  consolation  for  the  pleasures  1 

have  lost? 
On  attaining  that  perfection  which  is  now  to  be  my 

goal, 
Shall  1  like  the  titillation  of  my  shining  aureole? 
Yet   I  face  the  future  bravely  while  I   twiddle  both 

my  thumbs; 
For  that  day  is  called  "to-morrow,"  and  to=morrow 
t  never  comes. 

Shum-Shum, 


despair,  "  for  of  all  the  people  who  applauded 
your  address,  you,  with  your  head  in  "the  air 
and  your  chair  tilted  sidewise,  clapped  the 
loudest  and  longest !  " 


Whenever  Professor  Trotter  was  invited  to 
speak  in  public,  his  wife  suffered  anxiously.  If 
she  succeeded  in  starting  him  for  the  platform 
properly  clothed  and  with  his  notes  in  his 
hands,  some  of  her  cares  vanished,  but  not  all 
of  them- 


The  constable  of  a  certain  idyllic  little 
village,  a  man  of  exceeding  good  nature,  found 
it  necessary  to  lock  up  three  tramps  who  had 
strayed  into  his  jurisdiction.  Shortly  after 
the  arrest  he  was  met  by  the  mayor  of  the 
village,  who,  observing  the  constable  hurrying 
down  the  main  street,  asked  : 

"  Where  are  you  going,  constable  ?  " 
"Oh,"  explained  the  constable,  "the  three 
tramps  I  just  locked  up  want  to  play  bridge, 
and  I'm  out  hunting  for  a  fourth ! " 
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THE    START. 
By  «7.  JE?.   V'heeltvrifflit. 

The  Tube  was  full  to  bursting.  Every  strap 
held  its  full  complement  of  paws.  I  clung  to 
someone  who  was  clinging  to  a  strap.  That 
someone  turned  on  me  a  surprised  face. 
Behold,  it  was  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  a  clergyman. 

44  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  a  house  to 
let  ?  "  I  asked  him  quickly,  to  get  it  in  first.  I 
really  want  a  house  terribly,  because  in  one 
calendar  week  from  now  Pauline,  the  little 
Paulette,  and  I  will  be  homeless. 

"  Well — er — a — um— there's  a  man  in  my 
parish Dear  me  !     Here  is  my  station." 


christened  by  a  predecessor  "  Mon  Repos."  It 
is  our  repose  for  only  six  more  days. 

A  ring.  Wilkinson  was  announced,  beaming. 
Pauline  mixed  him  a  stiff  cup  of  cocoa,  "  To 
brighten  chess,"  she  murmured,  as  she  handed 
it  to  him.  When  it  had  gurgled  down  behind 
his  Adam's  apple,  I  ventured  again — 

"  Did  you  say  you  know  someone  who  has 
a  furnished  house  to  let  ?  " 

"  A — er — h'm — oh "     Wilkinson    is    not 

very  eloquent  without  his  notes,  but  finally 
he  admitted  there  was  a  man  in  his  parish  who 
had  a  house — five  bed,  two  sitting,  bath  h.  and  c. 
This  man  was  leaving  for  America — called  away 
by  cable — and  he  regretted  he  had  no  time  to 


£v?^<^ 


JUST    AS    WELL    TO    KNOW. 

Sportsman  (more  used  to  motors):    Here,  I  say,  which  rein  works  the  brake? 


He  cast  off  from  the  strap  and  made  convulsive 
movements  towards  the  exit.  I  was  left  without 
visible  means  of  support,  and  also  in  a  state 
of  palpitating  excitement  as  regards  his  inter- 
rupted sentence.  Clutching  a  perfect  stranger 
round  the  neck,  I  sent  a  hoarse  whisper  after 
him  :    "  Come  in  this  evening — chess  !  " 

Wilkinson  would  go  anywhere  for  a  game  of 
chess.  He  turned  his  head,  made  a  pathetic 
effort  to  nod,  but  caught  his  chin  on  a  hat-pin, 
and  the  infuriated  conductor  pushed  him  off 
the  car  bleeding. 

***** 

It    was    evening    at    our    cottage,    inaptly 


find  a  tenant,  though  he  would  be  away  six 
months  or  more. 

I  could  hardly  breathe.  Pauline  was  pale. 
I  got  out  my  note-book,  trying  to  conceal 
emotion. 

"  Name  ?  "  I  said  quietly,  licking  the  pencil 
with  trembling  tongue. 

"  Hooper  is  the  name,"  he  replied  doubtfully. 

Laying  a  hand  on  his  arm,  I  said  in  a  broken 
voice — 

"Old  friend—dear  old  friend—tell  mc  all. 
Who  is  Hooper  ?    Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  left  yesterday,"  said  Wilkinson,  masti- 
cating a  piece  of  cake. 
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GROSSMITH's 

HASU-NO-HANA 


The  Scent  of  the  Japanese  Lotus  Lily. 


Regd. 


LJAS  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  delicacy  and  charm  of  its  delightful 
fragrance.     Exquisitely  floral  in  character  and  altogether  unique,  it  is 
wonderfully  lasting  and  refreshing. 

5/3,    10/6,    21/-,    33/-    and    63/-    per  Bottle. 

HASU-NO-HANA  FACE  POWDER 

Adherent  and   unobtrusive,  it  gives  the  complexion  a 
wonderful  softness  and  fragrant  attractiveness. 
lOd.  and  1/6  per  Box.     Powder  Leaf  Books,  7id.  each 
For  a  perfectly  harmonious  toilet  use  also 

Hasu-no-Hana  Toilet  Soap,  1  /-  and  1/9  per  tiblet ; 

Toilet  Cream,  1/.*;  Dental  Cr-am,  1'4 ; 

Bath  Crystals,  3/6  ai  d673;  H  ir  Lotion.  10/-; 

Toilet  Water,  8  6  ;  Shampoo  Powders,  3d.  each  ; 

Brilliantin- (liquid,  2/6;  Solid,  1/4; 

Talcum  Powder,  1/4;  Sachets,  9d. ;  Cachous,  6id. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  perfumery, 
and  from  the  Sole  Proprietors: 

J.GROSSMITH&SON.Ltd.  t| 


Distillers  of  Perfumes  and 
Fine  Soap  Makers. 

Newgate  Street, 
LONDOW. 
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CATARRH,   BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA 

CURED  while  you  SLEEP  by  the 

"ANTAPSAL"  APPLIANCE 

IT  is  a  small  transparent  inhalex-,  which  rests  quite 
*  naturally  and  with  feather  lightness  ins  de  the 
nostrils,  and  charges  each  breath  with  soothing  and 
curative  medicament.  May  be  worn 
without  discomfort  by  day  and  night. 

Recommended  and  used  by  leading 
London  hospitals,  and  prescribed  by 
doctors  everywhere.  Sold  by  Boots, 
Lewis  &  Burrows,  and  other  retail 
chemists.  If  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing, send  P.O.  for  6/6  for  complete 
family  outfit,  saying  whether  for 
Catarrh  or  Asthm  \,  to — 

BRITISH  ANTAPSAL  CO.,  Ltd.  (Room 40) 
38,  Great  Ormond  St.,  London,  W.C.  1, 


m  No  Heating  Required.      Absolutely  Indelible, 

I  MELANYL 

|         Marking  Ink. 

§§  Metallic  Pen  with  every  Bottle. 

|       Nickel  Linen  Stretcher  with  each  large  size. 


|  COOPER,  DENNISON  &  WALKDEN,  LTD. 

J       7  &  9,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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EVEW  FMNICT  KNOWS 

that  "FROM  BRAIN  TO  KEY- 
BOARD "  teaching  has  made  an  end 
of  Drudgery.     IT  DOES   MUCH 
MORE :    every    difficulty    is 
overcome,  in  the  Course  of 
wessons, 


novice,  the  average  or 
advanced    player. 


12,000 

SUCCESSFUL 
PUPILS. 


Used 
by  Sir 
FrederVV 
Bridge       and 
many    professional 
pianists.     No  appara- 
tus or  special  music  used. 
Write  for  details  of  Courses 
and  my  Illustrated  Book  "  Light  on 
Pianoforte  Playing,"  sent  post  free. 
Do  not  omit  to  state  exactly  the  amount  of 
your  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  playing. 
V.  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W  C  1 

pom  Brain  to  Keyboard 

Macdonald   Smith's   System   of 
Pianoforte  Playing. 
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NO    SYMPATHY. 


Roving   Scot  :  A  ha'e  run  about  the  braes,  sir,  an'  pu'd  the  gowatis  iiue ! 
Phlegmatic  English  Magistrate:    Oh,  have  you?     Thirty  days  for  poaching 


The  note-book  dropped  from  my  nerveless 
grasp.  Tears,  great  tears,  the  slow  disappointed 
tears  of  the  house- hunter,  rolled  down  my  cheek. 

I  moaned.  Pauline  moaned  a  semi-tone 
higher. 

"  I  have — er— one  or  two — er — letters  from 
him  here — a  little  matter  of  a  forgotten  sub- 
scription about  which  I  had  to  jog  his  memory." 
Wilkinson  was  reading  carefully.  "  Ah,  he  has 
not  sailed  yet.  I  see — er — er — to-morrow  he 
will  be  at  Bilgehampton  till  about  six  p.m.  He 
gives  an  address  there—sails  next  day.  Dear  mo, 
I  must  post  him  a  receipt." 

I  am  one  of  those  strong,  silent  men — a  man 


of  action,  but  few  words.  Pointing  to  the  chess- 
men, I  said  :  "  I  must  leave  you  for  a  while. 
You  and  Pauline  have  a  game — I  have  work 
to  do." 

So  saying,  I  left  them  and  shut  myself  up  in 
the  pantry  with  the  telephone,  a  Bradshaw,  an 
A  B  C,  local  train  books,  several  sheets  of  ruled 
paper,  and  a  sharp  pencil.  After  an  hour  I 
emerged,  haggard  and  ruffled,  but  ever  strong 
and  silent.  Entering  the  drawing-room  dramati- 
cally, where  chess  wag  still  being  freely  indulged 
in  by  Pauline  and  Wilkinson,  I  read  from  my 
notes— 

"  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  get  up  at  five, 
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Toffee  Delight 


The  Perfection 
of  Confection. 


Soft  Eating! 
Silky  to  the  Tongue! 
Full  Flavoured! 


Makers:  TURNER  &  WAINWRIGHT,  LTD.. 
.BRIGHOUSE.  YORKS. 
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ARE    YOU 
QUALIFIED 
FOR  THE  JOB 
YOU  SEEK    ■ 
IFNOT-WHYNOT? 


7 


What  proof  of  your 
efficiency  do  you  carry  ? 

Your  word  to  an  employer  is  not  proof  that  you  are  efficient,  but  a  College  Qualifying  Diploma  or  Certificate,  signed 
by  the  Professional  Staff,  is  a  proof  of  efficiency,  and  a  valuable  asset  in  seeking  a  remunerative  position. 

If  you  are  preparing  for  any  exam.,  ask  our  advice.     We  specialise  in  all  exams,  connected  with  technical  subjects. 
All  particulars  FREE  OF  CHARGE.     Parents  should  seek  our  advice  for  their  sons. 

WE     TEACH     BY     POST     the    following    Subjects: - 

MOTOR  ENGINEERING 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 
also  spi  rial  short  con  se  on 
THERMIONIC  VALVES 
INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINES 
NAVAL  ARCHITECiURE 
SALESMANSHIP 
MATRICULATION 

Special  Course  for  Apprentices. 


AVIATION 

SHIPBUILDING 

ELECTRICITY 

MINING 

ENGINEERING 

MATHEMATICS 

STRUCTUKAL  ENGINEERING 

SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
CLERK  OP  WORKS  DUTIES 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP 
BOILER  MAKING 
SANITATION 
CONCRETE  AND  STEEL 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
BOILER  INSPECTING 
MARINE  ENGINEERING 


PHAI  I  PMfZP  ~We    are    prepared    to 
vH ALiliEiil  Uli.     produce     on_   demand 

mmmm m~mmm "~  6,000  unsolicited  testi- 
monials from  successful  students,  or  pay 
£100  to  any  charity  you  appoint.  Having 
helped  6,000  to  prosperity,  surely^  we  can 
help  YOU.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of 
these  subjects  write,  naming  the  subject,  and 
we  will  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKLET. 
Please  state  your  age.     Advice  free. 
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be  dressed  by  five -thirty,  have  breakfast  at 
five-forty,  to  leave  the  house  at  six-ten,  to  reach 
the  station  at  six-thirty,  to  catch  the  six-thirty- 
five,  which  catches  the  express  at  Screechly 
at  twelve-three,  and  gets  to  Bilgehampton  at 
five  p.m.,  to  catch  Hooper  before  he  leaves,  at 
six,  to  persuade  him  to  give  us  the  key  of  his 
house  and  an  agreement  to  let  it  to  us.  I  may 
put  up  there  for  the  night." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Pauline  blankly. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  say  all  this  again,"  I 
replied  ;    "  it  is  final." 

I  draw  a  veil  over  the  intervening  hours. 
They  were  not  restful.  Persons  in  fiction  can 
take  a  hat  and  start  for  Paris  or  Pekin  at  any 
moment.  Not  so  I.  There  was  a  search  for 
money.     Happily,  the  cook   had  pounds   and 


"I  must — I  wi7r  wake 'at  "five  to-morrow," 
I  said,  banging  my  head  on  the  wall  five  times. 
On  the  table  I  laid  the  letter  of  introduction 
given  me  by  Wilkinson,  and  the  card  and 
address  of  Hooper  at  Bilgehampton. 

"  Five  o'clock,"  I  said,  as  I  switched  off  the 
light. 

And  did  not  sleep. 

At  three  a.m.  I  ceased  to  hear  the  hoot  of 
the  cuckoo  clock,  and  slept. 

Suddenly  I  woke,  turned  on  the  light.  Horror  ! 
Six  o'clock  ! 

With  a  leap  I  was  up.  Half  washed,  half 
dressed,  unshaved,  I  threw  on  a  huge  motor- 
coat  to  cover  deficiencies.  In  its  pocket  I 
stuffed  introduction  letter,  money — everything 
I  could  see.      Into  a  Gladstone  bag  went  all 


THE    WAY    OUT. 

ruriL :   Can  a  person  be  punished  for  something  he  hasn't  done? 

Teacher:  Of  course  not. 

Pupil:   Well,  I  haven't  dene  my  arithmetic. 


pounds.  But  I  only  possess  fourteen  collars — 
seven  were  at  the  wash — till  to-morrow.  Seven 
were  unclean.  My  respectable  boots  were  being 
mended,  my  least  ancient  overcoat  was  being 
dyed.  I  was  to  interview  a  gardener  to-morrow. 
Aunt  Jenkins  was  coming  to  lunch  to  see  me 
to-morrow.  No  one  would  get  up  in  the  morning 
—the  servants  would  leave,  "  Don't  "  was  the 
verdict. 

"  Leave  it  all  to  me,"  I  said,  calm  and  strong 
As  ever.  "  I  will  sleep  in  the  spare  room,  prepare 
my  own  food  on  the  electric  cooker.  One  can 
wake  oneself  at  any  given  moment." 

"AH  right,  Napoleon,"  said  Pauline,  "have 
it  your  own  way." 

And  so  to  bed. 


sorts  of  other  things — a  wet  sponge,  silver 
manicure  set,  twelve  white  ties.  On  the  ex- 
treme surface  a  pair  of  new  yellow  boots.  Why 
these  things  ?  Alas,  I  know  not,  but  the  bag 
must  be  filled,  and  one  is  not  clear-headed  in 
the  hopeless  dawn. 

By  half-past  six,  mad  with  agitation,  I  had 
half  cooked  and  half  eaten  an  egg,  and  drunk 
half  a  mouthful  of  half- warmed  coffee,  and  was 
thrashing  up  the  hill  on  the  way  to  the  station 
with  a  pounding  heart.  Heavens — or  the  other 
place — how  hot  and  heavy  was  that  leather- 
lined  motor- coat !  But,  with  a  sprint  almost 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  endurance,  I 
scrambled  into  the  moving  train,  doing  deep- 
breathing  exercises  with  purple  face. 
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ere's  A  Cure 

OlreriQOOO Letters  cf Thanks 

Terrible  Case  of  Mrs.  Penny , 
3,  Prospect  Place,  Redlynch.  nr.  Salisbury. 
Cured  at  age  of  70. 

"  I  had  dry  eczema  from  head  to  feet.  The  irritation 
was  so  awful  I  thought  I  should  go  mad.  My  doctor  said 
*  No  one  can  do  anything  for  you.*  My  husband  sent  for 
a  trial  bottle  of  Hood's,  and  after  persevering  for  a  few 
months  I  was  perfectly  cured." 

Eczema, 

with  its  intolerable  burning  and  itching,  is  caused  by 
acid-ladened  and  impoverished  blood.  This  acid  works 
through  the  skin  pores,  bites  into  tender  tissue,  causing 
skin  outbreaks,  eruptions,  boils,  etc. 


Rheumatism, 

Gout,  Lumbago,  etc.  Those 
darting  and  gnawing  pains  are 
caused  by  acid  crystallizing  in 
the  blood. 


Neuritis, 

Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  result  from 
acid  poison  attacking  the  nerves. 
Hence  that  paralysing  pain  with 
every  movement. 
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At  the  junction,  a  prey  to  indigestion,  I 
squeezed  into  an  already  full  carriage,  and 
dozed  horridly  in  the  heavy  coat,  shivering 
in  the  reaction. 

My  destination  at  last — a  huge  noisy  crowd 
— no  taxi,  of  course — and  the  train  late.  I 
should  miss  Hooper.    "  Is  there  a  taxi  ?  " 

"  No,  guv'nor.  If  you  walk  up  the  town, 
you'll  maybe  get  one." 

Hot  and  groaning,  I  rush  up  the  busy 
street.  The  coat  is  like  lead,  the  bag  is  a  curse. 
Why  did  I  come  ?  A 
taxi  at  last !  Hi ! 
He  stops.  Into  it  I 
fling  the  bag,  and 
hand  the  driver  the 
card  bearing  Hooper's 
address,  without  even 
looking  at  it.  He 
groans  as  if  in  pain. 
"Five  miles,"  he 
says,  horrified  and 
annoyed,  but  begins 
to  start  his  engine 
again. 

I  sink  on  the  seat 
and  pull  off  the  leaden 
coat  —  fling  it  aside 
exhausted.  Hullo  ! 
That  bag  is  open !  A 
boot  is  missing.  I 
look  out.  The  yellow 
boot  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  I  jump 
out,  bang  the  taxi 
door.  Curse!  A  small 
boy  has  seized  the 
boot.  He  is  off.  A 
car  comes  between 
us.  With  a  shout,  I 
give  chase  down  a 
side- street. 

Catch  him — shake 
the  boot  off  him — 
rush  back  to  the  taxi. 
It  has  gone  !  He 
must  have  heard  the 
door  bang,  and 
thought  I  was  inside. 
He  has  my  coat,  with 
return  ticket  and 
money  in  it — and  my 
hat.  I  have  no 
notion  what  the 
address  is.  I  have 
never  been  in  this 
town  before,  and 
Hooper  is  leaving  at 
six  to-night — that  is, 
in  half  an  hour  !  And  he  sails  for  America 
to-morrow  !      That  does  for  our  chance  of  a 

.  house.      Oh,   hang— oh,  h What's   that 

infernal  bumping  ?  "  George,  dear,  are  you 
getting  up  ?  It's  five  o'clock.  I've  made  you 
some  tea  and  boiled  an  egg.  Get  up  and  open 
the  door,  will  you  ?  I  can't,  with  this  tray. 
You  are  going  to  get  up,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Going  to  get  up  ?  Oh,  yes— oh,  dear,  yes, 
I'm  getting  up — thankful  to  get  up  and  have 
a  rest !  " 


Can  I,  I  wonder,  go  through  all  that  awful 
journey  again  ?  I  can  and  will.  But  I  won't 
wear  the  motor-coat  this  time.  Great  Scot ! 
I  must  make  a  note  of  the  address,  and  put  it 
in  my  inside  pocket.  And  I  won't  take  my  new 
brown  boots. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  had  ample 
time  to  catch  the  train,  first  having  a  good 
breakfast.  I  found  Hooper  easily — a  pleasant 
man — who  made  time  to  give  me  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  also  an   agreement   to  let  me   his 


"And  I  says  to  'er,  I  ai 
freely,  let  others  say  what 


n't   one  of  them  'igh-placed  aristocrats,  and  1  admits  it 
they  will." 

house  for  six  months,  with  option  of  remaining, 
and  a  tip  for  the  Grand  National,  which  I  hope 
will  be  the  turning-point  of  my  career.    Selah. 


"  Mother,  won't  you  please  speak  to  baby?  " 
called  out  a  small  boy  who  was  supposed  to 
be  in  charge  of  his  youngest  sister.  "She's 
sitting  on  the  fly-paper,  an'  there's  a  lot  o'  flies 
waitin'  to  get  on." 
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Miss  Gladys  Cooper  Explains  Some 
Beauty  Secrets. 

The  Popular  London  Star  Favours  Simple  Methods. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  a  few  simple  recipes  that  I  know,  either  through  personal  use  or  by 
observation,  to  be  valuable  to  the  toilet,  and  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  average  woman. 
In  these  days  of  £100  facial  treatments  and  elaborate  and  expensive  beautifying  processes  my 
suggestions  may  read  like  lessons  in  economy,  but  they  are  not  especially  so  intended.  They  are 
merely  practical  suggestions,  in  which  the  keynote  is  "  effectiveness."  All  the  materials  or  ingredients 
which  I  mention  are  either  already  at  hand  in  the  home  or  may  be  readily  procured  from  the  chemist. 
Fortunately  I  do  not  suffer  from  the  ailments  or  troubles  enumerated  below,  but  some  people  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  have  told  me  their  experiences,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  set  forth  some 
remedies  which  they  have  found  to  be  efficacious. 


Home  Made  Hair  Tonic. 

My  acquaintances  say  that  a  good  stimulant  to  the 
natural  growth  of  the  hair  ia  a  very  simple,  effective 
and  safe  stimulating  lotion  made  up  by  mixing  one 
ounce  of  boranium  with  i  pint  of  bay  rum.  This  may 
be  applied  to  the  hair  roots  occasionally  with  the  finger 
tips  with  good  results. 

Complexion  Renewals. 

Complexion  experts  advise  me  that  a  normal,  healthy 
complexion  is  constantly  renewing  itself  by  dropping 
off  in  tiny  flakes  of  worn-out  tissue, 
thus  revealing  the  fresh  young 
skin  underneath.  They  say  that 
when  this  process  is  checked  by 
age,  exposure  or  some  of  many 
causes,  the  complexion  becomes 
dull  and  ugly.  The  rational  treat- 
ment recommended  is  to  help  the 
skin  perform  its  natural  functions 
of  "shedding"  worn-out  tissue. 
For  this  purpose,  I  am  informed, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  pure 
mercolized  wax,  used  for  a  few 
nights,  just  as  you  would  use  a 
face  cream.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
possesses  a  special  affinity  for  the 
effete  scarf-skin,  which  it  quickly 
removes  by  absorbing  it.  The  face, 
I  am  assured,  will  soon  look  much 
younger  and  prettier  under  this 
treatment. 
Removing; Superfluous  Hair. 

I  have  been  told  of  some  most 
remarkable  experiments  in  re- 
moving superfluous  hair,  roots  and 
all,  with  what  is  said  to  be  a  per- 
fectly harmless  substance  known 
as  phelactine.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  preparation  that  it  is  not  a 
depilatory  and  therefore  does  not 
burn  or  injure  the  skin.  With  a 
candle  flame  it  is  first  melted  to  a 
syrup-like  consistency,  and  while 
still  warm  is  smeared  on  the  skin 
over  the  superfluous  hair.  Although 
it  is  removed  almost  immediately,  the  effect  is  supposed 
to  paralyse  and  loosen  the  hair  roots,  for  when  it  is 
removed  the  hair  should  come  right  off  with  it  and  the 
roots  themselves.  I  am  told  that  in  many  cases  the 
growth  never  reappears,  and  that  even  if  it  does  so 
it  returns  only  after  a  very  long  time  and  in  so  much 
weaker  form  that  it  is  easy  to  cope  with  by  means  of 
a  repeated  application  of  phelactine.  I  understand 
that  the  method  is  becoming  so  well  known  that  many 
chemists  are  now  supplying  phelactine  in  specially 
prepared  packages  containing  full  instructions  for 
home  use. 

Is  Powder  Necessary? 

A  great  many  women  object  to  using  powder,  for 
various  reasons.  The  following  formula  is  a  good  one : 
Dissolve  an  ounce  of  cleminite  in  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  water,  or  witch-hazel,  and  use  it  as  a  face  lotion, 
smoothing  the  skin  with  the  fingers  until  it  is .dry. 
This  method  is  perfectly  harmless.  I  am  told  that  a 
really  beautiful,  natural,  velvety  bloom  results  and 
remains  for  many  hours  quite  unaffected  by  the  most 
trying  conditions  out  of  doors  or  in  the  ballroom  or 
theatre,  and  that  it  gives  a  much  more  natural  appear- 
ance to  some  skins  than  does  ordinary  powder. 
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Grey  Hair. 

I  have  observed  many  attempts  of  many  people  to 
conceal  grey  hair.  Some  of  these  experiments  were 
amusing,  some  disastrous,  and  some  were  successful. 
Personally,  I  believe  I  shall  let  my  hair  turn  when 
the  appointed  time  comes,  but  if  I  were  going  to  try 
to  evade  it,  I  would  give  a  trial  to  a  real  old  "  grand- 
mother" formula  that  would  probably  do  the  work. 
This  formula,  I  am  informed,  has  been  used  with 
degrees  of  success  for  many  generations,  and  consists 
merely  of  two  ounces  of  concentrate  of  tammalite 
mixed  with  three  ounces  of  bay 
rum.  It  is  applied  to  the  grey 
hair  a  few  times  with  a  small 
sponge,  and  ladies  tell  me  it 
appears  to  darken  the  hair  to  a 
natural  shade,  not  like  a  dye,  but 
gradually  and  naturally. 

The  Curling:  Iron. 

Don't  use  a  hot  iron  to  curl  your 
hair.  Some  of  my  friends  make 
the  cunningest  sort  of  curls  where- 
over  they  want  them  simply  by 
dampening  the  hair  with  liquid 
silmerine  before  retiring  at  night. 
When  the  hair  is  dry  in  the 
morning  it  will  be  softly  curly 
just  where  you  want  it  to  be. 
This  method  is  perfectly  harmless, 
even  beneficial  to  the  hair,  and 
the  curls  last  a  long  time.  The 
liquid  is  quite  pleasant,  and  neither 
sticky  nor  greasy. 

How  to  Shampoo. 

Most  women,  I  am  informed, 
do  not  know  how  to  use  stallax 
properly  when  shampooing  with 
it.  Unless  the  hair  is  naturally 
very  oily,  a  stallax  shampoo  may 
sometimes  leave  it  rather  drv. 
But  I  am  told  if  you  will  apply 
olive  oil  freely  to  your  hair  and 
scalp  just  before  shampooing  with 
stallax,  the  result  is  most  delightful. 
The  hair  will  be  left  clean,  soft, 
bright  and  wavy,  the  olive  oil  having  properly  balanced 
the  action  of  this  wonderful  hair  cleanser. 

Care  of  the  Hands. 

An  excellent  method  of  putting  the  hands  in  fine 
condition,  and  keeping  them  so,  is  to  rub  them  with 
bicrolium  jelly  just  before  retiring  at  night.  This 
quickly  takes  away  roughness,  redness,  tan,  etc.,  and 
makes  them  soft,  white  and  smooth.  After  this  has 
been  done,  an  occasional  application  will  keep  them 
in  proper  form. 


Miss  Gladys  Cooper. 
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NOTE.— This  interesting  article  on  beauty  culture 
in  general  was  written  by  Miss  Gladys  Cooper  at 
the  request  of  the  manufacturers  of  Pilenta  Soap— 
the  best  complexion  soap  in  the  world.  On  sale  at 
all  chemists. 
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A  LENTEN  LAY. 
This  little  poem  is  about 
A  maiden  charming  but  devout, 
Who  to  her  ardent  lover  said- 
Shaking  reprovingly  her  head- 
To  but  one  kiss  she  would  consent, 

For  it  was  Lent. 

Upon  her  lips  he  placed  a  kiss, 
Then  to  her  words  he  answered  this: 
"A  loan  must  be  repaid,  'tis  plain, 
So  give  me  back  my  kiss  again; 
As  a  free  gift  it  was  not  meant— 
For  it  was  lent." 

13.  Noel  Saxelby. 


"What,"  asked  Miss  Jones  of  one  of  her 
pupils,  "  do  we  mean  by  the  word  plural  ?  " 

Betty,  knowing  the  teacher's  custom  of 
following  a  definite  order  in  putting  her 
questions  to  the  class,  had  been  expecting 
this  particular  one  for  some  time,  and  was 
rather  proud  of  the  answer  she  had  ready. 
She  promptly  responded : 

"By  the  plural  of  a  word  we  mean  the  same 
thing,  only  more  of  it." 


Mother  was  much  interested  in  the  new 
friends  that  her  small  son  had  made  during 
the  first  days  of  the  school  term,  and  she 
questioned  him  rather  closely  about  them. 

"  Who  is  this  Walter  Marston  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Is  he  a  good  little  boy  ?  " 

"  Eather !  "  was  the  small  boy's  emphatic 
response. 

"  Does  he  ever  use  naughty  words  ?  "  con- 
tinued the  mother. 

"  No,  mother,"  said  the  well-trained  son, 
with  equal  emphasis,  "  and  I  am  not  going  to 
teach  him  any! " 


A  countryman  from  a  remote  rural  district 
recently  made  his  first  visit  to  London. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  went  into  a 
restaurant  and  ordered  what  seemed  to  him 
rather  a  meagre  meal.  When  the  bill  was 
presented,  it  was  unexpectedly  large.  The 
countryman  looked  at    the   amount   twice  to 


make  sure  his  eyes  were  not  deceiving  him. 
Then  he  smiled.  "  Waiter,"  he  called,  "  you've 
made  a  mistake.  I've  got  more  money  than 
that !  " 


Jenkins,  who  had  taken  his  children  to  a 
country  pterce  for  the  holidays,  was  walking 
across  a  meadow  with  Tommy,  the  youngest, 
when  the  latter  saw  a  cow  for  the  first  time. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  child. 


NO     TIME    LOST. 

Caller:  You'll  tell  Mrs.  Brown  I  called,  and  was 
sorry  to  miss  her,  won't  you? 
Maid  :  I  \ive  told  her  already,  sir. 

"  That's  a  cow,  my  son." 
"And  what  are  those  things  on  her  head?  " 
"  Horns." 

And  the  two  then  moved  on.     Presently  the 
cow  mooed,  whereat  Tommy  was  surprised, 

"  WMp.Vl       Vinrn       f\\r~\       olio      Kl^nr         fn+V.ov.  0    " 


'Which   horn  did   she   blow,   father? 
asked. 


he 


Wet  Feet  Impossible. 
Cool  Feet  in  the  Summer. 
Slipping-  Entirely  Obviated, 
Invaluable  for  Golfers. 
Used  by  the  Services. 
"Quoggs"  are  liitle  circular  pieces  of  specially  prepared  hard 
wood  compressed  in  Bessemer  Steel   frames  with  four  prongs 
inwardly  bent  for  fixing     13  weigh  1  oz.  only. 
May  be  uoiained  from  all  hoot  £torts  or  mid  P.u.  fo— 
Q  UOGGS  "  CO.  (Dept.W.L.),  38,  York  Rd„  LONDON,  N.  1 
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more    ink 


ONOTO  M<?  pen  has  for  years 
been  the  busy  man's  pen 
The  ease  with  which  it 
fills  and  cleans  itself,  its  readi- 
ness to  write  whenever  wanted, 
its  absolute  securitv  from  leak- 
age, and  the  fact  that  it  holds 
50%  more  ink  than  any  other 
^elf-filling  pen,  have  gained  for 
Onoto   the  pen  the  first  place. 


In  addition  to  these  out- 
standing Onoto  facilities  the 
new  Streamline  model  is  the 
most  handsome  pen  ever  pi  o-  J 
duced.  Its  charming  appear- 
.mce,graceful  lines  and  superb 
balance,  make  it  as  attrac- 
tive as    it  is  serviceable. 

Make  Onoto  your 
pen — it  is  a  great 
time-saver  and  the 
best  writing  instru- 
ment it  is  possible 
to  obtain. 
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" Monseigneur  Forest  read  the  note  twice.    The  face  which  he  raised  from  the  paper  wore  a  look  of 

amused  impatience." 
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T ITH  Monseigneur  Forest,  other  than 
in  his  capacity  of  uncle  and  coun- 
sellor to  Miss  Valerie  French,  we 


are  not  concerned.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  record  that  the  dignitary  was  no  fool. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  very  wise  man,  able  to 
understand  most  men  and  women  better 
than  they  understood  themselves.  With 
such  understanding,  naturally  enough,  went 
a  rare  kindness  of  heart  ;  the  addition  to 
these  things  of  a  fine  sense  of  humour 
argued  a  certain  favouritism  on   the   part 
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of  a  Providence  which  bestows  upon 
ninety-and-nine  mortals  but  one  virtue 
apiece,  and  to  the  hundredth  but  two. 
Monseigneur  Forest  was,  I  suppose,  a  man 
in  a  million. 

A  letter  of  some  importance,  which  his 
niece  had  sent  him,  reached  him  in  Rome 
ere  October  was  old. 

Dear  Uncle  Jobs, 

I  want  to  see  and  talk  to  you  very  badly, 
but  I  can't  leave  England  just  now.  I  suppose 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 

S  2 
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you  guess  what  is  coming.  I  can  see  you  smile. 
You're  quite  tight.    I've  fallen  in  love. 

Listen.  I  was  out  with  poor  little  Joe  in  the 
country,  and  went  to  an  inn  for  tea.  And  there 
teas  a  man  in  the  garden.  I  didn't  know  he  was 
there  till  his  dog  and  Joe  started  scrapping, 
and  then  he  ran  up  to  separate  them.  The 
moment  I  saw  him — /  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you.  I  just  felt  floored  ...  Then — instinc- 
tively, I  suppose,  for  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was 
doing — I  tried  to  cover  up  this  feeling.  I  was 
furious  with  him  for  knocking  me  out.  Cati 
you  ever  tinder  stand  ?  And  I  was  pretty  rude. 
He  took  it  wonderfully  and  just  apologised — 
Heaven  knows  what  for — and  cleared  out.  The 
moment  he  was  gone,  I  could  have  torn  my 
hair.  I  actually  went  again  to  the  inn,  to  try 
and  find  him,  though  what  I  should  have  done, 
if  I  had,  I  don't  know.  .  .  . 

Then  I  saw  him  again — not  to  speak  to — 
as  I  was  coming  away  from  the  Opera.  Now 
hold  on  to  something — tight !  He  was  in  livery 
— a  footman's  livery. 

Yes.  It  made  me  jump,  mentally,  for  the 
moment.  Of  course  Vd  never  dreamed  of  that. 
And  then  I  realised  that  he  must  he  down  on  his  . 
luck,  and  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him  I  could  have 
cried.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  cry.  And 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  knew  that  I  loved  him. 

We  met  properly  a  week  or  two  later  by 
accident — on  his  part.  You  must  forgive  me. 
If  you  knew  him,  you  would.  And  now  we 
know  one  another  properly,  and  he's  in  service 
quite  close  to  Bell  Hammer,  ivith  George  and 
Betty  Alison — didn't  you  meet  them  at 
Christmas  ?  Lost  all  their  money,  and  went 
out  as  chauffeur  and  parlour -maid.  Anne, 
George's  sister,  is  there,  too.  And  he  came  to 
dinner  the  other  night,  and  Aunt  Harriet  likes 
him,  and  we're — well,  great  friends. 

And  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  You  see,  he's 
terribly  proud  and  honourable,  and,  to  him, 
being  a  footman  matters  very  much  indeed. 
Of  course  it  doesn't  really  matter  in  the  least, 
but  he  would  never  look  at  it  that  way.  And 
all  my  money,  instead  of  making  everything 
possible,  as  it  might,  only  makes  things  worse. 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

I  can't  blame  him.  Indeed,  Vd  hate  him 
to  feel  any  other  way,  and  yet  .  .  If  only  the 
positions  were  reversed  !  Then  it  would  be  too 
easy.  As  things  are,  it's  a  deadlock.  And 
I  love  him  so,  Uncle  John.  I  suppose  you 
couldn't  possibly  come.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
you  woidd  straighten  things  out. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Valerie. 

P.S. — I'm  so  terribly  afraid  he'll  disappear 
or  something.   He's  like  that. 


Monseigneur  Forest  read  the  letter  with 
a  grave  smile.  Then  he  read  it  again  very 
carefully,*  looking  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing unwritten  between  the  lines.  Only 
once  did^he  raise  his  eyes  from  the  note- 
paper.  This  he  did  meditatively.  Before 
returning  to  the  letter,  he  went  further  and 
raised  his 'eyebrows.  .   .  . 

-The  cause  of  this  elevation  is  worthy  of 
note.  It  was,  in  fact,  none  other  than  the 
reference  to  Anne — and  yet  not  so  much  the 
reference  itself  as  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  made.  -  The  prelate,  you  will  remember, 
was  norfdol. 

v  For' that  matter,  he  was  not  a  god,  either. 
Consequently,  the  counsel  which  he  presently 
offered  his  niece  had  to  be  communicated 
by  the  material  channel  of  the  "common 
or  garden  "  post,  and  was,  in  fact,  nearing 
Modane  when  Valerie  rounded  the  edge  of 
a  belt  of  Scotch  firs  in  Hampshire  to  come 
upon  Anthony  Lyveden  regarding  an  old 
finger-post  in  some  perplexity. 

As  my  lady  came  up,  Lyveden  uncovered 
and  pointed  to  a  weather-beaten  arm,  upon 
which  the  words  France  4  miles  were  still 
discifnible. 
* "  Can  you  help  me  ?  "  he  said. 

Valerie  smiled. 

"  I  think  so.  This  is  a  very  old  post — over 
a  hundred  years  old.  You  know  Haw- 
thorne ?  " 

'"  I  ought  to." 

"  Well,  once  upon  a  time  the  village  was 
called  France.  But  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  the  name  was  changed.  For  obvious 
reasons." 

"  And  they  forgot  to  alter  this  ?  "  said 
Anthony,  nodding  at  the  cracked  grey  wood. 

Valerie  shook  her  head. 

"  No  one  would  do  the  work.  You  know 
they  used  to  bury  suicides  at  the  cross- 
roads ?  Well,  one  was  buried  here.  That 
was  when — when  the  post  was  set  up  .  .  ." 

A  little  shiver  accompanied  her  words. 

"'I  see,"  said  Anthony.  "  The  body  was 
staked,  wasn't  it  ?  What  a  barbarous  old 
world  it  was  !  I  don't  wonder  they  were 
afraid  of  the  place." 

"  It's  supposed  to  have  been  an  old 
usurer  who  came  from  these  parts  and  had 
ruined  all  sorts  of  people  in  his  time." 

"  And  why  did  he  kill  himself  ?  "  said 
Anthony. 

"  I  forget.  There  was  some  mystery  about 
it.  I  remember  an  old,  old  shepherd  telling 
me  some  of  the  tale,  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  my  nurse  came  up  in  the  middle  and 
scolded  him  and  snatched  me  away." 
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"  Quite  right,  top,"  said  Anthony.  "  And 
if  she  was  here  now,  History  would  probably 
repeat  itself."  With  a  sweep  of  his  arm  he 
indicated  the  countryside.  "  Was  this  your 
nursery  ?  " 

Valerie  nodded. 

"  In  the  summer."  She  hesitated.  "  I'll 
show  you  my  window,  if  you  like.  It's  the 
best  part  of  a  mile,  though." 

Anthony  laughed  and  turned  to  summon 
his  terrier. 

"  Patch  and  I,"  he  said,  "  have  at  bast 
one  afternoon  a  week.  As  long  as  I'm  back 
in  time  to  lay  the  table  ..." 

A  moment  later  he  was  stepping  along  by 
her  side. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  ask  what 
"  her  window  "  might  be.  If  she  had  offered 
to  show  him  the  mouth  of  Hell,  he  would 
have  assented  as  blindly.  Whither  he  went 
and  what  he  saw  did  not  matter  at  all, 
so  he  was  to  be  in  her  company.  All  the 
same,  his  instinct  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve. 
Hazily  he  reflected  that  to  retrace  such  steps 
as  you  have  taken  along  the  path  of  Love 
is  a  bad  business,  and  that  the  farther  you 
have  elected  to  venture,  so  much  the  more 
distressing  must  be  your  return.  And  he 
would  have  to  return.  In  the  absence  of 
a  miracle,  that  journey  could  not  be  avoided. 
For  an  instant  the  spectre  of  Reckoning 
leaned  out  of  the  future  .  .  .  Then  Patch 
flushed  a  stray  pig,  and  Valerie  laughed 
joyously,  and — the  shadow  was  gone.  Cost 
what  it  might,  Anthony  determined  to 
pluck  the  promise  of  the  afternoon  with  an 
unsparing  hand. 

He  had  walked  in  the  direction  of  Bell 
Hammer  for  the  same  reason  that  had 
caused  Valerie  French  to  bend  her  young 
steps  towards  Hawthorne.  Each  drew  the 
other  magnetically.  It  was  not  at  all 
strange,  therefore,  that  they  should  have 
met.  Neither,  since  the  attraction  was 
mutual,  is  it  surprising  that  the  effect  of 
each  other's  company  was  exhilarating  to 
a  degree.  Together,  they  were  at  the  very 
top  of  their  bent.  If  the  man  trod  upon 
air,  the  maid  was  glowing.  His  lady's 
breath  sweetened  the  smell  of  autumn  : 
the  brush  of  her  lord's  jacket  made  the 
blood  pelt  through  her  veins.  Grey  eyes 
shone  with  the  light  that  blue  eyes  kindled. 
Each  found  the  other's  voice  full  of  rare 
melody — music  to  which  their  pulses  danced 
in  a  fierce  harmony.  The  world  was  all 
glorious  .  .  . 

Here  was  no  making  of  love,  but  some- 
thing finer — nothing  less,  indeed,  than  the 


jewel  natural,  uncut,  unworked,  unpolished, 
blazing  out  of  a  twofold  crown  that  sat, 
yoke-like,  upon  their  heads  for  all  to  see. 
Since,  however,  they  met  no  one,  the 
diadem  was  unobserved.  .  .  . 

So  Jack  and  Jill  passed  with  full  hearts 
by  yellow  lanes  into  the  red-gold  woods, 
and  presently  along  a  bridle-path  that 
curled  mysteriously  into  a  great  sunlit 
shoulder  of  forest,  where  the  driven  leaves 
fussed  over  their  footsteps,  and  the  miniature 
roar  of  a  toy  waterfall  strove  to  make  itself 
heard  above  the  swish  and  crackle  of  the 
carpet  the  trees  had  laid. 

"  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  I've  learned,"  said 
Lyveden. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Valerie. 

"  That  what  you  do  doesn't  matter  half 
as  much  as  who  you  do  it  with.  I  found 
that  out  in  the  Army.  The  work  didn't 
matter.  The  discomfort,  the  food,  didn't 
count — comparatively.  It  was  the  company 
you  had  to  keep  that  made  the  difference." 

"  '  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs,'  "  quoted 
Valerie. 

"  Exactly.  And  it's  the  same  now.  I 
don't  say  I'd  pick  out  a  footman's  job, 
but  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
work.  Everything  depends  on  the  other 
servants.  My  first  two  places  nearly  broke 
my  heart  :   with  the  Alison  crowd " 

He  hesitated,  and  Valerie  completed  the 
sentence. 

"  Everything  in  the  garden  is  lovely," 
she  said  slowly. 

"  Comparatively — yes.  Of  course,  it's 
—it's  only  a  back  garden." 

"  Is  it  ?  " 

Anthony  nodded. 

"  Entered  by  the  back  door  and  ap- 
proached by  the  back  stairs.  You  can't 
get  away  from  it." 

"  I  can,"  said  Valerie.  "  Speak  for  your- 
self. It's  you  who  can't — won't  get  away 
from  it.  They  say  that  in  Russia  there 
are  noblemen  sweeping  the  streets.  If  one 
of  them  was  a  friend  of  yours,  would  you 
turn  him  down  because  he  carried  a  broom  ? 
Of  course  you  wouldn't." 

"  No,  but " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  The  first  duty  of  a  servant,"  said 
Anthony,  "  is  to  know  his  place." 

Valerie  stood  still  and  looked  at  him. 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  call  me  '  miss,'  " 
she  said,  shaking  her  head  gravely. 

"  Very  good,  miss,"  said  Lyveden. 

"  That's  better,"  said  Miss  French  con- 
tentedly,   slipping    an    arm    through    his. 
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"  And  now,  if  we  leave  the  path  and  bear 
to  the  right,  in  about  two  minutes  we  shall 
come  to  my  window." 

The  two  had  been  climbing  steadily,  but 
another  fifty  paces  in  the  direction  Miss 
French  had  indicated  brought  them  to 
the  foot  of  a  steeper  ascent  than  ever. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  broad  natural  bank, 
some  thirty  feet  high.  The  careful  negotia- 
tion of  a  tiny  path,  followed  by  a  plunge 
into  a  thicket,  where  the  stubborn  protests 
of  boughs  had  to  be  overruled,  landed  them 
in  a  dwarf  clearing,  which  the  density  of 
the  surrounding  bocage  rendered  a  fastness. 

Valerie  stepped  to  the  far  side  and  parted 
the  branches. 


world.  The  splendour  of  its  covering  made 
colour  pale. 

Anthony  gazed  spellbound.    At  length — 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  view 
in  all  England,"  he  said. 

Miss  French  smiled.  Then  she  moved 
cautiously  forward,  till  she  was  clear  of 
the  bushes,  there  to  sit  down  upon  a  billow- 
ing cushion  of  heather  which  grew  con- 
veniently about  as  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  bluff  as  it  was  prudent  to  venture. 
Abstractedly  Anthony  followed  her  and, 
after  a  glance  about  him,  took  his  seat  by 
her  side  upon  a  patch  of  gravel. 

44  I'm  in  your  debt,"  he  said  simply. 
"  Deeper  than  I  was  before." 


"  He  touched  his  cap  with  a  smile  and  left  their, 


"  Look."  she  said. 

They  were  upon  the  lip  or  a  heather- 
edged  bluff  which  fell  sheer  for  perhaps 
two  hundred  feet  into  a  pinewood.  Beyond, 
by  mammoth  terraces,  the  glory  of  the  forest 
sank  step  by  colossal  step  into  the  purple 
distance,  from  which  distant  in  turn  a 
thread  of  silver  argued  the  ocean.  There 
never  was  such  a  staircase.  The  grandeur 
of   its   proportions   diminished  the   rolling 


Valerie  nodded  at  the  wonder  of  land- 
scape. 

"  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  this,"  she 
said.    "  What  else  do  you  owe  me  for  ?  " 

Anthony  spread  out  his  hands. 

"  Your  society,"  he  said. 

"  You've  paid  for  that — with  your  own." 

"  Your  pity,  then." 

"  I've  never  pitied  you,"  said  Valerie. 

"  You've  stooped,"  said  Anthony. 
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"'I've  not  stooped."  was"  the  fierce 
reply. 

"  We  won't  argue  it,"  said  Anthony.  ';  I 
owe  you  for  your— -your  interest,  atany  rate. 
You've  been  good  enough  to  interest  your- 
self in  my " 

"Aren't  —  you  —  interested?"  said 
Valerie,  staring  into  the  distance  and  seeing 
nothing. 

For  a  long  minute  the  man  sat  motionless, 
tiot  seeming  to  breathe.    Then — 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  am.  And  that's 


but  you,  you,  you  !     And  you  ask  if   I'm 
interested  !  " 

A  wandering  puff  of  salt  air  swooped  out 
of  the  windless  sky,  ruffled  his  thick  dark 
hair,  and  was  gone,  panting.  A  gull  sailed 
close  to  them,  circled,  dipped  and  sped 
seaward  with  a  smooth  rush.  The  league- 
long  shadow  of  a  cloud  swept  stately  over 
the  gleaming  woods,  driving  the  sunlight 
before  it,  itself  driven  before  the  twin  of 
its  prey  .  .  .  The  silver  wire-  of  silence 
became  more  and  more  tense.   Each  second 


"Every  gazed  after  him  with  his  hut  in  his  hand.     Then  he  looked  at -Valerie  with  wide  eyes. 

he's  a  footman,'  he  said  stupidly." 


'  But— but 


the  devil  of  it."  With  a  sudden  jerk  he  was 
on  one  knee  beside  her  and  had  caught  her 
hand.  "  Oh,  lady,  don't  you  see  ?  That's 
what  kills  everything.  Am  I  interested  ? 
Good  Heavens,  I'm — I'm  crazy !  I  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  You  blot  out  everything 
in  the  world.  Whatever  I  do,  or  say,  or 
think,  you're  always  there.  There's  nothing 


gave  another  turn  to  the  screw.  Valerie 
began  to  tremble  .  .  . 

"  And  that,"  .aid  Lyveden  at  last,  "  that's 
why  we  can't  be  friends.  I  can't  be  your 
friend  because  I  love  you  :  and  I  mustn't 
love  you  because " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  it's  out  of  the  question/'  he 
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flashed.  "  Don't  tempt  me,  Valerie.  You 
know  it  is.  I'm  crying  for  something  that's 
utterly,  hopelessly,  laughably  out  of  my 
reach.  I  haven't  the  right  to  the  moonlight, 
and  I  want — the  moon." 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  dropped  his 
head,  ashamed  that  he  had  let  his  passion 
ride  him  so  recklessly,  limp  after  his  out- 
burst, sick  at  heart  for  the  truth  of  his 
words. 

Valerie  sat  very  still,  exultation  and 
anxiety  fighting  for  a  grip  on  her  heart. 
Anthony  had  told  his  love,  raved  of  her, 
called  her  by  name.  (Anxiety's  claw-like 
fingers  began  to  yield.)  The  very  intensity 
of  his  utterance  declared  his  conviction  that 
he  must  give  her  up.  The  exceeding  bitter- 
ness of  his  tone  rang  too  true  to  be  ill- 
founded.  (Exultation's  clutch  weakened, 
and  Anxiety  took  a  fresh  hold.)  Of  a  sudden 
Valerie  felt  persuaded  that  Time  could  win 
her  battle,  could  she  but  gain  his  aid.  As 
if  to  establish  this  persuasion,  the  reflection 
that  the  old  fellow  had  straightened  more 
crookedness  than  any  other  minister  of 
love  came  to  her  hotfoot,  and  then  and 
there  she  made  up  her  mind  to  court  him. 
She  yearned  to  put  her  arms  about  her  man's 
neck,  but  felt  that  somehow  that  way  lay 
ruin.  Anthony  being  what  he  was,  it  was 
all-important  that  she  should  not  show  him 
her  hand.  He  had  seen- — should  see  a  card 
or  two,  certainly.  That  the  rest  were  the 
same,  card  for  card,  as  those  he  had  just 
flung  down,  in  his  present  mood  he  must 
on  no  account  realise.  Such  knowledge  were 
fatal.  He  would,  presumably,  kiss  her,  and 
then  call  Patch  and  walk  out  of  her  life  for 
ever.  So  long,  however,  as  he  did  not 
believe  her  lovesick,  he  would— well,  he 
would  not  disappear,  at  any  rate.  There 
are  who  lay  hold  on  hopelessness  rather 
faster  than  they  lay  hold  on  life  ... 

"  Anthony,  dear,"  said  Valerie,  '/.let's — 
please  don't  let  go  of  my  hand — let's  look 
for  a  way  out.   You  know,  I  think " 

What  she  would  have  said  should  not 
matter  to  us.  We  have  peered  into  her 
brain-pan.  The  sentence,  however,  was 
never  completed,  and  that  for  a  reason 
which  shall  pass  muster. 

On  perceiving  that  Valerie  and  he  were 
moving,  Anthony  for  a  moment  of  time 
suspected  an  earthquake.  Almost  instan- 
taneously he  appreciated  that,  while  it 
affected  him  pretty  closely,  it  was  a  much 
smaller  matter — nothing  more,  in  fact, 
than  the  giving  way  of  that  portion  of  the 
cliff  upon  which  the  two  were  disposed.   It 


was  typical  of  the  man  that  he  neither  swore 
nor  cried  out,  and  of  the  soldier  that  he 
thought  and  acted  simultaneously  .  .  . 
By  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  he  was,  as  you 
know,  upon  one  knee.  Had  he  been  sitting, 
like  his  companion,  they  must  have  gone 
with  the  avalanche.  As  it  was,  they  were 
able,  after  a  painful  silence,  to  hear  this 
crash  evilly  with  a  dull  roar  into  the  pine- 
wood. 

The  echoes  rumbled  curiously  into  the 
distance,  and  a  startled  medley  of  cries  rose 
from  alLmanner  of  birds,  which  soared  out 
of  their  shelter,  dismayed  and  whirling. 
One  bird  was  fairly  gibbering.  Miss  French 
and  Lyyex^en'jbjoth  noticed  it.  Valerie  found 
herself  wondering  whether  it  had  lost  its 
wits.        "■■■■'■$ 

For  the^perfection  to  which  their  senses 
f  ocussed  these  and  other  very  ordinary  things, 
their  plight"  was  responsible.  It  has  been 
said  that't&e  faculty  of  observation  is  never 
so  pronpuiiced  as  when  the  observer  is  face 
to  face  with  Death.  Anthony  and  the  lady 
were  looking  him  in  the  eyes.  The  pair 
of  them  was,  in  fact,  hanging  in  space, 
dangling  two  hundred  feet  up,  with  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  ash-plant  between  them  and 
Eternity. 

With  his  right  hand  Lyveden  was  grasping 
the  slender  trunk  of  a  sapling  which  grew 
three  feet  to  an  inch  from  the  new  edge  of 
the  bluff.  As  he  was,  arm  and  all,  at  full 
length,  it  fellows  that  from  the  breast-bone 
downwards  the  whole  of  him  was  over  the 
cliff.  Valerie  was  altogether  in  mid-air.  She 
was  directly  suspended,  with  her  back  flat 
against  Anthony,  by  the  latter 's  left  arm, 
which  if  he  had  released  she  would  have 
fallen  plumb  into  the  pinewood  .  .  . 

In  a  quiet  voice  Lyveden  was  speaking. 

"  Try  and  free  your  right  arm." 

Providentially,  the  girl's  elbow  was  on 
a  level  with  the  edge,  and  at  the  expense 
of  a  torn  sleeve  she  was  able  to  work  the 
arm  free  and  on  to  the  heather.  This, 
when  pulled,  came  away  in  her  hand.  Her 
fingers  scratched  upon  the  gravel  frantically. 
No  handfast  was  there.  After  a  moment 
they  abandoned  the  search. 

"  Now  the  other  arm." 

This  was  pinioned  by  her  supporter's. 
By  dint,  however,  of  almost  dislocating  her 
s.houlders  she  managed  to  disengage  it. 

Again  she  waited  for  instructions. 

None  came,  however,  for  Anthony  could 
not  think  what  to  do.  She  could  not  turn, 
and  he  could  not  turn  her.  Neither  could 
he  haul  them  both  up.    He  had  not  the 
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strength.  As  it  was,  the  strain  upon  his 
two  arms  was  frightful — too  frightful  to 
last  ...  If  she  could  have  held  herself 
for  five  seconds,  he  could  have  dragged 
himself  up  and  the  girl  after  him  ;  but 
she  could  get  no  shadow  of  hold  upon  the 
ground.  And  all  the  time  his  arms  were 
tiring — both  of  them — tiring  rapidly  .  .  . 

The  muscles  under  his  arm-pits  were 
aching  unbearably,  and  there  was  a  queer 
tingling  in  his  right  wrist.  As  he  looked 
at  this,  he  saw  how  it  was  quivering.  His 
left  arm  was  quivering,  too.  He  could  feel 
it.  He  realised  with  a  shock  that  this  was 
a  movement  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
Nature,  apparently,  was  rebelling  against 
his  will  .  .  .  And  his  fingers,  crooked 
about  the  trunk  of  the  sapling,  were  getting 
hot — making  the  bark  greasy  .  .  . 

Convulsively  he  sought  foothold  for  the 
thirtieth  time,  but,  except  for  tweaking  the 
agony  in  his  chest,  the  effort  was  vain. 
Desperately  he  blinked  the  sweat  out  of 
his  eyes  ... 

Patch  appeared  upon  the  scene,  snuffing 
the  ground  casually  enough.  His  surprise 
to  see  his  master  in  so  strange  an  attitude 
was  unmistakable.  After  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion he  decided  that  the  position  was  that 
required  by  the  rules  of  a  new  game  in 
which  he  was  intended  to  participate.  He 
therefore  made  ready  to  play,  and,  lowering 
his  head  to  his  paws,  put  up  his  nose  and 
barked  joyously. 

"  Come  here,  Patch,"   said  Anthony. 

The  tone  was  not  that  of  the  playground, 
and  the  terrier  obeyed  mechanically — circum- 
spectly, too,  though,  for  he  disliked  heights. 

Anthony  addressed   his   companion. 

"  When  he's  near  enough,  take  hold  of 
his  collar.  Hang  on  like  grim  death. 
Listen  I  My  arm's  giving  out.  I'm  going 
to  let  you  go  while  I  pull  myself  up.  It's 
the  only  chance.  You're  light,  and  he'll 
stick  his  toes  in.  Put  a  strain  on  him  now, 
so  that  he's  ready." 

"  I  shall  pull  him  over,"  said  Valerie. 

"  No,  you  won't,  dear.  Do  as  I  say. 
Quick  !  " 

He  almost  screamed  the  last  word. 

The  moment  he  felt  the  strain,  the  terrier 
resisted  wildly.  Planting  his  forefeet  against 
the  heather-roots,  he  refused  with  all  the 
instinctive  terror  of  the  dumb  animal, 
straining  every  muscle  of  his  little  thickset 
frame  to  avoid  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
tjiat  horrible  brink  .  . 

Very  gently  Anthony  lowered  his  com- 
panion till  her  arm  w$s  resting  upon  the 


turf  and  the  edge  of  the  cliff  was  in  hei 
arm-pit.     Then — 

"  Only  a  second,  sweet,"  he  said  quietly, 
and  let  her  go  .  .  . 

With  a  frightful  heave  he  was  on  his 
stomach  ...  on  his  thighs  ...  his  knees 
.  .  .  feet.     He  turned,  staggering. 

His  back  hunched  like  a  cat's,  Patch 
was  sliding  forward. 

In  a  flash  Lyveden  had  stooped,  caught 
Valerie's  arm  with  both  hands,  dug  in  his 
heels  and  flung  himself  backward  .  .  . 

The  three  landed  in  a  heap  anyhow. 

The  moment  he  was  at  length  detached 
from  Valerie,  Patch  retired  a  good  score  of 
paces  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  He  had 
had  enough  of  cliffs  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  master's  interpretation  of  games  was 
usually  brilliant.  This  last  was  an  excep- 
tion.    He  could  see  nothing  in  it. 

*  *  #  *  * 

Betty  Alison  laid  her  hand  orderly  upon 
the  green  baize,  with  the  complacent  air 
of  the  player  who  is  presenting  his  or  her 
partner  with  all  the  essential  factors  of 
Grand  Slam. 

After  staring  fixedly  at  the  display,  her 
husband  put  his  cards  face  downwards 
upon  the  table  and  covered  his  eyes. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  brokenly,  "  I 
suppose  you  had  a  reason  for  overbidding 
me.  I  confess  I  can't  see  it,  but  I  expect 
that's  because  it's  too  subtle." 

"  What  d'you  mean  ?  "  was  the  indig- 
nant reply.  "  Look  at  those  " — and 
Betty  pointed  proudly  to  a  queen-high 
flush  of  six  diamonds. 

"  But  you  called  hearts  !  " 

Betty  started.     Then — 

"  So  I  did,"  she  said  guiltily.  "  I  meant 
diamonds." 

"  I  see  "  said  her  husband  grimly. 
"  After  all,  they're  both  red,  aren't  they  ?  " 

Here  the  laughter  which  Anne  and 
Anthony  had  been  endeavouring  to  restrain 
broke  out  tempestuously.  Betty's  pro- 
cedure and  bearing  at  the  Bridge  table 
would  have  unhinged  an  enthusiast,  hut 
since  the  four  domestics  played  for  amuse- 
ment and  a  penny  a  hundred,  her  short- 
comings hurt  nobody  and  were  highly 
diverting. 

With  a  sorrowful  look  at  his  opponents, 
George  proceeded  laboriously  to  amass 
three  tricks. 

With  the  game  went  the  rubber,  and  by 
mutual  consent  the  party  broke  up.  It  was 
half-past  nine,  and  all  had  duties  to  do. 
Anne  went  singing  to  fUl  Mrs.  Bumble's 
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hot- water  bottle,  and  Betty  to  heat  the  milk 
which  it  was  her  mistress's  practice  to 
consume  at  bed-time.  Mr.  Bumble,  as 
became  his  sex,  favoured  something  more 
substantial,  and  light  refreshment  in  the 
shape  of  a  ham  sandwich  and  a  bottle  of 
beer  before  retiring  suited  him  admirably. 
In  Anthony  he  had  a  conscientious  victualler. 
The  sandwich  was  invariably  fresh,  the 
bottle  of  beer  untasted,  the  glass  clean. 
Mr.  Bumble  had  marked  these  qualities 
and  hugged  himself. 

This  night,  when  Anthony  entered  the 
dressing-room,  his  master  was  sitting  coat- 
less  upon  a  chair. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Lyveden, 
"  I  hope  you've  not  been  waiting." 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  cheery  reply.  "  Not 
your  fault,  me  boy.  I'm  early.  There  now  ! 
Maria !  "  Mrs.  Bumble  appeared  in  her 
doorway  and  a  red  dressing-gown.  "  Look 
at  that  there  tray,  me  dear.  Ain't  it  a 
treat  ?  " 

"  Deluscious  !  "  said  Mrs.  Bumble. 
"  The  very  look,"  continued  Mr.  Bumble, 
"  o'  that  sanwidge  makes  me  that  'ungry 
you  wouldden  believe." 

"  May  I  cut  you  another  one,  sir  ?  "  said 
Anthony. 

"  'Ark  at  the  boy/'  said  his  employer. 
"  Wants  ter  kill  me  with  kindness.  Why, 
I  could  eat  sixty,  I  could.  But  one's  too 
many,  reelly,  at  my  time  o'  life." 

"  Joo  drink  beer,  Tony  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Bumble. 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  Then  go  an'  'avea  nice  bottle,"  she  said, 
beaming. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  madam." 
"  Yes,   an'  give  George  one,"  said  Mr. 
Bumble,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity. 
"  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  was  the  agreeable 
reply. 

Anthony  bade  them  "  Good  night  "  and 
left  them  breathing  good-will. 

As  he  descended  the  stairs,  the  particular 
verity  of  the  adage  which  Valerie  had 
quoted  upon  a  memorable  afternoon  nearly 
three  weeks  ago  appealed  to  him  forcibly  : 
"  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is." 
Certainly  he  was  leading  the  humble  life. 
Born  and  educated  to  administer,  if  not 
to  rule,  here  was  he  fetching  and  carrying, 
a  hewer  of  ham  and  a  drawer  of  corks. 
He  wondered  if  there  were  any  other  foot- 
men who  were  also  Companions  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order.  That  there 
were  no"  other  footmen  who  were  so  comfort- 


ably housed,  he  was  sure.  And  Patch  was. 
in  clover.  Anthony  reflected  that  he  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  A  dinner  of  herbs 
was  infinitely  better  than  none  at  all.  He 
was,  you  observe,  unconsciously  converting 
the  proverb  to  his  own  use.  Stalled  oxen, 
with  or  without  hatred,  were  not  nowadays 
in  his  line.  He  had  quite  forgotten  what 
they  were  like,  and  cared  as  little.  Indeed; 
but  for  Valerie,  his  Ambition  would  have 
been  dead.  Even  now  it  lay  very  sick. 
High  stomachs  are  easily  upset.  But  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  Hunger  will 
make  Ambition  turn  her  face  to  the  wall. 

The  duty  of  George  Alison  at  nine- 
thirty  was  to  take  the  dogs  for  a  run. 
When  he  returned  this  evening  to  find 
Anthony  in  the  act  of  setting  two  bottles 
of  beer  upon  the  table,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  at  least 
one  friend. 

"  Thirteen  perishing  months,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  have  I  been  in  this  house,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  had  an  extra 
rum  ration.  And  that  with  my  owrn  flesh 
and  blood,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lawful  wife, 
running  round  the  Bumbles  from  morning  till 
night.  I  admit  that  on  two  several  occasions 
your  predecessor  produced  to  me  my  master's 
liquor,  but  his  ribald  reception  of  my  inquiry 
whether  such  production  was  authorised 
left  me  no  alternative  but  to  refuse  to 
consume  it." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  said  Betty,  bustling  into 
the  room.  "  I  recognised  the  tone  of  abuse, 
but  I  couldn't  hear  the  words." 

"  My  love,"  said  George,  "  I  was  but 
remarking  that  beer  is  thicker  than  water. 
And  now  will  you  take  my  boots  off  before 
you  clean  them  ?  Or  clean  them  first  and 
take  them  off  afterwaid*  ?  " 

Betty  Alison  seated  herself  upon  the  table 
and  raised  her  husband's  glass  to  her  lips. 
"  I  looks,"  she  said,  "  towards  you." 
When  she  set  it  down,  the  glass  was  half 
empty. 

After  a  moment's  silence — 
"  You've — you've  left  some,"   said   her 
husband  in  a  shaking  voice. 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  "  That's  because  I 
can't  drink  any  more.  I  hate  beer."  She 
slipped  off  the  table  with  a  yawn.  "  And 
now  I'm  going  to  bed.  Don't  let  him  sit 
up,  Anthony.  The  car's  ordered  for  nine, 
and  he's  got  to  get  a  new  tire  on." 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  said  Lyveden. 
"  First  meet  of  the  season,"  said  George. 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  you.     Buck's  Folly,  the 
Bumbles  think,  but  they're    not  certain. 
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Deuce  of  a  job  for  me,  I  tell  you.  Every- 
body drives  anywhere  and  anyhow.  You're 
backed  into,  you're  always  being  called  on 
to  stop  your  engine,  you're  expected  to  be 
able  to  turn  in  a  six-foot  lane  and  to 
manoeuvre  on  a  marsh  as  if  it  was  wood 
pavement.  To  do  any  good,  you  want  some- 
thing between  a  gyroscope  and  a  Tank.  A 
car's  useless." 

"  Stacks  of  people,  obviously,"  said 
Anthony. 

"  Unfortunately,  yes.  Hardened  as  I  am, 
I'm  not  looking  forward  to  that  side.  I 
suppose  you  hunted — in  the  old  days." 

Anthony  nodded. 

"  At  Oxford,  and  sometimes  with  the 
Blackmore  Vale.  My  uncle  had  a  house  in 
Dorset." 

"  Ah  !  We  used  to  do  a  bit  with  the 
Pytchley  before — before  the  War." 

For  a  moment  nobody  spoke. 

One  and  all  they  had  stumbled  into  the 
closet  of  Memory.  Pictures  of  dead  days 
stared  at  them — days  when  they  had  come 
and  gone  as  they  pleased,  before  there  had 
been  a  new  earth  and,  seemingly,  a  new 
heaven.  Old  sounds  rang  in  their  wistful 
ears,  forgotten  scents  came  floating  out  of 
the  darkness  .  .  .  The  closet  grew  into  a 
gallery  .  .  . 

"  Good  night,"  said  Betty  quietly. 
"Don't  sit  up  late." 

She  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  tired  face  that  George  Alison 
raised  to  Anthony. 

"  Thank  your  stars,"  he  said  jerkily, 
"  that  you  aren't  married.  I  don't  matter. 
I  don't  mean  I  like  service,  but  I'm  well 
enough  off.  But  Bet — poor  Bet.  Think 
what  her  life  should  be,  and  then  look  at 
what  it  is.  And  her  father's  worth  half 
a  million.  He  cut  her  oft  when  she  married 
me.  I  had  enough  for  two  then,  so  it  didn't 
much  matter.  But  now  .  .  .  She's  won- 
derful— perfectly  marvellous,  but — it's  hard 
to  see  her  hands  getting  rough,  man.  Very 
hard.     Her  hands  ..." 

Anthony  crossed  the  room  and  touched 
him  upon  the  shoulder. 

"  If  I  were  married,"  he  said,  "  I  should 
feel  just  the  same.  And  then  there 'd  be  two 
fools  instead  of  one.  My  dear  fellow,  if  Betty 
regretted  her  bargain,  then  she'd  need  your 
sympathy.  As  it  is,  so  long  as  she's  got 
you,  d'you  think  she  cares  whether  she 
wears  sables  or  an  apron  ?  " 

"  But  you  saw  how  she  dried  up  just 
now." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  "  said  Anthony. 


"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  to-morrow  morning  you're 
going  to  a  meet  in  blue,  and  she's  sorry  it 
can't  be  pink." 

The  two  finished  their  beer,  and  George 
retired  somewhat  comforted. 

As  he  had  predicted,  their  attendance  of 
the  meet  the  next  morning  was  only  effected 
at  the  expense  of  more  patience  than  Alison 
possessed.  He  was  forced,  in  fact,  to  borrow 
from  Anthony.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed that,  but  for  the  latter's  presence,  he 
should  undoubtedly  have  committed  an 
aggravated  assault. 

The  vicinity  of  Buck's  Folly  proved  to 
be  suspiciously  vacant,  and  upon  arrival 
at  the  standpoint  itself  it  was  instantly 
and  painfully  clear  that  the  Bumbles  had 
been  mistaken.  A  passing  butcher,  when 
interrogated,  gririningly  vouchsafed  the 
information  that  the  meet  was  at  Saddle 
Tree  Cross,  a  spot  of  which  all  the 
occupants  of  the  car  had  heard,  but  the 
way  to  which  no  one  of  them  could  tell. 

Swelling  with  importance,  Mr.  Bumble 
produced  a  map,  and  George's  face  fell.  He 
had  seen  that  map  before — from  a  distance. 
So  had  others.  No  one  but  Mr.  Bumble  had 
ever  seen  it  at  close  quarters.  Unhappily 
for  all  concerned,  the  latter's  accomplish- 
ments did  not  include  map-reading,  an 
omission  distressingly  obvious  to  everyone 
but  himself.  To  follow  his  directions  was 
fatal.  Failure  to  appreciate  his  directions 
was  at  once  easier  and  more  disastrous. 
What  was  still  more  unfavourable  was  that, 
in  possessing  himself  of  the  map,  Mr. 
Bumble  became  possessed  of  a  devil.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  From  being  the  most 
kindly  of  masters  he  became  a  snarling 
absurdity,  whose  endeavours  simultaneously 
to  study  the  canvas,  observe  the  configura- 
tion of  the  countryside,  and  rave  into 
the  speaking-tube  were  consistently  vain. 
George  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  pre- 
pared for  the  worst  .  .  . 

This  came  almost  immediately. 

After  having  obediently  turned  the  car 
round,  George  was  peremptorily  advised 
that,  after  all,  he  had  been  facing  the  right 
way.  Mr.  Bumble  rather  unfairly  added 
that  in  his  opinion  the  fool  who  had  made 
the  map  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  The 
warmth  with  which  he  committed  this 
belief  to  the  speaking-tube  rendered  it  not 
so  much  inaudible  as  incoherent,  and 
George,  who  believed  it  to  be  a  further 
direction,  had  to  ask  him  to  repeat  the 
remark.      By  the   time   Mr.   Bumble   had 
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"  The  two  thrust  through  the  screen  and  across  the  clearing.    A  moment  later  the  thicket  had 

swallowed  them  up." 


realised  that  he  was  being  addressed  and 
had  placed  his  ear  to  the  tube,  George  had 
concluded  his  inquiry  and  was  patiently 
listening  at  the  opposite  end.  .  .  . 

With  such  a  beginning,  the  rest  was  easy. 
The  wheels  of  wrath  were  greased.  There- 
after it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  revolu- 
tion, but  of  speed.  At  times  the  velocity 
attained  was  appalling. 

Seven  hideous  miles  slunk  staggering  by. 

Mrs.  Bumble,  of  course,  had  been  in 
tears  from  the  outset.  Anthony,  as  we 
know,  was  busily  engaged  in  administer- 
ing comfort,  temporal  and  spiritual.  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  George  to  take  the 
nourishment. 

"  The  fool's  like  a  drowning  man,"  he 
protested,  "  with  his  arms  round  your  neck. 
Your  only  chance  is  to  hit  him  under  the 
jaw.    Get  out  and  do  it." 

Mr.  Bumble  had  just  formed  and  blas- 
phemously announced  the  horrifying  resolve 
to  return  to  Buck's  Folly  and  start  all  over 
again,  when  Anthony  heard  a  horse  whinny. 
In  a  flash  he  was  on  the  running-board  and 
touching  his  hat. 

"  I  think  we're  just  there,  sir,"  he  ven- 
tured. 


Mr.  Bumble  hesitated,  George  set  his  foot 
upon  the  accelerator,  and  a  moment  later 
they  swept  round  a  bend  to  see  the  familiar 
medley  of  cars  and  dog-carts,  bicycles  and 
phaetons,  saddle-horses  and  governess- cars, 
writhing  below  them  upon  a  high-road  into 
which  the  lane  they  were  using  almost 
immediately  debouched. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  Mr.  Bumble  dropped 
the  map  and  proceeded  to  mop  his  face.  .  .  . 

Comparatively,  the  chauffeur's  troubles 
were  over.  After  such  a  drubbing,  the 
nuisance  of  the  congestion  to  which  they 
were  soon  contributing  was  like  a  flick  on 
the  collar,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  car  was 
berthed  safely  with  two  or  three  others  upon 
an  apron  of  turf. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bumble  alighted,  and 
George  and  Anthony  were  left  to  themselves. 

Then  another  car  squirmed  out  of  the  ruck 
of  vehicles  and  came  rolling  on  to  the  sward. 
The  gentleman  ensconced  upon  its  back  seat 
was  for  the  saddle,  and  plainly  glad  of  it. 
His  careless,  handsome  face  was  radiant, 
his  manner  full  of  an  easy,  inoffensive 
confidence,  his  gaiety — to  judge  from  his 
companions'  laughter — infectious.  His  turn- 
out was  simple,  but  faultless.    Despite  the 
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'As  in  a  dream,  Valerie  heard  their  voices  getting  fainter  and  fainter  . 

and  she  was  left  alone  with  the  rain." 


Presently  they  died  altogether, 


fact  that  he  was  sitting  between  Lady 
Touchstone  and  Valerie,  Anthony  liked  the 
look  of  him. 

Since  their  experience  upon  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  Lyveden  had  not  till  now  set  eyes 
upon  the  lady.  Unwilling  to  visit  her  home, 
he  had  inquired  by  letter  how  she  was  doing. 
After  receiving  two  little  notes,  each  of 
which  assured  him  that  she  was  not  one 
penny  the  worse,  he  wrote  no  more.  Letters 
and  notes  were  sober  and  to  the  point. 
Anyone  might  have  read  them.  The  truth 
is,  the  two  were  love-shy. 

Give  to  a  dog  a  finer  and  meatier  bone 
than  he  has  ever  dreamed  of,  and  mark  his 
reception  of  your  favour.  Ten  to  one  he 
will  be  afraid  of  it.    He  will  walk  about  the 


fragment  delicately  :  possibly  he  will  touch 
it  with  the  tip  of  an  envious  tongue : 
presently  he  will  lie  down  at  a  respectful 
distance,  watching  it  with  big  eyes.  The 
thing  is  too  vast  for  him.  He  must  have 
time  to  become  familiar  with  his  stupendous 
luck. 

So  with  Miss  French  and  Lyveden.  The 
gods  had  tossed  the  two  title-deeds  of 
a  dream  so  wonderful  that  they  were 
frightened.  The  gift  was  too  precious 
to  be  handled  at  once.  Like  the  poor  dog, 
they  must  have  time  .  .  . 

You  will  understand,  gentlemen,  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  affair  of  love.  Con- 
venience had  had  no  hand  in  it.  My  tale 
had  been  shorter  if  she  had  thrust  but  the 
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tip  of  a  finger  into  the  pie.  Pity,  Selfishness, 
Gratitude — none  of  the  stock  emotions 
went  to  the  making  of  the  foundations  of 
this  fabric.  It  was  not  founded  at  all. 
Neither  had  it  grown  out  of  friendship.  It 
had  no  infancy.  Had  the  two  never  met,  it  is 
probable  that — circumstances  permitting — 
each  would  some  day  have  fallen  in  love 
with  somebody  else.  And  that  would  have 
been  a  regular  business.  Convenience, 
Friendship,  and  other  hard-working  match- 
makers would  all  have  put  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  clapped  one  another  on  the  back 
when  the  banns  were  published.  The  fact 
that  the  two  had  met  saved,  in  a  way, 
infinite  trouble. 

Valerie  had  many  swains,  and  more  than 
a  few  women  had  looked  twice  at  Anthony. 
Such  hearts,  however,  as  had  bleated  for 
their  sympathy  had  either  bleated  alto- 
gether in  vain,  or,  finding  the  sympathy 
vouchsafed  not  at  all  what  they  wanted, 
bleated  more  fiercely  than  before.  All  the 
same,  the  two  were  not  seraphim.  They 
were  mortal  enough,  and,  if  more  than 
ordinarily  attractive,  revealed  upon  close 
examination  a  very  ordinary  collection  of 
failings.  The  wonder  was  not  in  themselves. 
The  fact  that  their  natures  were  exactly 
alike  was,  at  the  most,  curious.  It  was  true, 
nevertheless.  Each  wanted  precisely  what 
the  other  was  ready  to  give.  Their  person- 
alities agreed  like  two  indentures — proved 
themselves  mutual  elixirs.  The  wonder 
began  and  ended  when  they  encountered  one 
another.  It  was  then  that  the  seed  of  love 
flashed  into  bloom.  Miracles  alone  beget 
miracles.    Parallel  lines  had  met. 

The  sight  of  Valerie  gladdened  Anthony's 
eyes.  He  sat  very  still  in  his  seat,  staring 
under  the  wind  -  screen  and  wondering 
whether  she  would  recognise  his  back.  He 
hoped  that  it  was  not  because  of  her  mishap 
that  she  was  not  in  a  habit.  He  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  divine  the  true  reason. 
This  was,  shortly,  that  the  lady,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  see  him,  could  not  enjoy  a  pastime 
from  participation  in  which  footmen  are  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  so  rigorously  debarred. 
Incidentally,  she  had  seen  Anthony  before 
he  had  seen  her,  and  the  smile  with  which 
he  had  credited  her  companion^  bonhomie 
was  due  to  his  presence  alone.  Had  this 
been  explained  to  the  young  sportsman,  as 
one  of  Valerie's  swains  it  would  have  spoiled 
his  day.  As  it  was,  he  emerged  from  the 
car  with  the  genial  air  of  one  who  is  in  high 
favour,  and,  after  a  word  with  a  groom, 
who   had    come   up   bustling,    mounted    a 


good-looking  grey  and,  waving  his  hat  to  the 
ladies,  proceeded  to  join  his  fellows  with  his 
eyes  sparkling  and  his  chin  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Mason,"  said  Lady  Touchstone. 

The  chauffeur,  who  had  descended,  sprang 
to  the  door. 

"  Open  the  door."  The  man  did  so,  and 
her  ladyship  alighted.  "  I'm  going  to  look 
at  the  hounds.  You'd  better  come  with  me." 

"  Very  good,  my  lady." 

The  pair  moved  off  in  single  file. 

Though  the  office  was  new  to  him,  the 
dignity  of  Mason's  demeanour  was  irre- 
proachable. It  was  clear  that  the  blood  of 
flunkeys  was  in  his  veins.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  hundred  years  before,  his  grand- 
father had  done  much  escort  duty,  with  a 
band  on  his  hat  and  a  cane  in  his  hand. 
Though  Mason  did  not  know  it,  the  manner 
had  been  bred  in  his  bone. 

"  'Ere's  a  lady  wants  yer." 

This  was  quite  true.  Miss  French  had  not 
put  it  so  bluntly,  but  it  was  not  her  fault 
that  the  messenger  she  had  selected  knew  a 
footman  when  he  saw  one. 

Major  Anthony  Lyveden  thanked  his 
informant  with  a  smile.  Had  it  been  Caliban 
himself  that  had  growled  the  message,  the 
smile  would  have  been  as  ready.  Such  a 
summons  lost  nothing  in  the  telling. 

George  received  the  intimation  that  his 
colleague  would  be  back  in  a  minute 
apathetically.  He  was  yet  in  some  dudgeon. 
Beyond  heaving  a  sigh  charged  with  the 
resignation  of  a  martyr  who  remembers 
that  he  has  left  his  gloves  in  the  torture - 
chamber,  he  evinced  no  interest  at  all. 

Anthony  crossed  the  turf  to  where  Miss 
French  sat  smiling  in  a  brown  landaulette, 
and  touched  his  hat.  Appearances  had  to 
be  kept  up.  Valerie  inclined  her  head 
gravely  enough,  but  the  look  with  which 
she  honoured  his  action  was  not  of  this 
world.    Anthony  felt  astoundingly  rich. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  Perfectly  all  right." 

"  Sure  ?  " 

Valerie  nodded,  smiling. 

"  I  wasn't  even  tired  the  next  day,"  she 
said.    '"  Were  your  arms  very  stiff  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  And  Patch  ?  " 

"  As  right  as  rain." 

"  Will  you  be  free  on  Sunday  ?  "  said 
Valerie. 

"  From  two  o'clock  on." 

"  Will  you  come  to  Bell  Hammer  1  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Anthony. 

"  I'll  come  to  meet  you  with  the  two- 
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seater.  To-morrow  I'm  going  away.  Aunt 
Harriet  has  to  go  to  London.  Have — have 
you  been  back  .  .  .  since  1  " 

"  To  your  window  ?  " 

"  To  our  window,"  said  Valerie. 

Anthony  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I — I  can't 
keep  away." 

It  was  true.  The  place  fascinated  him. 
Tremendous  happenings  had  made  it  a 
shrine.  Already  worshipful  as  Valerie's 
bower,  the  ledge  was  freshly  consecrate  to 
two  most  excellent  saints — Love  Confessed 
and  Life  Triumphant. 

"  I  thought  you  had,"  said  Valerie.  "  I 
saw  your  footsteps.  And — oh,  please  don't 
go  so  close  to  the  edge,  Anthony.  Promise 
me  you  won't.     It — it  frightens  me  so." 

Love  lent  the  words  an  earnestness  which 
there  was  no  mistaking.  My  lady  leaned 
forward,  with  her  hand  gripping  the  wood- 
work. There  was  a  strained,  pleading  look 
upon  the  beautiful  face,  the  proud  lips 
humbling  themselves,  the  glorious  eyes 
beggars — Royalty  upon  its  knees. 

Quite  naturally,  Anthony's  heart  answered 
her. 

"  I  promise,  sweet,"  he  said. 

The  vocative  transfigured  the  lady. 
Anthony  found  himself  mirrored  in  two  dew- 
burning  stars.  To  deck  her  favourite, 
Nature  had  robbed  the  firmament.  To  see 
such  larceny,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
round  world  stood  still  .  .  . 

With  a  supreme  effort  Anthony  pulled 
himself  together. 

"  Patch  is  too  funny,"  he  said.  "  He'll 
come  as  far  as  the  bank—  you  know,  below 
the  thicket — and  not  a  step  further.  He 
just  stands  there  and  wags  his  tail  apolo- 
getically. And  there  at  the  foot  of  the  bank 
he  waits  until  I  return." 

Valerie  laughed  merrily. 

"  Poor  little  dog,"  she  said.  "  It  was 
enough  to " 

"  I  sav,  Val,  did  I  leave  my  flask  in  the 
car  ?  "   " 

The  two  had  been  too  much  absorbed 
to  observe  the  return  of  the  fresh-faced 
youngster,  and  the  latter's  words  cut 
their  communion  short,  much  as  the  sudden 
rasp  of  curtain-rings  scatters  the  rear  of 
slumber.  It  was  providentiaL  that  the 
world  was  moving  again.  The  suspension 
of  perpetual  motion  would  have  been  bound 
to  excite  remark.  As  it  was,  the  newcomer 
was  upon  the  very  edge  of  staring,  when— — 

"  Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Every— Major 
Lyveden,"     said   Valerie.     The   two    men 


nodded  mechanically  and  murmured  polite- 
ness. "  Yes,  you  did,  Peter.  Here  you 
are."  She  plucked  the  lost  property  from 
the  bowels  of  the  seat  and  rose  to  restore 
it.  "  By  the  way,"  she  added  adroitly, 
"  now's  your  chance.  Major  Lyveden'll 
tell  you  whether  you  ought  to  wash  a  horse's 
legs." 

Thus  appealed  to — 

"  Unless,"  said  Anthony,  "  you've  got 
a  groom  in  a  million,  I  shouldn't  advise  it. 
It  means  mud-fever." 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Valerie,  doubly 
triumphant. 

The  youth's  face  was  a  study.  Respect 
was  fairly  bundling  Astonishment  out  of 
the  way.  Anthony  had  spoken  as  one 
having  authority,  and  Every  was  visibly 
impressed. 

"  You  really  think  so,  sir  ?  " 

With  one  accord  Valerie  and  Anthony 
smiled.  The  employment  of  the  title  was 
at  once  so  irregular  and  so  appropriate. 
Instinct  had  shown  herself  to  be  above 
raiment.  Surely  no  manner  of  man  ever 
was  paid  so  exquisite  a  compliment. 

A  motor-horn  coughed,  and  Anthony 
glanced  over  his  shoulder.     Then — 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Good- 
bye." 

He  touched  his  cap  with  a  smile  and  left 
them. 

Every  gazed  after  him  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  Then  he  looked  at  Valerie  with 
wide  eyes. 

"But  —  but  he's  a  footman,"  he  said 
stupidly. 

^c  :■<  H«  ♦  * 

When  upon  the  following  day  Anthony 
admitted  that  he  had  never  seen  the  view 
from  The  Beacon,  the  Alisons,  all  three, 
cried  out  upon  the  omission  with  no  un- 
certain voice. 

The  four  were  breakfasting. 

"  But,"  declared  Anne,  "  you  simply 
must  see  it.  It's  the  most  wonderful 
view  in  the  world." 

Anthony  doubted  this.  He  did  not  say 
so,  of  course,  but  he  would  have  staked  a 
month's  wages  that  he  could  have  shown 
them  a  finer.  As  it  was,  he  expressed 
politely  enthusiastic  astonishment. 

"  It  is,  really,"  said  Betty.  "  And  the 
tints  at  this  time  of  year — why,  even  George 
raves  about  it  !  " 

"  That's  right,"  said  her  husband.  "  Never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  insult.  Why  (  even 
George '  f  Can't  a.  chauffeur  have  a 
soul  1  " 
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"  Rake  over  the 
if  I  did?  The 
I  merely  adopted 

that  you  should 
Or    was   that 


"  Who  went  to  sleep  at  the  Russian 
Ballet  ?  "  said  Betty. 

"  Go  on,"  said  George, 
muck-heap.     And    what 
music  suggested  slumber, 
the  suggestion." 

"  Did  it  also  suggest 
snore  ?  "     said    his   wife, 
your  own  idea  ?  " 

George  touched  Anthony  on  the  arm  and 
nodded  towards  the  speaker. 

"  Look  at  the  scorn  in  that  eye,"  he 
said.  "  See  ?  The  one  that's  looking 
our  way." 

With  an  air  of  unutterable  contempt, 
Betty  lighted  a  cigarette  and  then  hurled 
the  matchbox  at  her  unsuspecting  spouse. 
The  missile  ricochetted  off  his  chin  and  fell 
noisily  into  the  cup  of  tea  which  was  half- 
way to  his  lips  ... 

When  order  had  been  restored — 

i:  He  must  see  it  at  once,"  said  Betty. 
"  Before  the  leaves  fall." 

"  The  view,  or  the  ballet  1  "  said  George. 

"  Idiot !  "  She  turned  to  Anne.  "  Why 
don't  you  take  him  this  afternoon  ?  It's 
his  day  out,  and  you  know  you  can  alwavs 
go." 

*'  Yes,  please  do,  "    said  Anthony. 

He  could  not  very  well  have  said  anything 
else.  Besides,  Anne  was  all  right.  He 
liked  her.  There  was,  of  course,  but  one 
woman  in  the  world.  Still,  Anne  was  a 
good  sort,  and  he  would  not  have  hurt  her 
feelings  for  anything. 

The  matter  was  arranged  then  and 
there. 

Seven  hours  later  the  two,  with  Patch, 
were  tramping  over  a  rising  moor  towards 
a  dense  promise  of  woodland  which  rose 
in  a  steep  slope,  jagged  and  tossing.  This 
day  the  ragamuffin  winds  were  out — a 
plaguy,  blustering  crew,  driving  hither  and 
thither  in  a  frolic  that  knew  no  law,  buffeting 
either  cheek,  hustling  bewildered  vanes, 
cuffing  the  patient  trees  into  a  dull  roar  of 
protest  that  rose  and  fell,  a  sullen  harmony, 
joyless  and  menacing.  The  skies  were 
comfortless,  and  there  was  a  sinister  look 
about  the  coLd  grey  pall  that  spoke  of 
winter  and  the  pitiless  rain  and  the  scream 
of  the  wind  in  tree-tops,  and  even  remem- 
bered the  existence  of  snow. 

"  I  wish  it  was  a  better  day,"  said 
Anne.  "  It's  always  worth  seeing,  but  you 
won't  see  so  far  to-day,  and  there's  no 
sun." 

Anthony  glanced  at  the  sky. 

"  Unless,     he  said,   "  it's  worth  seeing 


when  the  trees  are  bare,  it's  just  as  well 
we're  going  there  to-day.  That  sky  means 
mischief.  Are  you  sure  you're  warm 
enough  ?  " 

Anne  laughed. 

"  Supposing  I  said  I  wasn't,"  she  said, 
"  what  would  you  do  about  it  ?  Give  me 
your  coat  ?  " 

Anthony  stood  still. 

"  I  should  take  you  home — quick,"  he 
said  gravely. 

Honestly  he  hoped  that  she  would  waver. 
He  had  never  wanted  to  come.  Left  to 
himself,  he  and  Patch  would  have  walked 
— elsewhither.  Had  he  not  known  that 
Valerie  was  away,  he  would  have  excused 
himself  at  breakfast.  Not  for  anything 
in  the  world  would  he  have  forfeited  a 
chance  of  meeting  her.  Poor  Anne's  feelings 
, would  have  had  to  rough  it. 

"  I'm  as  warm  as  toast,"  said  Miss  Alison 
cheerfully.  "  And  I  know  you  don't  want  to 
come,"  she  added,  bubbling,  "  but  you've 
just  got  to.    You'll  thank  me  afterwards." 

Fiercely  as  he  protested  his  innocence, 
Anthony  felt  extremely  guilty.  He  had, 
it  seemed,  committed  a  breach  of  good 
taste,  which  must  be  repaired  forthwith. 
He  determined  to  be  very  nice  to  Anne. 
This  should  not  have  been  difficult,  for  she 
was  full  of  good  points. 

Fate  had  not  been  kind,  but  Anne  found 
no  fault  with  her  heritage.  Indeed,  her 
temper  was  infectiously  healthy.  For 
years  now  Fortune  had  never  piped  to  her, 
but  that  did  not  keep  her  from  dancing. 
In  the  circumstances,  that  she  should  have 
been  so  good  to  look  upon  seemed  almost 
hard  .  .  . 

The  two  passed  on. 

It  was  a  way  Anthony  had  never  gone, 
and,  once  in  the  thick  of  the  woods,  he 
could  not  have  told  where  he  was.  Anne, 
apparently,  knew  her  line  backwards,  for 
she  climbed  steadily,  chattering  all  the 
time  and  taking  odd  paths  and  random 
grass- grown  tracks  with  an  unconscious 
confidence  which  was  almost  uncanny. 
More  than  once  she  turned  to  strike  across 
some  ground  no  foot  bad  charted,  each 
time  unerringly  to  find  the  track  upon  the 
far  side  waiting  to  point  them  upward — 
sometimes  gently,  and  sometimes  with  a 
sharp  rise,  but  always  upward. 

For  all  that,  the  pace  his  companion 
set  was  almost  punishing,  and  Anthony  was 
on  the  point  of  pleading  a  respite,  when — 

"  Almost  there  now,"  panted  Miss  Alison. 
"  Round  to  the  right  here,  and " 
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The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  upon 
Anthony,  and  is  of  no  consequence  to  us. 

As  he  was  rounding  the  corner,  he  had 
turned  to  whistle  for  Patch.  For  two  very- 
excellent  reasons  the  whistle  was  never 
delivered.  The  first  was  that  the  Sealyham 
was  only  five  paces  in  rear.  The  second  was 
that  he  was  standing  quite  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  path,  wagging  his  tail  apologetically.  . 

For  a  moment  Anthony  stared  at  him. 

Then  he  swung  round,  to  find  himself  face 

to  face  with  a  broad  natural  bank,  some 

thirty  feet  high. 

***** 

When  Valerie  French,  who  had  come  by 
way  of  the  finger-post,  saw  Patch  dormant 
at  the  foot  of  the  broad  bank,  she  could  have 
jumped  for  joy. 

At  the  last  minute  rheumatism  had  laid 
its  irreverent  hand  upon  the  patrician 
muscles  of  Lady  Touchstone's  back,  and 
the  visit  to  Town  had  been  summarily 
postponed.  Valerie,  who  should  have  been 
sorry,  was  undeniably  glad.  She  could 
not  communicate  with  Anthony,  but  there 
was  a  bare  chance  that  she  might  do  better 
than  that.  What  afternoons  he  had  free 
she  did  not  know.  How  he  employed  such 
as  he  had,  he  had  told  her  in  plain  terms. 
She  was,  of  course,  to  see  him  on  Sunday, 
but  that  was  four  days  away.  Besides,  she- 
wanted  to  meet  him  upon  that  gravel  cliff 
— that  window-sill  whose  freehold  they 
shared.  High  matters  were  on  the  edge  of 
settlement.  It  was  appropriate  that  they 
should  there  be  settled  where,  in  a  mad 
moment,  Fate  had  staked  upon  one  cast 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  their 
glory — staked  them  and  lost  them.  That  it 
was  now  but  a  question  of  taking  possession 
of  their  inheritance,  Valerie  never  doubted. 
In  this  she  was  right.  The  crooked  way 
of  Love  had  been  made  straight :  only 
the  treading  of  it  remained — a  simple 
business.  That  he  had  saved  her  life  did 
not  weigh  with  Anthony  at  all.  That  Death 
had  summoned  them,  looked  in  their  eyes, 
and  let  them  go — together,  made  all  the 
difference.  It  was  as  though  a  hand  had 
written  upon  the  wall  .  .  . 

The  sight,  then,  of  the  terrier  verified 
hopes  which  she  had  been  afraid  to  harbour. 
She  had  wanted  so  much,  and  it  had  all  come 
to  pass.  She  had  wanted  to  meet  her  man, 
to  see  him  ere  he  knew  she  was  there,  to 
find  him  there  at  the  window,  to  come 
delicately  behind  him,  to  have   him   turn 


and  see  her,  to  mark  the  sudden  gladdening 
of  his  dear  grey  eyes  .  .  . 

Tremulously  she  ascended  the  tiny  path 
and  passed  a-tiptoe  into  the  thicket  .  .  . 

You  would  have  sworn  it  an  elf  that 
stole  across  the  clearing  beyond  .  .  . 

As  she  glided  into  cover — 

"  Bain,"  said  Anthony.  "  Now  we're 
for  it.  No  coats,  no  umbrella,  no  nothing. 
Anne,  you're  in  for  a  wetting." 

"  Won't  be  the  first  time,"  said  Anne 
cheerfully. 

"  W^ell,  come  on,  any  way,"  said  Anthony. 
"  The  woods'll  shelter  us  for  a  while,  and 
then " 

"  I  shall  have  a  bath,"  said  Anne.  "  A 
nice  hot  bath  directly  I  get  in.  You  know, 
all  steaming  and " 

"  Will  you  come  on  ? "  said  Anthony, 
laughing. 

The  two  thrust  through  the  screen  and 
across  the  clearing.  A  moment  later  the 
thicket  had  swallowed  them  up. 

As  in  a  dream,  Valerie  heard  their  voices 
getting  fainter  and  fainter  .  .  . 

Presently  they  died  altogether,  and  she 
was  left  alone  with  the  rain.  This  fairly 
pelted  upon  her,  but  she  never  moved. 
The  truth  is,  she  never  noticed  it. 

A  sudden  rush  of  wind  whipped  a  strand 
of  her  dark  hair  loose  and  flung  it  across 
her  lips,  but  she  never  moved. 

After   a  little  while  the  wind  died  too, 

and  for  the  second  time  she  was  left  alone 

with  the  rain. 

***** 

A  letter  which  Monseigneur  Forest  re- 
ceived some  four  days  later  was  brought 
to  him  in  the  garden.  The  Eoman  sun  was 
hot,  and  the  prelate  sat  down  upon  a  low 
stone  seat  and  mopped  his  brow  before  he 
opened  the  envelope. 

Dear  Uncle  John, 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  letter.  I  ought 
to  have  written  before.  After  all,  I've  troubled 
you  for  nothing.  I  was  all  wrong  about  the 
man — made  a  frightful  mistake.  I'll  tell 
you  some  day — perhaps. 
Love, 
Yours, 

Valerie. 

As  was  his  practice,  Monseigneur  Forest 
read  the  note  twice.  The  face  which  he 
raised  from  the  paper  wore  a  look  of  amused 
impatience. 

If  you  remember,  the  dignitary  was  no  fool. 


The  fifth  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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EASTER    CUSTOMS 


AND    ANNUAL    OBSERVANCES    OF 
THE    SEASON    IN    VARIOUS    LANDS 

By    R.    C.    TRAFFORD 


THE  name  Easter  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  eastre,  akin  to 
the  Latin  word  aurora,  which  in  turn 
comes  from  the  Greek 
eos  or  auds,  meaning 
"dawn."  In  this 
way  the  strange  fable 
which  the  men  of  old 
conferred  upon  the 
Dawn,  rega  ding 
Aurora  as  the  Opener, 
with  rosy  fingers, 
of  the  Eastern 
gates,  is  connected 
by  name  with  the 
season  of  rejoicing 
over  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Christian 
Redeemer. 

The  pages  of 
mythology  show 
many  a  Pagan  cus- 
tom which  the  early 
Christian  Church 
adapted  to  its  own 
purposes.  Even  the 
buns  which  are  for 
us  associated  with 
Good  Friday  must 
be  linked  with  the 
sacrificial  bread, 
called  boun,  which 
was  once  laid  upon 
the  altars  of  Zeus. 
Cecrops,  the  founder 
of  Athens,  who, 
nearly  sixteen 
hundred  years  before 
Christ's  birth,  led  a 
colony  to  Attica,  is 
said  to  have  tendered 
boun  upon  the  altar 
he  raised  there  to 
that  god. 

First  in  solemnity  of  local  association  of 
those  customs  which  are  solely  Christian 
in  origin  and  symbolism,  as  distinct  from 
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points  of  Christian  ritual  which  have  been 
adapted  from  the  pagan  rites  preceding 
them,  stand  the  several  ceremonies  with 
which  the  Greek 
Church  celebrates 
Palm  Sunday,  Good 
Friday,  and  Easter, 
in  Jerusalem  itself, 
at  the  actual  places 
where  the  great 
drama  of  Holy  Week 
and  Eastertide  was 
enacted.  On  Maundy 
Thursday  a  vast 
crowd  of  pilgrims 
assembles  to  witness 
the  ceremony  at 
which  the  Greek 
Patriarch  reads  to 
his  twelve  bishops 
the  Gospel  account 
of  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet  by  the 
Saviour  before  the 
Last  Supper,  after 
which  the  priests 
commemorate  the 
episode  by  washing 
the  feet  of  the  twelve 
bishops.  This  and 
other  rites  performed 
on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day give  the  day  its 
distinctive  name,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are 
based  on  Christ's 
injunction  to  His 
disciples  "  that  ye 
love  one  another," 
the  word  "Maundy" 
being  derived  from 
the  Latin  mandatum, 
and  Thursday  being 
the  dies  mandati, 
the  day  on  which  this  mandate  was  first 
given.  On  Good  Friday  comes  the  solemn 
procession   of  the   Stations   of    the   Cross 
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THE    IMPRESSIVE    CEREMONY   OF    MAUNDY   THURSDAY    IN   JERUSALEM,    AT   WHICH    THE    GREEK    PxYTRIARCH 
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FEET     BY    CHRIST     AT     THE     LAST     SUPPER,     THIS     SCENE     HAVING    BEEN     RE-ENACTED    FOR     CENTURIES 

AS    AN    EXAMPLE    OF    HUMILITY    AND    CHARITY. 


along  the  Via  Dolorosa,  following  the  actual 
route  trodden  by  the  Redeemer  from  the 
Judgment  Hall  to  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  a 
pause  being  made  at  each  spot  traditionally 
associated  with  the  incidents  of  that 
appointed  journey.  On  the  ensuing  day, 
Easter  Eve,  there  is  a  procession  through 
the  streets  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  for  the  ceremony  of  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Fire  upon  the  altar,  which 
symbolises  the  rekindling  of  Light  and 
the    Festival   of   the   Resurrection.     It   is 


interesting  to  note  how  the  early  Church 
contrived  to  connect  this  idea  with  the 
almost  immemorial  bonfires  associated  with 
the  earlier  pagan  Spring  festival  of  "  Eastre  " 
in  many  districts  of  England. 

Curiously  enough,  simultaneously  with 
these  Christian  celebrations  there  takes  place 
a  Mohammedan  festival,  connected  with  the 
death  of  Moses,  concerning  which  there  are 
several  legends,  some  of  which  are  in  the 
Talmud.  The  Mohammedans  preserve  a 
myth  of  a  great  war  between  the  spirits  of 
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good  and  the  spirits  of  evil,  waged  over  his 
departing  soul,  and  they  perform  pilgrimages 
to  his  legendary  burial-place  on  Mount 
Nebo,  above  Jericho.  This  identification 
of  the  burial-place  of  the  great  Hebrew- 
ruler  is   an  interesting  illustration  of  the 


of  the  Holy  Fire  at  Jerusalem  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Easter  customs  of  Italy,  the 
Flight  of  the  Dove  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
Florence.  This  ceremony  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  a  member  of  the  Pazzi  family 
carried  some  of  the  Holy  Fire  from  the 
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divergence  of  th£  Bible  and  the  Talmud  on 
a  matter  of  historical  detail,  for  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  says  quite  explicitly :  "No 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 
An  interesting  story  links  with  the  service 


Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem 
to  Florence.  This  flame,  which  has  ever 
since  been  jealously  guarded  as  one  of  the 
most  holy  of  the  Duomo's  treasures,  is 
at   Easter   carried   to    the    high    altar   in 
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THE    PROCESSION    TO    THE    CHURCH    OF    THE    HOLY    SEPULCHRE    IN     JERUSALEM,    ON    EASTER    EVE,     FOR 

THE    CEREMONY    COMMEMORATING    THE    TRADITIONAL    DESCENT    OF    THE    HOLY    FIRE. 


procession,  and  from  it  a  lamp  in  the  form 
of  a  dove  is  lit,  and  the  movement  of  this 
lamp,  in  semblance  of  flight,  is  held  to 
symboli&e  the  prospects  of  the  year's  harvest. 
Even  more  closely  connected  with  the 
local  commemoration  of  Good  Friday  in 
Jerusalem  is  the  observance  of  the  date  in 
Rome  at  the  Scala  Santa,  for  that  famous 


stairway  is,  by  a  very  ancient  tradition, 
held  to  be  the  actual  fabric  of  the  flight  of 
steps  down  which  Christ  passed  on  His 
way  from  the  Judgment  Hall  of  Pilate  to 
Calvary,  the  twenty-eight  marble  steps, 
according  to  this  tradition,  having  been 
transferred  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  by 
the  Empress  Helena. 
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One  of  the  rites  common  to  most  countries, 
which,  under  superficial  differences,  can  be 
traced  to  the  first  crude  philosophy  of 
homage,  is  the  procession,  the  formal  moving 
line,  ceremonial  and  portentous,  which  has 
from  all  recorded  time  been  part  of 
the  pomp  of  public  festivals.  Men  long 
since  strained  their  lungs  in  extravagant 
acclamatory  hymns  to  Bacchus  or  Osiris, 


Another  Eastertide  procession  of  very 
ancient  date  is  that  which  forms  part  of 
the  Rumanian  ceremony  known  as  "  The 
Blessing  of  the  Waters"  of  the  country. 
The  Patriarch  and  clergy,  followed  by 
princes  and  nobles  and  representative 
citizens,  proceed  from  a  service  in  the 
cathedral  at  Bucharest  to  the  banks 
of   the   River    Dambovita,    into    which  a 
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THE    EASTER    PILGRIMAGE    OF     MOHAMMEDANS     FROM     JERUSALEM    TO    THE    LEGENDARY    BURIAL-PLACE 

OF    MOSES. 


to  Isis  or  Ceres.  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Greece,  and  Italy,  China,  India, 
Persia,  all  had  their  processions,  with  the 
clang  of  castanets,  the  blare  of  brass,  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  Adapted  to  express 
a  Christian  idea  are  many  similar  proces- 
sions to-day,  and  one  of  the  olde-st  of  those 
associated  with  Easter  Day  is  that  which 
passes  from  the  Vatican  into  St.  Peter's. 


golden  cross — kept  in  the  cathedral  for 
this  annual  purpose — is  flung,  and  from 
which  it  is  afterwards  recovered  by 
divers. 

Spain  is  the  scene  of  several  public  proces- 
sions of  ancient  origin  each  Easter,  the  most 
solemn  of  which  is  that  of  the  principal 
incidents  of  the  Passion,  represented  in 
groups  of  effigies,  which  are  borne  shoulder- 
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THE    EASTER    MORNING    SERMON    AT    THE     "  CALVAIRE  "    AT    TROMENIE,    IN     BRITTANY. 


high  through  the  streets.  Each  incident  is 
portrayed,  and  the  story  is  reverently 
followed  by  vast  crowds  of  spectators.  Not 
the  least  curious  of  the  Holy  Week  obser- 
vances of  Spain  is  the  one  which  takes  place 
at   Orduna  —  a    small   town    amongst    the 


mountains  not  far  from  Bilbao — at  daybreak 
on  Good  Friday.  This  is  known  as  the 
Procession  of  Silence.  At  its  head  walk 
men  dressed  in  black,  carrying  lanterns. 
They  are  followed  by  others  swathed  in 
black    robes,    with    conical-shaped    head- 
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dresses,  and  wearing  masks,  who  bear  upon 
their  shoulders  a  heavy  crucifix,  before 
which  march  two  of  these  strangely-attired 
figures,  rousing  the  sleeping  people  of  the 
town  by  proclamation,  for  which  they  use 


Another  of  the  events  of  Holy  Week  in 
Spain  is  the  royal  act  of  the  washing  of  the 
feet  of  certain  humble  folk  by  the  King 
and  Queen  in  memory,  as  in  the  Maundy 
Thursday  service  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  act 


THE  MAUNDY  CEREMONY   AT  THE  SPANISH  COURT  :  THE  QUEEN  WASHING  THE  FEET  OF 

POOR  WOMEN. 

From  a  drawing  by  S.  Begg. 


curious,  large  speaking-trumpets.  A  peni- 
tential procession  of  the  townspeople  follows. 
Holy  Saturday  is  the  occasion  of  a  great 
ceremonial  at  Seville,  which  culminates  in 
the  cathedral  with  a  solemn  service  of 
preparation  for  Easter. 


of.  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper.  This  royal 
office  was  performed  in  England  by  our 
monarchs  up  to  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  and  William  the  Third  first  deputed 
the  ta.sk  to  an  Almoner.  It  is  on  record 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  performed  this 
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act  when  in  residence  at  Greenwich.  The 
particular  occasion  which  is  most  fully 
explained  is  that  Maundy  Thursday  when  she 
had  reached  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age, 


this  particular  occasion  thirty-nine  of  them. 
The  Queen  was  attended  by  thirty-nine 
gentlewomen  of  her  household,  and  after  the 
Sub-Almoner  had  done  his  actually  effective 


THE    ROYAL    MAUNDY    CHARITIES    OF    ENGLAND:    THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    KINGS    GIFTS   OF 
CLOTHING    AND    MONEY    TO    AGED    MEN    AND    WOMEN    IN    WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 


From  a  drawing  by  W.  Hatherell. 


and,  the  number  of  poor  persons  assembled 
to  participate  in  this  act  of  humility 
being  intended  to  correspond  with  the  years 
numbered  by  the  Sovereign,  there  were  on 


work  with  warm  water  and  sweet  herbs,  the 
Queen  herself  knelt,  laved  each  foot,  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  above  the  toes,  and 
then  yet  more  humbly  bent  down  and  kissed 
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the  place  so  symbolised.  Thirty-nine  gar- 
ments and  thirty-nine  coins  and  thirty-nine 
platters  of  food  were  then  distributed 
amongst  the  thirty-nine  poor  people. 

In  a  modern  version  of  a  similar  occasion 
at  the  Spanish  Court,  which  is  here  repre- 
sented in  picture,  the  Queen  who  is  perform- 
ing the  same  symbolic  act  of  charity  and 
humility  is  one  still  well  remembered  as  a 
princess  of  the  Eoyal  House  of  England. 

In   England   Maundy   Thursday  is   cele- 


Canons,  and  conducted  to  their  places  in 
the  Sacrarium.  From  here,  after  a  full  choral 
service,  purses  numbering  the  years  attained 
to  by  King  George  V. — the  red  containing 
one  pound,  and  one  pound  ten  in  lieu  of 
the  garments  originally  given,  and  the  white 
containing  a  silver  penny,  or  two  penny, 
three  penny,  and  four  penny  pieces — are  con- 
ferred upon  such  meritorious  and  disabled 
persons,  in  number  corresponding  to  the 
years  of  the  King,  who  have  acquired  the 
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brated  by  a  picturesque  ceremony  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  which  the  distribution  of 
the  King's  Easter  bounties  to-day,  if  shorn 
of  the  courtly  character  of  mediaeval  times, 
is  still  performed  with  some  ecclesiastical 
pomp  and  circumstance.  There  the  Lord 
High  Almoner,  the  Sub-Almoner,  and 
the  Chaplains  of  the  Lord  High  Almoner, 
his  secretary  and  his  assistant  secretary, 
are  met  by  the  Dean  and  the  Canons  and 
the  minor  Canons  and  the  Vergers  of  the 


recommendation  of  the  clergy  of  the 
parishes  whence  the  recipients  of  the  bourity 
are  selected.  These  gifts  are  known  as 
"  Maundy  "  Money. 

Among  the  Holy  Week  ceremonies  of 
France  are  several  customs  of  unique  asso- 
ciation with  the  places  at  which  they  are 
celebrated,  their  details  being  unknown 
in  any  other  place  in  quite  the  same 
form.  At  the  little  town  of  Mende,  in 
the   Department    of   Lozere,    for   instance, 
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there  takes  place  a  procession  known  as  the  the  congregation  then  file  past,  make  their 
Brotherhood  of  White  Penitents,  in  which  devotions,  and  take  one  of  the  flowers, 
the  participants  carry  emblems  of  the  Mothers  hold  up  their  infants  to  kiss  the 
Passion ;  but  the  Penitents  are  professional  sacred  figure.  Among  other  Easter  Day 
penitents  of  a  day,  being  local  townspeople,  customs  in  the  Balkans  is  that  of  the  giving 
who  go  through  their  imaginary  humiliation  of  Easter  cakes,  marked  with  a  cross  like 
for  the  sake  of  those  alms  which  they  our  "hot  cross  buns,"  by  women  of  the 
collect  in  the 
cause  of  charity. 
One  of  the 
most  curious 
Good  Friday  cus- 
toms localised  in 
London  is  that 
of  hanging  a 
cluster  of  hot 
cross  buns  from 
a  beam  in  the 
ceiling  of  "  The 
Widow's  Son" 
public-house  —  a 
custom  which  is 
traceable  to  the 
once  common 
belief,  still  popu- 
lar in  parts  of 
the  country,  that 
bread  marked 
with  a  cross  and 
hung  in  a  house 
will  prevent  all 
bread  baked 
there  during  the 
year  becoming 
stringy  or  reamy. 
Another  curious 
London  Good 
Friday  custom 
takes  place  in  the 
churchyard  of 
St.  Bartholomew-  • 
t  he-Great,  in 
Smithfield,  when 
twenty-one  poor 
aged  women 
receive  a  bounty 
of  sixpences, 
which  have  to  be 
picked  up  from 
the  slab  of  a  par- 
ticular tomb. 
The  origin  of 
this     custom     is 


THE     DISTRIBUTION     OF     EGGS     AT     THE     CHURCH     OF 

EASTER    MORNING. 


ST.      MARY,      WOOLNOTII,      ON 


From  a  drawing  by  S.  Begg. 


unknown,  for  the  records  have  been  burnt. 

On   Easter  Day  in  the   Greek   churches 

priests  hooded  in  black  take  the  figure  of 

Christ  from  a  large  cross  and  lay  it  upon  a 


well-to-do  classes  in  Rumania  to  Christians 
who  are  prisoners. 

A    picturesque,    not    to    say    romantic, 
Easter  Morning  custom  is  one  that  is  in 


canopied    bier  covered    with    flowers    and      vogue    in    Hungary.     The    young   peasant 
draped  wrth  bows  of  crape.   The  members  of      men  hide  with  buckets  of  water  and  wait 
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for  the  girls,  who  are  wont  to  assemble  in 
the  early  hours  of  Easter  Day  round  the 
wells,,  where  tradition  says  they  may  discern 
the  faces  of  their  future  husbands  in  the 
water.  The  men  stealthily  approach  and 
splash  the  girls  from  their  pails,  and  the 
victims  must  make  no  cry  for  fear  the 
spell  should  be  broken.  It  is  considered 
unlucky  for  any  girl  not  to  get  her  Easter 
Morning  drenching. 

In  Corsica  the  arrival  of  Easter  Day  is 
celebrated  by  a,  feu  dejoie  in  the  streets,  guns 
and  pistols  being  fired  all  through  the 
morning  both  from  the  windows  of  houses 


old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and 
children,  taking  part  in  this  form  of  com- 
memoration of  the  dead. 

The  prominence  of  the  egg  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  rites  of  Eastertide  is  common 
to  all  countries  in.  which  the  season  is 
celebrated  at  all.  As  De  Gebelin  shows  in 
his  work  on  the  religious  history  of  the 
calendar,  the  custom  of  giving  eggs  at 
Spring-time  festivals  of  one  kind  or  another 
was  common  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Persians,  and  Gauls,  amongst  whom  the 
egg  was  held  to  be  the  emblem  of  the 
universe.     Exactly  why  the  egg  was  then 
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and  in  the  thoroughfares  by  all  and* 
sundry. 

A  simple  but  picturesque  Easter  Day 
custom  is  one  which  obtains  in  Brittany.  It  is 
called  by  the  peasants  "  Pardons,"  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  young  Breton  girls  wait  until 
that  ceremony  to  make  their  first  Communion, 
to  which  they  go  in  procession,  wearing  their 
white  Confirmation  dresses  and  caps. 

A  midnight  procession  of  priests  is  an 
ancient  feature  of  the  Russian  Easter.  A 
curious  Russian  observance  of  the  season 
is  the  picnicking  round  the  graves  of 
relatives.     It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 


dyed  with  different  colours  appears  to  be 
untraceable,  but  at  a  later  date  eggs  were 
coloured  red  by  Christians  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Blood  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
Egyptians  held  eggs  to  be  a  sacred  emblem 
of  the  renovation  of  mankind  after  the 
Deluge. 

In  the  Christian  Churches  it  has  always 
been  customary  to  regard  the  egg  as  emble- 
matical of  the  new  life  typified  by  the 
Resurrection. 

Now  that  the  Easter  Egg  survives  mainly 
in  forms  of  social  and  domestic  custom  in 
which    religious    association    is    but   little 
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remembered,  it  is  interesting  to  note  one 
instance  of  a  City  of  London  church  which 
still  follows  the  ancient  custom  of  egg-giving, 
this  ceremony  being  maintained  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  where  every 
member  of  the  congregation  is  presented 
with  an  egg  after  the  morning  service  on 
Easter  Day. 

In  addition  to  the  many  solemn  services 
of  Holy  Week  and  the  festal  ones  of 
Eastertide  in  our  churches,  there  have  long 
survived  in  the  British  Isles  some  ancient 
customs  which  were  doubtless  more  definitely  , 
connected  with  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
season  in  their  original  forms  than  in  their 
later  phases  of  mere  traditional  holiday 
celebration. 

One  such  curious  old  custom  which  was 
originally  supposed  to  typify  the  raising  of 
a  body  from  a  grave,  when  the  action  was 
associated  with  the  Church's  season  of 
Easter,  is  that  known  as  "  lifting,"  which 
survived  until  quite  recently  in  the  Northern 
counties  of  England  and  in  Wales.  Young 
men  used  to  carry  a  chair  and  parade  the 
streets  until  they  met  some  comely  lass, 
who  was  induced  to  seat  herself  in  the  chair, 
which  was  then  hoisted  shoulder-high,  or 
even  higher,  three  times,  and  the  toll  of  a 
kiss,  or  the  alternative  of  a  fine  in  money, 
taken  before  the  girl  was  released.  On 
Easter  Tuesday  the  actors  in  the  game 
shifted  the  parts,  the  girls  doing  the 
"  lifting,"  and  the  men  paying  toll. 

Some  customs  appear  to  be  merely  local, 
or  to  have  arisen  from  the  general  festivity 
of  the  season  rather  than  from  any  per- 
tinence to  it.  Thus  Ashton-under-Lyne  has 
a  ceremony  known  as  "  Riding  the  Black 
Knight."  It  arose  in  feudal  times,  when  one 
Sir  John  de  Assheton,  mounted  on  a  richly 
caparisoned  black  horse,  collected  his  own 
rents  and  such  fines  as  he  elected  to  exact 
from  his  tenantry.     He  was  apparently  a 


harsh  landlord,  and  on  one  Easter  Monday 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  some  oppressed 
tenant.  The  custom  of  "  Riding  the  Black 
Knight,"  at  one  time  accompanied  by  some 
pageantry,  has  fallen  from  its  grand  estate, 
although  the  occasion  is  still  commemorated 
under  its  original  title. 

The  Vicar  of  Hallaton,  in  Leicestershire, 
holds  a  piece  of  land  under  the  curious  con- 
dition that  on  Easter  Monday  he  "shall 
provide  two  hare  pies,  a  quantity  of  ale, 
and  two  dozen  penny  buns,  to  be  scrambled 
for  on  the  rising  ground  called  Hare  Pie 
Bank."  The  complying  with  this  quaint 
bequest  forms  a  genial  part  of  Hallaton's 
Easter  celebrations. 

A  feature  of  Eastertide  in  Serbia  is  a 
sword  dance  performed  by  girls  in  the  village 
streets,  to  the  music  of  bagpipes.  The 
national  festa  dresses  which  the  girls  wear 
turn  the  dance  into  a  whirling  kaleidoscope 
of  colour,  and  the  scene  is  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.  The  captain  of  the  throng  directs  the 
movements  of  her  sisters  with  a  flashing 
sword,  and  she  wears  a  cuirassier's  helmet 
and  breastplate.  Yet  another  local  custom  is 
the  one  at  Signa,  a  small  village  amongst  the 
vineyards  which  surround  Florence.  It  is 
known  as  the  festa  of  "Beata  Giovanna," 
and  commemorates  a  woman  of  the  place. 
On  Easter  Monday  gifts  pour  into  the 
church  of  Signa,  and  these  are  borne  in 
procession  by  an  ass,  upon  whose  back 
there  is  seated  the  prettiest  child  Signa 
can  produce. 

The  Moravians  celebrate  Easter  with 
several  ancient  ceremonies,  which  in  one 
respect  recall  the  "Waits"  of  Christmastide, 
for  on  Easter  Sunday,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  a  choir  sets  out  through  town  or 
village,  and  the  people  are  awakened  and 
warned  that  it  is  time  to  prepare  themselves 
for  church,  for  the  early  services,  by  the 
playing  and  singing  of  old  hymns. 
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A  HOLIDAY  SONG 

pvEAR  pretty  maid  with  the  white  sun-bonnet, 

*-^    Will  you  come  to  the  fair  with  me? 

Your  pretty  little  bodice,  with  the  rosy  pattern  on  it, 

Is  as  pretty  as  a  flower  can  be. 
Your  good  little  face  is  a  glory  and  a  grace 

That  lights  the   world,  the  whole  pretty  world, 
for  me, 
So  give  me  your  hand,  and  hearken  to  the  band, 

And  come  to  the  fair  with  me ! 

Oh,  dear  pretty  maid,  your  hand  is  like  a  flower— 

A  flower  I  would  lay  against  my  heart. 
Let  rcie  hold  your  hand  a  minute.     A  flower  dies  in 
an  hour, 
But  an  hour  is  a  life,  sweetheart. 
The  music   and  the  sights,  and  the   laughter  and 
the  lights, 
And  the  flutter  and  the  fun  of  the  fair, 
I  would  give  them  all  and  welcome  for  a   fireside 
bright 
And  a  dear  face  waiting  there. 

Oh,  dear  pretty   maid,  you   are   summer,    you   are 
roses, 
You  are  may=flowers  and  gilliflowers  and  spring, 
You  are  all  the  scent  and  sweetness  of  a  thousand 
garden  posies, 
My  dear,  let  us  go  and  buy  the  ring ! 
Let  us  go  and  buy  the  ring,  the  fair  gold  ring, 
To    bind  for  us  a  nosegay  of   the  flowers    that 
cannot  die, 
And  we'll  call  the  banns  on   Sunday,  and   be   wed 
three  weeks  come  Monday— 
Oh,  dear  pretty  maid,  say  "Aye." 

E.   NESBIT. 


THE 
PLENIPOTENTIARIES 

By    MURRAY    FISHER 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WYNDHAM    ROBINSON 


"  npHEN  all  that  you  have  to  do  is 
I  to  pull  your  socks  up  and  find 
a  suitable  man  to  propose  to ! " 
said  Magda,  lighting  an  Egyptian  cigarette 
with  a  wax  match  and  an  air  of  decision. 
"  My  dear  Barbara,  I  can't  see  anything 
very  agitating  in  that.  And,  after  all,  it  is 
leap  year." 

Barbara's  brown  eyes  began  to  look 
rather  moist,  but,  having  relieved  her  feel- 
ings by  the  violent  pummelling  of  a  flight 
of  black  storks  on  a  blue  silk  cushion,  she 
again  faced  her  female  fidus  Achates  without 
capitulating  to  the  desire  for  tears. 

"  I  thought  you'd  understand,"  she  said, 
"  but  you  don't  a  bit.  Supposing  that  you 
had  had  a  guardian  who  insisted  on  taking 
his  sense  of  humour  with  him  to  the  family 
vault,  you  wouldn't  feel  so  matter-of-fact, 
I  can  tell  you  !  Supposing  that  your 
guardian  had  left  quantities  of  money  to 
the  first  of  his  wards  to  show  a  marriage 
certificate  to  his  fusty  old  lawyer,  you 
wouldn't  be  sitting  there  so  calmly  smoking 
those  beastly  cigarettes  !  " 

"  How  ever  many  wards  had  he  got  ?  " 
asked  Magda. 

"  I  don't  know  at  all,"  said  Barbara 
impatiently,  "  except  that  there  aren't  any 
more  in  this  house.  And  the  lawyer  person 
only  looks  over  his  spectacles  and  says  that 
he  is  not  permitted,  by  the  terms  of  the 
will,  to  divulge  to  me  their  names  or 
numbers." 

"  Sounds  like  a  regiment  !  "  grunted 
Magda,  who  was  making  excellent  smoke- 
rings.  "  How  do  you  stand  as  regards  money 
if  one  of  the  other  troops  brings  off  these 
matrimonial  stakes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  left  me  plenty,"  said  Barbara. 
"  But,  you  see,  the  lawyer  says  that  there  is 
such  heaps  over  !  And  money  is  so  useful, 
even  if  one  has  to  have  a  husband  at  the 
same  time." 


"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Magda  thoughtfully. 
"  Besides,  it's  not  sporting  to  throw  up  the 
sponge.  Surely  you  can  raise  a  man  friend 
from  somewhere  who  might  do  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Magda,  I  came  out  of  the 
convent  only  a  month  ago,  and  I've  been 
nursing  my.poor  odd,  old  guardian  all  that 
time.  It's  no  use  my  proposing  to  the 
convent  gardener,  because  he  is  already 
married,  and  the  doctor  is  bald  and  has  red 
eyebrows,  which  makes  him  quite  out  of  the 
question.  I  don't  know  any  other  men 
-yet." 

"  Of  course,"  began  Magda,  with  some 
reluctance,  "  I  might  bring  along  Bobbie  or 
Harold." 

"  No  !  "  cried  Barbara,  with  considerable 
agitation.  "HI  am  going  to  marry  anyone 
at  all,  it  must  be  a  total  stranger.  Then  he 
must  disappear  for  ever  the  moment  the 
marriage  certificate  has  been  signed.  And 
it  would  have  to  be  somebody  very  discreet. 
One  can  tell  Bobbie  isn't  that  by  his  socks." 

Magda  disposed  of  the  remains  of  her 
cigarette  and  began  putting  on  her  gloves. 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  advertise,"  she 
said  decidedly.    "  It's  the  only  way." 

Barbara's  eyes  widened  in  horror.  "  Think 
of  the  interviews  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  I 
couldn't  !  " 

"  I  could  fix  all  that  part  for  you,"  said 
Magda.  "  All  that  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  the  marrying.-  Here  comes  your 
aunt.    Does  she  know  about  the  will  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Barbara  quickly,  as  the  lady 
in  question  entered  with  her  Pomeranian 
and  her  knitting.  "  She's  one  of  the  '  not  to 
be  divulged  to  '-ers  '  !  " 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Magda.  "  See  you  in 
the  morning." 

Barbara's  parents  had  been  able  to  provide 
her  with  only  one  aunt  between  them,  and 
this  lady  was  of  such  a  disposition  that 
before  their  death  they  had  arranged  that 
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the  guardianship  of  their  only  child  should 
fall  to  Kandolf  Baker,  a  rich  but  eccentric 
friend  of  theirs.  This  had  annoyed  Miss 
Hunchester  very  considerably  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  not  without  many  allusions  to  the 
ill-advisedness  of  the  arrangement  that  she 
had  consented  to  play  the  role  of  chaperon  to 
her  pretty  niece  after  the  death  of  her 
guardian. 

"  Now,"  said  that  lady,  as  soon  as  Magda 
had  disappeared,  "  where's  the  Dog's 
cushion  ?  "  (The  Pomeranian  possessed  no 
name,  only  a  capital  letter  !  )  "No,  my  dear, 
not  the  blue  one  with  the  storks,  because 
they  make  him  so  nervous.  There,  that's 
right  !  Now,  what's  that  girl's  name,  and 
who  is  her  father  ?  " 

Miss  Hunchester  was  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  out  this  last  remark  much  in  the 
same  way  that  pantomime  clowns,  some 
years  ago,  were  continually  inquiring  after 
the  health  of  their  male  parents.  She  went 
through  life  demanding  knowledge  of 
people's  fathers  before  they  were  admitted 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  her  life,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  the  right  kind  of  father 
was  as  important  to  gain  admission  to  Miss 
Hunchester's  society  as  the  possession  of  the 
right  kind  of  passport  is  to  gain  admission 
to  Miss  Hunchester's  country. 

Barbara,  having  given  her  aunt  the 
desired  information  about  Magda's  father, 
relapsed  into  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
troubles,  and  Miss  Hunchester  was  too  much 
engaged  with  her  knitting  and  the  comfort 
of  the  Dog  to  object  to  her  silence.  In 
fact,  silence  on  the  part  of  anyone  else  but 
herself  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  virtue  and  an 
assistance  to  the  clear  marshalling  of  her 
own  thoughts,  which  the  regrettable  desire 
for  conversation  on  the  part  of  others  was 
wont  seriously  to  inconvenience. 

II. 

Mag-da  was  a  young  lady  not  given  to 
allowing  much  grass  to  grow  under  her  feet, 
and,  having  set  her  hand  to  such  an  enthrall- 
ing task  as  that  of  providing  a  husband  for 
her  best  friend,  she  wasted  no  time  in 
unnecessary  cogitation.  Somebody  had  to 
be  found  at  once  before  one  of  the  other 
wards  could  get  married  first  and  win  the 
fortune,  and  the  only  way  that  Magda  could 
see  of  providing  a  discreet  husband  such 
as  her  friend  desired  would  be  by  discreet 
advertisement  and  judicious  selection.  That 
she  was  capable  of  providing  herself  both 
these  necessities  she  was  convinced.  There- 
fore, when  she  presented  herself  to  Barbara 


on  the  next  morning,  she  immediately 
brought  forth  her  proposed  advertisement. 

*c  To  start  with,"  she  enunciated,  "  you 
can't  say  anything  about  the  fortune,  or 
you  will  have  every  man  in  the  country 
answering  you.  Secondly,  you  must  get  the 
kind  of  person  whom  you  don't  mind  being 
seen  walking  into  church  with.  It  won't  do 
to  put  '  must  be  a  gentleman,'  because 
everyone  is  a  gentleman  nowadays,  unless 
he  happens  to  be  a  murderer.  Therefore 
you  have  to  be  more  explicit.  Now, 
what  about  insisting  upon  all  applicants 
being  either  an  architect  or  a  lawyer  ?  I 
don't  know  about  an  architect,  but  a 
lawyer  is  made  a  gentleman  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  ought  to  be  about  the 
most  conclusive  proof  possible." 

"  I've  never  seen  an  architect,"  said 
Barbara  thoughtfully  ;  "I  always  thought 
that  they  were  fabulous  monsters.  The  only 
lawyer  that  I  know  wears  whiskers  and  stiff 
cuffs." 

"  All  right,"  said  Magda  magnanimously. 
"  Then  we'll  have  a  barrister  instead.  They 
wear  white  wigs  in  business  hours,  and  look 
rather  sweet.  Now,  how  is  this  ?  '  Young 
lady  of  twenty-one  desires  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  man,  with  the  object  of 
immediate  matrimony.  Must  be  an  architect 
or  a  barrister.   Apply  Box,  etc'  " 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  quite  like  it,"  said 
Barbara.    "  It  sounds  a  little  bold." 

Magda  folded  up  her  advertisement  with 
decision.  "  Nonsense  !  "  she  said,  sticking 
down  the  envelope.  "  One  must  be  bold 
nowadays.    Now  I'll  go  and  post  it." 

The  next  day  or  so  seemed  to  pass  very 
slowly,  but  the  morning  came  at  length  when 
Barbara  found  herself  face  to  face  with  her 
advertisement  in  the  personal  column  of  a 
mighty  daily  newspaper.  It  looked  so  terri- 
fying that  she  locked  herself  in  her  bedroom 
and  telephoned  immediately  for  Magda. 
Then  commenced  a  period  of  anxious  waiting. 
The  answers  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Magda ; 
but  whether  the  architects  and  barristers 
of  the  country  were  too  busy  to  get  married, 
or  whether  these  gentlemen  preferred  to 
select  their  wives  without  help  from  the 
personal  columns  of  the  daily  press,  I  do 
not  know,  but  in  answer  to  her  advertise- 
ment Magda  received  but  three  replies. 

One  answer  was  from  a  facetious  window- 
cleaner,  another  from  a  philanthropic  archi- 
tect, enclosing  the  address  of  a  home  for 

destitute  young  women,  and  the  third 

It  was  the  third  answer  that  sent  Magda, 
flushed  and  excited,  to  tell  Barbara  that  she 
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had  arranged  an  interview  with  somebody 
whom  she  considered  decidedly  promising. 
Meanwhile  in  another  house  in  the  same 
city  agitation  reigned  supreme.  In  a  com- 
fortable flat,  from  the  depths  of  an  enormous 
armchair,  a  young  man  was  holding  forth 
spiritedly,  aided  with  inspiration  from  a 
glass  of  whisky  and  soda  on  the  table  beside 
him,  on  his  misfortunes.  Opposite  him 
another  youth,  distinctly  more  cheerful, 
reclined  listening  on  a  cushioned  sofa. 

"  Then  all  that  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
find  a  suitable  girl,  pull  your  socks  up,  and 
propose  to  her,"  he  said,  as  he  lit  a  cigarette 
cheerfully.  "  My  dear  Philip,  I  can't  see 
anything  very  agitating  in  that.  Seems  to 
me  a  gift.  There  are  heaps  of  nice  girls 
about."  . 

Philip  scowled  and  poured  himself  out 
some  more  whisky.  "'  You  don't  understand 
still,"  he  complained  bitterly.  "  Here  am  I, 
at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  forced  to 
choose  between  immediate  marriage  and  the 
loss  of  a  topping  fortune.  Suppose  that  your 
guardian  had  left  a  fortune  to  the  first  of 
his  wards  to  wave  his  marriage  certificate  at 
some  fat-headed  lawyer,  you  wouldn't  sit 
there  grinning  and  smoking  those  con- 
founded Turkish  cigarettes  !  " 

"  How  many  wards  has  he  got  ?  "  asked 
Tony,  flicking  away  his  cigarette  ash. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Philip.  "Hundreds, 
perhaps.  You  know  I  never  saw  my 
guardian.  Heaven  knows  where  he  kept 
himself.  He  must  have  been  barmy.  Any- 
way, I  don't  know  a  girl  that  I  would  care 
to  marry.     I  won't  marry  just  anyone  !  " 

"  Suppose,"  suggested  Tony,  who  was 
gazing  idly  at  a  newspaper  as  he  spoke, 
"  suppose  that  I  interested  myself  in  your 
case  and  discovered  for  you  the  ideal  girl— - 
I  might,  you  know  ;  I've  excellent  taste  in 
girls — will  you  carry  on  and  do  the  deed 
then  ?  You're  too  shy  to  run  the  show 
yourself." 

Philip  yawned  dismally.  "  Trot  out  the 
ideal  wife,"  he  said,  "  and  I'll  enter  all  right 
for  the  Baker  Handicap." 

Tony's  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  something  on  the  front  page  of  his  news- 
paper. "  My  dear  old  thing,"  he  cried, 
"  here's  the  very  maiden  !  Listen  !  '  Young 
lady,  twenty-one,  wishes  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man,  with  a  view 
to  immediate  matrimony.  Must  be  an 
architect  or  a  barrister.  Apply,  etc'  What 
more  do  you  want  ?  Young— possibly 
beautiful  —  otherwise  she  would  never 
be     so     really    keen    on     an     architect. 


Immediate  matrimony  !     My  dear  Philip, 
the  absolute  IT  !  " 

"  If  your  knowledge  of  human  nature 
permits  you  to  suppose  that  an  ideal  girl 
advertises  for  a  husband  in  a  morning  paper, 
you  are  obviously  a  way  out,  and  your  head 
wants  relining,"  Philip  remarked,  with  as 
much  sarcasm  as  he  could  secure.  "  Besides, 
I'm  not  an  architect,  and  I  never  interview 
strange  women." 

"  Philip,"  said  Tony  solemnly,  "  I  will 
investigate,  and  if  I  find  her  suitable,  you 
shall  be  an  architect  or  anything  else  that 
she  may  happen  to  have  a  hankering  after. 
What  does  it  matter  as  long  as  you  get  the 
fortune  ?  " 

Philip,  grunted. 

So  it  came  about,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
that  a  well-dressed  young  man  was  shown 
into  Miss  Magda  Harvey's  presence,  and 
Tony  was  quite  under  the  impression  that  he 
saw  before  him  the  writer  of  the  advertise- 
ment who  was  apparently  so  anxious  to 
marry  a  barrister  or  an  architect.  Having 
seen  her,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
members  of  the  aforesaid  professions  were 
lucky  devils  to  have  obtained  such  pre- 
ference. 

Magda,  equally  sure  that  here  was  the  man 
who  wished  to  marry  Barbara,  began  to 
wonder  if  it  would  be  worth  while  putting 
in  an  advertisement  for  a  barrister  or  an 
architect  for  herself. 

"  I    have    come,"    said    Tony,    slightly 
agitated,  "  in  answer  to  the  advertisement." 
"  You    have    come,"    repeated    Magda, 
unconsciously  imitating  the  frog  footman 
in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  in  her  nervous- 
ness, "  in  answer  to  the  advertisement  !  " 
"  Yes,"  said  Tony. 
Then  they  both  laughed. 
"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Tony,   "  that 
before  we  start— er— business,  we  might  go 
out  and  get  a  bag  of  tea  together  somewhere, 
just  to  get  the  hang  of  each  other  a  bit 
first  ?  " 

Magda  considered.  Really  the  architect 
was  a  very  pleasant  person.  "  That's  a  very 
good  idea,"  she  said.  "  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  we  must  find  out  about  each 
other,  and  we  may  just  as  well  start  by 
discovering  how  many  lumps  of  sugar  we 
take  in  our  tea  !  " 

So,  while  Barbara  sat  with  clenched  hands, 
intermingling  affirmatives  and  negatives 
with  her  aunt's  conversation,  her  mind  fixed 
on  the  interview  that  she  knew  was  taking 
place,  and  while  Philip  sat  fiddling  with  his 
hair,  and  wondering  what  had  kept  Tony 
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so  long  at  the  appointment,  the  two  pleni- 
potentiaries sat  till  late  at  a  table  for  two 
in  a  fashionable  tea-shop,  and  enjoyed 
themselves  enormously.  And  they  forgot 
entirely  the  troubles  of  their  more  retiring 
principals. 

"  I  think,"  said  Tony,  as  they  parted, 
"  that  we  have  found  out  a  good  bit  about 
each  other  by  now  ;  but  if  you  could  manage 
a  matinee  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  we 
shall  know  each  other  sufficiently  well  to 
begin  talking  business  " 

Magda  nodded  solemnly.  "  I  expect  that 
you  are  right,"  she  said.  "  Anyway,  we  will 
try." 

These  two  ambassadors  then  returned  to 
their  anxiously  awaiting  friends  and  lied 
solemnly  about  the  necessity  of  another 
meeting  of  inspection  before  they  would 
finally  commit  themselves  as  to  the  suit- 
abiLty  of  their  separate  discoveries. 

So  Philip  and  Barbara  had  perforce  to 
await  a  further  report  on  their  matri- 
monial applicants  at  the  end  of  the  next 
day. 

As  Tony  proved  to  be  an  excellent  matinee 
chooser,  the  next  afternoon  was  a  great 
success.  Both  were  much  too  busy  enjoying 
themselves  to  have  time  or  inclination  to 
arrange  each  other's  marriage  to  somebody 
else.  At  the  same  time,  Magda's  explanation 
to  Barbara  concerning  yet  more  investigation 
on  the  following  day  was  received  as  coldly 
by  that  young  lady  as  Tony's  halting  efforts 
to  explain  the  necessity  for  the  same  meeting 
were  accepted  by  a  sceptical  Philip.  And 
just  as  Tony  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  the  last  thing  that  he  wished  to  do  was 
to  hand  over  his  discovery  as  a  bride  to 
Philip,  so  Magda  found  herself  equally 
undesirous  of  passing  Tony  on  to  Barbara. 
So  that,  when  they  met  for  tea  on  the  third 
day,  they  were  both  feeling  depressed  and 
unhappy.  However,  Tony  was  determined 
to  play  the  game  with  Philip,  and  Magda 
was  equally  determined  not  to  let  down 
Barbara. 

For  some  minutes  they  skirmished  con- 
versationally for  an  opening.  At  last  Tony 
emptied  his  tea-cup,  filled  his  plate  with 
an  enormous  chocolate  meringue,  and 
started  off. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  we've  had  an 
awfully  good  time  lately,  haven't  we .  ?  " 

Magda  nodded  emphatic  agreement  to 
this  declaration. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  went  on  Tony,  "  I 
suppose  that  we  ought  to  have  a  talk  about 
that  advertisement." 


Magda  sighed  regretfully.  "  I  suppose  we 
ought,"  she  agreed. 

"  First  of  all,"  continued  Tony,  churning 
his  meringue  to  pieces  in  his  agitation,  "  the 
man  for  whom  I  am  acting  is  very  lucky." 

"  The  man  for  whom  you  are  acting  ?  " 
repeated  Magda.  "  Whatever  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

Tony  plunged  desperately.  "Well,  you 
see,"  he  said,  "  he's  a  bit  nervous  of  inter- 
viewing people,  and  so  I  did  it  for  him.  The 
poor  devil's  got  to  get  married  right  away, 
or  he  will  lose  no  end  of  money.  Such  a 
decent  chap.  You'll  like  him  no  end,"  he 
added  dismally. 

"  This  is  very  odd,"  began  Magda  thought- 
fully, but  cheerfully.  "  Aren't  you  the  man 
himself  who  wants  to  marry  the  girl  that  I 
am  fixing  things  up  for  ?  " 

This  time  Tony  did  the  gasping.  "  You 
fixing  things  up  !  "  he  cried.  "  Then  are 
you  running  the  show  for  somebody  else, 
too  ?  " 

"  You  see,  Barbara  hasn't  be-en  out  of  the 
convent  very  long,"  explained  Magda,  "  and 
convent  people  are  so  dreadfully  unsophisti- 
cated." 

Tony  pushed  his  chair  back  and  gazed 
ecstatically  at  the  ceiling.  "  Thank  all  the 
little  heavens  !  "  he  muttered.  "  W^hat  a 
bit  of  luck  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  said  Magda,  "  but  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  Barbara 
and  whatever  your  friend's  name  is." 

But  Tony  was  gazing  at  her  in  such  a 
manner  that,  as  they  were  in  a  very  public 
tea-room,  Magda  thought  that  she  had 
better  start  getting  on  her  gloves  and 
remembering  how  many  cakes  she  had 
eaten. 

"  Meetings  !  "  echoed  Tony.  (i  Oh,  yes, 
quantities  !  Thousands,  if  you  like  !  But 
I'm  so  glad  that  you  don't  want  to  marry 
Philip  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  I'm 
saying.  But  I  want  to  get  married,  too. 
Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  rather  a 
good  idea,  Magda,  if  you  could " 

Magda  arranged  her  veil  with  steady 
hands.  "  If  they  are  apparently  both  so 
nervous,"  she  said,  "  it  might  help  them  if 
we  sort  of  led  off  first.  Let's  go  and  find 
Barbara." 

A  dazed  and  happy  Tony,  leaving  three 
half-crowns  on  the  table  for  an  astonished 
waitress,  paid  his  bill  at  the  desk  and 
followed  Magda  out  of  the  tea-shop. 
^  While  Tony  and  Magda  had  been  having 
such  an  interesting  time  together,  Philip 
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and  Barbara,  in  their  respective  abodes,  had 
been  bored  to  tears. 

Now,  perhaps  Fate,  tired  of  the  inefficient 
dilatoriness  of  their  two  friends,  decided  to 


saw  them  seated  in  conversation  on  a  brown 
plush  sofa,  and  departed  to  arrange  the  fall 
of  a  famous  Cabinet  minister. 

As  soon  as  Philip  and  Barbara  found 
themselves  facing  each  other  in  conversa- 
tion on  that  brown  plush  sofa,  exactly  the 
same  thought  occurred  to  them  both  : 
"  Now,  if  T  had  only  been  left  alone,  here  is 
the  kind  of  person  that  I  would  have  liked 


"Philip  and   Barbara  found  themselves  facing  earl 
other  in  conversation  on  that  brown  plush  sofa." 

take  a  hand  in  their  affairs  herself.  Anyway, 
Philip,  chancing  to  observe  on  the  mantel- 
piece a  white-carded  invitation  to  a  picture 
show  of  a  famous  artist  for  that  very  after- 
noon, determined  to  attend  the  same.  And 
Barbara,  protesting,  was  led  to  the  same 
entertainment  by  her  aunt. 

Then,  choosing  a  buxom  lady  with  three 
chins  and  a  mania  for  introductions  as  her 
intermediary,  Fate  watched  the  meeting  of 
Mr.  Philip  Colver  and  Miss  Barbara  Sindon, 


to  marry 
weather, 
tea,    this 


!  "  And  as 
the  pictures, 
thought 


rhey 

and 

became 


discussed 
the  need 
stronger 


the 

for 

and 


stronger  until  Philip  could  contain  himself 
no  longer. 
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"  I  think,"  stammered  Philip,  "  that,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  had  better  leave  you. 
The  fact  is  that,  if  I  remain  another  minute, 
I  know  that  I  shall  propose  to  you  I  You 
see,  you  are  too  adorable  !  " 

So  impregnated  with  the  idea  of  marriage 
had  Barbara's  mind  become  during  the  last 
few  days,  that  she  saw  nothing  strange 
in  this  sudden  avowal,  but  accepted 
the  proposal  that  followed  as  quickly 
as  a  few  minutes  ago  she  had  accepted 
her  tea. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  ought  to  tell  you," 
she  announced,  "  that  if  I  get  married  before 
my  late  guardian's  other  wards,  I  inherit  his 
fortune." 

Philip  started.  "  That  is  odd,"  he  said, 
"  but  it  is  exactly  how  I  am  placed,  too. 
My  old  guardian  was  called  Baker." 

Barbara  dropped  a  teaspoon,  and  her  eyes 
opened  so  wide  that  a  passing  archdeacon 


thought  for  a  moment  that  they  were  about 
to  drop  out. 

"  That's  very  convenient,"  she  said. 
"  Then  we  were  both  wards  of  the  same  man. 
If  we  are  quick  about  getting  married,  we'll 
probably  get  the  fortune.  Hullo,  there's 
Magda  coming  !  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  dash  about  the  fortune," 
said  Philip  ardently,  "  as  long  as  I  have  got 
you  !  "  Which  was  just  as  well,  as  it  turned 
out,  for  when  they  reached  their  homes  they 
both  found  a  letter  from  the  lawyer,  inti- 
mating that  he  also  was  one  of  Mr.  Baker's 
three  wards,  and  enclosing  his  marriage 
certificate  with  the  date  of  the  day  before  ! 

"  Never  mind,  "comforted  Magda  thought- 
fully. "  Tony  and  I  are  getting  married 
without  a  fortune,  so  I  don't  see  why  you 
shouldn't.  Besides,  I  expect  that  the  padre 
man  will  marry  us  all  cheaper  as  it's  a 
double  wedding  I  " 


PIERRETTE 

By   A.    M.    BURRAGE 
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MY  front  tyre  began  to  flatten  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  application  of  the 
gold  safety-pin  which  I  had  with- 
drawn from  my  soft  collar.  To  destroy  or 
do  wanton  damage,  however  necessary,  is 
bad  for  the  ego.  I  felt  as  guilty  as  if  I  were 
performing  the  lantern-light  obsequies  of  a 
neighbour's  cat — shot  while  out  on  patrol- 
in  a  secluded  corner  of  a  garden  at  dead  of 
night.  But  I  had  decided  upon  a  course  of 
action,  and  the  shade  of  Lady  Macbeth 
could  not  but  have  admired  my  resolution. 
Here,  properly  handled,  was  an  opportunity 
in  a  thousand  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Pierrette. 

I  did  not  even  know  her  real  name,  but 
I  was  sworn  to  know  her.  To  myself  I  called 
her  Pierrette  for  a  reason  I  am  loth  to 
3xplain  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  confession  that 
withholds  anything  of  the  truth. 

The  object  of  my  first  love  affair,  at 
the  tender  age  of  five  or  six,  had  been  a 
lady  in  a  picture — a  dancing.  Pierrette  who 
laughed  down  at  me  from  the  nursery  wall. 
She  was  in  one  of  those  coloured  plates 
given  away  with  Christmas  numbers,  the 
very  smell  of  which  reminded  one  delight- 
fully of  Christmas.  My  nurse,  who  had  a 
catholic  taste  in  mural  decorations,  had 
hung  her  there  between  a  picture  of  Alfred 
burning  the  cakes  and  an  illuminated  certi- 
ficate which  announced  that  she,  Emily 
Chubb,  had  been  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
Guild  of  Good  Young  People. 

For  me  there  was  no  other  picture  in  the 
nursery  but  Pierrette.  I  loved  the  bright, 
dark  eyes,  the  red,  provocative,  smiling  lips 
of  her — loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  living 
thing.  I  can  see  that  picture  now,  the  white, 
slim,  gracious  form  with  the  black  pompoms 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  while  all  other 
memories  of  that  period  are  vague  as  if  a 
mist  had  shrouded  them. 

Man  in  his  loves  is  faithful — to  a  type. 
As  I  grew  older  and  found  myself  looking 
longer  than  usual  into  certain  pairs  of  eyes, 
they  were  always  eyes  which  reminded  me 


of  Pierrette's.  Oh,  little  ladies,  dear  ladies, 
who  have  leased  my  heart  for  an  hour  or  a 
day  or  even  a  month,  even  though  there  be 
a  score  of  you,  I  have  been  a  true  and 
faithful  lover.  I  have  been  true  to  my  first 
love,  a  coloured  print  which  once  hung  on 
a  wall  in  a  little  boy's  nursery. 

But  I  have  introduced  myself  in  the  act 
of  puncturing  my  bicycle  tyre,  and  what,  I 
shall  be  asked,  has  that  to  do  with  Pierrette, 
or  my  childhood,  or  any  old  thing  but  a 
simple  act  of  insanity  ?  I  am  coming  to  that. 

My  name  is  Charles  Sleave-Galton,  and  I 
have  some  small  reputation  as  a  junior  at 
the  Bar,  and  a  much  larger  reputation  as  a 
student  of  trout.  Even  my  considerable 
modesty  cannot  prevent  me  from  mention- 
ing that  I  am  supposed  to  know  more  about 
how  to  breed,  catch,  cook,  and  eat  trout 
than  any  other  man  in  England. 

It  was  the  month  of  wallflowers  and  muslin 
blouses — and  Mayflies,  so  what  more 
natural  place  to  find  me  than  the  valley  of 
the  Min  ?  I  had  rented  two  miles  of  the 
south  bank  of  that  delectable  stream,  and 
twenty-odd  brace  of  browns  and  rainbows 
had  already  good  cause  to  be  sorry  for  it. 
But  something  had  happened  to  drive  me 
from  the  water  to  the  road,  and  that  some- 
thing was  a  vision  of  my  Pierrette..  It  was 
my  Pierrette  come  to  life  out  of  the  picture, 
dressed  in  the  cool  colours  of  early  summer 
and  riding  a  bicycle.  I  had  seen  her  half  a 
dozen  times,  the  last  but  three  or  ioiu 
minutes  since. 

She  had  passed  me  on  the  road,  and  I — 
well,  I  had  happened  to  be  looking  round 
and  had  seen  her  turn  through  an  opeft 
white  gate  into  a  drive  which  doubtless  led 
to  some  house  beyond  the  screen  of  trees. 
I  did  not  know  who  lived  there.  I  knew 
not  a  soul  in  the  Min  valley.  But  here,  for 
a  man  of  resource,  was  a  first-class  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Pierrette.  I  mean  to  say 
that  if  one  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
a  puncture,  he  might  with  perfect  propriety 
wheel  his  machine  to  the  house  and  ask  for 
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the  loan  of  a  mending  outfit.  And  since  it 
was  about  tea-time  and  a  hot  afternoon, 
there  was  an  even  chance  that  one  might 
be  offered  certain  small  hospitalities.  It 
was  more  than  likely  that  the  people  would 
know  my  name.  It  was  a  household  word 
in  every  country  house  within  twelve  miles 
of  a  trout-stream.  And  if  Pierrette  did  not 
live  there,  she  would  certainly  be  there  to 
tea,  and — wonderful  flight  of  fancy  ! — one 
might  even  ride  home  with  her  afterwards. 

So,  congratulating  myself  on  my  low 
cunning,  T  turned  back,  wheeling  my 
incapacitated  bicycle,  and  went  up  the 
winding  drive  between  the  rhododendron 
bushes.  A  hundred  yards  or  so  brought  me 
out  of  the  shade  of  trees  and  into  a 
pleasaunee  of  flowers  and  lawns  with  a 
white  house  beyond.  My  approving  gaze 
took  in  two  tennis  courts  freshly  marked. 
Grouped  under  a  great  cedar  tree  on  one  of 
the  lawns  was  a  party,  consisting  mostly 
of  young  people  armed  with  tennis  rackets. 
Among  them,  however,  was  a  perfectly  good 
bishop,  complete  with  apron  and  leggings. 

My  own  one  surviving  maternal  uncle  is 
the  Bishop  of  Barnborough.  Bishops  are  like 
bookmakers  in  that  they  all  know  each 
other.  I  knew  that,  once  this  particular 
bishop  knew  who  I  was,  I  could  gain  admis- 
sion into  that  charmed  circle  where  Pierrette 
moved.  But  how  to  let  him  know,  was  the 
problem.  You  can't  shout  out  to  a  bishop 
across  somebody  else's  lawn  :  "  Hi,  you,  do 
you  know  my  Uncle  Edward  ?  " 

I  caught  sight  of  Pierrette  sitting  close 
to  an  unfolded  table,  a  strategic  position 
enabling  her  to  command  the  most  attrac- 
tive cakes.  I  noted  with  great  approval  a 
maid  carrying  a  tray  on  which  a  silver 
tea-pot  shone  like  an  oriflamme.  The  whole 
situation  seemed  rich  in  promise. 

The  maid  vanished  to  mysterious  regions 
at  the  back  of  the  house  to  meet  me  at  the 
front  door.    I  said  : 

"  Will  you  present  my  compliments  and 
apologies  to  your  master  or  mistress,  and 
say  that  I  have  just  had  a  bad  puncture, 
and  as  I  seem  to  be  a  long  way  from  a  shop 
where  I  could  get  it  mended,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  and  ask  if  they  could  lend  me 
some  solution  and  a  scrap  of  rubber." 

That  was  rather  a  long  message  for  a 
maid.  I  could  scarcely  hope  that  she  would 
get  it  right. 

66  Yes,  sir,"  she  said.  i;  What  name  shall 
I  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  say  Mr.  Sleave-Galton,  or— er — 
here  is  my  card," 


I  never  entrust  my  name  to  servants 
unless  I  can  help  it.  They  never  get  it 
right.  I  have  heard  myself  referred  to  as 
Mr.  Slieve  Gallion,  which  was  the  name 
of  a  horse.  Generally  there  is  a  card  or  two 
to  be  found  in  my  cigarette  case.  I  pulled 
one  out  and  gave  it  to  her.  She  placed  it 
on  a  salver  and  crossed  the  lawn  with  it. 

The  breeze  must  have  been  blowing  from 
them  to  me,  and  in  any  case  sound  travels 
well  over  grass.  I  heard  a  burst  of  merri- 
ment not  intended  for  my  ears,  and  a 
dreadful  sense  of  something  having  gone 
amiss  struck  at  my  heart.  Then  the  bishop 
spoke,  and  I  heard  every  word. 

"  It  seems,"  he  said,  "  that  those  who 
follow  the  most  sombre  avocations  become 
gay  in  mind  and  attire  when  upon  holiday. 
We  can  picture — can  we  not  ? — the  hangman 
disporting  himself  on  the  seashore,  and 
helping  his  little  children  to  build  castles 
out  of  sand." 

He  said  this  in  the  tone  in  which  the 
mighty  are  wont  to  refer  to  their  inferiors. 
That  he  was  speaking  of  me  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  But  what  did  he  mean  ?  Even 
strange,  misguided  people  who  took  no 
interest  in  trout  could  hardly  regard  the 
study  of  them  as  a  sombre  vocation.  There 
was  nothing  on  my  card  to  denote  that  I 
was  wedded  to  the  law,  a  sombre  calling, 
if  you  like.  It  gave  merely  the  name  of  a 
club  in  which  earls  and  viscounts  can  be 
heard  snoring  in  the  silence  room  any  after- 
noon of  the  week,  just  like  ordinary  human 
beings.  Why,'  then,  had  he  spoken  thus, 
and  in  that  tone  of  irritating  patronage  ? 

The  maid  returned  to  me,  biting  her  lip, 

"  If  you  will  come  into  the  stable  yard," 
she  said,  "  I  think  we  can  find  something 
for  you." 

I  followed  her,  sad  and  mystified, 
wheeling  the  bicycle.  Two  enormous  dogs 
on  chains  which  I  thought  criminally  long 
made  the  air  hideous  on  my  approach,  and, 
having  shown  every  symptom  of  tearing 
me  to  pieces,  violently  agitated  their  tails 
as  who  would  say  :  "  Don't  you  worry,  old 
lad.  You're  all  right.  It's  awful  rot,  of 
course,  but  we're  kept  here  to  make  this 
beastly  row." 

But  I  took  my  stand,  when  the  maid 
left  me,  on  No  Dog's  Land,  a  very  small 
strip  of  ground  which  neither  animal  was 
quite  able  to  reach. 

I  got  my  cup  of  tea.  Oh,  yes  ;  but  no 
master  or  mistress  came  up  to  chat  with 
me,  to  commiserate  with  me  on  my  suppoesd 
misfortune,  and,  finding  themselves  to  be 
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entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  bear  me 
away  to  the  group  under  the  tree.  A  menial 
of  the  groom  species  brought  it  in  a  cup 
about  the  size  of  a  small  foot-bath.  He 
addressed  me  as  "  chum." 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance  I 
neither  winced  nor  cried  aloud.  Something- 
had  gone  wrong  somewhere.  Perhaps  the 
maid  had  soiled  my  card  and  had  tried  to 
remember  my  name,  so  that  I  was  confused 
with  some  other  and  less  worthy  person. 

If  there  is  one  job  which  I  hate  more  than 
all  others,  it  is  that  of  mending  punctures. 
I  invariably  spread  solution  all  over  myself, 
and  generally  fail  to  get  the  patch  to  stick. 
The  groom  brought  me  a  luxurious  cycle 
repair  outfit,  but  made  no  offer  to  do  the 
job  for  me.  After  his  disrespectful  greeting 
I  was  in  no  mind  to  ask  his  assistance.  He 
lounged,  luxuriously  by  me.  smoking  a 
cigarette,  and  favoured  me  with  a  conversa- 
tion which  grew  more  and  more  ghoulish. 

"  I'm  goin'  ter  be  cremated,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

I.  thought  he  was  a  good  judge,  and 
hoped  that  it  would  be  soon. 

"  On  a  'oliday,  I  s'pose  ?  "  he  queried. 

I  did  not  answer. 

"  Good  job  you  can  afford  it,"  he  con- 
tinued thoughtfully.  "  I  often  wonder 
'ow  you  manage,  though,  in  your  line  o' 
business.  Suppose  the  bereaved  don't  pay 
up,  'ow  do  you  manage  then  ?  You  can't 
very  well  County  Court  'em.  It  'ud  seem 
so  'eartless-like." 

I  did  not  answer.  He  might  as  well  have 
been  talking  Dutch  to  me,  I  went  on 
loosening  the  outer  cover.  Through  the 
act  of  my  own  hand  this  thing  had  come 
upon  me. 

"  I've  'card  you  was  quite  jolly  fellers 
when  you  was  orf  duty,"  the  groom  con- 
tinued rather  aggrievedly.  "  You  don't 
seem  fond  of  talking,  though.  'Ere,  what 
shape  tombstone  would  you  think  most 
suitable  for  a  aunt  ?." 

fct  You've  a  cheerful  taste  in  conversation, 
my  man,"  I  said. 

"  I'm  not  your  man  yet,"  he  rejoined, 
"  but  I  s'pose  I'll  belong  to  one  of  you  fellers 
one  of  these  days.  Talkin'  o'  my  Aunt 
Matilda,  you  ought  to  Have  seen  'er  before 
we  buried  'er.  You  never  seen  such  a 
lovely  corpse.  Done  your  'eart  good, 
straight  it  would." 

I  must  practise  the  look  I  gave  him,  so, 
when  all  else  fails,  I  may  perhaps  make 
an  honest  living  on  the  music-halls  as 
Basilico,  the   Male  Medusa.     He   tried   to 


preserve  some  show  of  dignity  by  edging 
slowly  away,  whistling  ostentatiously.  But 
he  went,  and  I  was  not  concerned  with  the 
manner  of  his  going. 

Sadly  I  mended  the  punctures,  wondering 
the  while  at  this  strange  treatment  from 
a  servant.  Had  Pierrette  whispered  to  her 
hostess  that,  when  she  had  seen  me  a  short 
while  before,  my  tyres  were  unpunctured, 
and  that  I  had  doubtless  followed  her  with 
this  lame  excuse  ?  Hardly.  And  even  if 
that  were  so,  they  would  scarcely  send  a 
stableman  to  be  rude  to  me.  Most  women 
can  be  ruder  than  their  servants,  if  they  so 
desire.  Besides,  such  a  form  of  rebuke 
would  have  been  involved,  ill-bred,  point- 
less, altogether  unlikely.  No,  there  was 
some  ghastly  mistake  somewhere. 

The  right  track  eluded  my  mind  until 
some  twenty  minutes  later,  when  I  was 
cycling  slowly  and  sadly  towards  my  habi- 
tation. Then,  full  of  strange  oaths  as  the 
soldier  in  the  Seven  Stages  of  Man,  I  sprang 
off  my  machine  and  searched  feverishly  in 
my  cigarette  case. 

It  contained  five  cards,  all  of  them  mine. 
A  card  I  had  received  from  a  solemn,  grateful 
little  man  the  day  before  was  missing. 
He  had  begged  a  day's  fishing  of  me,  and 
given  me  his  card,  and  I  had  placed  it 
among  mine,  pending  destruction,  and  had 
forgotten  it.  On  it  I  had  seen  engraved 
the  following  dreadful  legend  :  "  Jno. 
Parkins,  Undertaker."  Beneath  was  his 
family  or  business  motto :  "  Reverence  a 
Speciality." 

I  sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands.  I  thought  I  was 
crying  like  a  child  until  I  heard  myself 
laughing  like  a  hyena.  Hysteria  is  a  dreadful 
thing,  my  brothers. 

II. 
Hands  in  pockets,  I  stepped  out  into  the 
early  twilight  of  the  perfect  evening,  and 
paced  the  thirty  yards  of  road  between  the 
inn  and  the  bridge.  In  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  I  halted  and  leaned  over  the  parapet, 
and  fell  to  watching  the  rush  of  clear  water 
through  the  central  arch,  rippling  and 
eddying  over  the  sandy  shallows  where 
trout  and  grayling  were  at  play.  Your 
true  angler  is  never  so  sad  but  the  sight  of 
fish  will  distract  him.  The  sight  of  a  lordly 
two-pounder  has  kindled  light  in  many  a 
jaded  eye. 

All  down  the  shining  silver  waterway, 
where  the  shadows  of  poplars  lay  like  black 
bars  between  bank  and  bank,  the  fish  were 
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rising.  Clumsy  juveniles  made  loud  splashes, 
older  and  staider  brethren  removed  their 
booty  with  hardly  a  ripple,  and  now  and 
again  came  the  authentic  "  glug  "  of  a  big 
fish  rising.       * 

But  I  had  no  heart  to  take  rod  in  hand 
and  whip  the  stream.  Time  was  when  I 
could  leave  all  care  behind  me  on  the  river 
bank,  so  that  I  was  half-way  to  heaven 
when  the  winch  sang  and  the  rod  bent. 
But  now  all  the  magic  had  gone  out  of  the 
call  of  the  river  ;  it  sounded  faintly  and 
fell  on  indifferent  ears. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn  that  afternoon, 
mortified  and  wounded  in  spirit,  I  had  not 
sought  consolation  and  forgetfulness  in  my 
old  haunts.  Even  the  thought  of  Adrian 
and  Gertrude,  two  three-pounders  who  were 
■still  suspected  of  the  Mayfly  habit,  could 
not  lure  me  to  the  water's  edge.  Instead,  I 
sat  at  my  bedroom  window  and  moped 
like  a  boy.  That  window  commanded  a 
view  of  the  road  along  which  Pierrette 
must  ride  when  she  returned  from  the  house 
whither  I  had  followed  her.  She  was  not  yet 
come,  and  so  I  had  wandered  out  to  the 
bridge  which  she  must  cross. 

What  I  had  in  mind  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  I  could  hardly  shout  to  her  as  she 
passed:  "I  say,  it's  all  a  mistake.  I'm 
not  an  undertaker."  I  had  about  as  much 
chance  of  making  her  acquaintance  now 
as  a  patent  fire-lighter  has  of  avoiding 
ignition  in  a  blazing  building.  And  even 
if  the  chance  came,  I  should  for  ever  repre- 
sent a  good  joke  in  her  eyes.  Love  often 
ends  in  ridicule,  but  it  seldom  begins  that 
way.  When  she  thought  of  me,  she  would  not 
wonder,  after  the  approved  fashion,  what 
magic  quickened  her  heart — she  would 
simply  explode  in  laughter.  A  girl  with 
that  shape  of  mouth  laughed  all  too  readily. 

Part  of  the  trouble  was  that  I,  too, 
could  see  the  funny  side  of  the  situation.  It 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  to  laugh  when 
one's  heart  is  like  the  weight  of  an  old  clock. 
So  I  leaned  over  the  bridge,  smiling  wryly 
at  the  water  and  the  rising  fish,  while  the 
peace  and  beauty  of  the  evening  seemed 
to  mock  me. 

Just  as  if  I  had  arranged  a  meeting  with 
her,  I  fell  to  asking  myself  what  had  become 
of  her.  Was  there  an  alternative  route  by 
which  she  could  return  home  ?  She  could 
hardly  be  staying  to  dinner  at  that  hateful 
house.  Even  the  least  conventional  would 
scarcely  sit  down  to  meat  with  a  bishop  in 
the  same  costume  which  had  done  duty  on 
the  tennis  courts. 


And  suddenly,  just  as  I  had  resigned 
hope  of  seeing  her,  she  came  in  sight  around 
a  bend  of  the  road  beyond  the  inn.  I 
transferred  my  gaze  immediately  to  the 
water,  and,  leaning  over  the  bar  of  the 
bridge,  posed  as  unaware  of  there  being 
another  soul  in  sight.  I  might  have  served 
a  painter  just  then  to  depict  Manly  Dejec- 
tion. But  my  heart  beat  high,  for  she  was 
walking  and  wheeling  her  machine.  This 
argued  some  small  mishap,  the  relenting 
of  the  gods  ;  for  I  might  now  with  pro- 
priety beg  leave  to  help  her. 

When  she  drew  near,  I  permitted  myself 
to  hear  her  footfalls  on  the  road,  and  looked 
up  with  a  start  of  surprise  which  could  hardly 
have  been  done  better  on  the  stage.  The 
back  tyre  of  her  machine  was  as  flat  as 
the  singing  of  the  village  choir.  I  tried  hard 
to  conceal  my  satisfaction.  As  she  drew 
level  with  me,  I  bowed  and  addressed  her 
in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  belong  to  some- 
body else, 

"  Excuse  me,  I  see  you  have  had  a 
puncture.  If  you  have  far  to  go  ...  I 
mean,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mend  it  .  . 

I  wanted  to  say  too  much  at  once,  and 
came  stammering  to  a  halt.  Pierrette's 
colour  rose  half  a  tone  higher.  Her  eyes 
were  shy,  but  I  saw  her  bite  at  her  under-lip 
as  if  to  break  a  smile. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,"  she  said  in  a 
high,  nervous  tone.  "  Such  a  nuisance  to 
have  punctures.  But  really,  you  know, 
I've  only  two  miles  to  go." 

She  spoke  of  two  miles  as  if  they  were  a 
hundred  yards. 

"  I've  a  repairing  outfit  at  the  inn,"  I 
said.  "  It  won't  take  more  than  five  minutes, 
if  you  will  allow  me.  I  love  mending 
punctures." 

The  smile  which  she  was  striving  to  keep 
under  control  peeped  out  of  her  eyes.  She 
saw  that  I  had  seen  it,  and,  giving  up  the 
struggle,  let  it  spread  to  her  lips. 

"  Keally,"  she  said.  "  And  you've  had  a 
lot  of  practice,  haven't  you  ?  " 

I  pretended  to  be  dense,  and  then  allowed 
light  to  dawn  upon  me. 

"  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  this  afternoon. 
I  had  four  punctures  just  after  I  saw  you." 

"  Four  !  " 

"  Yes,  one  wouldn't  have  been  enough, 
I  mean,"  I  added  hastily,  "  I  shouldn't  have 
stopped  for  one  small  one.  This — er — this 
one  was  the  size  of  four.  If  you  will  excuse 
me  for  one  minute,  I'll  go  and  fetch  that 
repairing  outfit." 

She  turned  and  proceeded  to  accompany 
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me  towards  the  inn,  I  taking  the  bicycle 
from  her.  Something  seemed  to  amuse  her, 
and  presently  she  laughed  out. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said.  "  I  must 
remember  that  I  owe  myself  a  shilling.  I 
had  a  bet  with  myself  that  I  should  see  you 
on  this  stretch  of  road." 

"  I'll  wager  the  same  sum,"  said  I,  "  that 
you  can't  tell  me  why  I  was  here.  No,  I 
won't  let  you  guess.  You'd  lose.  I  knew 
you  were  going  to  have  a  puncture." 

She  looked  almost  startled,  as  if  she  had 
taken  me  seriously. 

"  They're  in  the  air  to-day,"  I  went  on. 
"  Besides,  I'm  clairvoyant.  Malkicl,  my 
dear  old  spirit-control,  told  me  about  the 
fix  you  were  in.  Stout  fellow,  Malkiel. 
Always  out  scouting  and  bringing  me  bits 
of  news.  He  didn't  mention,  though,  if  you 
beat  the  bishop." 


a  first-class  croquet  player  once,  but  I 
broke  down  in  training.  Athlete's  heart, 
Pierrette  " 

I  realised  what  I  had  called  her,  and  bit 
too  late  at  the  last  syllable.  I  saw  her  stiffen 
a  little. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and 
I  can't  say  I'm  sorry.  You  must  have  seen 
me  stare  at  you — not  rudely,  I  trust.    The 


" ;  I  used  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  should  be  big  enough  to  kiss  her.     I  was  wondering  if  I  am.' " 


''  How  ?  " 

"  At  tennis,  of  course.    I  hope  you  did." 

She  laughed,  and  the  ring  of  it  was  pure 
silver. 

"  The  bishop  only  plays  croquet,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  the  old  habit  formed  during  his 
first  curacy  !  How  they  cling — habits,  of 
course,  not  bishops.    I  had  the  makings  of 


reason  is  that  you've  stepped  straight  out 
of  a  picture  I  used  to  know,  a  picture  which 
hung  in  my  nursery  when  I  was  a  kid. 
You've  done  your  hair  a  new  way  and 
changed  your  dress,  but  you're  still  Pierrette. 
It  slipped  out  then,  but  I  was  going  to  tell 
you,  anyhow.  You  see,  I  was  very  fond  of 
that  picture  as  a  youngster." 
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She  frowned  and  smiled,  but  the  smile 
lasted  longer. 

"  Then,"  she  murmured,  '*  that  ex- 
plains-— -" 

"  The  four  punctures  I  had  this  after- 
noon ?    Yes." 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  say  that." 

4"  But  you  knew  ?  " 

"  I— I  thought.  But  you  shouldn't 
have " 

"  Shouldn't  have  told  you  ?  Well,  that's 
debatable.  Most  men  wouldn't  have  told 
you  so  soon." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  shouldn't 
have  done  it,"  said  Pierrette  severely. 

"  It  didn't  come  off,"  I  admitted.  si  But, 
Pierrette,  consider,  there  was  no  other  way." 

I  left  her  then  to  fetch  the  repairing  outfit. 

III. 

A  few  yards  past  the  bridge  a  haystack 
stood  almost  flush  with  the  road.  I  wheeled 
the  damaged  machine  there,  while  Pierrette 
kept  step  beside  me. 

"  I  don't  think,"  she  said,  "  that  I  ought 
to  allow  you  to  mend  it  for  me,  after  what 
you've  confessed." 

"  The  bishop  would  tell  you  that  penance 
is  good  for  a  sinner.  Besides,  I've  done  some 
already.  Look  at  the  way  you  all  laughed 
at  me  under  the  tree  !  Besides,  I  had  to 
endure  the  conversation  of  a  groom  who 
insisted  on  talking  of  graves  and  worms  and 
epitaphs.    It's  taught  me  a  lesson." 

"I'm  very  glad." 

"  Yes  ;  never  to  mix  other  people's  cards 
up  with  mine." 

She  caught  her  breath  in  laughter  and 
bent  her  head. 

"  So  you've  found  out  what  you  did  !  "  she 
said  in  a  voice  at  once  muffled  and  shaken. 

;i  Of  course.  Oh,  Pierrette,  I  believe  you 
knew  all  the  time  !  Why  didn't  you  tell 
them  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  knew  who  you  were,"  she  said. 
*'  My  father  devours  your  treatises " 

""  Call  them  troutises." 

"  We  knew  who  you  were.  Nobody  can 
stay  here  three  days  without  their  names 
being  known.  The  Stendys — whom  you 
visited  this  afternoon — don't  count.  One 
of  them  was  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake, and  knew  nothing  about  it  until 
three  days  afterwards." 

"  Then  you  might  have  told  the  Stendys 

that  I  wasn't  an  under No,  I  can't 

say  the  beastly  word." 

She  laughed  provocatively,  just  as  the 
Pierrette  in  the  picture  would  have  laughed. 


"  I  ? "  Why  should  I  ?  "  I  guessed  what 
brought  you  there.  I  was  very  angry  with 
you.     It  was  so — so   brazen." 

"  And,"  I  continued,  "  you  needn't  have 
jeered  when  that  card  came  along.  Yes, 
Pierrette,  I  heard  you  laughing." 

There  was  no  sign  of  repentance,  no 
consciousness  of  sin.    She  laughed  the  more. 

"  Oh,  it  was  priceless !  Imagine  a  dozen 
people,  mostly  frivolous,  sitting  down  to 
tea,  and  an  undertaker's  card  being  pre- 
sented. I  wouldn't  have  spoilt  the  joke 
for  worlds  !  " 

I  had  turned  the  bicycle  upside  down 
and  was  struggling  with  two  tyre-levers. 
I  paused  to  shake  my  head  solemnly  at  a 
memory. 

"  I  always  used  to  think,"  said  I,  "  that 
the  Pierrette  in  my  old  picture  had  a  per- 
verted sense  of  humour." 

"  Had  she  ?     Do  tell  me  about  her." 

I  had  intended  to,  and  I  needed  no  second 
asking.  While  I  botched  my  work  as  a 
mechanic,  I  went  back  on  a  train  of  memory 
to  the  days  when  uncles  were  a  source  of 
half-crowns,  and  every  day-dream  of  the 
future  seemed  to  stand  a  sporting  chance. 

"  She  hung  on  the  nursery  wall,  and  I 
loved  her  passing  well.  When  I  was  seven 
or  eight,  she, was  superseded  by  a  barefooted 
Oriental  lady  hugging  a  pitcher  on  a  tiled 
floor,  and  I  wTas  desolated.  That's  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  I  haven't  forgotten 
her  ;  I  think  Tve  been  looking  for  her  all 
my  life.  As  a  kid  I  used  to  pretend  that 
there  was  somebody  in  the  world  just  like 
her.  There  wasn't  at  the  time,  but  the 
stars  were  moving  to  make  your  horoscope. 
I  can  see  her  in  you  in  every  turn  and  move- 
ment. She  was  my  first  love  and  my  last. 
I  used  to  say '  Good  night '  and  *  Good  morning ' 
to  her.  She  hung  high  on  the  wall,  and  I 
used  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I 
should  be  big  enough  to  kiss  her.  You 
must  please  laugh  at  me,  Pierrette.  She 
would  have  laughed." 

Obligingly  she  laughed,  but  the  sound 
lacked  spontaneity. 

"  Am  I  so  like  her,  then  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  are  she,"  I  said.  "  Didn't  you 
have  a  funny  dream  that  you  were  a  picture 
of  a  Pierrette,  standing  upright  on  your 
little  toes,  with  your  arms  outflung,  and 
the  most  provoking  smile  on  your  lips  '? 
And  don't  you  remember,  in  that  dream, 
the  ghost  of  a  little  boy  yearning  up  to  you 
on  tiptoe,  begging  you  with  his  eyes  to 
step  down  to  him  ?  " 
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Her  smiling  was  only  half  mocking. 

''  I  don't  remember  dreaming  that,"  she 
said. 

I  was  stumped  for  the. moment.  I  had 
let  my  tongue  run  on,  and  suddenly  it 
refused  to  go  further.  Luckily,  the  outer 
cover  of  the  tyre  came  off  just  then,  and 
I  busied  myself  with  pulling  out  the  inner 
tube  and  pumping  it  up.  It  lolled  fat  and 
bladdery  like  a  gorged  snake,  and  I  listened 
in  vain  for  the  hiss  of  escaping  air. 

"  You've  been  very  quiet -for  you," 
slid  Pierrette  presently. 

*'  I  have  been  wondering,"    I  said. 

"  Wondering  what  ?  " 

'"  I've  told  you  that  when  I  was  a  little 
boy,  and  my  Pierrette  hung  high  on  the  wall, 
I  used  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I 
should  be  big  enough  to  kiss  her.  I  was 
wondering  if  I  am  big  enough  now." 

She  sat  in  a  niche  in  the  stack,  dangling 
her  heels  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 
A  slice  taken  from  the  stack  had  made  a  chair 
for  her.  I  knelt  by  the  upturned  bicycle 
below  her,  looking  up.  She  did  not  flinch 
from  my  gaze. 

''  You've  grown  too  big,  I  think,"  she 
said. 

k'  How  so,  Pierrette  ?  " 

fc*  You  know  too  much  now.  Your 
Pierrette  in  the  picture  seemed  perfect  to 
you  once.  Had  she  come  to  life  and  kissed 
you  once,  you  would  have  thought  nothing 
but  of  your  happiness.  Let  the  same 
happen  now,  and  you  would  call  her  cheaply 
won.  Your  heart,  which  knows  too  much, 
would  cry  'Minx!  '  at  her." 

"  No,  no  !  "    I  cried. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  very  cool  and 
wise.  tk  Think,  Little  Boy,  of  the  critical 
faculties  you  have  developed  since  those 
days.  Would  your  ideal  Pierrette  have 
joined  that  laughter  against  you  this  after- 
noon and  let  you  pass  for  an  undertaker  ?  " 

4i  Of  course  she  would.  She  was  a  mock- 
ing baggage." 

"  And  would  she  be  here  with  you  now, 
letting  you  talk  to  her  like  this  ?  Oh,  we 
both  know  that  I  should  have  snubbed  you 
and  wheeled  mv  bicycle   home.     Can  vou 


forgive  my  not  having  done  that,  Little 
Boy  ?  " 

"Oh,  dash  it  all,"  I  burst  out,  "  you  do 
know  who  I  am !  Why  didn't  your  father 
come  and  call  ?  .  .  .  I  say,  really,  you 
know.  I  can't  find  any  puncture  in  this 
tyre." 

The  conversation  had  drifted  away  from 
where  I  would  have  had  it,  and  the  nature 
of  my  task  gave  me  a  chance  of  diverting 
its  course.  Next  moment  I  was  inwardly 
cursing  myself  for  a  fool.  If  the  tyre 
stayed  up,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  her 
from  riding  straightaway  on  it.  I  pinched 
the  inner  tube.  There  seemed  as  much 
air  in  it  as  ever. 

'"  This  afternoon,"  she  said,  4*  you  de- 
liberately punctured  your  own  tyre  so 
that  you  might  get  to  know  me.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  woman  who  would  do 
such  a  thing  to  make  acquaintance  with  a 
man  ?  " 

"  A  woman  wouldn't,"  said  I. 

ik  Quite  right.  A  woman  wouldn't. 
Women  are  more  economical,  and  they 
wouldn't  damage  their  tyres.  A  woman 
would  let  the  air  out  by  the  simple  process 
of  removing  the  valve." 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  I  realised 
what  she  had  told  me. 

'"  Heavens  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  I  wondered 
why  that  tyre  hadn't  gone  down  !  " 

I  turned  towards  her,  but  she  held  me 
where  I  was  with  a  smile  full  of  sadness 
and  wisdom. 

"  You  see  '{  "  she  said.  "  You  asked  to 
know  me  ;  I  took  this  means  to  give  you 
what  you  asked.  You  can't  forgive  that. 
You're  too  big  and  wise  now  to  forgive  a 
girl  for  meeting  you  half-way.  I've  taught 
you  a  lesson,  Little-Boy-Who-Loved-a- 
Picture.     Remember  it,  and  forget  me." 

But  I  went  to  her  and  dropped  at  her 
feet  by  the  stack  among  the  fragrant  hay. 
A  little  neatly-gloved  hand  hung  limp 
above  me,  and  I  drew  it  down.  It  just 
reached  my  lips. 

"  I've  grown  bigger  than  I  was,"  I  said. 
"  See,  1  can  reach  your  hand  already.  I 
shall  grow  bigger  yet,  Pierrette." 
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EVERY  box  at  Lloyd's  is  fitted  like 
every  other  box,  and  always  has 
been,  except  that  which  harbours 
Frederick  Perlay,  where  for  many  years  was 
screwed  to  the  outside  corner  of  the 
mahogany  table  a  metal  frame  against 
which  leant  a  brass  model  of  the  Perlay 
anchor.  The  defect  hitherto  inherent  in 
anchors,  that  their  efficiency  varies  with 
varying  anchorages,  was  overcome  in  this. 
The  Perlay  anchor  held  upon  any  bottom. 
Wherever  it  stuck,  arms,  released  by  a 
powerful  spring,  shot  out,  and  their  india- 
rubber  cup  terminals  attached  themselves 
like  suckers.  Once  let  down,  the  anchor 
could  neither  be  dragged  by  hurricane 
nor  raised  by  windlass.  Perlay  hotly 
denied  the  latter,  attributing  his  own 
inability  to  pull  up  his  model  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  floor."  The  inequalities  of  surface 
of  any  natural  anchorage,  he  maintained, 
would  furnish  just  the  give  to  enable  the 
anchor  to  be  raised  without  affecting  its 
immunity  from  dragging.  It  may  be  so — 
the  Perlay  anchor  has  never  been  given  a 
trial — but  it  was  the  general  opinion  at 
Lloyd's  (and  it  is  ours  also)  that  a  ship 
equipped  with  the  Perlay  anchor  would  have 
to  remain  for  ever  at  her  first  anchorage. 

Perlay's  notion  in  having  the  model 
on  the  desk  was  to  introduce  his  invention 
to  shipowners  through  their  relatives. 
Lloyd's  is  stiff  with  sons  and  nephews  of 
shipowners.  Never  was  the  old  underwriter 
so  happy  as  when,  having  secured  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scion  of  some  famous  line,  he 
prepared  to  cast  anchor.  Optimism  radiated 
through  his  double  spectacles  as  he  held  the 
brass  model  aloft.  Having  made  his  cast, 
he  would  invite — with  a  twinkle  in  his 
restless,  cavernous  eyes — the  young  man 
to  raise  the  anchor.  He  never  could. 
Once  a  bull-necked  youth  broke  the  brass 
chain,  but  to  release  the  anchor  by  a  straight 
pull  wasn't  possible. 

"  Now,   sir,   let  me  see  you  work  the 


oracle."  Why  would  curious  youths  always 
bring  on  the  anti-climax  by  demanding 
this  ?  Perlay  tried  to  bundle  them  away 
while  success  was  at  the  zenith,  but  rarely 
could.  On  his  hands  and  knees  in  the 
dust,  digging  beneath  each  sucker  with  his 
penknife,  he  became  his  old  morose, 
liverish  self  again.  At  such  moments  he 
realised  that  the  lack  of  proper  means  for 
releasing  his  anchor  was  a  drawback,  and 
the  possibility  that  the  onlooker  might 
suggest  some  method  gave  him  patience. 
The  same  thought  helped  him  to  endure 
the  insurance  brokers  who  made  his  model 
their  favourite  toy.  It  was  only  those 
whose  cases  bulged  with  gilt-edged  risks 
who  could  pick  up  Perlay's  anchor  openly, 
but  many  a  surreptitious  cast  was  made 
by  clerks  hurrying  by.  In  the  floor-grovel- 
ling sequels  to  such  clerical  pleasantries 
the  old  underwriter's  eyebrows  worked 
murderously. 

Despite  these  annoyances,  however,  he 
was  almost  heart-broken  when  officially 
told  to  disconnect  his  model  ;  ostensibly 
because  of  the  damage  to  the  floor,  which 
for  a  two-foot  semicircle  around  his  seat 
was  ploughed  up  by  his  pocket-knife. 

"  That  is  a  mere  subterfuge,  Mr. 
Saunders,"  he  said  to  the  official.  "  What 
do  a  few  trifling  gashes  to  the  boards 
matter  in  comparison  with  the  saving  of 
life  and  property  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  my  anchor  ?  I  shall  obey  this 
order,  although  I  see  in  it  the  triumphant 
malice  of  my  vis-a-vis,  Robert  Calder." 
His  shot  had  hit  the  bull's-eye.  The  hand 
of  Robert  Calder  was  in  this  mandate. 

Robert  Calder  and  Perlay  had  waged 
relentless  war  against  one  another  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Before  that  they  had  been 
bosom  friends.  As  boys  they  Had  been 
neighbours  in  a  third-rate  provincial  town, 
and,  both  taking  to  marine  insurance,  they 
had  always  been  associated.  When  Calder 
secured  a  seat  opposite  to  his  old  school- 
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fellow,  they  had  dined  and  wined  together 
in  celebration  of  the  joyous  event.  This 
was  forty  years  ago  ;  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  now  their  juxtaposition  had  been 
tragic  :  each  was  a  worse  man  for  facing 
every  day  and  all  day  one  whom  he 
hated. 

A  good  deal  of  sympathy  was  felt  for 
Perlay.  He  had  faced  his  anchor  so  long 
and  so  hopefully  that  the  sight  of  him  work- 
ing clumsily  with  a  screw-driver  to  remove  it 
had  pathos.  Calder,  with  incredible  taste, 
sat  chaffing  him,  not  suspecting  how  many 
were  aching  to  kick  him — Calder,  whose 
massive  physique  made  petty  spite  un- 
pardonable. 

Perlay,  perhaps,  would  have  done  the 
same  if  the  positions  had  been  reversed, 
but  he  was  mere  skin  and  bones,  and 
obviously  hag-ridden  by  nerves.  One  could 
forgive  Perlay  many  offences  against 
other  people. 

After  this  the  bickerings  in  this  box 
became  a  public  scandal.  Calder  had 
always  been  careless  how  he  encroached 
on  the  table  territory  of  his  neighbours. 
Perlay  now  drew  a  chalk  line  down  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  would  snatch  up 
any  book  of  Calder's  that  crossed  this 
and  rush  off  to  impound  it,  the  owner  in 
furious  pursuit.  At  times  the  two  septua- 
genarians were  almost  at  blows.  Everyone 
was  glad  when  a  call  to  the  underwriting 
chair  of  the  Incidental  Marine  Insurance  Co. 
removed  Calder  from  Lloyd's. 

For  months  the  enemies  did  not  meet. 
But  the  feud  continued.  Calder  abused 
Perlay  unsparingly  to  the  brokers,  who  were 
now  buzzing  around  the  Incidental  like  flies 
on  a  carcase,  while  Perlay  persistently 
forgave  Calder,  and  hoped  that  he  would 
escape  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
incompetence.  Meanwhile  the  Incidental 
had  become  the  port  of  refuge  of  every 
insurance  broker  in  distress.  One  day  John 
Pritchard,  wrho  showed  Perlay's  account 
(like  many  another  underwriter,  Perlay  was 
also  an  insurance  broker),  reported  that  he 
must  return  an  insurance  upon  iron  water- 
pipes  sill  risks.  No  one  would  quote  upon  it 
except  F.P.A. 

"  Have  you  been  everywhere,  John  '{  " 

"  Everywhere  except  to  the  Incidental, 
and  you  won't  let  me  go  there." 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Calder  would  take 
this  all  risks  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  sir.  He  seems  to  be  writing 
blindfold." 

"  Well.  John,  go  to  him,  then.    Beggars 


mustn't  be  choosers,  and  we  simply  can't 
let  our  customers  slip." 

Robert  Calder  stood  upon  his  dignity. 
"  You  have  kept  away  from  me  so  long, 
young  man,  that  it  is  evident  you  were 
acting  on  instructions.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
open  the  account  except  through  your 
principal." 

When  Mr.  Perlay  went  round,  he  had  to 
answer  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
insurance,  which  he  could  do  easily,  the 
assured  being  the  corporation  of  a  great 
colonial  seaport,  and  the  risk  in  every  way 
well  meant. 

"  Ninety  shillings,"  said  Calder  firmly. 

With  a  depressed  nod,  Perlay  yielded  to 
this  extortion.  To  his  amazement,  the 
Incidental  took  the  whole  insurance. 

The  shipments  were  spread  over  six 
months,  but  the  claims  came  in  together. 
Not  a  shipment  had  escaped  damage  ; 
altogether  the  particular  average  was  more 
than  ten  per  cent. 

Young  Lang,  the  junior,  left  the  policies 
and  documents  with  the  Incidental's  claim 
settler,  but  when  he  called  for  them  a  week 
later,  he  was  referred  to  the  underwriting 
room,  where  Calder,  with  the  unreasoning 
fury  of  senility,  browbeat  him  unmercifully. 

"  I  have  been  deceived,  defrauded  !  Your 
employer  told  me  the  pipes  were  all  the 
same  size,  and,  as  the  number  was  stated, 
I  knew  the  value  of  each,  and  could  infer 
roughly  how  big  they  were.  It  appears  that 
the  pipes  are  of  all  sizes,  and  that  the  very 
large  ones  alone  have  suffered.  Nothing 
would  have  persuaded  me  knowingly  to 
insure  such  monsters.  Here,  take  the  papers  ; 
do  what  you  like  with  them." 

Contemptuously  he  tossed  the  twenty 
policies  and  the  statements  into  the  air. 
They  rained  upon  the  carpet,  where  young 
Lang  had  the  spirit  to  leave  them.  When  the 
glass  door  closed  on  his  not  undignified  exit, 
the  assembled  brokers  and  Calder's  own 
assistants  sat  gaping  at  the  horrid  sight. 
In  the  insurance  world  a  policy  is  sacred, 
and  here  were  policies  kicking  around  like 
refuse.  The  deputy  underwriter,  white  of 
face,  collected  and  laid  them  reverently  in 
a  wicker  basket  that  stood  on  his  own  desk. 

Meanwhile  Pritchard  was  alone  in  the 
office,  posting  the  brokerage  voyage  book, 
which  was  in  no  way  singular,  except  in 
having  a  column  on  the  extreme  right  for 
remarks.  Perlay  alone  had  ever  written  in 
this  column,  and  since  he  had  ceased  show- 
ing risks,  it  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 
Indeed,  the  sole  remark  was  against  the 
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entry  of  the  iron  water-pipe  insurance. 
Stretching  across  the  desk  for  a  ruler, 
Pritchard  capsized  the  red-ink  bottle,  and 
a  crimson  river  ran  in  spate  down  the  right- 
hand  column.  In  this  crisis  the  brokerage 
clerk  did  everything,  dear  reader,  that  you 
would  have  done,  "  and  then  some."  The 
'"'  some  "  was  the  applying  to  ink  erasure 
the  famous  heat  formula  for  removing 
grease  from  cloth  clothes.  He  followed  it  to 
the  letter,  covering  the  incarnadined  page 
with  clean  blotting-paper,  and  waving  over 
it  a  red-hot  poker.  No  ink,  obedient  to  his 
incantations,  rose  into  the  blotting-paper, 
which  presently  burst  into  flames.  He  extin- 
guished them  promptly  with  the  junior's 
office  coat,  and  took  stock  of  the  situation. 
Red  as. ever,  the  remarks  column  now  testi- 
fied to  the  further  crime  of  arson.  But  fire 
had  bitten  a  good  twenty  pages  deeper  than 
flood,  the  damage  extending  from  the  foot 
of  each  about  two-thirds  up.  Pritchard  cut 
out  the  scorched  paper,  making  twenty 
equal  rectangles,  and  surrounded  these 
spaces  with  double-lined  Oxford  borders  of 
incredible  accuracy.  He  had  just  completed 
them  when  his  employer  entered. 

"  John,  please  hand  me  the  voyage  book." 

Pritchard  pushed  it  across  the  desk  con- 
fidently. 

Mr.  Perlay  turned  over  the  mutilated 
pages,  but  noticed  nothing  amiss.  The 
Oxford  borders  were  oppressively  orthodox  : 
the  rectangular  cuts  reeked  of  rectitude. 

"  Come  here,  John,  and  read  my  remark." 

This,  written  the  very  day  the  iron  pipe 
insurance  had  been  effected,  recorded  that 
Mr.  Calder,  demanding  explicit  assurance 
that  the  pipes  should  be  nested  (i.e.,  the 
smaller  packed  inside  the  larger),  Mr.  Perlay 
gave  this,  having  been  told  verbally  by  the 
assured's  agent  that  nesting  was  being 
adopted. 

"  And  in  the  teeth  of  that,  Calder  can 
declare  that  I  said  the  pipes  were  all  of  one 
size  !  " 

Later  the  assured's  solicitor  examined  the 
entry,  accepting  the  rectangular  cuts  and 
the  Oxford  borders  of  the  adjacent  pages 
as  parts  of  a  wise  design.  Could  they,  how- 
ever, stand  the  fierce  light  of  Court,  and,  if 
the  truth  came  out,  would  the  delinquent 
escape  dismissal  ?  Pritchard  thought  not, 
but  before  the  case  came  on— it  was  delayed 
by  the  Long  Vacation — he  had  been  sacked 
for  the  following  reason. 

A  policy  went  astray  in  the  post.  When 
eventually  it  was  found  in  the  Dead  Letter 
Office,  the  envelope  showed,  instead  of  the 


proper  direction,  "  George  Birdwood,  Esq., 
Shipowner,  6,  Marine  Parade,  St.  Heliers, 
Guernsey/'  the  absurd  finish  "  Marine 
Parade,  E.C."  The  culprit  was  Walter  Lang. 
Perlay  abused  him  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
only  to  realise,  when  Birdwood's  character 
sketch  of  himself  arrived,  how  much  he  had 
left  unsaid.  To  rectify  this,  he  was  for  ever 
presenting  supplementary  estimates  of  the 
lad,  wherein  "  Marine  Parade,  E.C,"  was 
sure  of  honourable  mention.  Within  a  month 
Briggs,  affected  by  what  had  become  an 
inevitable  association  of  ideas,  dispatched 
another  of  Birdwood's  policies  misdirected 
in  the  same  way.  This  time  Perlay  left 
nothing  unsaid — at  least,  he  thought  not — 
but  there  were  certain  underlined  phrases  in 
Birdwood's  bilingual  remonstrance  that  he 
could  not  translate  and  Pritchard  would 
not,  feeling  that  the  Channel  Islander's 
English  insults  should  satisfy  anyone. 

After  this  Perlay  used  "  Marine  Parade, 
E.C,"  as  a  synonym  for  carelessness  of  any 
kind,  until  it  became  a  cliche,  and  a  clerk 
having  written  Marine  Parade  could  avoid 
the  continuation  "  E.C."  only  by  painful 
effort.  It  became  a  nightmare  literally. 
The  staff  wrote  Marine  Parade,  E.C,  in 
their  sleep,  and  awoke  in  a  perspiration. 

And  then  a  third  policy  went  a-roaming. 
This  time  Birdwood  cabled  insults,  and 
deducted  the  cost  from  his  monthly  account. 
When  the  policy  was  returned  by  the  Dead 
Letter  Office,  Pritchard  proved  to  have  been 
the  misdirector.  The  same  blunder,  of 
course.  Feeling  that  something  must  be 
done  to  stay  the  E.C.  epidemic,  Perlay  gave 
his  brokerage  clerk  a  month's  notice,  and 
announced  both  to  clerks  and  client  that 
henceforth  all  St.  Heliers  correspondence 
would  be  addressed  by  himself. 

"  I  have  had  enough,"  he  screamed,  "  of 
Marine  Parade,  E.C.  !  " 

And,  with  the  words  upon  his  lips,  he 
wrote  them  on  the  envelope  in  which  he  had 
placed  the  policy  the  Dead  Letter  Office  had 
just  returned.  This  time  there  was  little 
delay.  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  wrote  "  Try 
St.  Heliers,"  and  it  was  only  the  insurance 
broker's  enclosed  letter  of  apology  that  told 
Birdwood  that  the  belated  policy  had  been 
misdirected  twice.  Not  having  suffered 
from  the  last  blunder,  he  replied  in  the 
greatest  good  humour,  in  one  language, 
enclosing  the  foolish  envelope,  and  begging 
Mr.  Perlay  to  withdraw  his  threat  of 
addressing  future  correspondence  himself. 
This  being  his  first  effort,  and  quite  mad, 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  he  would  enjoy 
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the  lucid  intervals  that  made  his  clerks  such 
charming  correspondents. 

Perlay  had  a  mind  to  destroy  this  letter, 
which  was  mere  raillery,  but  a  punctilio 
restrained  him,  and,  with  a  growl,  he  threw 
it  across  to  the  junior  to  be  endorsed  and 
filed.     Lang    performed    these    operations 


having  succumbed  to  the  unescapable  B.C. 
would  not  lead  to  a  rescinding  of  the  sentence 
upon  himself. 

Finding  a  new  situation  did  not  prove  so 
easy  as  Master  Pritchard  had  expected.  He 
heard  of  one  or  two  vacancies,  but  although 
his    first    interviews    with    the    insurance 


;  He  had  faced  his  anchor  so  long  and  so  nopefully  that  the  sight  of  him  working  clumsily  with  a  screw- 
driver to  remove  it  had  pathos." 


gravely,  and  then  suddenly  exploded  like  an 
overcharged  siphon. 

Pritchard  saw  something  splendid  in  the 
refusal  to  suppress  a  letter,  but  then  it  was 
a  pose  of  his  to  discover  good  in  his  employer. 
In  the  teeth  of  probability  he  had  always 
asserted  that  he  liked  him.  He  did  not 
break  out  even  when  he  found  that  Perlav's 


brokers  were  encouraging,  the  positions  went 
to  rivals  with  less  than  his  experience.  The 
end  of  the  month  found  him  unplaced. 

His  first  day  of  unemployment  was  a 
nightmare,  broken  in  the  evening  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Walks,  who,  like  Perlay,  was  both 
underwriter  and  broker  ;  but  upon  how 
different  a  scale  !    Pritchard  was  asked  to 
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call  the  following  morning  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  his  showing  the  "  Walks  and 
Hunter  "  brokerage  account,  in  succession 
to  their  Mr.  Maggin,  who  was  starting  in 
business  for  himself.  Pritchard  interviewed 
Mr.  Walks  in  the  reading-room  at  Lloyd's. 

"  In  showing  me  business,"  said  the  under- 
writer, "  you  have  always  been  open  and 
above-board,  and  I  am  therefore  surprised 
that  Mr.  Perlay  warns  me  not  to  believe 
everything  you  say.  Has  he  justification 
for  this  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  sir.  Will  you  confront 
me  with  him  %  " 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Perlay  rushed  by, 
en  route  for  the  Captains'  Boom  and  lunch. 

"  Mr.  Perlay,  Mr.  Perlay,  one  minute, 
please  !  "  cried  Mr.  Walks. 

"  I  hope  I  may  congratulate  you  both," 
said  Mr.  Perlay  with  unwonted  geniality. 
Pritchard 's  dismissal  had  been  upon  his 
conscience,  and  he  was  delighted  that  all 
was  turning  out  so  well  for  the  young  fellow. 
He  was  greatly  disconcerted  at  being  taken 
to  task. 

"  Have  you  ever  detected  me  in  a  lie  I  " 
asked  Pritchard. 

"  I  haven't  asserted  that." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  cross-examine  you,  Mr. 
Perlay,"  said  Arnold  Walks  quietly,  "but 
you  must  have  had  something  in  your  mind. 
What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  Mr.  Pritchard  is  a  little 
given  to  romancing — humorously,  you  know 
— telling  tales  out  of  school  at  other  people's 
expense." 

"  Have  you  ever  caught  me  in  such 
inventions  ?  Have  I  ever  made  a  tale  of 
anything  that  happened  in  your  office  ? 
Or  is  it  that  you  are  afraid  I  may  do  so 
now  ?  That  is  it,  Mr.  Walks  ;  I  can  see  it 
all  clearly.  A  very  absurd  yarn  could  be 
spun  of  Mr.  Perlay's  recent  doings,  and  for 
fear  of  this  he  has  tried  to  keep  me  from 
getting  employment  in  the  only  business  I 
am  fit  for.  You  are  the  third  employer  he 
has  tried  to  turn  against  me  :  he  succeeded 
with  the  other  two — by  sheer  suggestio  falsi ." 

"  I  never  thought  you  could  speak  to  me 
like  this." 

"  Nor  I.  I  thought  you  were  another  man 
altogether,  constitutionally  irritable,  but  a 
man  I  could  respect  and  love — benevolent 
beneath  your  fussiness,  and  honour's  soul. 
Wasn't  I  a  blind  fool  ?  " 

"  John,  do  me  justice  now  !  In  trying  to 
discount  the  tales  I  expected  you  would  tell 
against  me,  I  assumed  that  you  would 
embroider   them.      Nearly   everyone   does 


embroider,  and  it  seemed  safe  to  assume  you 
were  like  the  rest.  I  never  meant  to  impugn 
your  general  veracity,  or  keep  you  from 
rinding  employment  here.  I  am  a  violent, 
foolish  old  man,  but  I  am  not  wicked.  Don't 
let  us  part  like  this  !  " 

But  Pritchard  walked  away  with  his  new 
employer,  ignoring  the  old  man's  out- 
stretched hand. 

"  He  tried  to  ruin  me,  Mr.  Walks,  and  I 
will  never  forgive  him.  If  he  were  drowning 
and  I  couH  save  him  by  stretching  out  a 
hand,  I  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  Nonsense,  my  boy,  nonsense  !  You  are 
not  so  base.  You  would  jump  at  a  chance 
of  saving  your  old  chief." 

The    case    of    the    Corporation    of    the 

City  of versus  the  Incidental  Marine 

Insurance  Company  came  on  in  the  Com- 
mercial Court  a  week  after  the  end  of  the 
Long  Vacation.  At  Lloyd's  the  verdict  was 
regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  there 
was  general  surprise  that  the  directors  of 
the  Incidental  had  allowed  their  underwriter 
to  carry  a  personal  vendetta  so  far. 

But  the  defendants  put  up  a  stiff  fight. 
Perlay  made  a  poor  witness.  Cross-examina- 
tion could  not  shake  his  statement  that 
Calder  had  stipulated  that  the  water-pipes 
should  be  nested,  but  the  voyage  book 
proved  a  broken  reed.  The  defence  suggested 
that  the  entry  had  not  been' made  at  the 
time  ;  that  the  right-hand  column  was  not 
used  for  remarks,  but  for  some  other  purpose, 
and  that  it  had  been  cut  away  where  entries 
of  another  nature  had  been  made. 

Perlay  denied  this  warmly,  but  he  could 
not  explain  the  cuts  nor  the  Oxford  border- 
ing. The  Court  was  asked  to  believe  that 
he  had  not  known  they  were  there,  although 
he  referred  to  his  voyage  book  daily. 

The  proceedings  closed  for  the  day  with 
the  insurance  broker's  cross-examination. 
In  the  evening  Pritchard  heard  a  full 
account  of  them  from  an  insurance  broker 
who  had  been  in  Court,  a  Mr.  Whitfield 
White,  at  whose  house  in  Hornsey  Lane  he 
was  dining. 

"  Poor  old  boy  !  "  said  Whitfield  White. 
"  He  seemed  nearly  demented  when  counsel 
were  badgering  him  about  the  cuts  in  his 
voyage  book.  I  wonder  what  is  behind 
them  ?  " 

But  Pritchard  kept  silence.  Had  he 
not  vowed  he  would  not  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  save  his  old  employer  ?  Mr.  Walks 
had  pooh-poohed  this  as  mere  boyish 
bluster.   Well,  they  would  see. 

After  dinner  he  played  billiards  with  his 
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host  keenly  and  successfully,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  his  consciousness  was  a  cold 
terror  that  he  was  drifting  towards  a  catas- 
trophe. Leaving  the  house,  the  realisation 
that  he  was  still  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
came  to  him  as  a  relief.  Since  he  had  heard 
how  the  case  was  going,  there  had  been  no 
opportunity  for  action,  which  could  not  be 
taken  until  the  morning.  His  hardness  of 
heart  ail  these  hours  had  not  committed 
him  to  anything.  He  could  still  come 
forward  and,  by  telling  the  truth  about 
the  mutilated  voyage  book,  save  his  enemy. 
He  had  come  to  regard  the  underwriter  as 
an  enemy.  The  issue  was  still  in  his  hands. 
How  glad  he  was  of  this  !  How  unspeakably 
glad  that  the  door  of  repentance  was  not 
closed  to  him,  although  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  use  it  ! 

Entering  a  first-class  carriage  at  Crouch 
End,  he  found  himself  alone  with  Mr.  Perlay 
and  the  maiden  sister  who  kept  house  for 
him.  The  underwriter  was  asleep.  For  the 
first  time  since  their  quarrel  the  young  man 
felt  a  stirring  of  his  old  protective  pity  for 
this  violent  old  man  who  was  so  weak.  To 
his  surprise,  Miss  Perlay  remembered  him. 

"  I  am  glad  you  got  in,  Mr.  Pritchard," 
she  said,  wiping  her  eyes.  "  I  feel  I  must 
talk  about  this  dreadful  trial  to  some 
friend.  I  call  you  a  friend,  although 
you  haven't  treated  poor  Freddie  very 
generously." 

There  was  a  circle,  then,  in  which  the 
tyrant  was  Freddie ! 

"  Yes,"  she  continued  between  her  sniffs, 
"  I  know  he  did  you  an  injury,  but  he 
didn't  intend  it.  You  don't  know  how  he 
dreaded  being  made  a  laughing-stock.  He 
was  so  obsessed  by  that  that  he  never  gave 
a  thought  to  the  other  construction  that 
might  be  put  upon  his  words  concerning 
you.  I  am  sure  he  didn't.  Except  this  awful 
trial,  nothing  has  ever  upset  him  so  much 
as  your  refusal  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
But  this  trial  is  beyond  everything.  Is  it  a 
fact,  Mr.  Pritchard,  that  if  the  Corporation 
lose  this  action  they  can  come  upon 
Freddie  ?  " 

"  How  can  the  plaintiffs  lose  ?  It  will 
be  proved  to-morrow  that  pipes  are  safest 
nested,  and  that  the  monsters  were  broken, 
not  because  they  were  large,  but  because 
they  could  not  have  this  protection,  the 
natural  inference  being  that  if  the  pipes 
hid  been  of  one  size,  the  damage  would  have 
been  greater." 

"  But  doesn't  misrepresentation  void  a 
policy  ?  " 


"  When  the  conditions  actually  existing 
are  more  favourable  to  an  underwriter  than 
those  which  he  alleges  were  stated,  who  will 
credit  misrepresentation  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  saying  all  this  merely  to 
comfort  me?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  The  Incidental's  success  this 
afternoon  was  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan. 
They  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  on.  They  made 
your  brother  look  foolish,  but  they  can't 
win — '  honest  Indian.'  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr. 
Pritchard  ;  my  brother  always  says  you 
have  such  good  judgment.  But  even  a  verdict 
for  the  Corporation  won't  convince  the 
world  that  Freddie  told  the  truth  about  his 
voyage  book." 

"  Your  brother  didn't  mind  how  he 
blasted  my  reputation  for  truth-speaking." 

"  You  are  like  all  young  people — you 
think  only  of  yourself.  Can't  you  feel  for 
me  ?  You  know  what  Freddie  is  at  the  best. 
What  will  he  be  under  this  slur  ?  If  you 
only  knew  what  my  life  with  him  has 
been  !  " 

To  Pritchard  now  came  a  revelation — 
not  a  new  thought  (there  are  no  new 
thoughts),  but  a  real  instead  of  a  notional 
assent  to  an  old  one.  The  scope  of  no  action 
could  be  limited.  He  could  not  strike  his 
enemy  without  wounding  his  enemy's  sister, 
and  who  shall  say  how  many  besides  ?  You 
dropped  a  stone  into  the  water,  and  the 
ripples  widened  endlessly.  Then  how  dare 
one  start  a  sequence  of  suffering  ? 

The  train  was  pulling  into  Finchley. 

"  Miss  Perlay,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  you 
can  tell  your  brother  that  I  will  be  at  his 
office  at  nine  to-morrow.  I  can  give  evidence 
about  the  cuts  in  the  voyage  book — I  made 
them — which  will  set  everything  right.  He 
needn't  worry  at  all — tell  him  that  from 
me." 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  boy  !  Freddie  shall 
have  the  good  news  before  he  leaves  this 
carriage.  I  believe,  if  this  pressure  hadn't 
been  removed,  he  would  have  had  a  stroke 
before  the  morning.  You  know  he  had  a 
slight  stroke  last  year." 

Pritchard's  evidence  established  the 
genuineness  of  the  voyage  book  entry,  and 
explained  the  mystery  of  the  cuts  and 
Oxford  borders.  The  episode  of  the  red- 
hot  poker  was  very  popular. 

"  Credo  quia  impossible  est,"  said  the 
judge,  referring  to  it  in  his  summing-up, 
which  was  dead  against  the  defendants. 
The  assured  won  hands  down. 

To  what  extent  Pritchard's  evidence  was 
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responsible  for  the  verdict  is  debatable — 
the  Incidental's  case  at  the  best  being  so 
flimsy — but  there  is  no  question  that  it  was 
decisive  as  regards  the  personal  issue.  Not 
Frederick  Perlay,  but  Robert  Calder  came 
out  of  the  case  besmirched.  If  not  a  liar,  he 
was  at  least  a  very  reckless  asserter.  Coming 
away,  he  cut  such  a  pitiful  figure  that  Perlay, 
who  had  suffered  and  learnt  much  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  accosted  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Robert.  Can't  we  let  bygones 
be  bygones  ?  Partly  I  was  to  blame.  You 
would  not  have  gone  to  such  lengths  if  I 
had  not  impounded  your  books." 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Fred,  a  very 
good  fellow.  But  the  trouble  began  earlier, 
when  I  had  your  anchor  removed.  To 
oblige  me,  restore  it  to  its  old  place. 
Saunders  will  look  the  other  way.  He  acted 
under  my  pressure  only.  Screw  it  to  your 
desk  again,  Fred,  please,  and  we  will  lunch 
together  in  the  Captains'  Room  in  c  Lbra- 
tion.  Do  you  remember  that  champagne 
lunch  in  the  Captains'  Room  when  you  had 


successfully  worked  my  getting  a  seat  in 
your  box  ?  " 

';  Forty  years  ago,  Robert,  forty  years  on 
the  first  of  next  month  !   How  time  flies  !' " 

It  was  quite  an  event  in  the  room  when 
Frederick  Perlay  re-screwed  the  anchor 
frame  to  his  desk.  Pritchard  arrived  just  as 
the  operation  was  completed. 

':  You  might  write  two  hundreds  on  each 
of  these,"  he  said,  handing  his  old  boss  six 
slips. 

While  Briggs  was  entering  them,  Pritchard 
was  toying  with  the  anchor,  tossing  it 
negligently  from  hand  to  hand.  Perlay  eyed 
him  apprehensively,  but  was  powerless.  He 
had  long  coveted  a  show  of  the  Walks, 
Hunter  account. 

"  Here  are  your  slips,  John,"  he  said 
hastily. 

Pritchard  raised  the  anchor  aloft.  Not 
surreptitiously,  but  with  a  confidence 
hitherto  shown  only  by  the  greatest  in- 
surance brokers,  he  dashed  it  to  the  floor. 
It  worked  better  than  ever. 


BIRDS   OF  THE   CITY. 


.{' 


^WEET  birds  that  out  of  sunset  fly 
*^    To  this  bald  roof  in  maddest  race, 
Hither— ah,  hither  would  not  I, 
But  to  a  comelier  nesting»place. 


And  there  at  morning  1  would  wake 

To  freshnesses  of  April  air 
And  lakeside  coolness— winds  that  take 

The  cloudy  lilac  unaware. 


Sweet  nestward  birds,  it  is  not  mine 

To  share  your  passionless  content 
With  peeling  wall  and  undivine 

Harsh  roof  of  man's  imprisonment ! 

ERIC    CH1LMAN. 


A     LIGHTING    EFFECT    FOCUSSING     THE     INTEREST    ON     A     DINNER-TABLE     GROUP,    A     SCENE    FROM    THE 

URAINGEK-SAMUELSON    FILM     "  THE     LAST    ROSE    OF     SUMMER,"    WITH    OWEN     NARES,     DAISY     BURRELL. 

MINNA     GREY,    AND    T031    REYNOLDS    IN     THE    LEADING    TARTS. 


LIGHTING    EFFECTS    IN 
CINEMA    PRODUCTION 

DEVICES    FOR    OBTAINING 
PICTORIAL    REALISM 

By    M.    OWSTON-BOOTH 


TIME  was  when  the  motion  picture 
producer  was  as  dependent  upon 
.  the  daylight  for,  his  results  as  the 
tourist  for  his  snapshots.  Work  was  rushed 
through  with  apprehensive  impatience 
when  the  sun  shone,  and  it  was  held  up  for 
tedious  hours  when  it  did  not.  In  the  best 
of  screen  photography  there  were  glaringly 
conspicuous  discrepancies  in  the  illumina- 
tion, since  the  photographic  values  of 
sunlight  vary  from  hour  to  hour.  The 
scenes  of  a  film  story  are  "  shot  "  in  the 
order  most  convenient  to  the  producer,  and 


not  in  their  logical  sequence,  as  they  are 
seen  on  the  screen.  Hence  it  would  often 
happen  that  two  scenes,  photographed 
respectively  at  mid-day  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  afternoon,  would  appear  consecu- 
tively on  the  screen,  showing  a  contrast  in 
effect  quite  incongruous  with  the  supposed 
rapidity  of  action. 

The  installation  of  artificial  lighting  was, 
therefore,  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  the 
motion  picture's  rise  from  a  place  beside 
the  penny-in-the-slot  mutascope  to  a  place 
among  the  arts. 
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The  first  lighting  system  was  a  crude 
benefit  compared  with  the  ingenious  and 
complicated  apparatus  of  the  present  day, 
but  it  did  ensure  an  even,  dependable 
supply  of  light,  that  could  be  modulated 
at  will,  even  though  its  photographic  value 
was  inferior  to  sunlight. 

Gradually,  with  the  passing  of  the  years, 
the  lighting  of  motion  pictures  has  become 


a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  school— there 
is  no  limitation  to  the  power  of  lighting,, 
not  only  to  beautify  the  photography  and 
to  give  a  distinctive  touch  to  each  pro- 
ducer's work,  but  to  lift  a  simple  human 
story  out  of  the  commonplace  into  the 
ideal,  to  convey  subtleties  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  express  emotions  too  transient 
to  be  passed  through  any  more  concrete 


A    CLEVER    LIGHTING    EFFECT    OBTAINED    BY    THE    USE    OF    ONE    ARC    LAMP    AND    REFLECTOR  : 
VIOLET    HOPSON    IN    A    BROADWEST    FILM. 


a  fine  art  in  itself.  The  producer,  working 
in  co-operation  with  his  art  director  and 
camera-men,  finds  in  his  "  Cooper-Hewitts  " 
and  his  "  Kleeglights  "  a  medium  for  pictorial 
creation  as  plastic  as  those  of  the  painter 
and  sculptor.  In  the  use  of  such  masters 
of  screencraft  as  David  Wark  Griffith  and 
Cecil  B.  DeMille— to  mention  onlv  two  of 


medium.  Thus  in  Griffith's  "Broken 
Blossoms  "  we  saw  the  frail  grey  river  mist 
— an  illusion  effected  with  smoke  under 
special  lighting — enshrouding  the  dismal 
Limehouse  of  ihomas  Burke's  portrayal, 
and  were  stirred  with  its  poignant  similes 
to  the  bruised  and  broken  child  of  the  slums, 
a  wanderer  in  the  shadows  of  fear. 


A   GARDEN   SCENE   IN   THE  VITAGRAPH   FILM   "THE  VENGEANCE   OF    DURAND,"   WITH 

ALICE    JOYCE    IN    THE    PRINCIPAL    RoLE,    AN    EFFECT    IN    WHICH    THE    LIGHTING    IS 
DESIGNED  TO  GIVE  MORE  PROMINENCE  TO  ONE  FIGURE  THAN  TO  ANOTHER.    m 


A    TORCHLIGHT    SCENE    IN"    THE    VITAGRAPH    PICTURE    "THE    BIRTH    OF    A    SOUL/'    IN 
WHICH    THE    TORCHES    ARE    LIT    BY    SMALL   CARBON    ARCS. 
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In  the  sphere  of  the  motion  picture  there 
are  the  confreres  of  men  like  Gordon  Craig, 
Max  Reinhardt,  Stanislavsky,  and  Granville 
Barker,  working  toward  the  imaginative, 
the  suggestive  in  dramatic  settings.  The 
early  producers  aimed  at  realism.  Any- 
thing that  departed  from  it  seemed  to  them 
a   piece  of  treachery  against  the  natural 


motion  pictures  to  be  regarded  with  the 
same  indifferent  interest  as  the  merely 
photographic  in  art. 

Without,  of  course,  any  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  the  modern  producer 
makes  the  lights  help  to  tell  the  story.  .,  For 
instance,  in  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde," 
a  Paramount- Artcraft  picture,  much  of  the 


A   CONCENTRATION  OF   LIGHT   ON   IMPORTANT   DETAILS:    JOHN   BARRYMORE   IN  ROBERT  LOUIS   STEVENSON'S 
'"DOCTOR    JEKYLL    AND    MR.     HYDE,"    A    PARAMOUNT-ARTCRAFT    PICTURE. 


advantages  of  the  photo-play  over  the 
theatrical  production.  They  were  mere 
photographers,  seeking  nothing  other  than 
what  they  saw  before  them.  As  the  lighting 
effects  chanced  to  be  in  reality,  so  must  they 
be  in  the  picture,  without  regard  to  dramatic 
value.  But  modern  impressionistic  methods 
have   .caused-'  the  merely  photographic  in 


breathless  sorcery  of  the  laboratory  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Jekyll  is  enforced  by  means,  of 
weird,  almost  bizarre  lights,  with  their 
foreboding,  heavy  shadows. 

Again,  in  "A  Society  Exile,"  starring 
Elsie  Ferguson,  the  dramatic  crisis  of  an 
arrest  for  murder  is  photographed  with  the 
officer  of  the  law  in  grim  silhouette  against 


A  LAMPLIT    SCENE    IN    THE    PARAMOUNT-ARTCRAFT    PICTURE    FROM    MRS.    HUMPHRY 
WARD'S  NOVEL  "LADY  ROSE'S  DAUGHTER,"  WITH  ELSIE  FERGUSON  AS  THE  HEROINE. 


THE  PLAY  OF  FIRELIGHT  ON  MISS  MARGUERITE  CLARK  IN  THE  PARAMOUNT-ARTCRAFT 

PICTURE  "EASY    TO    GET" 
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a    flood    of    sunshine.     The    contrast    is 
cleverly  designed  to  grip  the  imagination. 

More  subtle  are  the  effects  in  the  garden 
scenes  of  "  The  Witness  for  the  Defence." 
A  brilliant  lighting  of  the  flowers  gives  a 
certain  emphasis  to  the  happiness  of  the 
incidents  depicted,  just  as  though  the 
spectator  were  in  that  care -free  mood  when 
the  beauties  of  Nature  strike  the  eye  with  a 
new  and  joyous  significance.  The  same 
applies  to  the  sunshine-flooded  court  scenes 


atmosphere  is  such  that  "  exteriors"  are 
the  dread  and  the  despair  of  all  concerned, 
whilst  the  success  of  "  interiors  "  is  jeo- 
pardised continually  by  sufficient  fog  or 
mist  filtering  into  the  studio  to  change 
delicately  diffused  lights  into  so  many 
separate  beams.  Science,  however,  is  fast 
overcoming  the  difficulty  of  the  interior 
atmosphere.  At  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
British  Producers'  studios  at  Islington, 
where  the  London  fogs  recently  baffled  a 


THE    DRAMATIC     CRISIS     OF     AN     ARREST    FOR     MURDER     IN     "A    SOCIETY     EXILE,"    PHOTOGRAPHED    WITH 

THE      OFFICER     OF     THE     LAW     IN     GRIM     SILHOUETTE     AGAINST     A     SUNLIT     BACKGROUND.         FROM     THE 

PARAMOUNT-ARTCRAFT    PICTURE,    WITH    ELSIE    FERGUSON    IN    THE    LEADING    ROLE. 


in  the  more  tranquil  parts  of  "  Counter- 
feit." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  artificial 
lighting  is  used  quite  extensively  in  the 
filming  of  "  exterior  "  scenes,  especially  by 
British  producers,  who  lack  the  natural 
assets  of  the  Californian  film  colonists. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  to  the  British  producer  the 
subject  of  lighting  is  more  full  of  difficulties 
and  pitfalls  than  can  easily  be  imagined. 
For  months  at  a  stretch  in  the  winter  the 


group  of  distinguished  American  producers, 
an  ingenious  apparatus  has  been  devised 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  ideally  clear,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  outside. 

A  group  of  players  working  out  of  doors 
on  a  dull  day  in  England  will  be. surrounded 
by  large  white  reflectors,  which  catch  up 
the  bright  rays  of  artificial  light  and  reflect 
them  back,  diffused  and  softened,  on  to  the 
figures.  This  gives  a  vastly  better  effect 
than  could  be  obtained  if  the  lights  were 
directed  upon  the  scene  itself. 
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AN  INSTANCE  OF  BACK-LIGHTING  USKD  TO  THROW  A 
PLAYKR  INTO  PROMINENCE  AND  GIVE  PERSPECTIVE 
TO  THE  BACKGROUND  :  MAY  ALLISON  IN  THE)' METRO 
FILM  "THE  CHEATER."     (JURY'S  IMPERIAL  PICTURES.) 

These  reflectors  are  also  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  "  interior  "  photography  when 
the  Sun  Arc  is  used  for  the  illumination  of 
large  settings,  and  also  in  conveying  a  light 
to  a  particular  spot  in  the  scene — often  to 
the  hair  or  the  features  of  an  artiste. 

Their  use  must  not  be  confounded,  with 
that  of  spotlights.  These  are  small  illumi- 
nators with  single  carbon  arcs  and  con- 
densors,  most  commonly  employed  to  focus 
light  upon  the  back  of  a  player,  thus  throAv- 
ing  the  figure  into  prominence  and  giving 
depth  to  the  scenic  effect  behind.  By  this 
means  perspective  is  obtained  and  all 
"  flat  "  photography  avoided.  This  method 
of  "  back-lighting  "  is  also  a  great  aid  in 
evolving  artistic  (l  close-ups  " ;  but  in  the 
case  of  "  close-ups "  the  maximum  of 
effectiveness  can  only  be  obtained  by 
studying  the  requirements  of  different  types 
of  players — one  might  almost  say  different 
individuals,  for  although  colouring  mainly 
decides  the  intensity  of  light,   brunettes 


needing  more  than  blondes,  pose  and  feature 
should  have  their  share  of  consideration. 

Spotlights  are  also  much  used  for  "  cross- 
lighting,"  a  system  designed  to  eliminate 
certain  facial  Lines  or  shadows.  The  lights 
are  so  placed  that  one  light  counteracts  the 
shadows  caused  by  another,  with  the  result 
of  idealistic  portraiture. 

With  every  method  of  lighting,  whether 
from  the  small  ray  of  the  spotlight  or  the 
terrific  flare  of  the  three-million  candle- 
power  illuminators,  the  make-up  of  the 
artistes  is  a  matter  for  careful  study.  A 
dark  make-up  must  be  more  brightly 
illuminated  than  a  fair  one,  and  when  two 
or  more  players  of  contrasting  colouring 


A   GOOD   LIGHTING   EFFECT   OBTAINED  BY   THE  USE  OK 

A   SINGLE   ARC   LAMP  AND   REFLECTOR:    MAE   MURRAY 

IN    A    PARAMOUNT-  ARTCRAFT     FILM. 
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have  to  share  the  same  lighting  in  a  scene, 
only  experience  can  contrive  a  happy 
medium,  preventing  the  fair  hair  and 
complexion  being  "  burnt  up  '"  or  the  dark 
left  in  shadow.-  -  v> 

A  further  glance  back  to  the  earlier  days 
of  the  motion  picture  art  reveals  a  remark- 
able advance  in  the  filming  of  night  effects. 
Within  the  memory  of  most  picture-goers 
are  the  nocturnal  street  scenes,  photographed 
in  broad  daylight  and  then  dipped  into  a 
vat  of  dark  blue  dye  which  imparted  a  flat, 


ones,  save  possibly  the  costuming  of  the 
players. 

Of  course  the  more  ambitious  among 
producers  wanted  something  more  artistic, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
America  was,  and  still  is,  the  centre  of 
motion  picture  production,  it  was  from  the 
results  of  the  London  Society  of  Night 
Photographers  that  they  formulated  their 
ideal  in  this  direction. 

The  ideal  was  a  lofty  one,  at  the  time 
seemingly    unattainable,     since    the    long 


SOLVING     THE     PRORLEM    OF     LIGHTING    WHEN     TWO    PLAYERS     OF     EXTREME     CONTRAST     IN     COLOURING 
HAVE    TO  APPEAR.    IN    THE    SAME    SCENE  :     WANDA    HANLEYIN    THE    PARAMOUNT-ARTCRAFT  PICTURE 

"SECRET    SERVICE." 


unrelieved  murkinesa  of  tone  ;  scenes  into 
which  crept  glaring  anachronisms  of  detail 
—  women  with  shopping  baskets,  open 
carriages,  postmen,  and  tradesmen's  carts, 
moved  inconsequently  through  the  dusky 
streets.  vAs  for  interior  night  scenes,  they 
were  so  dark  that  one  saw  nothing 
except  the  vaguest  forms  until  one  of  the 
characters  turned  on  a  light — the  action 
was  always  managed  thus — arid  illuminated 
the  entire  scene  so  that  there  was 
nothing   to    distinguish   it    from    daylight 


exposures  in  still  photography  are  out  of 
question  in  the  making  of  motion  pictures. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  reached.  The 
effect  of  moonlight  in  all  its  changing  moods 
can  now  be  obtained  on  a  moonless  night 
by  a  system  of  arc  lamps  throwing  violet 
beams.  Keal  moonlight  photographs  have 
a  grey  and  chilly  tone,  but  those  obtained 
by  this  artificial  lighting  present  perfectly 
natural  contrasts  of  milky  radiance  and 
heavy  shadow,  with  clear-cut  silhouettes 
and  the  amazing  wealth  of  detail  which  a 
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A  TWILIGHT  EFFECT  IN   THE  FOX   FILM  "SHOD  WITH   FIRE,"  WITH  WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

AS    THE    HERO. 


A    SUNLIT   SCENE   WITH   A   BRILLIANT   LIGHTING   OF   FLOWERS   PLANNED   TO   GIVE   AN 

EFFECT   OF    HAPPINESS   TO   A   SCENE   IN   THE   PARAMOUNT-ARTCRAFT    PICTURE   "THE 

WITNESS   FOR  THE  DEFENCE,"  WITH   ELSIE  FERGUSON   AS   THE  HEROINE. 
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})right  moonlight  night  does  actually  reveal. 
That,  of  course,  is  when  an  ideal  moonlight 
night  is  required.  Just  as  surely  will  the 
artificially,  obtained  effects  simulate  the 
diffused  light  of  the  moon  through  an 
autumn  mist  or  the  rain-washed  streets, 
glimmering  in  a  transient  beam. 
After-dark  "  exteriors  "  must  be  photo- 


setting  and  the  action.  If,  for  instance,  the 
players  are  seated  by  the  fireside,  there  would 
be  carbon  arcs  under  the  grate,  out  of  sight 
of  the  camera,  but  throwing  their  lights 
through  the  flames  and  illuminating  them 
so  that  they  register  on  the  screen,  for  the 
fire  itself,  like  gas-light  and  oil-flames, 
would  be  quite  ineffectual  in  photography. 


A    CLEVER    CANDLELIGHT    EFFECT :     HOPE    HAMPTON    IN    A    MAURICE    TOURNEUR    FILM. 


graphed  after  dark,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  as  to  whether  screen  artistes  work 
at  night  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
as  far  as  these  alone  are  concerned. 
"  Interiors,"  on  the  ottier  hand,  can  be 
photographed  in  the  daytime  in  a  darkened 
studio,  with  arc  lights  arranged  to  suit  the 


That  is  why  carbon  arcs  or  mercury  lamps 
are  used  in  every  kind  of  illumination  in  film 
production.  When  a  player  strikes  a  match 
in  the  dark  and  holds  it  up,  cupped  in  his 
hands,  to  light  a  cigarette,  a  glow  is  cast 
over  his  features.  This  glow  does  not  come 
from    the    match,    but    from    a    '*  baby  " 


LIGHTING    EFFECTS    IN    CINEMA    PRODUCTION. 
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carbon  arc  which  he  holds  in  his  hands.  In 
the  same  way,  oil-lamps,  flash-lights,  candles 
and  lanterns  are  equipped  with  illuminators 
of  various  sizes.  In  the  case  of  a  lamp  being 
lighted  by  a  player  in  the  course  of  the  story, 
a  clever  device  is  used  to  enable  three 
distinct  degrees  of  current  to  be  passed 
through  the  wires,  so  that  the  light  can  be 
regulated  under  the  player's  hands. 

Bringing  night  effects  within  the  range 
of  the  producer's  facilities  has  revolutionised 
the    photoplay   art   for    both   author   and 


scenario-writer.  To  what  extent  is  best 
illustrated  'by  the  fact  that  Kobert  Louis 
Stevenson's  romance  "  The  Pavilion  on 
the  Link  "  has  been  pictured  by  Maurice 
Tourneur  under  the  new  title  of  "  The 
White  Circle,"  and  that  the  action,  almost 
in  its  entirety,  transpires  in  the  night-time 
— in  the  twilight  of  an  evening  in  mid- 
Victorian  London,  under  the  moon  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  bleak  dusk  of  the  Scottish  moors. 
It  is  a  revelation  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished beneath  the  lights  of  Filmland. 


THE    IDEALISTIC     MOONLIGHT    EFFECTS    OF    A    FILM    FAIRY    TALE,     WHICH     IS    INCORPORATED    IN     "  THE 
RIGHT  TO  LOVE,"  A  PARAMOUNT-ARTCRAFT  PICTURE   IN  WHICH  MAE   MURRAY  PLAYS  THE  PRINCIPAL  TART. 


MADAME  BLANCHEFLEUR 
INTERVENES 

By   C.   KENNETT    BURROW 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    EMILE    VERPILLEUX 


TTlHE  road,  straight  as  a  ruler,  stretched 

I  «  ahead  interminably,  narrowing  in 
the  distance  so  that  the  poplars 
on  either  hand  seemed  to  meet  in  a  per- 
spective that  endlessly  receded.  For 
motorists  this  great  military  road  of 
Northern  France  was  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  for  tired  pedestrians  it  was  a 
tragedy  of  monotony.  And  Hilaire  Coriot 
and  Jean  Rimbaud  were  both  pedestrians 
and  tired — insufferably  tired. 

"  This  road  has  no  beginning  and  no  end," 
said  Coriot.    "  It  makes  me  sick." 

"  My  dear  Hilaire,"  said  Rimbaud,  "  it  is 
because  it  makes  you  sick,  as  you  say,  that 
you  exaggerate.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  vile 
road,  but  it  ends  in  Paris." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  Jean.  I  feel  that  I 
shall  be  tramping  this  road  all  my  life,  and 
drop  dead  before  I  reach  anywhere  at  all." 
Rimbaud  glanced  at  his  companion  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  spoke  in  jest  or  earnest. 
Certainly  Hilaire  looked  fagged  out. 

"  Let  us  rest  for  a  time,"  Jean  said. 

"  If  I  sit  down,  I  shall  never  want  to  get 
up  again." 

"  I  will  see  to  that,"  said  Jean.  Accord- 
ingly they  turned  aside  to  the  strip  of  grass 
by  the  roadside  and  stretched  themselves 
in  the  shade  of  the  poplars,  which  kept  up 
a  continual  soft  chattering. 

"  They  are  like  girls  telling  secrets  to  each 
other,"  said  Hilaire,  gazing  up  at  the  trees. 

"  Secrets  that  everyone  hears,"  said  Jean. 

"  But  no  one  understands.  .  .  .  Why  did 
we  set  out  on  this  fool's  journey,  Jean  1  " 

"  Because  we  were  fools,  I  suppose." 

"  Undoubtedly.  The  terms  of  the  bet  were 
that  wTe  should  walk  three  hundred  miles 
with  no  more  than  one  hundred  francs 
between  us,  that  we  should  not  beg  or  steal 
or  pawn  anything,  and  that  we  should 
present  ourselves  at  the  Cafe  Grenier  on  the 
fifteenth," 


"  That  gives  us  ten  days  more,  and  we 
are  a  hundred  miles  from  Paris,"  Jean  said. 

"  The  distance,  my  friend,  is  nothing, 
but  without  money  and  on  foot,  and  this 
most  detestable  road.  .  .  .  How  much  have 
you  left  ?  "  For  the  third  or  fourth  time 
that  day  Jean  Rimbaud  dived  into  his 
pockets  and  produced  two  francs  and  some 
odd  coppers.  Hilaire  Coriot  did  a  little 
better — he  produced  three  and  a  half  francs. 
They  looked-  resentfully  at  the  coins  and 
then  gazed  inquiringly  at  each  mother. 

"  We  can  give  in  and  lose  the  bet,"  Jean 
suggested. 

1  "  Give  in  ?  And  have  all  the  Cafe  Grenier 
laughing  at  us  ?  " 

"Let  them  laugh.  Our  turn  will 'come 
another  day." 

"  Jean,  I  am  disappointed  in  you.  This 
is  not  the  talk  of  a  brave  man." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Jean  said,  "it  is  I 
who  am  disappointed  in  you.  It  is  you  who 
protest  that  you'  can  go  no  farther.  As  for 
me,  I  am  as  fresh  as " 

"  As  what,  for  example  ?  "  Hilaire  in- 
quired. 

"  We  will  leave  the  freshness.  On  recon- 
sideration, I  admit  that  I  am  stale,  horribly 
stale.    You  persist,  then,  in  going  on  ?  " 

"Most  assuredly  I  persist ;  but  if  you 
prefer  to  wire  for  funds,  and  leave  me  to 
continue  alone -" 

"  You  hurt  me — almost  you  insult  me, 
Hilaire.  Do  you  suppose  that  I,  Jean 
Rimbaud,  your  partner  in  this  affair,  am 
going  to  slink  back  in  a  train  ?  We  will  set1 
it  through  or  die  together." 

Though  the  situation  was,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently unpleasant,  they  both  laughed. 
But  that  did  not  increase  their  meagre 
supply  of  money,  nor  did  it  solve  the 
problem  of  how  the  absurd  sum  in  their 
possession  was  to  see  them  through.  At  that 
moment  they  were  hungry  enough  to  have 
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eaten  more  food  than  it  would  buy.     It  had  been  their  idea  (scoffed  at  by  the  frequenters 
jyj|     of  the   Cafe   Grenier)  that  they  could  work  their 
£       &  $$%iw      Wa^ — Hilaire  by  selling  sketches,  Jean  by  inducing     £/£     jfi 
\  a  vWiar         intelligent  local   editors  to  purchase    a  poem  or 
an  article  for  cash.     But  these  expedients  had 
failed.    Hilaire  could  induce  no  cafe  frequenters 
to  buy   his   sketches,   and   Jean    found   local 
editors  suspicious  and  obdurate.     It  must  be 
admitted  that  neither  was  a  good  salesman, 
and  any  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of   their  proposed  clients  was   met  with 
resentment  and  scorn. 

;t  It  is  a  pity,"  Hilaire  said,  *"  that  we 
are  not  permitted  to  beg.     I  feel  that 
I   could  beg  beautifully  for   a   good 
meal." 

"  For    myself,"    said    Jean,    '"  I 
should   prefer  to  steal.     I  always 
felt  that  I  could  steal  gracefully." 
"Well,   since  we    can   do 
neither,"  said  Hilaire,  "  let  us 
get  a  few  steps  nearer  Paris. 
But   I  have   had  enough  of 
this    road.     We    will    take 
the   first    turning  to    the 
.    right.      It   will    lead   us 
somewhere." 

Somewhere,  no 
doubt,"  Jean  said 
reflectively. 

They  rose  stiffly 
and  set  out  again. 
It  was  now  about 
four   o'clock  in 
the  afternoon, 
and  they  had 
already  been 
some  hours 
upon  the 
road. 


M:1 


The  road,  straight  as  a  ruler,  stretched  ahead  interminably,  narrowing  in  the  distance  so  that  the  poplars 
on  either  hand  seemed  to  meet  in  a  perspective  that  endlessly  receded." 
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Hilaire  walked  with  a  slight  limp,  the  result 
of  a  blistered  heel,  both  were  dusty,  and 
each  carried  at  his  back  a  small  and  in- 
efficient-looking knapsack.  They  might,  to 
all  appearance,  have  been  mechanics  on 
the  tramp  in  search  of  work  rather  than 
shining  lights  of  the  Cafe  Grenier,  which  is 
a  rende-zvous  of  youth  in  which — according 
to  rule  and  tradition — all  are  lights  and  all 
shine. 

Jean  had  just  declared  his  confident  belief 
that  there  was  no  road  to  the  right,  never 
had  been,  and  never  would  be,  when  they 
came  to  such  a  road  and  a  signpost  bearing 
the  word  "  Hermiton."  Hilaire  waved  his 
hand  at  the  signpost,  and  Jean  took  off  his 
hat  to  it. 

"  To  Hermiton,  then  !  "  Hilaire  cried. 
"  At  any  rate,  the  road  is  not  straight ;  one 
has  not  to  squint  trying  to  see  the  end  of  it." 

"  I  have  heard  of  Hermiton,"  Jean  said. 
"  I  heard  of  it  when  I  was  at  school.  I 
learnt  something  about  it,  but  I  forget 
what." 

"  You  forget  too  much  and  you  remember 
too  much ; ,.  that  will  be  your  undoing, 
Jean." 

"  Hunger  will  be  my  undoing,  my  friend. 
Let  us  find  this  Hermiton." 

They  proceeded  in  better  spirits,  for 
though  Hermiton  could  bring  them  no 
nearer  to  the  Cafe  Grenier,  it  might  at  least 
provide  them  with  food  and  a  cheap  lodging. 
It  was  also  possible  that  Hermiton  might 
be  induced  to  buy  one  of  Hilaire's  sketches 
at  a  reduced  price.  Concerning  the  disposal 
of  his  owmwork  Jean  had  given  up  all  hope. 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  said  Hilaire,  after 
an  hour's  heavy  trudging,  "  that  the  sign- 
post lied — that  there  is  no  Hermiton." 

"  Whoever  heard  of  a  lying  signpost  ? 
I  remember  in  one  of  my  stories- " 

"■It  was  a  bad  story,"  Hilaire  interrupted. 
Jean  came  to  an  abrupt  standstill. 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  there  is  Her- 
miton.   Look,  down  there  in  the  valley." 

There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
Hermiton  did  exist.  It  lay  below  them,  at 
a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile — a  compact 
cluster  of  red  roofs,  with  a  few  outlying 
houses  that  gave  the  impression  of  sentinels, 
and  from  near  the  centre  of  the  place  a 
slender  spire  rose  into  the  blue  air.  As  they 
looked,  there  floated  to  them  the  musical 
chiming  of  a  clock. 

"  Hermiton  calls  to  us,"  said  Hilaire. 
"  No  place  has  welcomed  us  since  we  broke 
into  our  last  ten  francs.  It  was  lucky  that 
we  took  the  right-hand  road." 


'*  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  Jean  said. 
"  I  would  not  make  too  sure  of  a  welcome. 
We  may  yet  have  to  sleep  under  a  hedge." 

They  entered  Hermiton  with  the  ardour 
of  weary  pilgrims  approaching  a  shrine. 
It  was  a  pleasant  little  town,  with  one  main 
thoroughfare  and  numerous  smaller  streets 
running  down  to  the  riverside.  The 
inhabitants  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  arrival  of  the  travellers. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Hilaire,  "  they  are 
not  uncivil,  and  some  of  the  women  are 
pretty.  Let  us  avoid  the  Grand  Place  and 
get  down  to  the  river.  We  are  more  likely 
to  find  what  we  want  there." 

The  river  front  was  the  promenade  of 
Hermiton  ;  there  the  good  citizens,  in  their 
hours  of  leisure,  strolled  in  the  sunshine  or 
refreshed  themselves  outside  one  or  other 
of  the  cafes,  which  now  presented  to  Hilaire 
and  Jean  the  appearance  of  havens  of 
refuge.  But  which  to  choose  ?  It  must,  of 
course,  be  cheap  and  at  the  same  time 
attractive.  Both  young  men  pined  exceed- 
ingly for  the  gaieties  of  the  Cafe  Grenier. 

They  walked  slowly  in  the  pleasant  sun- 
shine, and  after  having  appraised,  as  it 
were,  the  possibilities  of  Hermiton,  they 
turned  at  the  end  of  the  promenade  and 
retraced  their  steps.  Both  stopped  as  by 
instinct  before  a  cafe  over  which  appeared 
the  name  "  Moreau." 

"  So  !  "  said  Hilaire.  "  Then  we  have 
made  the  same  choice.  We  will  swallow 
some  of  Moreau's  food,  and  he  will 
swallow  our  last  sou.  After  that — but  no 
matter." 

"It  will  matter  a  great  deal  in  the 
morning,"  Jean  grumbled. 

"  The  morning  ?  One  should  never  think 
of  the  morning.  .  .  .  First  let  us  wash  out  our 
throats." 

They  seated  themselves  at  one  of  the 
tables  outside  the  cafe  and  ordered  drinks. 
Several  of  the  other  tables  were  already 
occupied,  and  from  within  came  the  occa- 
sional rattle  of  plates  and  the  click  of 
dominoes.  There  was  about  the  Cafe 
Moreau,  with  its  tall,  narrow  front,  white - 
painted,  its  open  door,  and  its  green  tubs 
of  verbena,  something  friendly  and  inviting. 

"  This  beer,"  said  Jean,  "  makes  me 
desperately  hungry."  Hilaire  leant  forward 
and  touched  his  companion's  arm. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  have  an  idea." 

"  Wonderful  !  "  said  Jean. 

"  An  idea  with  money  in  it." 

"  I  also  have  ideas  with  money  in  them," 
said  Jean  gloomily.  "  But  the  most  brilliant 
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idea  hasn't  a  chance  without — ■ — "  Hilaire 
waved  his  hand. 

"  You  will  observe,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
people  of  Hermiton  are  interested  in  cards. 
Three  groups  are  playing  close  by." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Jean.  "  Do  you  propose 
to  lose  what  little  we  have  ?    If  so " 

"  As  you  know,"  said  Hilaire,  "  I  am  not 
only  an  artist  in  paint— I  am  also  an  artist 
in  cards.  I  will  become  an  entertainer.  I 
will  show  them  my  card  tricks,  and  you 
shall  take  round  the  hat."  Jean  gazed  at 
his  friend  in  amazement.  Then  he  smiled, 
nodded,  and  thoughtfully  tapped  his  empty 
glass. 

"  Beautiful,"  he  said.  "  But  will  the 
patron  permit  the  performance  ?  " 

"  I  will  consult  him  at  once." 

Hilaire  rose,  entered  the  Cafe  Moreau,  and 
asked  to  see  the  proprietor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  addressed  the  patron  himself,  a 
short,  plump  man  with  a  red  face,  a  black 
moustache,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  pro- 
trude and  sparkle  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment. Hilaire  explained  the  situation 
frankly.  Whether  ^Moreau  believed  all  he 
said,  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  for  that 
worthy  man  appeared  to  be  engaged  in 
explosive  communings  with  himself.  Now 
and  then  he  stamped,  now  and  then  he 
muttered,  and  again  he  clenched  his  fists. 
When  Hilaire  had  finished  his  recital, 
Moreau  fell  back  a  pace  and  fixed  him  with 
his  excited  eyes.  ■>  * 

"  All  this  may  be  true,"  he  said,  "  but — 
jyou  will  pardon  me— it  is  nothing  to  me. 
If  you  were  the  greatest  painter  in  Paris, 
it-  would  be  nothing  to  me." 
:  -"  Then  ^you . refuse  ?  "  Moreau  threw  up 
jhis  hands.  v 

"  I  do  not  refuse.    On  the  contrary  ...  .  .  . 

iCould  you  attract  people  to  my  house  ? 
;Could  you  bring  all  Hermiton  to  the  Cafe 
;Moreau  ?  " 

"I  would  try,"  said  Hilaire  calmly. 
"  And  I  see  you  have  a  piano.  My  friend 
and  fellow  in  misfortune  is  an  admirable 
musician." 

"  It  is  a  supreme  thought,  an  inspira- 
tion," cried  Moreau,  "but  it  may  be  an 
inspiration  of  the  devil !  .  .  .  You  swear 
to  me  that  you  have  never  been  in  Hermiton 
before  ?  " 

"  I  never  even  heard  of  it,"  said  Hilaire. 

"  And  therefore  you  have  never  heard  of 
Jacques  Tessier — accursed  name  ! — or  of 
Madame  Blanchefleur  ? " 

"  No,  never  in  my  life  have  I  heard 
of    them   before."    said   Hilaire.      He  was 


beginning  to  think  that  Moreau  was  mad, 
and  that,  after  all,  they  had  come  to  the 
wrong  place. 

"  That  Tessier  is  capable  of  any  infamy  ! " 
cried  Moreau. 

"  Infamy — in  Hermiton  ?  I  should  have 
imagined  that  here  you  all  lived  together  as 
a  happy  family." 

Moreau  gave  a  startling  and  mirthless 
laugh.  "  You  deceive  yourself,"  he  said. 
"  Hermiton  is  a  hot-bed  of  rivalry  and 
suspicion." 

"  Well,  let  us  come  to  the  point,"  said 
Hilaire,  who  was  growing  weary  of  Moreau's 
questions  and  suspicions.  "  Will  you  or 
will  you  not  permit  us  to  entertain  your 
guests  and  make  a  collection  for  ourselves  ? " 

"  It  is  too  early  to  begin." 

"As  to  that,  choose  your  own  time," 
Hilaire  said.  "  But  it  is  not  too  early  for 
us  to  eat.  We  have  enough  to  pay  for  a 
meal — of  the  simplest." 

"  It  shall  be  served  in  fifteen  —  ten 
minutes,"  said  Moreau.  "  Leave  that  to 
me.    Artists,  naturally,  should  eat  well." 

By  this  time  Jean  Rimbaud,  tired  of 
sitting  alone  before  an  empty  glass,  had 
come  to  the  open  door  to  investigate. 
Hilaire  beckoned  to  him,  and  they  seated 
themselves  at  a  table,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  which  Moreau  indicated  with  a  sweep 
of  his  napkin. 

"  If  that  fellow  is  not  mad,"  Hilaire  said, 
"  we  may  be  in  luck,  and  if  he  is  mad,  we 
shall  be  no  worse  oil*  than  before.  It  seems, 
my  friend,  that  we  have  landed  in  a  nest 
of  conspiracy.  Something  is  going  to 
happen,  and  the  people  principally  con- 
cerned are  Moreau,  Jacques  Tessier,  and 
Madame  Blanchefleur." 

•".I  am  too  hungry  to  be  interested,"  said 
Jean.  "I  don't  care  a  sou  for  all  the  con- 
spiracies in  the  world." 

"  But  consider,  Jean — Moreau,  Tessier, 
Blanchefleur  —  what  possibilities  !  And 
we  are  to  be  in  it  also." 

"How  ?  "  Jean  demanded,  with  a  faint 
show  of  interest. 

"  It  will  be  our  business,  provided  Moreau 
can  make  up  his  weak  mind,  to  draw  a 
crowd." 

"  Here  ?    To  the  Cafe  Moreau  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  I  must  handle  the  cards  like 
a  magician,  and  you  must  play  the  piano 
like  a  master.  Remember,  the  reputation 
of  the  Cafe  Grenier,  of  Paris,  will  be  at 
stake." 

"  I  will  undertake  to  draw  a  crowd  if  the 
piano  holds  out,"  Jean  said.     "  And  the 
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collection  ?  We  must  not  forget  the  col- 
lection." 

"  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me  of  it," 
Hilaire  said.  "  Moreau,  Tessier,  Blanche- 
fleur — what  delightful  possibilities  !  " 

Moreau  himself  served  the  dinner,  and 
the  two  hungry  adventurers  devoured  it 
without  permitting  themselves  to  think 
about  the  b  11.  The  cost  of  the  wine  alone, 
in  which  they  pledged  Moreau  almost  con- 
descendingly, would  have  left  them  bank- 


I  have  a  profound  admiration  for  youth  even 
when  it  chooses  to  be  foolish.  I  will  help 
you,  then,  if  you  will  help  me." 

"  We  are  at  your  service,"  said  Hilaire. 
"  I  shall  need  half  a  dozen  new  packs  of 
cards." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Jean,  "  my  fingers 
itch  to  get  at  your  piano."  Moreau  held  up 
a  restraining  hand. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said.  <;  It  will  be  time 
enough     when     my    clients     have     dined. 


&¥mm^- 


$?»■ 


"What  happened  next,  however,  was  as  complete  a  surprise  to  Moreau  as  to  the  rest.    Madame  Blanehefleur. 

children  doing  here?  '  she  asked.     The  children  laughed  until  it 


rupt.  Moreau,  in  the  intervals,  trotted  about 
amongst  his  other  guests,  but  always  he 
seemed  to  keep  his  vigilant  and  excited  eyes 
on  the  table  at  the  back  of  the  room.  When 
the  coflee  arrived,  he  sat  down  close  to  the 
now  beaming  and  contented  travellers,  and 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  an  air  of 
fierce  determination. 

"  You  have  dined  well  ?  That  is  good." 
He  turned  to  Hilaire.  "  I  have  watched  you 
and  your  friend  eat.    I  believe  your  story. 


To-night  there  are  fewer  than  usual.    That 

accursed  Tessier "    He  paused  abruptly. 

Hilaire  nudged  his  companion. 

"  And  Madame  Blanehefleur  ?  "  sug- 
gested Hilaire.  For  a  moment  Moreau  glaTed 
at  him,  then  he  patted  his  moist  brow  with 
his  napkin. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said.  "  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  spoke  to  you  of  Madame  Blanehe- 
fleur. A  man  in  my  position  becomes 
suspicious  ...  I  will  return  confidence  for 
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confidence.  To-day  an  enemy  of  mine  has 
opened  in  Hermiton  a  cafe  which  he  has 
declared— this  has  been  repeated  to  me 
many  times—will  cause  the  Cafe  Moreau  to 
close  its  doors.  He  has  spent  immense  sums 
upon  it ;  the  place  is  like  a  great  mirror. 
And  he  swears  that  he  has  a  better  cook 
than  mine." 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  both  young  men 
at  once.  Moreau's  intent  and  strained 
expression  relaxed.    He  smiled. 

"  Impossible,  as  you  say.  To-night  he  has 
attracted    many  diners    to    his    new  cafe  : 


"  I  remember  the  place,"  Jean  said.  "  No 
sensible  man,  no  man  of  taste,  could  prefer 
it  to  the  Cafe  Moreau." 

"  But  the  women,  and  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur  ?  "  suggested  Hilaire.  A  strangled 
gurgle  in  Moreau's  throat  prevented  him 
for  a  moment  from  speaking. 

"  Ah,  the  women  !  "  he  said,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  mingle  scorn  and  devotion. 
"  They  run  after  novelty  ;  they  forsake 
the  old  for  the  new.  .  .  .  This  very  evening, 
for  example,  Madame  Blanchefleur  is  regard- 
ing herself  in  the  mirrors  of  the  Cafe  Tessier." 


without;  an  instant's  hesitation,  advanced  to  the  two  young  men  and  gave   a  hand  to  each, 
was  necessary  for  them  to  lean  against  each  other  for  support/' 


'What  are  you 


some  of  my  own  clients  are  there.  It  becomes 
a  case  of  war  to  the  knife — the  Cafe  Moreau 
against  the  Cafe  Tessier."  At  this  Moreau 
brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  so 
violent  a  thud  that  for  a  moment  the 
dominoes  ceased  to  click  and  the  diners 
ceased  to  eat. 

"  I  begin  to  understand,"  said  Hilaire. 
"  Is  the  Cafe  Tessier  near  ?  " 

"  Just  at  the  curve  there  ;  you  can  almost 
see  into  it  from  my  door," 


'*'  Abominable  !  "  cried  Hilaire. 

"  Monstrous  !  "  said  Jean. 

"The  world  of  Hermiton  is  dominated 
by  Madame  Blanchefleur :  she  sets  our 
fashions,  she  guides  our  taste." 

"  Who,  then,  is  Madame  Blanchefleur  ?  " 
inquired  Hilaire. 

"  No  one  knows.  There  are  reports, 
but,  I  repeat,  no  one  knows.  She  came  to 
Hermiton  only  four  months  ago." 

"  Strange,"  said  Jean,  "  that  she  should 
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have  reduced  the  town  to  imbecility  in  four 
months." 

"  I  said  nothing  of  imbecility  !  "  Moreau 
cried.  "On  the  contrary,  she  has  rendered 
Hermiton  less  imbecile/' 

"  Well/'  said  Hilaire,  "  what  are  we,  my 
friend  and  I,  to  do  %  " 

"  Empty  the  Cafe  Tessier,"  Moreau  said, 
in  a  profound  whisper.  "  Give  here  an  enter- 
tainment that  will  draw  all  Hermiton  to  the 
Cafe  Moreau.  .  .  .  When  you  are  ready, 
gentlemen,  I  will  announce  that  the  enter- 
tainment is  about  to  begin." 

"  The  cards — give  me  the  cards  !  "  said 
Hilaire.  Jean  moved  over  to  the  piano  with 
the  air  of  a  virtuoso  who  anticipates  a  roar 
of  welcome.  Then  Moreau,  advancing  to 
the  middle  of  the  room,  addressed  his 
clients  in  a  little  speech. 

It  had  always  been  his  desire,  the  one 
wish  of  his  heart,  he  declared,  to  make  the 
Cafe  Moreau  the  jewel  of  Hermiton.  He  had 
detractors,  rivals,  even  base  enemies — here 
he  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cafe  Tessier — but  he  feared  none  of  them. 
That  night  he  was  able,  by  great  good 
fortune,  to  present  to  them  two  famous 
artistes  from  Paris ;  the  one  would  perform 
miracles  with  cards,  the  other  would  make 
music  such  as  Hermiton  had  never  heard 
before. 

The  clients  of  the  Cafe  Moreau  were 
clearly  astonished  ;  some  of  them  smiled, 
some  looked  incredulous ;  all,  however, 
applauded.  This  demonstration  brought  the 
outside  customers  crowding  round  the  door. 
Jean  struck  a  few  preliminary  chords ; 
Hilaire,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  advanced, 
holding  a  pack  of  cards  in  a  convincingly 
professional  manner.  Our  adventurers,  for 
the  time,  held  the  field. 

Hilaire  was  a  quite  capable  performer ; 
he  could  do  surprising  things  with  great 
dexterity,  producing  a  selected  card  from 
his  own  elbow  or  from  the  folds  of  fat  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  of  some  good  citizen  of 
Hermiton.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  he 
could  produce  a  card  from  anywhere. 
Jean  accompanied  his  movements  with 
appropriate  music  ;  but  when  Hilaire  paused 
to  rest — and  also  to  eke  out  his  somewhat 
slender  repertory  of  effective  tricks — Jean 
attacked  Moreau's  piano  with  immense 
courage  and  enthusiasm.  He  had  consider- 
able skill  and  a  self-possession  which  Hermi- 
ton, even  if  it  had  been  disposed  to  be 
critical,  could  not  have  disturbed.  But  it 
soon  became  clear  that  Hermiton  was  not  dis- 
posed to  be  critical ;   the  Cafe  Moreau  gave 


itself  up  to  enjoyment  and  appreciation,  and 
when  Jean,  thus  encouraged,  burst  forth 
into  song  and  was  joined  by  the  card 
expert,  the  audience  rose  at  them  like  one 
man. 

"  This  is  triumph  !."  Jean  said. 

"  It  is  tremendous  !  "  said  Hilaire.  "  But 
how  about  the  hat  '\  " 

'•'  Ah,  the  hat !  " 

They  looked  round  for  Moreau.  He  was 
wedged  into  the  crowd  round  the  door  ;  but 
whereas  the  crowd  was  gazing  inward, 
Moreau  was  gazing  outward.  He  was,  in 
fact,  watching  the  Cafe  Tessier  with  feverish 
eagerness.  Suddenly  he  turned  on  the 
entertainers  a  face  that  beamed  with 
ecstasy. 

"  Continue  !  Continue  !  "  he  cried.  "  We 
are  winning  !    It  is  superb  !  " 

Above  the  clatter  and  murmur  of  the  now 
packed  cafe  came  to  Moreau's  ears  the  cry  : 

"  But  the  hat  !  " 

"  It  shall  be  filled  !  "  Moreau  roared. 
"  Continue  !  "  And  again  the  performers 
plunged  into  a  song  of  the  Quarter  which, 
though  it  wTas  not  entirely  comprehensible 
to  the  auditors,  roused  them  to  fresh 
enthusiasm.  fi% 

They  were  indeed  winning.  Tlie  pavement 
outside  the  cafe  was  crowded,  the  roadway 
was  filling  up.  Moreau,  mounting,  a  chair, 
saw  through  the  window  a  little*  procession 
streaming  from  the  doorwtsay-  of  the  Cafe 
Tessier  in  the  direction  of  his'  own  exalted 
establishment.  And — yes— he  gazed  until 
his  sight  grew  blurred — in  the  re&r'  of  that 
procession  he  perceived  Madame  Blanche fleur 
herself.  He  waited;  his  legs  shook  under 
him ;  he  breathed  in  gasps.  Madame 
Blanchefleur  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd, 
listening  and  smiling. 

Moreau  leapt  from  the  chair  and  began  to 
elbow  his  way  through  the  crowd,  crying  : 

"  Make  way,  make  way  for  Madame 
Blanchefleur  !  " 

The  piano  crashed  a  final  chord,  the  sing- 
ing ceased,  and  at  the  same  moment  Madame 
Blanchefleur  entered  the  Cafe  Moreau, 
amused,  radiant,  self-possessed.  It  was 
Moreau's  crowning  triumph ;  he  bowed 
before  Madame  Blanchefleur  as  though  he 
welcomed  her  in  the  name  of  Hermiton  and 
of  the  world. 

Wrhat  happened  next,  however,  was  as 
complete  a  surprise  to  Moreau  as  to  the  rest. 
Madame  Blanchefleur,  without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  advanced  to  the  two  young  men 
and  gave  a  hand  to  each. 

"  What  are  you  children  doing  here  ?  " 
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she  asked.  The  children  laughed  until  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  lean  against  each 
other  for  support.  Then  Hilaire  managed 
to  say  : 

"  Earning  our  dinner,  Madame.  And 
you  ?  And  why  Blanchefleur,  if  one  may 
ask  ?  Are  we  to  forget  that  you  are,  or 
at  least  were,  Mademoiselle  Fadette,  of  the 
Odeon  ?  " 

"  To  Hermiton,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  am 
Madame  Blanchefleur,  but  to  my  friends  I 
remain  Mademoiselle  Fadette.  I  came  to 
Hermiton  to  study  provincial  life.  .  .  .  But 
let  us  sit."  A  glance  round  the  crowded  room 
revealed  to  the  little  group  that  every  eye 
was  fixed  on  them  and  every  table  fully 
occupied.  Moreau  was  prowling  round  them 
like  an  amiable  jackal.    . 

"  A  table  !  "  Madame  Blanchefleur  de- 
manded. Immediately  all  the  men  within 
earshot  rose  to  their  feet,  bowing. 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  Moreau.  "A  table,  a 
special  table,  shall  be  provided  for  Madame 
and  her  friends."  A  table  and  chairs  having 
been  brought  from  Moreau' s  private  room, 
the  trio  seated  themselves  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  as  it  were,  and  Moreau,  with  a 
nourish,  placed  before  them  a  bottle  of 
champagne  and  glasses. 

"  We  are  getting  on !  "  said  Hilaire. 
"  But  all  this  will  not  fill  the  hat." 

"  The  hat  ?  "  inquired  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur. 

"  Jean  is  to  take  round  the  hat.  We  have 
not  yet  paid  for  our  dinner." 

"  My  purse  is  at  your  disposal,"  said 
Madame  Blanchefleur. 

"  So  is  Jean's  hat,"  said  Hilaire.  wt  I 
insist  upon  the  hat  !  "  He  explained  to 
Madame  Blanchefleur  the  absurd  con- 
ditions of  the  wager,  and  came  back  to  the 
hat  with  entire  gravity.  She  laughed  with 
such  gaiety  that  half  the  watchers  laughed, 
too.  They  were  beginning  to  have  the 
impression  that  the  whole  affair  had  been 
prearranged,  and  that  Moreau  was  a 
cleverer  fellow  than  they  had  taken  him 
to  be. 

Madame     Blanchefleur,     assuming     that 
smile  which  never  failed  to  captivate  the 
Odeon,  rose  lightly  to  her  feet. 
"  Give  me  the  hat,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  a  ridiculous  hat,"  Jean  said.     "  I 
protest." 

"  And  I  insist."  Jean  handed  his  hat  to 
her.  It  was  indeed  somewhat  dilapidated, 
but  savoured  unmistakably  of  the  Quarter. 
Madame  Blanchefleur  looked  at  it  with 
affection. 


"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have  done  with 
Hermiton.  I  must  return  to  Paris,  where 
men  wear  such  hats."  Then  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  to  the  delight  of  all  present, 
announced  that  she  was  about  to  make  a 
collection  for  the  superb  artistes  who,  by  so 
happy  a  chance,  had  visited  Hermiton  that 
day.  She  added  that  even  superb  artistes 
sometimes  found  themselves  in  temporary 
financial  straits. 

By  this  time  the  Cafe  Moreau  had  arrived 
at  a  pitch  of  excitement  which  perturbed 
its  proprietor.  Those  behind  climbed  on  to 
tables  and  chairs  ;  those  in  front  stood  up  ; 
the  weight  of  the  crowd  outside  threatened 
to  carry  away  the  door-posts  and  burst  in 
the  windows.  All  cheered.  And  Madame 
Blanchefleur  performed  the  hat-trick  with 
a  grace  that  drew  generous  contributions 
from  an  assembly  determined  to  stand 
well  in  the  eyes  of  Hermiton' s  ravishing 
guest. 

While  the  collection  was  being  made, 
Jean  played  slow  music  on  the  piano.  When 
Madame  Blanchefleur  handed  the  hat  to 
Hilaire,  Jean  ceased  to  play,  and  there  was 
a  moment's  profound  silence.  Then  Madame 
Blanchefleur  took  Jean's  place,  touched  the 
keys  with  caressing  finger-tips,  and  sang, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  the  Cafe 
Moreau.  The  extraordinary  thing  was  that 
the  song  was  all  about  Hermiton,  and  the 
river,  and  a  pair  of  lovers  whom  an  unkind 
Fate  had  forced  apart.  And  there  was 
hardly  a  man  who  heard  her  who  did  not 
believe  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  she 
had  discovered  his  secret.  The  effect  was 
unexpected.  The  applause  was  subdued, 
almost  awed  ;  it  might  be  said  that  there 
was  a  sense  of  tears  in  it.  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur had  touched  the  sentimental  heart  of 
Hermiton. 

"  You  made  that  song  yourself  1  " 
Hilaire  asked. 

'  "  Yes,  I  made  it  yesterday.  It  is  my 
farewell  to  Hermiton." 

"  We  are  rich,"  said  Jean,  who  had  been 
counting  up  the  contributions  in  the  hat. 
"  We  shall  win  our  bet,  Hilaire." 

"  In  four  days,"  Madame  Blanchefleur 
said,  "  I  will  meet  you  at  the  Cafe  Grenier. 
I  will  share  your  triumph.  But  I  refuse  to 
walk  with  you." 

Moreau  approached  them.  He  rubbed 
his  hands,  spread  them  in  a  wide  gesture, 
then  clasped  them  together  and  rested  his 
chin  on  them.  His  eyes  still  protruded,  but 
their  expression  had  changed. 

"  This  is  the  most  wonderful  evening,  the 
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most  exalted,  of  my  life,"  he  said.  "  Three 
supreme  artistes  in  my  house,  and  one  of 
them  the  incomparable  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur.  ...  I  have  just  returned  from  a  little 
inspection.    The  Cafe  Tessier  is  empty,  the 


Cafe  Moreau  is  full,  the  crowd  outside  is 
immense.  .  .  .  And  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
is  Tessier  himself— -yes,  I  repeat,  Tessier — 
biting  his  nails  !  Permit  me  to  offer  you 
another  bottle  of  champagne." 


CROCUSES. 

I  TP  the  long  hill  to  Tusculum 

^     Crocuses  star  the  path: 

Through  the  cracks  of  the  old  grey  stones  they  come, 

Up  the  long  hill  to  Tusculum, 

Where  an  Empire's  highway  passed. 

Crocuses  bordered  their  chariot  way- 
Crocuses  spring  in  the  grass  to-day. 
Many  the  race  that  has  reigned  and  striven, 
Prophets  and  rulers  to  exile  driven, 
Ere  the  glory  and  might  of  Rome  were  given 
Over  to  moth  and  rust. 


And  after  the  tale  of  our  day  is  done, 
The  crocus  will  laugh  to  the  pale  March  sun- 
Long  after  we  are  dust. 

A.  M.  LAWRENCE. 
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rTlHERE  was  a  man  in  the  forests  of 

I  Bubujala  who  called  himself  M'seru, 
and  he  was  once  a  petty  chief,  being 
overlord  of  a  community  which  numbered 
twenty  men,  thirty-five  goats,  and  as  many 
women.  One  night,  cola  cola — which  means 
"  long  ago,"  and  stands  equally  for  the 
passage  of  years  or  weeks — a  woman,  his 
own  sister,  had  come  to  him  from  the  Great 
King's  city,  bearing  weals  of  a  flogging  and 
marked  on  the  forehead  with  three  red  bars 
which  had  a  terrible  significance. 

For  so  are  marked  they  who  are  doomed 
to  go  up  to  the  cave  of  the  Devil  Woman 
of  Limbi,.  there  to  be  slain  and  eaten.  How 
the  sister  of  M'seru  came  to  escape  from  the 
city  and  her  fate,  cannot  be  told.  She  was 
the  second  wife  of  the  Old  King,  who  was 
old  even  in  those  far-off  days. 

M'seru,  in  the  fear  of  death,  hid  her,  and 
in  time  a  child  was  born,  upon  whose  tender 
arm  she  pricked  and  slashed  two  bracelets, 
because  he  was  the  true  son  of  the  Old 
King,  and  all  such  sons  were  so  marked. 
Then  K'salugu  M'popo  got  news  of  her, 
and  sent  his  regiments  to  eat  up  the  village 
and  destroy  the  woman,  her  child,  and  all 
the  woman's  relatives. 

M'seru  heard  of  the  coming  of  this  host, 
and  fled  to  the  forest,  taking  the  child,  the 
woman,  and  his  favourite  wife,  and  for 
more  years  than  he  could  count  he  sat 
down  with  the  people  of  the  Bad  Village  at 
the  foot  of  the  high  range  which  separates 
the  Bubujala  from  the  Akasava  country. 
Here  he  was  safe  from  the  king,  though  he 
might  have  been  in  some  jeopardy  from 
the  Bad  People,  who  are  outlaws  and  of 
all  tribes,  owing  their  immunity  from 
destruction  to  the  high  caves  in  their  rear, 


which  shelter  them  in  emergency,  and  to 
the  fifty-mile  strip  of  marshland  in  front 
of  them,  across  which  there  is  only  one 
causeway. 

But  the  Bad  Men  received  him  kindly, 
and  a  small  chief  took  the  king's  wife  into 
his  house.  M'seru  was  by  this  chief 
protected,  and  built  a  little  house  of  straw, 
and  broke  ground  for  his  garden,  and 
might  have  lived  and  died  in  peace,  but 
for  the  news  which  came  pattering  across 
the  causeway  one  misty  morning. 

He  was  respected  by  the  Bad  Men  and 
their  women  because  he  had  been  a  chief 
under  the  Great  King.  And  often  they 
brought  their  disputes  to  him  for  judgment, 
the  chief  of  the  Bad  Village  being  a  little 
mad  from  sleeping  sickness.  And  he  judged 
wisely  and  fairly. 

Kofolaba,  his  nephew,  and  the  son  of 
the  Old  One,  grew  in  honour,  since  the  Bad 
Village  had  pride  in  his  company.  And  they 
taught  him  their  arts,  such  as  how,  by 
placing  the  right  thumb  so  and  the  left 
hand  thus,  a  man's  neck  could  be  broken 
as  easily  as  a  rotten  stick.  And  the  king's 
son  profited  by  their  teaching,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  had  twice  broken  the 
necks  of  the  village  watchmen.' 

Then,  when  he  was  nearly  thirty,  came 
the  news,  and  M'seru,  who  had  come  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  chieftainship,  called 
a  palaver  of  all  the  people. 

"If  it  is  true  that  the  Old  King  is  dead, 
then  Kofolaba  is  king  of  this  land,  for  he 
is  the  son  of  the  Old  One  by  his  second  wife, 
and  all  men  know  that  the  first  wife  had 
no  children,  being  put  away  because  she 
burnt  the  king's  fish." 

"  That  is  truth,",  said  all  the  people. 
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"  Now,  I  have  heard  strange  news," 
wheezed  IVFseru,  for  he  was  a  sick  man. 
"  The  Old  King  is  dead  by  the  magic  of 
Sandi  Ingona,  who  is  the  white  lord  of  the 
Akasava  and  very  cruel.  And  Masaga,  the 
son  of  K'salugu  M'popo,  the  king,  is  dead 
by  witchcraft,  and  also  the  great  chief 
Fomba  of  these  parts.  All  these  men  died 
at  Sandi's  hand." 

"  Lord,"  said  one  of  the  near  audience, 
"  this  Sandi  hanged  my  own  brother  in  the 
year  of  the  rains  because  of  a  woman 
palaver.    He  is  very  unkind." 

■ "  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  king  but  my 
nephew  Kofolaba,"  said  M'seru,  "  and  there 
is  no  man  marked  for  king,  though  the 
white  men  have  sent  for  the  Wise  Woman 
of  Limbi  " — there  was  a  great  coughing  and 
swaying  of  heads  at  the  mention  of  that 
terrible  name — "  to  put  upon  the  new  king 
the  wonderful  magics  which  give  him 
courage  and  haughtiness." 

"If  Kofolaba  is  king,  shall  he  not  go  up 
to  the  city  ?  "  asked  one,  and  there  was  a 
murmur  of  assent. 

"So  I  say,"  said  M'seru,  nodding  feebly, 
"  for  if  Kofolaba  is  accepted  by  Sandi,  we 
shall  be  rich,  and  the  Bad  Village  will  rule 
the  land,  and  that  which  we  desire  we  shall 
take,  and  all  will  grow  fat  and  comfortable." 

Such  immoral  standards  had  M'seru 
adopted  through  his  twenty-five  years' 
association  with  the  men  of  the  Bad  Village. 

The  palaver  continued  until  the  dawn, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Kofolaba  should  take 
with  him  twenty  spears,  and  that  each, 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  should  assume 
the  title  and  dignity  of  chieftainship,  also 
the  style  and  magnificence,  but  as  to  this 
there  was  some  difficulty,  for  the  Bad  Village 
was  poor. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  argued  that  following 
a  route  which  led  through  certain  defence- 
less villages,  and  by  wisely  utilising  the 
candidature  of  Kofolaba,  the  necessary 
equipment  might  be  acquired  on  the  way. 

The  city  of  Rimi-Bimi  heard  news  by 
some  mysterious  agency,  not  only  of  the 
approaching  embassy,  but  all  the  circum- 
stances which  made  the  candidature  of 
Kofolaba  possible.  Of  a  sudden  people 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  Old  King's 
wife,  who  was  the  sister  of  M'seru,  or,  if 
they  had  heard,  had  thought  her  dead, 
were  in  possession  of  every  fact  of  the 
woman's  flight. 

"  Some  of  this  they  could  have  learnt  by 
lokali,"  said  the  puzzled  Hamilton,  "  but 
how  do   they  get  the  gruesome  details  ? 


One  of  the  little  chiefs  showed  me  the  spot 
where  the  woman  crossed  the  river  the  night 
she  bolted." 

Sanders  nodded.  "  I  stopped  worrying 
about  the  native  intelligence  system  when 
I  heard  the  story  of  the  Argonne  battle 
from  Bosambo  the  day  after  it  was  fought," 
he  said. 

The  two  men  were  standing  in  the  basin 
before  the  king's  house,  watching  a  number 
of  men  erecting  a  small  hut.  It  was  not 
like  other  huts,  being  octagonal  in  shape, 
and  the  grass  that  the  men  wove  between 
the  skeleton  uprights  had  been  dyed  purple. 

"  What  is  this,  sir  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

"  They  call  it  syakim'molo"  said  Sanders, 
"  which,  translated  roughly,  means  the 
House  of  the  Chosen.     0  Kabalaka  !  " 

A  man  came  out  of  the  king's  hut,  the 
towering  chief  who  had  stood  at  the  Old 
King's  elbow. 

"  I  see  you,"  said  Sanders  in  greeting. 

"  I  see  you,  white  man,"  said  Kabalaka, 
the  chief. 

"  0  Kabalaka,"  said  Sanders  softly, 
"  this  morning  I  sent  for  you  to  my  fine 
ship,  and  I  said  there  should  be  no  4  white 
men  '  in  the  mouths  of  black  men,  lest 
these  white  men  curse  them.  To  me  you 
shall  say  '  lord,'  also  your  king  shall  say 
'  lord,'  for  I  am  lord  of  these  parts  and  over 
you  all,  and  will  rule  you  with  wisdom  and 
give  you  justice,  so  that  no  man  shall  be 
oppressed." 

'"  There  is  no  king  in  these  parts," 
snarled  Kabalaka,  "  but  presently  shall 
come  one  we  know  ;  you  we  do  not  know — 
white  man." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  lips 
before  Sanders's  whip  fell  across  his  face. 
Three  times  he  lashed,  and  the  man  fell 
back  with  a  cry,  covering  his  face. 

"  How  do  they  call  me  ?  "  asked  Sanders, 
in  so  low  a  voice  that  the  final  "  h'saso  " 
sounded  like  a  hiss. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  man  sullenly. 

"  That  is  well." 

Sanders  had  walked  two  paces  away, 
when  he  turned. 

"  Who  shall  make  any  man  king  " — he 
addressed  the  question  to  Kabalaka — "  and 
why  do  you  call  this  hut  the  House  of  the 
Chosen  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  said  the  minister,  who  was 
shaking  with  rage,  "  into  this  hut,  which 
will  be  filled  by  great  ghosts  and  devils, 
will  go  the  Chosen.  And  whosoever  the  Old 
Woman  finds  there  shall  be  king,  for  that 
is  the  custom  since  the  world  began." 
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"  0  Kabalaka,"  said  Sanders,  "  suppose 
this  woman  finds  a  common  man — would  he 
be  king  ?  Or  a  chief  who  had  evil  plans — 
would  he  be  king  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  replied  the  minister  sullenly, 
"  no  man  but  the  Chosen  dare  go  in  to  the 
ghosts,  because  he  would  die  by  magic." 

"  Go  on/'  said  Sanders. 

"  There  shall  come  one  to  the  hut  who 
will  put  upon  him  the  robe,"  said  the  chief, 
'"'and  fasten  about  his  arm  the  beautiful 
bracelets — one  who  is  greater  even  than 
white  lords,  for  she  has  death  in  her  hands, 
and  in  her  eyes,  and  she  is  a  drinker  of 
blood,  of  white  " — he  hesitated — "  of  white 
lords'  blood." 

"  Fergisi,"  said  Sanders  in  a  voice  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  his  steely  eyes  fixed  on  the 
other. 

Kabalaka  was  taken  aback,  and  his 
knuckles  went  to  his  mouth. 

"0  fro,"  he  said.  "Who  spoke  that 
word  ?  " 

Sanders  did  not  answer. 

"  Now,  listen.  I  will  tell  you  this,"  he 
said,  "  and  let  all  your  people  know  that  I, 
who  slew  the  Great  King  by  my  magic, 
and  crushed  his  city  into  the  earth  and  slew 
his  warriors  around  him,  and  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  warriors,  I,  Sandi,  say  this, 
and  it  is  not  the  words  of  the  spider,  but  of 
me.*  There  is  no  man  or  woman  in  this 
great  land  who  does  not  lie  within  my  hand, 
and  there  is  none  greater  than  me,  for  the 
people  who  sent  me  are  as  the  leaves  in 
the  forest,  so  many.  Not  all  of  the  same 
tree  are  they,  but  of  four  great  trees  and 
many  small  trees.  What  ?  Shall  they  all 
fall  down  because  of  the  word  of  an  old 
woman  who  is  mad,  who  sends  her  tchu  to 
frighten  children  ?  "  He  saw  the  minister 
wince,  and  knew  he  had  used  a  forbidden 
word,  that  was  akin  to  the  unspeakable  and 
unpronounceable  "Ewa"  of  the  Lower 
River.  "  If  she  keeps  the  laws  of  my 
masters,  she  shall  be  as  one  with  you,  and 
I  will  protect  her  ;  but  if  she  breaks  the  laws, 
be  sure  I  will  slay  her,  though  she  hold 
M'shimba  M'shamba  in  one  hand  and  death 
in  the  other." 

"  Lord "  began  Kabalaka. 

"  The  palaver  is  finished,"  said  Sanders, 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  went  back  to  the 
beach  and  to  his  ship. 

"  What  about  the  person  Kofolaba  ?  " 
asked  Hamilton,  when  they  had  got  aboard. 

*  The  story-tellers  of  the  tribes  escaped  the  stigma 
of  lying  by  prefacing  their  inventions  with  the  words  : 
"  The  spider  (or  the  beetle)  told  me  this  story." 


"  We'll  see,"  replied  Sanders.  "The 
people  of  the  city  are  quiet  enough.  I  don't 
think  the  interest  in  Fomba's  execution 
lasted  out  the  night." 

"  Native  memory "  began  Hamilton. 

"  Is  short,  I  know,"  said  Sanders,  "  but 
these  people  are  different  from  any  natives 
I  have  met.  Did  you  notice  the  discipline 
and  evolutions  of  the  guards  ?  Did  you 
observe  the  silk  cloak  which  the  Old  King 
wore  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  cave  in 
which  the  Devil  Woman  of  Limbi  lives  is 
guarded  by  twelve  virgins  who  keep  an 
everlasting  fire  burning,  and  die  if  it  goes 
out  ?  Do  you  guess  the  significance  of  the 
bracelet  which  is  the  sign  of  kingship  ?  " 

Bones  had  strolled  to  the  after-deck  of 
the  Zaire,  and  had  been  an  interested 
listener. 

'"  Dear  old  Administrator  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief," he  said  excitedly,  "  I've 
got  it !  I  see  your  artful  old  drift  !  Find 
the  jolly  old  bracelet,  kill  the  naughty, 
naughty  lady,  put  out  the  fire,  and  there 
you  are  !  " 

"  Where  are  we?  "  asked  Hamilton. 
"  Really,  Bones,  you're  an  ass  !  " 

"  I'm  the  man  to  do  it,  dear  old  Excel- 
lency," said  Bones,  "  Give  me  a  couple  of 
trusty  middle-weights " 

"  You're  wrong,  Bones— for  once,"  said 
Sanders  kindly. 

"  For  once  !  "  murmured  the  scornful 
Houssa. 

"  That  isn't  my  drift  at  all.  And  it  isn't 
a  new  phenomenon,  Hamilton."  Sanders 
turned  to  his  second.  "  We  had  hints  of 
an  older  civilisation.  Do  you  remember  the 
ghosts  of  brass  in  the  Akasava  ?  " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  gasped  Hamilton. 
"  Do  you  mean  a  Roman  civilisation  1  " 

Sanders  nodded.  "  The  Romans  came  to 
the  country  two  thousand  years  ago,"  he 
said;  "some  came  by  way  of  the  Big 
River,  some  came  down  through  Egypt. 
There  were  legionaries  in  Lower  Egypt  in 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Decius.  I  think 
these  were  the  fellows  who  came  south  and 
west.  They  were  obviously  part  of  the 
Eastern  Army.  What  is  Mount  Limpisi,  or 
Limbi,  but  Mount  Olympus  1  " 

"  That's  Greece,  dear  old  Administrator," 
said  Bones  in  gentle  reproof,  "  just  outside 
of  Athens.  Pardon  the  correction,  dear 
old  superior,  but  geography  is  my  strong 
point." 

"  Not  so  strong,"  smiled  Sanders.  "  To 
be  exact,  it  is  in  Macedonia,  through  which 
the  Eastern  Armies  fought.    Then  we  have 
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the  bracelet  —  the  old  insignia  of  the 
Consular  office — the  purple  cloak  which  the 
kings  have  always  worn,  and  even  an  oracle 
in  the  shape  of  this  infernal  woman." 

"  Greek,"  murmured  Bones  protestingly, 
"  the  oracle  of  the  Adelphi — in  Greece." 

"  Will  you  shut  up  ?  "  demanded  Hamil- 
ton. 

"  Well,  that  is  all,"  said  Sanders.  "  Bones 
is  right,  except  that  the  Adelphi  is  in  the 
Strand.  But  Rome  adopted  most  of  the 
Greek  gods  and  wonders.  The  Eastern 
Army  practised  them.  Your  vestal  virgins 
and  their  undying  fire  are  purely  Roman. 
Rimi-Rimi  is  obviously  Roman  inspiration, 
and  was  sometime  called  '  Rome.'  It  is 
built  on  seven  hills.  What  do  they  call  the 
Old  King's  minister  of  justice  in  the  native 
tongue  ?  " 

"  That's  a  new  one  to  me,  too,"  said 
Hamilton.  "  Seni-seni  is  a  word  I've  never 
heard." 

"  Censor,"  said  Sanders,  rising  with  a 
laugh,  "  and  the  captains  of  the  king's 
guards  are  seni-suri — '  centurions.'  It  fits 
beautifully.  The  king  was  called  Oogoosti, 
which  does  not  require  any  very  striking 
mental  effort  to  associate  with  '  Augustus.'  " 

Hamilton  was  silent.  His  tired  eyes  roved 
the  countryside.  By  what  route  did  they 
come,  these  tattered  adventurers  of  Rome, 
who  had  set  up  their  standard  in  this  hot 
and  fearful  land,  dreaming  Heaven  knows 
what  dreams  of  empire  ? 

"  The  Island  of  the  Golden  Birds  !  "  he 
cried  suddenly,  and  Sanders  nodded. 

"  There,  I  do  not  doubt,  they  planted  the 
eagle  of  Rome,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  depressing  picture  Sanders  had 
drawn.  For  hundreds  of  years  these  master- 
ful aliens  must  have  toiled,  drilling  the  raw 
savage  into  a  semblance  of  Rome's  invincible 
soldiers.  There  must  have  been  a  dynasty 
of  sorts,  quarrels,  intrigues,  jealousies, 
rebellions  and  battles,  and  all  the  time  the 
wild  was  working  into  their  blood,  and  the 
barbarism  of  their  environment  overgrowing 
them  until  the  tan  and  olive  of  Rome  became 
browner  and  browner  and  then — black. 

Hamilton  shivered.  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  this  Kofolaba  person  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  think  we'll  meet  him  half-way,"  said 
Sanders,  and  beckoned  his  orderly. 

"  Abiboo,"  he  said  in  Arabic,  "  go  you 
to  Yoka  and  have  steam.  Bones  " — he 
turned  to  Captain  Tibbetts — "  take  a 
machine-gun  detachment  and  hold  Execu- 
tion Hill.    I  don't  suppose  you'll  have  any 


trouble.  Go  round  the  edge  of  the  town,  so 
that  you  do  not  alarm  the  people." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Zaire's  anchor 
came  up,  and  she  swung  round  to  the  south. 
They  who  watched  from  the  shore — and  the 
whole  headland  was  lined  with:  people — 
slapped  their  chests  in  joy. 

"For  now,"  said  one  who  spoke  the 
thoughts  of  all,  "  this  wicked  man  has  gone, 
and  there  is  no  king  in  the  land,  who  shall 
prevent  us  doing  what  we  desire  ?  " 

He,  for  his  part,  had  a  matter  to  settle 
with  a  certain  maker  of  clay  pots  who  had 
married  his  sister,  and  he  went  back  to  his 
hut  for  his  spears. 

There  were  others  in  the  city  of  Rimi- 
Rimi  who  also  desired  justice.  The  Zaire 
was  hardly  out  of  sight  before  the  first 
of  the  family  feuds  was  being  settled  on 
the  fighting  field  before  the  Old-  King's 
palace. 

"Ha-ha-ha-ha!" 

Bones  and  his  machine-gun  detachment 
were  sited  on  the  Hill  of  Execution,- had 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  trouble,  and 
had  acted  according  to  orders.  The  bullets 
whipped  up  the  dust  at  the  fighters'  feet, 
and  the  bickering  came  to  a  quick  end. 

"  This  man  Sandi,"  said  one  exasperated 
contestant,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  fore- 
head, for  he  had  run  very  fast,  "  is  a  man 
without  pity  or  gentleness.  Gondinda  was 
a  dead  man,  and  my  spear  was  well  at  his 
stomach.  0  8a!  This  is  no  place  for  a 
man  to  live  !  " 

Sanders  heard  the  rattle  of  shots  and, 
guessing  the  cause,  smiled  faintly.  He  had 
one  hand  on  the  telegraph,  ready  to  swing 
the  Zaire  about — for  this  new  steamer  of 
his ,  boasted  two  screws — when  the  firing- 
ceased. 

"  A  little  local  disturbance,  I  think," 
he  said  quietly,  and  kept  the  boat  with 
its  nose  to  the  centre  of  the  narrow  channel. 

Sanders  did  not  rely  upon  chance  in- 
formation. In  the  Territories  there  were 
many  people  of  the  Old  King's  country, 
some  of  whom  were  in  Government  service 
— men  who  had  fled  before  his  wrath, 
guiding  their  frail  canoes  through  the 
leaping  waters  of  Hell  Gate — and  S_n"ers 
had  brought  with  him  a  dozen  of  these 
reliable  men,  and  had  sent  them  north  and 
east  and  west  under  the  direction  of  Ahmet, 
his  chief  spy.  So  it  was  not  by  chance 
that  he  brought  the  ship  to  an  anchor  in 
the  slack  waters  of  the  Fongini  River, 
which  runs  into  the  Great  River  sixty  miles, 
south-west  of  Rimi-Rimi. 


0  -Wise  "Woman  of  Limbi,'  he  said,  'you  come  iu  time,  for  I  have  a  kiug  to  cruwu." 
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He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  in  two 
hours  there  came  into  view  a  small  flotilla 
of  canoes,  paddling  closely  on  to  the  bank. 
Sanders  lifted  his  anchor  and  steamed  to 
meet  them. 

The  party  was  small,  but  obviously  im- 
portant. Kofolaba's  embassy  had  looted 
well  and  richly.  And  Kofolaba's  head  was 
enveloped  in  a  rusty  silk  hat  which  would 
have  wholly  extinguished '  him  but  for  the 
fact  that  Nature  had  endowed  him  with 
large,  sustaining  ears. 

They  came  aboard,  this  motley  party, 
arrayed  in  the  tawdry  magnificence  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Sanders's  eyes 
scrutinised  Kofolaba  with  interest.  He 
was  a  tall  man  and  stout,  with  sleepy  eyes 
and  long,  powerful  arms. 

"  0  white  man,  I  see  you,"  said  Kofolaba. 

"  I  see  you/'  said  Sanders,  "  but  I  do  not 

hear  you  when  you  say  *  white  man.'     For 

in  this  'Country,  Kofolaba,  all  white  men  are 

lords,  and  all  black  men  are  the  servants 

of  those  lords.    And  when  a  black  man  says 

:  *  O  white  man  '  to  me,  my  arm  goes  mad." 

"  Lord,"    said    Kofolaba,    subdued    and 

impressed,  "  I  do  not  know  the  customs  of 

the  white — of  the  lords,  for  I  have  never 

\  seen  anybody  of  your  terrible  colour  before." 

<      "  Let  us  make  a  palaver,"  said  Sanders, 

and  drew  up  his  chair,  the  party  squatting 

.  in  a  semicircle  about  him.    "  I  believe  you 

r  .are   Kofolaba,    and   the   king's   true   son. 

And  I  have   heard  that  you  come  that  I 

may  give  into  your  two  hands  the  lands 

of  the  Old  King." 

As  to  what  attitude  Kofolaba  would  take 
on  his  meeting  the  white  stranger,  there  had 
been  innumerable  palavers,  and  a  decision 
had  been  reached.  Kofolaba  cleared  his 
"throat. 

"  Lord,"  he  said  loudly,  "  I  am  the  king 

I  of  this  land  by  right,  and  take  no  gift  from 

5  any  man.     And  these  men  who  are  my 

chiefs  know  well  that  I  am  a  proud  man, 

and  very  fearful  in  my  anger.    Also- " 

"I  also  am  a  proud  man,"  said  Sanders 
grimly,  "  and  no  man  has  seen  me  in  my 
anger,  because  he  has  died  before.  As  for 
you,  Kofolaba,  you  are  a  thief  and  a  friend 
of  thieves  ;  for  who  does  not  know  the  Bad 
•  Village,  where  men  live  who  are  outside  the 
law  %  And  these  chiefs  of  yours,  what  are 
they  ?  They  are  men  of  wickedness,  who 
are  chiefs  of  nothing  but  their  own  houses 
and  their  own  women,  whom  they  have 
stolen.  Whose  skin  do  you  wear  about 
your  waist,  Kofolaba  ?  Ask  a  dead  man  in 
the  village  of  Mumusu." 


"  0  ko"  said  Kofolaba,  aghast,  "  it 
seems  that  you  have  eyes  that  walk  by 
themselves." 

"  I  have  ears,"  said  Sanders  significantly. 
He  looked  round  at  the  unprepossessing 
group,  and  suddenly  he  pointed. 
,  "  What  boy  is  this  ?  "  he  said,  and 
indicated  a  thin,  uncomfortable  la<J,  the 
only  other  member  of  the  party  to  wear  a 
European  hat. 

Kofolaba  dragged  the  embarrassed  boy 
■  unceremoniously  into  the  foreground. 

(t  Lord,"  he  said,  "  this  is  my  true  and 
beautiful  son." 

"  True  he  may  be,"  said  Sanders, 
'"  and  as  to  that,  you  know  best,  but  he  is 
not  beautiful."  ^  v 

He  looked  at  the  boy's  arni  and  saw  the 
tattooed  bracelet.  Kofolaba,  observing  this 
interest,  placed  upon  it  a  wholly  wrong 
construction. 

"  This    boy   is    from    a    woman    of    the 
Bubujala,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  chief, 
and  you,   who  I  know  are   a   father   and 
the  husband  of   many  wives  "  —  Sanders 
blushed  as  he  never  would  have  blushed 
in  the  old  days — "  will  have  in  your  stomach 
a  lovely  feeling  because  of  my  son.     Now, 
I  tell  you  I  am  a  proud  man,  and  will  not 
ask  for  what  is  my  own  ;    but  because  of 
my  son  I  will  crawl  at  your  lordship's  feet 
for  the  kingdom  which  is  mine  by  right." 
Sanders  turned  to  Hamilton. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  this  boy  ?  " 
''  Black  but  uncomely,"    said  Hamilton. 
"  0  Kofolaba,  and  all  people,  hear  me," 
said    Sanders,    "for   I    have    had    a    great 
thought  in  my  head,    and   my   spirit   has 
spoken  into  both  my  ears.     How  call  you 
this  boy,  Kofolaba  «  " 

"  Burn,"  said  Kofolaba  solemnly. 
"  Hear  my  judgment,"  said  Sanders. 
"  This  boy  Bum,  being  of  the  royal 
house,  is  acceptable,  and  I  will  set  him  up 
on  the  stool,  and  people  shall  call  him  king  " 
There  was  no  trace  of  parental  affection 
in  the  look  which  Kofolaba  shot  at  his  son, 
and  he  was  silent.  Then  Sanders  saw  a 
gleam  of  hope  dawn  in  the  man's  eye,  and 
the  frown  vanished. 

"  Lord,"  he  said  mildly,  "  that  is  your 
lordship's  wisdom.  So  let  it  be !  And 
Buru  shall  rule,  and  I  will  be  his  humble 
servant,  and  shall  be  near-by  to  advise 
him  in  all  the  cunning  matters  which  kings 
must  know." 

"  He  shall  be  king,"  said  Sanders  again 
slowly  and  deliberately,  "  but  you,  Kofolaba, 
and  your  thieves  shall  go  back  to  the  Bad 
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Village,  and  there  shall  live  in  peace  with 
all  men.  And  be  sure  that,  if  you  do  not, 
though  the  marshes  surround  you,  and 
M'shimba  M'shamba  himself  sit  down  in 
your  hut,  I  will  come  after  you  with  my 
soldiers,  and  I  will  feed  your  bodies  to  the 
fishes,  by  death  !  " 

Kofolaba  shuddered  at  the  words. 

"  Lord "  he  protested. 

"  The  palaver  is  finished,"  said  Sanders. 

He  came  back  to  Rimi-Rimi  with  a  new 
king,  who  spent  all  his  time  in  the  engine- 
room,  watching  the  wheels  go  round. 

It  was  not  until  the  dawn  that  the 
Zaire  dropped  anchor  ofT  the  beach  of 
Kimi-Rimi.  For  the  palaver  had  been  a 
long  one,  and  Sanders  had  delayed  his 
leaving  the  place  where  the  meeting  had 
occurred  until  he  had  watched  the 
disgruntled  deputation  well  out  of  sight. 

Abiboo  called  Sanders  an  hour  before  the 
dawn  came,  and  he  was  dressed  and  on 
the  deck  when  the  sun  flashed  up.  Hamil- 
ton fixed  his  glasses  on  the  Hill  of  Sacrifice. 

"  No  signal  from  the  post,  sir,"  he  said 
fretfully,  '"  I  hope  to  Heaven  Bones 
hasn't  been  getting  into  trouble." 

But  Sanders  did  not  speak.  He  was  look- 
ing at  the  beach.  "  I  knew  we  were 
popular,"  he  said  ironically,  "  but  I  had  no 
idea  our  popularity  was  so  amazingly 
great." 

For  the  beach  was  black  with  people  and 
black  for  miles  with  half -naked  bodies. 
The  slope  leading  from  the  beach  to  the 
city  was  tight-packed,  and  on  the  beach 
alone,  where  the  boats  landed,  was  there 
any  space. 

"  What  the  dickens  is  that  ?  "  asked 
Sanders.     "  It  looks  like  a  hayrick." 

He  pointed  to  a  small  yellow  object 
standing  at  the  water's  edge.  The  launch 
was  got  ready,  and,  towing  two  canoe-loads' 
of  Houssas,  it  chugged  its  way  to  the 
beach . 

Then  Sanders  saw.  The  thing  on  the 
.  beach  was  human,  though  it  was  pardonable 
in  him  to  mistake  it  for  a  rick.  For  the 
arms  were  encased  in  sleeves  of  plaited 
straw,  and  a  straight,  broad  dress,  dyed 
and  woven  in  fantastic  patterns,  reached 
from  the  neck  to  the  ground.  Over  the 
head  was  a  sort  of  cage,  from  which  dangled 
a  thick  fringe  of  straw  tassels.  It  carried 
no  weapon.  About  its  waist  was  girded  a 
broad  belt  of  leather,  from  which,  depended 
something  which  made  Sanders  gasp,  for  it 
was  a  sword,  not  of  the  native  pattern, 
but  a  pattern  which  he  had  seen  in  many  a 


museum— the    sword    of    a    centurion    of 
Rome  ! 

No  other  weapon  had  the  figure.  As 
the  launch  came  nearer  to  the  beach, 
Sanders  saw  that  the  figure  was  bent,  and 
that  the  two  hands  which  gripped  the 
staff  were  encased  in  gloves  made  from  the 
paws  of  leopards,  the  claws  painted  or 
polished  white. 

He  stepped  daintily  off  the  bow  of  the 
launch  and  walked  toward  the  figure.  "  0 
man."  he  said,  "  who  are  you  in  this 
strange  and  terrible  dress  ?  " 

The  attitude  of  the  spectators,  who  were 
drawn  back  a  respectable  distance,  struck 
him  as  curious.  There  was  on  their  faces 
an  expression  in  which  horror  and  curiosity 
were  mingled,  and  five  out  of  every  six 
of  the  men  and  all  the  women  had  their 
knuckles  to  their  teeth. 

"  I  am  no  man,  O  Sandi,"  said  a  shrill 
voice  in  Bomongo.  And  then  it  flashed 
upon  him,  and,  despite  all  his  experience 
and  coolness,  his  breath  came  faster,  and 
something  like  a  thrill  passed  through 
him. 

"  0  Wise  Woman  of  Limbi,"  he  said, 
"  you  come  in  time,  for  I  have  a  king  to 
crown." 

She  laughed — a  wild  cackle  of  laughter. 

"  Lord,  you  come  too  late."  she  said, 
"  for  this  day  have  the  people  of  Rimi-Rimi 
chosen  their  king.  And  he  waits  in  the 
House  of  the  Chosen  for  my  magic." 

Sanders  looked  from  her  to  the  crowd 
and  back  to  the  crooked  figure.  He  saw 
a  dozen  faces  eager  to  give  him  news. 

"  0  woman,"  said  Sanders,  "  no  man  is 
king  of  this  land  save  by  my  wish." 

"  Man,"  croaked  the  figure,  "  this  was 
by  your  wish,  for  in  the  House  of  the  Chosen 
I  found  two  men,  one  who  lived  and  one 
who  was  dead.  And  he  who  was  dead 
was  Kabalaka,  the  chief,  and  he  who 
lived  was  the  white  man  whose  eye  is 
of  glass." 

"Bones  !  '*     gasped    Hamilton.     "  King 


"  Presence  of  mind,  dear  old  Excellency," 
said  Bones,  when  they  got  him  on  board. 
"  I  had  a  tip  that  dear  old  Mrs.  Devil- 
Person  was  expected,  and,  knowin'  the 
weakness  an'  depravity  of  the  indigenous 
native,  I  went  down  to  take  a  look  at  the 
jolly  old  thing.  And  when  I  saw  Kabalaka 
sneak  into  the  hut,  I  knew  that  he  was 
being  simply  awfully  naughty." 

"He  did  not  tell  me  the  Old  Woman  was 
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coming  so  soon,"  said  Sanders.  "  Well, 
Bones,  what  happened  ?  " 

Bones  beamed  around.  "  I  saw  the 
whole  thing  in  a  flash,  dear  old  sir. 
Into  the  hut  T  went.  There  was  the 
wicked  old  Kabalaka.  He  was  awfully 
annoyed  ! " 

He  did  not  tell  of  the  fight  to  the  death, 


Kabalaka's  stabbing  sword  against  Bones's 
jammed  pistol,  for  that  was  not  Bo  es's 
way.  He  boasted  only  of  the  <  things 
that  did  not  matter. 

li  So  you're  the  Chosen,"  said  Hamilton, 
and  distressed  Bones  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  by  addressing  him  as  "  Your 
Majesty  "  ! 


The  fifth  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


SPRING. 


D  AREFOOT,  the  spirit  of  Faery  Spring 

*-*    Goes  by,  while,  clutching  their  fresh  primroses, 

The  children  follow  to  hear  her  sing 

The  song  of  the  days  when  the  Earth  uncloses. 

And  sick  hands  twitch  at  her  garment's  hem, 

As  though  in  its  folds  their  cure  lay  hidden ; 
The  pain  of  Winter  is  past  for  them, 

While  Youth  in  their  old  eyes  shines  unbidden. 

She  laughs  like  an  unripe  maid,  so  clear, 

With  a  joy  from  the  deeps  of  her  bright  soul  swelling; 
But  many  are  those  who  may  not  hear, 

And  her  footstep  passes  many  a  dwelling. 

There  are  waves  that  never  shall  reach  the  shore,  i 

And  lovely  trees  that  should  swell  to  blossom, 

Like  dreams  that  the  sleeper  knows  no  more, 
Lie  stark  in  a  cold  Earth's  wintry  bosom. 

Ah,  joy  that  rings  o'er  the  valleys  around, 

You  shall  find  no  home  In  many  a  spirit !  , 

The  earth  is  awake  to  the  lovely  sound, 

But  our  dead  still  sleep,  and  they  cannot  hear  it. 

LEOPOLD    SPERO. 


There  was  also  the  astonishingly  tactless  attitude  of  one  IVIasterson,  who  developed  a  habit  of 
popping  up  in  the  role  of  the  unwelcome  third." 


A    LESSON    IN 
TACTICS 

By    K.    R.    G.    BROWNE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  TREYER  EVANS 


i  EALLY,  Joe,*'  said  Miss  Linton  with 
~\  some  asperity,  "  I  can't  see  that 
you  have  any  right  to  dictate  to 
me  like  this."  Mr.  Joseph  Drinkwater 
wriggled  uneasily  in  his  chair  ;  his  plain  but 
healthy  countenance  assumed  the  expression 
of  one  who  is  compelled  to  say  something 
unpleasant  for  someone  else's  good.  He 
floundered  doggedly  on. 

"  I  mean  to  say — well,  dash  it  all,  Phyllis 
— I  mean,  you're  always  going  around  with 
some  fellow  or  other — Bill  Laking  one  day 
and  young  Masterson  the  next,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  don't  get  a  look-in."  He 
gloomed. 

Miss  Linton  bent  upon  him  a  clear  and 
searching  blue  eye. 


"  I  may  be  rather  dense,  Joe,"  she 
observed  composedly,  "  but  I  don't  know 
why  you  should  have  any  more  of  a  *  look- 
in,'  as  you  call  it,  than  anyone  else." 

Mr.  Drinkwater  writhed  again  ;  the  con- 
versation seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
delicate  ground.  It  is  always  a  task  of 
some  little  difficulty  to  explain  to  a  girl 
that  your  claim  to  exercise  authority  over 
her  movements  is  based  upon  your  intention 
to  propose  to  her  one  day,  and  that  your 
failure  to  do  so  hitherto  is  due  to  a  reluctance, 
vague  but  undeniable,  to  relinquish  the 
cherished  ease  of  bachelorhood.  Yet  Joe 
must  either  make  this  point  clear  or  retire 
defeated  from  the  field.  The  poor  fool 
essayed  a  compromise. 
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"  Well — what  I  mean  is,  I  thought  you — 
we — I  mean — sort  of  understood " 

Miss  Linton  rose  to  her  feet  gracefully 
and  without  haste. 

"  I  shouldn't,  Joe,"  she  said  warningly; 
"  you're  not  the  right  build  for  thinking — 
or  understanding,  either."  With  which 
cryptic  utterance  she  smiled  kindly  upon 
him  and  was  gone. 

For  some  little  time  Joe  sat  glowering 
in  his  chair,  frowning  ominously  and  gazing 
vacantly  into  space.  Then  he  rose  in  his 
turn  and  wandered  heavily  across  the 
terrace  and  into  the  hotel  lounge.  A  tall, 
fair  young  man,  prone  upon  a  settee,  looked 
up  at  his  coming  and  emitted  a  hail  of 
welcome. 

"  Hullo,  Joe  !  Why  the  corrugated 
brow  ?  " 

Mr.  Drinkwater  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  a  seat  beside  the 
other. 

"  Women  are  the  devil,  Bill,"  he  said 
wearily. 

Mr.  William  Laking  grinned  broadly  and 
beckoned  to  a  waiter. 

"  What  you  need,"  he  remarked  cheer- 
fully, "  is  obviously  a  hair  of  the  dog.  Now, 
what's  the  trouble  ?  " 

Joe  contemplated  his  bosom  friend  in 
some  indecision.  He  admitted  a  profound 
respect  for  Bill's  brain-power,  the  quality 
of  which  had  been  emphatically  demon- 
strated many  times  in  the  course  of  their 
long  and  frequently  stormy  friendship.  His 
advice,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  despised. 
Nevertheless,  Joe  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
unwillingness  to  unburden  his  soul,  since 
by  so  doing  he  must  inevitably  appear  little 
better  than  a  congenital  lunatic.  However, 
Bill's  ridicule  was  undoubtedly  preferable 
to  the  total  loss  of  Phyllis,  and  he  nerved 
himself  to  the  confession. 

"  It's  Phyllis." 

"  It  generally  is,"  said  Bill. 

"  Well,  I  mean  it's  the  way  she's  going  on." 

«  Eh  ?  " 

"  I  don't  get  a  look-in.  She's  all  over 
the  shop — first  with  you,  and  then  with 
somebody  else.    It's  not  fair  to  me." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Laking  densely. 

"  Why  not  ?  Dash  it  all,  man,  you  know 
— I  mean  to  say,  one  of  these  days " 

"  One  of  these  days  you're  going  to  put 
it  to  her,  as  man  to  man,  and  so  forth  ?  " 

Joe  nodded. 

"  And  meanwhile,"  pursued  Bill,  as  one 
who  wishes  to  grasp  every  salient  detail, 
"  you  object  to  her  behaving  as  she  likes  ?  " 


-  Well " 

'*  On  the  other  hand,"  went  on  Bill 
remorselessly,  "  you  are  not-  quite  sure  that 
you  want  to  give  up  all  your  freedom  and 
settle  down  for  good  ?  " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  the  goaded  Joe. 
"  It's  nothing  of  the  kind,  For  two  pins 
I'd  tell  her  to-day." 

"  Plunge  ahead,  then." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  any  good.  She's  fed  up 
with  me  at  present." 

"  Can't  blame  her,"  said  Bill  caustically. 
"  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?  " 

Joe  considered  for  a  brief  space. 

"  Bring  her  round,"  he  explained  finally. 

"  Make  her  appreciate  your  sterling  worth, 
I  suppose  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well — yes,  in  a  way.  I  don't  know 
how,  though." 

Bill  regarded  him  reflectively 

"  I'll  bet  a  quid,"  he  said  slowly,  Ci  that 
you,  in  the  innocence  of  your  heart,  have 
actually  had  the  nerve  to  tick  her  off  for 
neglecting  you." 

Mr.  Drinkwater  flushed  and  gazed  at  his 
shoes. 

"  Well " 

"  Oh,  Joe,"  cried  his  friend  joyously, 
'*'  you're  a  gem  !  Outside  Brighton  Aquarium 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  anything  like 
you  !   You  fill  my  soul  with  joy.5' 

The  affronted  Joseph  eyed  him  morosely  ; 
Bill's  persistent  refusal  to  regard  him  as 
anything  but  a  small  child  became  strangely 
galling  at  times, 

"  Laugh  !  "  he  said  bitterly.  "  Laugh  ' 
I'm  glad  I  amuse  you." 

"  You  do  indeed,"  assented  Bill  heartily. 
Then  his  face  sobered  and  he  assumed  an 
expression  indicative  of  deep  thought. 

"  The  only  thing  for  you  to  do,"  he  said 
at  length,  "is  to  make  Phyllis  jealous," 

"It's  jolly  easy  to  say  that.  How's  it 
done  ?  " 

"  Why,  tag  after  someone  else,  of 
course." 

There  followed  a  pause,  while,  Joe  surveyed 
his  counsellor  dubiously. 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  he  said  "  But 
there  isn't  anyone." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Laking,  tem- 
porarily at  a  loss. 

It  was  indeed  a  fact  The  town  of 
Rappington  is  without  doubt  extremely 
attractive  to  the  gouty  and  rheumatic;  but 
to  the  normally  healthy  being  it  offers  few 
allurements.  It  owes  its  existence  solely  to 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  sulphur  springs, 
brine  baths,  and  other  natural  phenomem' 
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of  a  similar  health-giving  character ;  its 
visiting  population,  therefore,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  those  who  hope,  by  a 
little  judicious  treatment,  to  eradicate 
some  painful  and  vindictive  ailment. 
Generally  they  bring  with  them  their  own 
bath-chairs ;  the  porters  at  Rappington 
Station  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
most  expert  bath-chair  handlers  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  Rappington  is 
not  a  place  usually  selected  by  those  bent 
upon  a  bright  and  care-free  holiday,  for, 
apart  from  the  entertainment  afforded  by 
the  sulphur  springs  and  the  brine  baths, 
it  has  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  recreation. 

Neither  Mr.  Laking  nor  Mr.  Drinkwater 
seemed  quite  at  home  in  this  galley.  They 
had  not  the  swashbuckling  air  of  the 
habitual  bather  in  brine,  nor  the  riotous 
demeanour  of  the  confirmed  hot-spring 
fiend.  Their  presence  in  the  hotel  was, 
nevertheless,  quite  simply  explained.  Joe 
was  there  because  Miss  Linton  was  there, 
the  latter  in  turn  attending  upon  a  gout- 
ridden  uncle.  Bill's  avowed  reason  for 
coming  was  the  necessity  for  keeping  an 
eye  upon  Joe,  an  excuse  which  seemed  to 
the  latter  gentleman  singularly  devoid  of 
reason. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Drinkwater,  in  observing  that 
there  was  no  one  suitable  for  the  post  of 
decoy  in  this  matter  of  bringing  Phyllis  to 
heel,  had  smitten  the  nail  shrewdly  upon 
the  head. 

For  a  moment  the  twain  meditated  in 
silence.  Then  Joe  grunted  happily  and 
slapped  his  thigh. 

"  I  know  !  "  he  cried.    "  Jane  !  " 

Bill  started  visibly  and  looked  at  him  in 
bewilderment. 

"  Jane  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  saw  her  just  before  we  came 
away.  She  said  she  might  run  down  for  a 
day  or  two  to  try  and  cheer  things  up  a  bit. 
She's  just  what  we  want  !  " 

Joe  grinned  delightedly  at  his  friend. 

The  latter  displayed  a  certain  lack  of 
enthusiasm. 

"  Don't  be  an  ass,  Joe.  Jane's  not  the  sort 
of  girl  at  all." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  think  she  is.  Quite  good- 
looking  in  a  way,  jolly  cheerful  and  all  that. 
She'll  do  beautifully." 

He  glanced  again  at  Mr.  Laking,  to 
perceive  that  the  latter  was  evincing  signs  of 
embarrassment  and  even  annoyance.  Joe 
stared,  and  then  emitted  a  low  whistle. 


"  By  Jove,  old  man,  I  forgot !  Haven't 
you  and  she  had  a  row,  or  something  \ 
You  used  to  be  pretty  thick  at  one  time*" 

Bill  swung  himself  irritably  to  his  feet 
and  snatched  out  his  cigarette  case. 

"  My  good  Joseph,"  he  retorted  sourly, 
"  do  try  to  pull  yourself  together.  Go  and 
have  a  brine  bath.  Ask  Jane,  by  all  means ; 
she  won't  come.  If  you  think  she'll  let  you 
use  her  as  a  sort  of  stalking-horse  to  help 
you  get  Phyllis,  your  little  brain  is  working 
all  wrong." 

"  But  she  won't  know,"  said  Joe 
patiently.     "  Why  should  she  ?  " 

Mr.  Laking  gave  vent  to  a  brief  im- 
patient noise  and  strode  abruptly  away 
across  the  lounge.  For  a  moment  Joe  sat 
staring  wonderingly  after  him,  then,  shaking 
his  head  vaguely,  rose  also  and  made  his 

way  to  the  telephone  office. 

*  *■  *  -*•  * 

Miss  Jane  Kirk,  arriving  unheralded  two 
days  later,  caused  some  slight  stir  among 
the  decrepit  denizens  of  the  Springs  Hotel. 
Even  the  hall-porter,  himself  a  reformed 
rheumatic,  so  far  forgot  his  dignity  as  to 
touch  his  cap  to  her.  For  Jane  was  one  of 
those  fortunate  people  who  inspire  affection. 
Tall,  slight,  and  by  no  means  beautiful,  she 
was  endowed  with  an  uncanny  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  wearing  clothes  and  a  smile 
calculated  to  evoke  a  response  from  an 
archbishop.  Joe,  having  known  her  all  his 
life,  naturally  had  not  noticed  these  things, 
and  saw  in  her  merely  a  good  sort,  blessed 
with  a  sense  of  humour  and  an  unfailing 
optimism,  but  not,  of  course,  a  patch  on 
Phyllis,  whom  he  had  knoAvn  for  nine 
months. 

Miss  Kirk,  who  was  by  instinct  and  pro- 
fession a  journalist  of  no  mean  order,  was 
probably  fully  aware  of  her  position  in  his 
esteem,  but  showed  no  sign  of  her  own 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

i;  Well,  Joe,"  she  said  to  him  on  the 
evening  of  her  arrival,  "  what's  the  idea  ?  " 

Joe  appeared  vaguely  ill  at  ease. 

"  Eh  ?  "  he  said  guiltily. 

"  Why  were  you  so  anxious  to  get  me 
down  here  that  vou  had  to  'phone  me  about 
it  ?  " 

'■'  Hate  writing  letters,"  mumbled  Mr. 
Drinkwater ;  ''  always  use  the  'phone. 
Thought  you'd  liven  us  up  a  bit.  Jolly  dull 
down  here." 

Miss  Kirk  regarded  him  curiously. 

"  Who's  here  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh — nobody  much." 

"  Phyllis  Linton  ?  " 
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"  Uh — huh/'  said  the  uneasy  Joe,  "  and 
Bill,  of  course." 

"  Bill  Laking  ?  "  asked  Jane. 

Joe  nodded . 

kt  I  see,"  she  went  on.  "  Then  my  mission 
is  to  brighten  you  up.  I  am  vastly  flattered, 
Joe  " 

Joe  moved  uncomfortably  :  he  was  never 
quite  sure  whether  Jane  was  using  him  as 
a  species  of  private  joke. 

'"  Well,  you  said  you'd  come  down,'"  he 
remarked,  "  ages  ago." 

";  So  I  did,  Joe,"  responded  Miss  Kirk. 

-  So  I  did." 

***** 

In  the  days  that  followed  Mr.  Drink  water 
applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  task  of 
awakening  within  the  breast  of  Phyllis  the 
demon  of  jealousy.  In  so  doing  he  acted 
with  what  he  assured  himself  was  masterly 
cunning  and  generalship.  At  first  he  bore 
himself  towards  Miss  Linton  as  if  no  such 
person  as  Jane  had  ever  darkened  the  hotel 
doorway.  Morning  and  afternoon  found  him 
at  Phyllis ?s  side,  while  Mr.  Laking,  with  a 
truly  noble  generosity,  took  it  upon  himself 
to  keep  Miss  Kirk  amused.  (Joe,  remarking 
the  somewhat  stiff  meeting  between  the 
latter  pair,  and  the  subsequent  gradual 
unbending  of  Jane,  was  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  been  right  about  the 
row.) 

He  himself  encountered  some  little 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  Phyllis,  who  con- 
tinued to  regard  him  with  a  tolerant  amuse- 
ment which  goaded  him  into  a  frenzy  of 
determination.  There  was  also  the  astonish- 
ingly tactless  attitude  of  one  Masterson, 
who  developed  a  habit  of  popping  up  in 
the  role  of  the  unwelcome  third  at  the 
most  inopportune  moments.  Thus  it  was 
with  a  thirst  for  revenge  that  Joe  turned  in 
due  course  to  Part  II.  of  his  programme. 

Thenceforward  his  mornings  were  devoted 
to  Phyllis,  his  afternoons  to  Jane.  Neither 
lady  exhibiting  any  surprise  at  this  develop- 
ment, Joe,  after  the  elapse  of  a  suitable 
period,  proceeded  firmly  to  Part  III. 

This,  the  climax  of  his  performance, 
involved  the  complete  ignoring  of  Phyllis 
and  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  Jane  ;  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  conscious  of 
misgivings.  By  retiring  in  this  manner  he 
had  perforce  to  leave  the  field  open  to  the 
egregious  Masterson,  who  was  not  slow  to 
grasp  his  opportunity.  Joe  felt  that  rarely 
had  he  disliked  anyone  as  he  disliked  the 
man  Masterson.  A  person  with  tight  yellow 
hair  which   grew  in  terraces  over   the  top 


of  his  head  surely  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  exist  in  a  civilised  community.  However, 
having  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  Mr. 
Drinkwater  was  not  the  man  to  turn  back, 
and  he  set  his  teeth  and  forged  resolutely 
ahead. 

^  As  if  there  were  not  difficulties  enough, 
there  was  added  presently  the  little  matter 
of  Bill.  Joe  was  finally  compelled  to  speak- 
to  him  about  it. 

"  I  say,  old  man,"  he  said  one  morning. 

"  Sir  to  you  1  " 

"  Er — about  Jane." 

"  What  about  her  ?  " 

Joe  coughed  deprecatingly. 

"  Well,  what  I  mean  is,  there's  no  need 
for  you — I  mean,  you're  spoiling  it  all." 

Bill  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
fixed  his  ally  with  a  look  of  pained 
reproach. 

"  Spoiling  it  all  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  Me  ? 
My  dear  old  Joe,  I  thought  I  was  helping 
to  buzz  things  along  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Joe  hast'ly,  Ci  so  you  are, 
of  course.  But  it's  no  good  both  of  us  going 
about  with  Jane.  That  won't  make  Phyllis 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  I  must  do  it  alone. 
You  always  seem  to  be  there  somehow,"  he 
explained  lucidly. 

Bill  regarded  him  open-mouthed. 

"I  have  been  remiss,"  he  acknowledged 
at  last,  "  very  remiss.  I  must  efface  my- 
self." He  brooded  over  his  problem.  "  But 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  he  asked  piteously. 

Joe  felt  a  twinge  of  compassion.  A 
solitary  life  at  Kappington  is  a  certain 
incentive  to  suicide. 

"  Dunno,  old  man,"  he  said  frankly. 
"  But  it  won't  be  for  long." 

"  I  hope  not,"  grunted  Bill.  He  sank 
back  in  his  chair  and  relit  his  pipe.  "  Go 
to  it  and  get  it  over,  for  goodness* 
sake !  " 

Thereafter  for  some  considerable  time  Joe 
enjoyed  the  undiluted  society  of  Miss  Kirk. 
More  than  once  a  glimpse  of  the  pathetic 
figure  of  Mr.  Laking,  looming  forlorn  in  the 
offing  en  route  to  the  brine  baths,  stabbed 
him  sharply  in  the  conscience  ;  undoubtedly 
Bill  must  be  having  rather  a  mouldy  time. 
Then  a  view  of  Phyllis,  chattering  gaily  to 
an  escorting  Masterson,  served  to  stiffen 
his  resolve  and  force  his  attention  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by 
two  somewhat  remarkable  developments. 

Firstly,  Phyllis,  to  his  intense  annoyance, 
showed  no  sign  whatever  of  having  observed 
his  defection ;  the  ghastly  Masterson 
appeared  amply  to  suffice  her  simple  needs. 
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(Remarking  this,  Joe  comforted  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  Phyllis  was  not  one 
to  wear  her  heart  like  a  wrist-watch.) . 

The  second  of  the  developments  referred 
to  did  not  for  some  time  dawn  upon  our 
simple  Joseph.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  he  became  aware  of  a  growing  pleasure 
in  Jane's  society.  But  as  day  after  day  slid 
by,  and  he  accompanied  Miss  Kirk  for  walks, 
for  drives,  and  on  expeditions  to  the  local 
theatre,  it  became  evident  to  him  that  old 
Jane  had  many  excellent  characteristics 
which  he  had  somehow  hitherto  failed  to 


"Joe,  iiot-foot  in  quest  of  Jane,  would  find  her  engaged  in  ligkt-liearted 
converse  with  the  intruder." 


notice.  He  began  unconsciously  to  take  an 
interest  in  her  companionship  for  its  own 
sake  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
He  discovered  that  Jane's  outlook  on  life 
tallied  in  many  matters  pretty  accurately 
with  his  own.  Moreover,  she  owned  a  sense 
of  humour  which,  if  at  times  a  little  obscure 
to  him,  contrived  to  impart  a  new  interest 
to  the  most  commonplace  events.  Joe  found 
himself,  to  his  surprise,  painfully  working 
out  small  jests  and  epigrams  in  order  to 
make  her  laugh.  (A  sturdy,  able  fellow,  Joe, 
but  no  swift  thinker.)  It  was  also  significant, 
though  he  did  not  observe  it,  that  about  this 


time   he   ceased   to   think  of  her  as   "old 
Jane." 

Thus  matters  stood  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  at  long  last  opened  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Drinkwater  to  the  inner  meaning  of 
all  this.  Primarily,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  Bill  who  hastened  the  end. 

Without  warning,  and  with  what  seemed 
to  Joe  a  remarkable  lack  of  tact,  Mr.  Laking 
emerged  from  his  hermit-like  seclusion  and 
resumed  his  duties  of  chaperon  and  general 
adviser.  He  would  turn  up  casually  and, 
with  no  word  of  apology,  join  their  expedi- 
tions ;  Joe,  hot -foot  in 
quest  of  Jane,  would  find 
her  engaged  in  light- 
hearted  converse  with  the 
intruder.  Finally  Mr. 
Drinkwater,  having  en- 
dured for  some  time  in 
silence,  was  constrained  to 
take  his  friend  to  task. 

"  I  say,  Bill,"  he  said  a 
trifle  peevishly,  "  what  are 
you  up  to  ?  " 

kiE'h?"  said  Bill 
blankly. 

"  I  thought  we  arranged 
that,  if  the  scheme  was  to 
work,  you'd  have  to  push 
off  and  leave  us  alone.  If 
Jane's  always  got  the  two 
of  us  with  her,  it  won't 
have  any  effect  on  Phyllis. 
She  won't  be  a  bit  inclined 
to  get  jealous  if  you're 
there  as  a  sort  of  goose- 
berry." 

"  That's  where  you're 
wrong,"  said  Bill  equably. 
k*  I  thought  it  all  out  in  a 
brine  bath  the  other  day. 
If  she  sees  Jane  can  collect 
a  couple  while  she  can  only 
bag  one,  she'll  be  as  sick 
as  blazes.  With  Jane,  of  course — not  you. 
Thence  she'll  proceed  to  jealousy.  We're 
a  limited  company  —  Jealousy  Limited, 
high-class  family  purveyors.  Absolutely 
infallible.  Anyway,"  he  added  plaintively, 
,;  I  don't  think  it's  nice  of  you,  Joe,  to 
try  and  drive  me  to  sulphur  baths  like  this. 

If  you  knew  what  I've  been  through " 

He  sighed  expressively. 

Joe,  while  disagreeing  heartily  with  his 
friend's  theory,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce. 
Short  of  physical  violence,  there  was  no 
apparent  method  of  shaking  Bill  off,  and 
as  the  latter  was  vcrv  much  larger  than 
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nimself,  such  a  remedy  seemed  to  hold  out 
little  prospect  of  success.  So  Mr.  Drinkwater, 
with  an  effort,  wreathed  his  features  in  a 
cheerful  smile  and  got  along  as  best  he 
might.  It  was  none  the  less  noticeable  that 
his  regard  for  Bill  had  sustained  something 
of  a  jolt. 

The  climax  came  one  afternoon  when 
Joe  was  returning  with  Jane  in  the  hotel 
dog-cart  from  an  excursion  abroad.  As  they 
entered  a  scanty  and  dingy  village,  he 
recalled  a  lack  of  cigarettes,  pulled  up  before 
the  post-office-general-store,  and  vanished 
within.  t  This  was  the  highly  inauspicious 
moment  selected  by  a  small  and  grimy  boy 
to  thrust  a  fiery  red  head  through  the  fence 
immediately  beneath  the  horse's  eye.  The 
animal,  unaccustomed  to  such  phenomena, 
uttered  a  shrill,  astonished  noise  and  set  off 
briskly  down  the  hill,  the  reins  flapping 
foolishly  behind. 

Joe,  emerging  at  speed,  was  greeted 
by  a  rapidly  -  dwindling  vision  of  the 
back  of  the  dog-cart,  swaying  perilously 
as  the  horse  settled  down  to  his  work. 
After  a  second  of  paralysed  inertia,  Mr. 
Drink  water  shot  away  in  pursuit  as  if 
impelled  by  a  strong  spring.  Even  at 
that  congested  moment  he  was  conscious 
of  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  conflict  of 
emotions. 

As  he  progressed  down  the  hill  in  a  series 
of  immense  bounds,  on  a  sudden  there  shot 
past  him  one  on  a  bicycle,  who  flung  back 
unintelligible  words  and  proceeded  rapidly 
to  overhaul  the  runaway.  Joe,  panting 
audibly,  saw  the  procession  vanish  round 
a  bend  in  the  road.  Turning  the  corner  a 
moment  later,  he  came  upon  a  piquant  little 
tableau. 

The  dog-cart  stood  intact  by  the  roadside, 
the  horse  cheerfully  absorbing  nourishment 
from  the  hedge.  The  bicycle  was  propped 
against  the  wheel,  and  Mr.  Laking,  with  an 
expression  of  profound  relief,  was  engaged 
in  patting  an  entirely  composed  Jane  upon 
the  back. 

A  harmless  scene  enough,  but  one  sufficient 
to  thrust  abrupt  understanding  upon 
Joseph  with,  the  speed  of  a  lightning  flash. 
He  halted  in  his  tracks  and  stood  staring 
voicelessly. 

He  understood  now  his  increasing  delight 
in  Jane's  company ;  he  understood  now 
why  the  sight  of  Phyllis  and  Masterson  had 
of  late  strangely  lost  the  power  to  aggravate 
him  (he  admitted  this  latter  circumstance 
now  for  the  first  time).  For  a  moment  he 
staggered  under  the  shock  of  this  discovery  ; 


then  he  pulled  himself  together  and  strode 
forward. 

"Not  hurt,  Jane,  are  you  ?  "  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  replied  that  lady  cheerfully. 
"  It  was  rather  fun,  really.  And  Bill  stopped 
us  beautifully." 

"  Oh,  did  he  ?  "  said  Joe  glumly.  It 
was  like  Bill  to  turn  up  on  a  bicycle  and  do 
things  with  a  flourish.  He  said  no  more  ; 
his  brain  was  still  dizzy  with  the  recent 
revelation.  He  climbed  to  his  seat,  and  the 
cortege  moved  on,  Bill,  by  now  an  inseparable 
member  of  the  party,  following  awheel. 
The  latter  and  Jane  had  the  conversation 
to  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
Joe  had  many  things  to  occupy  his  mind. 

At  seven-thirty  that  same  evening  Mr. 
Joseph  Drinkwater,  arrayed  for  dinner, 
came  slowly  down  the  stairs  into  the  lounge. 
Some  hours  of  strenuous  and  profitable 
thought  had  served  to  clear  away  the  fog 
and  make  his  position  plain  to  him.  He 
knew  now  where  he  stood,  and  cursed  him- 
self heartily  for  a  blind  fool  in  that  he  had 
not  realised  before  that  he  had  been  standing 
there  all  the  time. 

It  was  every  moment  becoming  more  plain 
to  him  that  his  affection  for  Miss  Linton 
had  been  in  the  nature  of  an  infatuation, 
aroused  probably  by  the  fact  that  her  eyes 
were  very  large  and  very  blue.  Now  that 
he  came  to  consider  the  point  deliberately, 
he  saw  that  he  had,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
made  a  fool  of  himself  in  that  direction, 
and  that  his  passion  for  Phyllis  had  been 
imperceptibly  but  steadily  waning  for  some 
time.  Hence  his  reluctance  to  propose  to  her. 
The  strange  part  of  the  whole  affair  seemed 
to  him  to  be  that  he  had  only  just  realised, 
after  knowing  Jane  for  all  these  years,  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her.  Still  more  strange 
that  he  should  not  have  seen  that  Jane 
was  worth  fifteen  of  Phyllis.  Anyway,  he 
intended  to  set  all  that  right  without  delay. 

He  quickened  his  steps  and  glanced  round 
eagerly  for  Miss  Kirk.  At  this  point  he  was 
aware  of  a-  familiar  voice  that  spoke  his  name. 

**  Joe  !  "  said  Miss  Linton. 

He  perceived  that  she  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  inevitable  Masterson  upon  a  couch  in  a 
corner.  In  response  to  her  beckoning  finger 
he  moved  towards  them.  Strange,  he 
thought,  that  he  could  look  upon  them  thus 
unmoved. 

Miss  Linton  was  becomingly  flushed  and 
seemed  unusually  at  a  loss  for  words. 

"  Joe,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  I — I— that 
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is,  we — we  wanted  you  to  know  first  that 
we "    She  paused. 

"  Ra-^er,"  corroborated  Mr.  Masterson, 
a  man  of  few  words. 

"  Well,"  pursued  Phyllis,  blushing  yet 
more  deeply,  "  I'm — we  want  you  to  con- 
gratulate us." 

"  That's  the  ticket,"  agreed  Mr.  Masterson. 
"  Absolutely  !  Engaged,  and  all  that,  old 
sportsman !  " 

Joe  regarded  him  coldly  ;  he  could  not 
approve  of  Phyllis's  choice. 

"  I'm  glad,"  he  said.  "  Congratulations !  " 
— and,  achieving  a  neat  bow,  was  gone 
through  the  open  door.  Upon  the  terrace  he 
paused  and  breathed  deeply.  Well,  that  was 
that !    And  now  for  Jane  ! 

A  blurred  outline  advanced  rapidly  from 
the  shadow,  halted  before  him,  and  re- 
vealed the  figure  of  Bill.  In  the  clear  light 
from  the  doorway  Mr.  Laking  displayed  the 
symptoms  of  some  strong  emotion.  His 
face  was  irradiated  by  a  vast,  expansive 
smile,  while  the  gaze  which  he  bent  upon 
Joe  positively  glittered  with  sheer  joy  of  life. 

"  Joe,"  shouted  Mr.  Laking,  "  I've  done 
it  !  " 

"  Done  what  ?  "  asked  Joe  coldly.  He 
felt  in  no  mood  to  sustain  Bill's  ebullitions. 

"  Congratulate  me,  old  man,"  said  Bill. 
"  Jane  and  I  are  engaged  !  " 

There  was  an  instant  of  deadly  silence, 
while  Mr.  Drinkwater,  open  of  mouth  and 
wide  of  eye,  stared  at  his  friend  as  at  some 
terrifying  spectre. 

"And,"  pursued  the  ecstatic  one,  "  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it's  all  due  to  you,  old  Joe  ! 
Jane  and  I  had  a  bit  of  a  row,  and  I  came 
here  in  rather  a  rage.  I  was  a  bit  upset  when 
she  came  down,  too.  But  it  worked  out 
rippingly,  because  when  I  sheered  off  and  did 
brine  baths  and  things,  and  left  you  alone  with 
her,  she  got  a  bit  jealous,  I  think.  So  as  it 
was  your  idea,  in  a  way,  old  man,  I  owe  it 
to  you  !  You  were  a  top-hole  decoy,  Joe  ! 
I  can't  stop  now.  Got  to  change.  See  you  at 
dinner  !  "  And  Mr.  Laking,  carolling  gaily, 
sprang  through  the  door  and  away. 

Joe  staggered  to  the  parapet  of  the  terrace 
and  leaned  heavily  against  it.  What  had  he 
ever  done  to  deserve  this  blow  ?    Why- 

"  Hullo,  Joe  !  "  said  Jane's  voice  in  his 
ear.  -    • 


He  spun  round  and  glared  at  her  defen- 
sively ;  this  was  rather  too  much.  Could 
he  not  even  be  alone  with  his  sorrow  ? 

"  Bill  told  you,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss 
Kirk  easily.  "  Now  I  want  a  word  with  you, 
Joe.  Next  time  you  think  you're  in  love 
with  someone,  and  want  to  make  her  realise 
your  great  value,  don't  use  me  as  a  magnet 
to  pull  her  to  you." 

Joe  gaped  at  her.  Events  seemed  to  be 
getting  a  little  out  of  hand. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  said  faintly.  i;  Did 
Bill  tell " 

"  Bill  told  me  nothing,"  said  Jane.  "  I've 
got  eyes  of  my  own  and  a  small  quantity 
of  sense.  I  knew  that  all  along,  Joe,  you  poor 
old  idiot.  I  didn't  say  anything,  because  I 
thought  you  needed  a  lesson,  I've  known 
you  a  long  time,  and  I  know  you  rather 
better  than  you  do  yourself,  I  fancy.  You've 
a  lot  to  learn  about  women,  Joe,  if  you 
thought  you  could  use  me  like  that." 

"  But "  said  Joe  blankly. 

"  Let  me  finish.  You  thought  you  were 
in  love  with  Phyllis  Linton,  and  you 
weren't.  Now  you  think  you're  in  love  with 
me,  and  you're  not.  Not  a  bit.  You'll  go  on 
thinking  so  about  all  sorts  of  people  till 
you  meet  the  right  one.  I  know  you,  Joe. 
When  I've  gone  away,  you'll  heave  a  sigh 
of  relief  to  think  you're  still  an  unattached 
bachelor." 

"  Look   here "   began  Joe,   stung  to 

protest. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will.  You're  a  good  sort, 
Joe,  but  you  don't  know  what  you  want  yet. 
You've  been  quite  useful  to  me,  though,  all 
the  same,  which  serves  you  right  for  thinking 
you  could  play  off  one  girl  against  another 
like  that." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Joe  dizzily. 

Jane  turned  to  leave  him,  moved  away, 
and  stopped  again  a  yard  from  him. 

"  When  I  saw  what  you  wanted  me  to 
do  for  you"  she  said,  4*  I  thought  you  might 
as  well  do  something  for  me.  ^  Bill  and  I  had 
-  -a — a  sort  of  row  some  time  ago,  and — 
and  you  were  a  splendid  magnet,  Joe  !  " 
She  nodded  brightly  and  disappeared. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  gazed  after  her  for  a 
moment,  then  turned  and,  leaning  upon  the 
parapet,  stared  thoughtfully  out  into  the 
darkness. 
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IT  is  a  common  thing  for  a  prophet  to 
cry  out  in  print.  Saints  have  been 
known  to  write  their  autobiographies, 
and  even  angels  are  credited  now  and  then 
with  revealing  most  curious  matters  in 
language  quite  plain  and  un grammatical. 
But  I  have  seen  the  diary  of  an  authentic 
god  who  once  went  to  and  fro  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  waters  underneath. 

His  record  is  the  Book  of  Jim  Albro,  and 
he  made  it  at  Barange  Bay,  which  is  Papua, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  back  of  beyond  and 
a  bit  hanging  over — the  great,  dark  and 
smiling  land  that  no  white,  man  has  ever  yet 
gripped  as  a  conqueror.  He  neglected  to 
copyright  it  himself.  The  chances  of  his 
returning  to  claim  it  are  apparently  remote. 
And  Jeckol  says  that  nobody  would  believe 
it,  anyhow.  So  I  shall  feel  quite  safe  in 
making  free  of  that  remarkable  work,  just 
as  he  set  it  down  with  a  leaden  bullet  on 
some  strips  of  bark  and  left  it  for  those  who 
came  after  to  find. 

In  his  very  blackest  hour  Jim  Albro  must 
have  known  that  somebody  would  come 
after  him — some  time.  Somebody  always 
did  come  after  him,  no  matter  how  far  or  to 
what  desperate  chance  his  errant  trail  might 
lead.  He  was  that  kind.  All  his  days  he 
never  lacked  the  friend  to  hunt  him  up  and 
to  pack  him  home  when  he  was  helpless, 
to  pay  his  bills  or  to  bail  him  out  at  need — 
one  of  those  irresistible  rascals  born  to  a 
soft  place  near  the  world's  heart,  whose 
worst  follies  serve  only  to  endear  them, 
whose  sheerest  weakness  is  accepted  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  engaging  caprice,  while 
they  go  on  serenely  filling  the  blank  cheques 
of  destiny.  .....-." 

And  there,  to  my  mind,  is  the  truly  grim 
touchiof  the  story-^that  he  should  have  had 
to  settle  up  at  last  amid  the  continued 
applause  of  a  multitude,  with  the  savour 
of  the  popular  admiration  still  rising  about 
him. 

"  The  pampered  pet  o'  fortun',"  said 
Cap'n  Bartlet,   abruptly  breaking  a  long 


silence.  "  That's  what  Jim  Albro  always 
were.  He'd  have  his  own  way  with  man  or 
devil.  Throw  him  how  you  like,  he'd  land 
on  his  feet." 

"  Aye,"  confirmed  Peters,  the  lank  trader 
from  Samarai.  "Or  if  so  be  l.e  couldn't 
stand — why,  the  crowd  would  nacherally 
fight  for  the  privilege  of  proppin'  him  up 
and  buyin'  him  the  last  drink  in  the  house." 

We  were  strung  all  along  the  rail  on  the 
after-deck  of  the  little  Aurora  Bird,  as  she 
began  to  grope  the  passage  through  the 
barrier  reef.  Talk  had  been  cheap  enough 
on  the  long  drift  up  the  Coral  Sea,  during 
restless  days  among  the  flawed  trades,  when 
every  possible  theory  of  Albro 's  fate  and  the 
fate  of  his  three  white  shipmates  and  their 
native  crew  had  been  thrashed  to  weariness. 
But  the  present  sense  of  that  mystery  held 
us  all  by  the  throat,  for  we  were  come  at 
last  to  Barange  and  the  scene  of  it. 

And  something  else  held  us— you  might 
call  it  a  spell  and  not  be  wrong.  The  lazy 
airs  off-shore  bore  down  to  us  a  scent  that  is 
like  nothing  else  in  the  world — of  rotting 
jungle  and  teeming  soil,  of  poisonous,  lush 
green  and  rare,  sleepy  blossoms,  heavy  with 
death  and  ardent  with  a  fierce  vitality. 
This  is  the  breath  of  Papua,  stirring  warm 
on  her  lips,  that  none  who  has  known 
between  loathing  and  desire  can  ever  forget. 
Many  men  have  known  it — traders,  pearlers, 
recruiters,  gold-hunters — and  eagerly  have 
sought  to  know  more  and  have  died  seeking. 
There  she  lies,  the  last  enigma,  guarding  her 
secrets  still  behind  her  savage  coasts  and 
the  fringe  of  her  untracked  forests — the 
black  sphinx  of  the  seas,  lovely,  vast,  and 
cruel. 

We  had  been  watching  the  widened  gap 
of  the  bay  off  our  quarter,  the  palm-tufted 
threads  of  beach,  the  hills  a-quiver  in  the 
heat  haze,  and  the  nameless  dim  mountains 
beyond.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  only 
sounds  had  been  Bartlet's  bluff  orders  to 
the  Kanaka  at  the  wheel,  the  gentle  crush 
of  foam  overside,  the  monotonous  cry  of  the 
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leadsman,  and  the  tapping  of  reef-points 
and  creak  of  tackle  as  our  sails  failed  and 
filled  again.  Each  one  of  us  was  intent  for 
some  sign  of  the  disaster.  Each  one  had  a 
question  pressing  on  his  tongue — pretty 
much  the  same  question,  I  judge — but 
nobody  cared  to  voice  it  until  the  Cap'n 
spoke. 

"  You  think  he's  alive  ?  "  piped  Harris 
then. 

"  I  think  he's  alive,"  said  Bartlet,  without 
turning  his  shaggy  grey  head.  "  He  weren't 
made  to  finish  hugger-mugger  in  a  hell-hole 
like  this.  I'm  backing  the  luck  of  Jim  Albro, 
that  always  had  his  way." 

"Like  as  not,"  said  Peters,  and  span  the 
cylinder  of  his  big  Webley  revolver  and 
chuckled  a  little,  "  like  as  not  we'll  find  him 
sittin'  on  a  stump  all  so  lofty,  with  the 
niggers  squatted  'round  in  rows,  addressin' 
of  the  congregation." 

You  will  note — and  a  queer  thing,  too — - 
that  this  happened  before  we  learned  for 
ourselves  the  first  sure  detail  of  the  affair  at 
Barange  Bay. 

It  was  now  the  twentieth  of  April.  On 
the  second  of  November  preceding  the 
pearling  schooner  Timothy  S.  had  left  Cook- 
town  on  her  lawful  occasions  for  Joannet 
Harbour  in  the  Louisades.  She  had  never 
reached  Joannet.  A  month  later  she  had 
been  spoken  by  a  Sydney  steamer  up  among 
the  Bismarcks,  where  she  had  no  ostensible 
business  to  be.  And  early  in  March  some 
natives  of  the  west  coast,  friendly  or  only 
boastful,  had  passed  word  to  a  missionary 
of  a  British  schooner  cut  off  with  all  hands 
at  Barange.  That  was  strictly  all.  It 
remained  for  certain  friends  and  backers  at 
Cooktown,  with  or  without  lawful  occasion, 
to  link  up  the  vaguely  reported  outrage 
with  the  actual  and  private  destination  of 
the  Timothy  S.,  and  to  send  our  search-party 
go-look-see. 

But  Jeckol  snorted. 

You  could  hardly  blame  Jeckol.  Among 
the  five  of  us  he  was  the  only  man  who  had 
never  crossed  Jim  Albro  at  some  point  in 
the  career  of  that  meteoric  luminary.  And, 
besides,  it  was  Jeckol's  business  to  snort. 
You  must  have  read  his  clever  bits  in  The 
Bulletin — those  little  running  paragraphs 
that  snap  and  fume  like  a  pack  of  Chinese 
crackers  ?  He  had  been  loafing  about 
Bananaland  on  vacation  just  before  we 
started,  and  of  course  he  got  wind  and 
wished  himself  along.  Trust  a  pressman  to 
know  the  necessary  people  and  a  chance  for 
copy. 


"  I've  heard  a  deal  of  talk  of  this  Albro 
since  we  weighed  anchor,"  he  said.  "  What's 
all  about  him  %  He  wasn't  commanding  the 
Timothy  S.?" 

"  No,"  drawled  Peters.  "  No,  he  didn't 
command.     Mullhall  v  as  skipper." 

"  Did  he  launch  the  scheme,  then  ? 
Was  he  the  discoverer  of  this  wonderful 
virgin  shell-bed  they  were  going  to  strip  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  Peters.  "  No,  you  couldn't 
say  he  had  any  regular  standin'  in  the  ex- 
pedition  at  all.  He  shipped  as  a  sort  of 
supercargo — didn't  he,  Cap'n  Bartlet  ?  " 

"  Cabin-boy,  more  likely,"  said  Bartlet, 
in  his  slow,  heavy  way,."  or  bos'n's  mate, 
or  even  midshipmite." 

Jeckol  eyed  us  all  around,  but  nobody 
smiled. 

"  You're  getting  at  me,"  he  said.  "  Never 
mind.  Only  I'm  going  to  write  the  yarn, 
you  know.  You'd  much  better  help  me 
pick  the  right  hero.  What's  your  famous 
Albro  like  ?  " 

"  The  takingest  chap  that  ever  stood  in 
shoe-leather,"  cried  young  Harris,  with  a 
rush.  "  Absolutely.  I  never  saw  him  only 
twice,  but  I  remember  just  how  he  looked 
and  what  he  said.  The  first  time  he  was 
drunk,  but — but  that  was  all  right.  He 
sang  '  Mad  Bess  of  Bedlam  '  to  make  your 
hair  curl.  And  one  night  in  Brisbane, 
when  he  took  on  the  Castlereagh  Slasher 
for  two  rounds " 

"  Six  foot  of  mad  Irishman,"  said  Peters, 
"  and  about  three  inches  of  dreamy  Spaniard 
atop  of  that,  to  put  a  head  on  the  mixture, 
you  might  say.  Blue-black  wavy  beard, 
and  an  eye  like  a  blue  glass  marble " 

"  With  the  sunlight  shining  through," 
Harris  shot  in. 

"  James  O'Shaughnessy  Albro."  Peters 
lingered  upon  the  name.  "  As  to  his  luck, 
Cap'n  Bartlet  may  be  right,  but  I  wouldn't 
call  it  so.  He  was  born  too  late.  He  should 
ha'  been  a — a  conquistador,  d'y'  call  'em  1 — 
and  gone  swaggerin'  up  and  down  in  the  old 
time,  holdin'  pepper  rajahs  to  ransom  and 
carvin'  out  kingdoms.  Whereas  he  was  only 
Jim,  and  anything  you  like  between  a  navvy 
and  a  millionaire. 

"  Nobody  knows  what  he'd  done  back 
home — prob'ly  he  got  to  buigin'  over  too 
many  boundaries,  and  needed  room.  He 
blew  into  the  Endeavour  River  one  season 
with  a  tradin'  schooner  of  his  own— curly 
maple  saloon,  satin  divans,  silver-mounted 
gun-racks — by  Joe,  you'd  ha'  thought  he 
was  goin'  to  trade  with  cherryubims  for 
golden  harps  in  the  isles  of  paradise.    And 
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so  he  very  nearly  did,  too,  what  with  the 
dare-devil  chances  he  took,  till  he  lost  craft 
and  all  on  a  race  back  from  Thursday 
Island/' 

"  Wrecked  ?  "  asked  Jeckol. 

"  Just  gambled.  Old  man  Tyler  could  lay 
his  Hawfinch  half  a  point  nearer  the  wind 
than  a  chap  has  a  right  to  expect  from  an 
archbishop.  Jimmie  paid  over  at  the  dock- 
head,  and  went  weavin'  his  way  up  Charlotte 
Street  a  beggar,  turned  into  a  political 
barney  they  were  havin'  there,  and  made 
them  a  roarin'  speech  on  somethin' — tem- 
perance, prob'ly.  And,  by  Joe,  if  they 
didn't  elect  him  a  divisional  councillor  the 
next  day  !  "* 

"  I've  heard  of  that,"  proffered  Harris, 
with  a  grin.  "  Wasn't  it  the  same  winter 
he  did  a  quick  dash  to  the  tin  mines  for 
his  health  ?  It  seems  there  was  a  beauteous 
and  wealthy  widow.  So  he  started  for 
Mount  Romeo.  My  word,  he'd  turn  the 
worst  scrape  into  a  romance,  that  fellow ! 
They  say  he  made  a  big  winning  at  Romeo, 
just  to  console  himself." 

"  He  made  a  dozen  winnings.  And  I've 
helped  him  to  a  job  as  warehouse  clerk  at 
Samarai,  when  he  wore  no  shirt  under  his 
coat,  and  gunny-bags  for  trousers.  That's 
what  the  Cap'n  here  means  by  his  luck,  I 
fancy,  because  you  couldn't  keep  him  down. 
Capitalist,  miner,  politician,  stevedore — it 
was  all  one  to  Jimmie.  Look  how  he 
bought  up  the  Cresvrick,  that  nobody  else 
would  touch,  when  she  went  ashore  on 
Turn-again  Island,  cleared  fifteen  thou,  off 
her  by  the  nerviest  kind  of  work,  and  dropped 
it  all  on  the  next  Melbourne  Cup.  Little 
he  cared.  He  was  havin'  his  own  way  with 
life — as  you  say,  Cap'n  Bartlet." 

But  Jeckol  frowned  and  pursed  his  thin 
lips. 

"  He—he  never  saw  the  game  that  was 
too  big  for  him,"  said  Harris,  "  nor  held 
back  his  smile  nor  his  fist." 

■"  Darlinghurst  Gaol  is  full  of  the  same 
sort,"  said  Jeckol  dryly. 

"  You  ask  what  he  was  like  ?  "  Cap'n 
Bartlet  swung  around  beside  the  wheel. 
"  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  married  to  a  girl  that 
was  pretty  chief  with  Jim  Albro  once. 
There's  no  living  man  dare  stand  and 
say  a  word  agen'  my  wife — the  finest  in 
Queensland,  sir — but  I  knew  all  the  talk 
when  I  married  her.  And  yet  you  see 
me  here." 

"  With  an  entirely  friendly  purpose  ?  " 
queried  Jeckol,  peering  at  him.  "  Not  to 
make  sure  that  he  won't  come  back  ?  " 


I  saw  the  colour  flood  to  Bartiet's  rugged 
cheek  and  ebb  again. 

"  In  friendship,"  he  answered  simply. 

Jeckol  made  a  gesture  like  a  salute,  with 
a  glint  of  mockery,  perhaps,  but  he  said 
nothing  more.  And  we  others  said  rather 
less.  Bartlet  brought  the  schooner  about  on 
her  heel  and  laid  her  square  through  the 
gap,  and  we  turned  once  more  to  that  sinister 
bay,  opening  before  us  like  the  painted 
depth  of  a  stage  set,  whereon  we  were  now 
to  discover  and  reconstruct  our  obscure 
tragedy. 

We  drew  a  quick  curtain  on  it,  for  we  were 
hardly  past  the  first  headland,  when  one  of 
the  brown,  breech-clouted  sailors  leapt  up 
forward  and  directed  our  startled  attention 
to  the  wreck  of  the  Timothy  S.  There  could 
be  no  manner  of  doubt — a  green  hull  with 
a  black  water-line,  bedded  low  and  on  her 
side,  hatches  awash,  just  behind  a  shallow 
jag  of  the  shore  well  away  to  leeward. 
We  needed  no  glasses  to  name  her,  or  to  see 
that  nothing  remained  of  life  or  value  to 
reward  our  search.  She  lay  in  her  last  berth, 
in  the  final  stage  of  naval  decay,  pitifully 
battered,  stripped  to  the  shreds  of  rigging, 
her  masts  broken  short  and  bare  as  bleached 
bones,  and  from  her  whitened  rail  rose  up 
a  flight  of  boobies  that  cried  like  shrill, 
mournful  ghosts  and  vanished. 

"  Aye,  that's  the  end  of  their  pearlin' 
cruise,"  said  Peters  grimly.  "  That's  Mull- 
hall's  craft,  sure  enough.  The  south-west 
gales  would  drive  her  there.  She  must  ha' 
been  anchored  just  about  where  we're 
passin'  now,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"On  the  shell-bed  ?  "  cried  Jeckol, 
leaning  to  squint  down  into  the  sparkling 
blue. 

"  Fair  under  our  keel,  I'd  say." 

At  a  signal  the  leadsman  had  flown  his 
pigeon  again,  though  we  were  well  past  all 
reefs. 

"  Twenty-two  fathom ! "  Harris  echoed  the 
cry.  "  That's  diving.  I  heard  it  was  a  deep- 
water  bed.  D'you  suppose  they  were  at  it 
when  the  niggers  jumped  'em  ?  " 

"  I  figger  they  were,"  said  Peters.  "  See 
that  scrubby  bit  of  island  ?  The  point's 
not  a  hundred  yards  away.  A  dozen  canoes 
could  mass  up  behind  there  and  never  be 
noticed.  By  Joe,  it's  plain  as  paint  !  The 
ship  snugged  down  for  business,  the  diver 
below,  pumps  and  tackle  goin',  all  hands 
busy  on  board,  and  the  watch  calculatin' 
profits  to  three  decimals  behind  the  wind- 
lass. Aye,  there's  your  treasure-hunter, 
every  time  !    Then  perhaps  a  slant  of  wind 
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settin'  around  that  point  to  give  the  raid 
a  runnin'  start,  and " 

"  Him  finish,"  concluded  Harris  briefly. 
';  All  over  in  ten  minutes.  They'd  hardly 
know  what  hit  'em.  A  black  cloud,  that's 
all — a  black  cloud." 

Plain,  Peters  called  it,  and  he  was  right — 
it  was  too  plain.  None  of  us  but  had  heard 
tales  enough,  and  stark  history  enough,  of 
these  blood-stained  barriers  that  hedge  the 
true  Unknown  Continent.  To  our  waiting 
minds,  sensitised  by  suspense,  his  few 
phrases  threw  a  vivid  picture  of  the  careless 
ship,  the  stalking  death,  and  the  swift 
horror  that  must  have  followed.  There  lay 
the  wreck  and  there  the  empty  bay.  The 
rest  we  could  fill  in  for  ourselves. 

"  Then  what  are  we  doing  here  ?"  asked 
Jeckol  at  last. 

Peters  was  already  dealing  out  rifles  and 
ammunition  by  the  deck-house,  and  Bartlet, 
looking  drawn  and  old,  did  not  seem  to 
hear  ;  but  Harris  jerked  an  answer  over  his 
shoulder  with  the  flippancy  of  emotion. 

"  Oh,  you  can't  tell.  We  might  find  some 
smoked  heads  to  bring  away." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Cap'n  was  giving 
him  his  last  instructions  while  we  of  the 
shore  party  dropped  to  our  places  in  the 
big  whale-boat. 

"  You're  not  to  follow  us  in,  whatever 
happens — mind  that.  If  you  sight  more'n 
three  canoes  at  a  time,  knock  out  the 
shackles  and  run  for  open  sea.  I'm  leaving 
you  Obadiah — he's  a  goodish  shot — and 
four  of  the  best  boys." 

The  young  mate  nodded.  He  hated  not 
coming  with  us,  but  Bartlet  knew.  This  was 
Papua,  where  wise  men  take  no  chance,  and 
fools  seldom  live  long  enough  to  take  a 
second. 

We  took  none  ourselves,  as  we  rowed 
slowly  shoreward  and  sheered  off  out  of 
spear-throw,  watching  the  wall  of  jungle. 
There  is  no  beach  inside  Barange,  only  the 
mangrove  roots  that  writhe  down  to  the 
water's  edge  like  tangled  pythons  through 
the  oozy  banks  of  salt  marsh.  It  was  very 
still  and  very  clear  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
light, though  the  heat  pouring  out  over  us 
seemed  the  exhalation  of  a  great  steam  bath 
choked  with  stewing  vegetation.  Now  and 
then  our  crew  of  clean-limbed  Tonga  boys 
rested  on  their  oars,  with  timid,  limpid  gaze 
turned  askance.  We  heard  their  quick 
breathing  and  the  drip  from  the  oar-blades 
— nothing  else.  At  such  times  we  floated 
in  a  mirage  where  each  leaf  and  frond  and 
twisted  liana  with  its  mirrored  image  had 


an  unnatural  brilliance  and  precision,  as  in 
a  laboured  canvas  or  a  view  seen  through  a 
stereoscope. 

And  there  stole  upon  us  again  the  oppres- 
sive solicitation  of  the  land,  subtle  and 
perilous.  Behind  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
it,  beyond  those  bright  shores  and  the  first 
low  foot-hills  of  the  range — what  ?  Nobody 
knows.  That  is  the  charm  and  the  lure. 
Nobody  can  know.  Peoples,  religions, 
empires,  untouched  since  the  birth  of  time, 
fabulous  wealth  and  fabled  marvel,  moun- 
tains of  gold,  cliffs  of  ruby,  "  cataracts  of 
adamant,"  any  exaggeration  that  fantasy 
cares  to  dream.  They  may  be.  No  man 
has  ever  come  back  to  deny  them.  They 
must  be.  Why  else  should  the  sphinx 
smile  ? 

"  I  suppose  a  hundred  black  devils 
are  watching  us  now,"  whispered  Jeckol 
suddenly.  "  Why  don't  they  show  them- 
selves ?  "  He  fiddled  nervously  with  his 
rifle  and  sniffed.  "  What  a  place  !  This  air 
is  deadly — rotten  with  fever,  too.  Faugh  ! 
It's  animal !  It's  like — it's  breathing  down 
a  tiger's  throat  !  " 

I  blinked  at  the  little  chap,  and  with  the 
same  glance  was  aware  of  Peters  standing 
up  in  the  bow,  lighting  a  short-fused  stick 
of  dynamite  from  his  cigar.  Before  I  could 
cry  murder  he  had  pitched  it  in  and  shot 
the  bush. 

It  struck  with  the  smash  of  all  calamity 
in  that  utter  quiet.  The  trees  sprang  toward 
us  and  the  roar  rolled  back  from  angry 
hills.  Like  a  multi-coloured  dust  of  the 
explosion,  burst  a  myriad  of.  screaming 
birds — lories,  paroquets,  kingfishers — flash- 
ing motes  of  green  and  blue  .and  scarlet 
in  the  sunshine.  But  they  dwindled  and 
passed.  The  echoes  died.  The  smoke 
drifted  away,  and  the  bush  closed  up  with- 
out a  scar.  The  hush  engulfed  us  once  more, 
floating  there,  futile  invaders  who  assaulted 
eternity  with  a  squib. 

"  They  don't  seem  to  care  much,"  giggled 
Jeckol. 

But  Bartlet  raised  a  finger.  Far  away  in 
the  wood  something  stirred.  It  drew  nearer, 
with  long  pauses,  pressing  on,  and  at  last 
charging  recklessly  through  the  under- 
growth. We  had  the  spot  covered  from 
half  a  dozen  rifles  as  there  broke  out  at  the 
verge  a  creature  that  leapt  and  clung  among 
the  creepers. 

"  Mahrster !  "  it  cried,  imploring.  "  Mahr- 
ster  !  " 

A  man,  though  more  like  a  naked, 
starving  ape,  with  his  knobby  joints  and 
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the  bones  in  a  rack  under  his  black  skin, 
and  shaken  now  by  the  ecstasy  of  terror. 
Not  at  us.  He  faced  the  guns  without 
wincing.  His  beady  eyes  kept  coasting 
behind  him  the  way  he  had  come,  as  if  he 
looked  to  see  a  dreadful  hand  reach  from 
the  thicket  and  pluck  him  back.  The  jungle, 
the  land,  was  what  he  feared. 

"  Mahrster,"  he  gasped,  "  you  take'm 
me  that  fella  boat  along  you  !  One  fella  ship- 
boy  me — good  fella  too  much  !  " 

"  What  name  ?  "  challenged  Peters. 
"  What  fella  ship  ?  " 

From  the  chattered  reply  we  caught  a 
startling  word. 

"  By  Joe,  he's  one  of  their  boys  !  Give 
way,  Cap'n  !  " 

We  edged  in  until  Peters  could  yank  the 
quaking  bundle  aboard  and  pulled  again  to 
safety  from  the  mangrove  shadow,  while  the 
fugitive  stammered  his  story  in  broken 
becks  de  mer. 

It  was  true — we  had  found  a  survivor 
from  the  lost  Timothy  S.  Kakwe,  he  called 
himself,  and  he  had  come  to  Barange  "  long 
time  before  altogether."  Two  months  at 
least,  wTe  judged.  In  the  attack  on  the 
schooner  he  had  escaped  by  swimming. 
Himself  a  Papuan,  of  a  very  different  tribe 
and  region,  he  had  taken  to  the  tree-tops 
after  the  fashion  of  his  own  people,  the 
painted  monkey-folk  of  Princess  Marianne 
Straits — a  facility  to  which  he  owed  his 
life.,  it  appeared,  for  he  had  since  lived  on 
fruits  and  nuts  among  the  cockatoos, 
undiscovered. 

This  muC,h  we  gathered  from  his  gabble 
before  Peters,  caught  him. 

"  But  vthe  others — them  white  fella 
mahrster  ?  " 

"  All  finish,"  said  Kakwe  bluntly. 

"  How  ?  "  cried  Peters. 

"  No  savee,  me.  Too  much  fright — walk 
along  salt  water — get  to  hell  along  beach, 
along  tree.    Me  fright  like  hell." 

His  account  tallied  with  our  own  theory 
of  the  massacre,  but  he  had  seen  no  bodies 
brought  ashore,  could  not  identify  the 
murderers,  could  not  say  where  the  native 
village  lay  or  how  to  reach  it,  would  not 
guide  anyone  into  that  bush  on  any  con- 
sideration. For  the  rest,  this  was  a  "'good 
fella  place  "  to  get  away  from  quickly. 

"  Ah,"  said  Jeckol,  "  and  that's  a  true 
word/; 

So,  indeed,  it  seemed,  and  it  is  curious  to 
think  how  close  we  were  to  giving  up  then. 
Aye,  we  were  that  close.  We  drifted  out 
toward  the  anchorage  and  looked  helplessly 


around  us.  The  place  was  so  huge,  so 
baffling.  Hopeless  to  search  farther  among 
empty  swamps  and  forests,  to  grope  at  large 
in  this  hushed  wilderness,  to  coerce  a  jungle. 
The  cruisers  that  have  bombarded  these 
same  coasts  on  many  a  punitive  expedition 
have  learned  how  hopeless — against  Papua, 
who  keeps  her  secrets. 

We  must  have  been  half-way  back  to  the 
Aurora  Bird  when  Bartlet,  sitting  thought- 
ful in  the  stern,  made  the  sign  that  brought 
us  up  all  sharp. 

"  He's  lying,"  he  said  quietly. 

Jeckol's  nerves  jumped  in  protest. 

"Eh,  what?  The  black?  He's  only 
scared  half  to  death.  You  wouldn't  blame 
him  for  wanting  to  get  out  of  this  trap, 
would  you  ?    I  do  myself." 

"  He  couldn't  have  lived  overhead  the 
whole  nest  o'  them  all  this  time  without 
learning  something,"  declared  Bartlet. 

"  Why  should  he  lie  ?  " 

But  Peters  had  risen  to  snatch  around 
that  wizened  ape  face,  blank  as  a  mummy's 
— his  own  was  alight. 

"  By  Joe,  and  a  timely  reminder.  When 
you've  got  to  ask  why  a  Papuan  nigger 
should  lie,  you've  gone  pretty  wide  !  As 
for  scare,  what  d'y'  suppose  he  must  ha' 
seen  to  scare  him  so  ?  " 

Here  he  bent  our  monkey  man  over 
athwart  and  introduced  him  affectionately 
to  the  Webley. 

"  You  fella  Kakwe,"  he  said,  "  my 
survivin'  jewel — I  forgot  your  breed.  I 
should  ha'  begun  by  bang'm  black  head 
b'long  you.  Now,  don't  stop  to  gammon. 
Whatever  you're  holdin'  back  you  show — 
savee  !  S'pose  you  no  showm'  straight,  me 
finish  'long  you  close  up  altogether  !  " 

And  Kakwe  showed.  Dominated  by 
superior  wickedness,  with  all  the  black  man's 
docility  under  the  instant  threat,  he  collapsed 
quite  simply  at  the  touch  of  steel,  and  he 
showed  the  nook  where  a  tiny  hidden  creek 
flowed  down  among  the  mangroves,  the 
winding  course  that  led  by  the  swamp's 
edge  through  dank  and  darksome  channels  to 
a  trodden  mud-bank  and  Barange  village 
itself,  tucked  away  there  like  a  huddle  of 
giant  hives  in  a  back  lot.  This  time  we 
paused  for  no  manoeuvring.  Even  Jeckol 
grabbed  a  boat-hook,  and  we  pushed  through, 
eager  to  strike  on  a  definite  lead  at  last. 

Though  we  might  have  saved  our  energy, 
for  the  wild  had  its  surprise  in  waiting. 
The  village  was  silent,  deserted,  tenantless. 

We  landed  at  the  square,  to  call  it  so, 
a  rude  clearing  on  which  the  few  houses  faced, 


They  dropped  on  their  faces,  and  \  saw  I  was  elected/ '' 
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those  sprawling,  spacious  communal  dwell- 
ings^— palaces  among  huts — that  sometimes 
amaze  the  explorer  along  the  west  coast. 
None  opposed  us.  Nothing  moved,  not 
so  much  as  a  curl  of  smoke.  An  insect 
hummed  in  the  sun  like  a  bullet,  and  I 
take  no  shame  to  say  I  ducked.  But  that 
was  all.  And  when  the  grovelling  Kakwe, 
led  us  to  a  wide  platform  that  ran  breast- 
high  across  the  front  of  the  largest  house,  we 
stood  with  rifles  propped  and  quickened 
pulses,  staring  stupidly  at  the  thing  we  had 
come  this  far  to  find. 

Only  a  box,  lying  on  the  middle  of  the 
platform,  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty 
thatch.  A  small  brass-bound  chest  such 
as  sailormen  love  and  ships  carry  every- 
where. 

"  Loot  !  "  snorted  Jeckol.    "  Well  ?" 

But  Cap'n  Bartlet  had  laid  hold  of  another 
trove,  a  coil  of  ringed  rubber  tubing, 
neatlv  disposed  about  the  chest. 

"  What's  there  ?  " 

£i  A  diver's  air-pipe,"  stated  the  Cap'n. 

"  What  about  it  ?  " 

"  It's  been  cut,  top  and  bottom." 

We  crowded  for  a  look,  and  I  saw  his 
tanned  fist  shake  ever  so  slightly. 

"  A  diver's  pipe,"  he  repeated.  "  A 
diver,  d'you  see  ?     They  had  a  diver,  and, 

according    to    your    notion,     Peters " 

He  drew  a  slow  breath.  "  What — what  if 
that  there  diver  happened  to  be  overboard 
at  the  minute  the  rush  came  ?  " 

And  then  the  voice  of  Peters,  cool  and 
drawling — 

"  Someone's  left  a  message  on  the 
box." 

As  we  spun  around,  he  turned  it  over 
a-tilt,  so  that  all  might  see  the  bold 
letters,  scarred  in  lead,  of  that  laconic 
legend — all  but  Bartlet,  who  fumbled  for 
his  spectacles. 

"  Writ'  With  a  Snider  bullet,  I  take  it," 
continued  the  trader.  "  One  of  them  soft- 
nose  kind  as  supplied  to„  heathen  parts  for 
a  blessin'  of  civilisation." 

"  Read  it,  can't  you  ?  "  begged  the  Cap'n. 
And  this  was  the  notice  Jeckol  read  : — 


The  Crew  of  the  Schooner  Timothy  S.    of 

Cooktown, 

that  tried  a  cast  with  fortune 

and  turned  a  deuce 

Barange  Bay, 

Jan.  22,  19— 


J.  Mullhall,  master  Bamba,  Koho 

B.  Smythe,  mate  Kakwe,  Jack-Jack 

Henry  New  Menomie,  Frank 

r/  Hie   finis  fandi. 


Cap'n  Bartlet  removed  his  hat  and  wiped 
away  a  stream  of  sweat  with  deliberate 
care  and  a  red-barred  kerchief. 

"  Sounds  natural,"  he  observed,  clearing 
his  throat  a  little,  "  though  I  never  did 
make  much  of  that  '  hie  '  language." 

"  It  means  *  here  ended  the*  talk,'  or 
something  of  the  kind,"  explained  Jeckol. 
"  But  still,  you  know,"  he  added  sharply, 
"  the  list  isn't  complete.  Where's  your 
friend  Albro  ?  " 

Peters  rolled  the  white  of  an  eye  on  him. 

"  Is  it  your  fancy,"  he  inquired,  "  that 
the  niggers  have  the  habit  of  writin' 
epitaphs  ?    Or  books  ?  " 

He  held  up  to  our  astonished  gaze  the 
object  he  had  found  on  lifting  the  lid  of 
the  box — a  packet  of  thin  bark  strips 
covered  with  coarse  markings  and  bound 
with  a  twist  of  fibre,  which  now  he  un- 
knotted, to  run  the  leaves  over  in  his  hand. 

"  I  knew  he  was  alive,"  said  Cap'n 
Bartlet  simply. 

And  that  was  the  way  we  won  to  the 
story  of  Jim  Albro.  Even  now  I  can  recall 
each  tone  and  gesture  of  the  telling,  with 
each  detail  of  the  group  we  made  there  in 
empty  Barange  village — the  trader's  drawl 
and  check  as  he  read  a  line  from  the  diary 
or  turned  to  Kakwe  with  a  question,  or 
flung  in  some  vivid  comment  of  his  own  ; 
the  strained  attention  on  Bartlet's  earnest 
face  ;  the  incredulous  sniff  and  squint  of 
little  Jeckol,  still  unsubdued,  fidgeting 
about  ;  the  statuesque  brown  bodies  of 
our  Tonga  boys  as  they  stood  leaning 
patiently  on  their  rifles,  awaiting  the 
master's  next  whim  ;  the  massed  ring  of 
the  jungle  ;  the  odd  high-peaked  houses 
with  their  cavernous  fronts,  that  seemed  to 
listen  while  they  gaped  and  grinned  upon 
us  ;  the  lances  of  sunlight  that  began  to 
splinter  and  fall  out  among  lengthening 
shadows  across  the  open  ;  and  through  it 
all  and  over  it  all  the  heat  and  the  smell 
and  the  brooding,  ominous,  inscrutable 
mystery  of  Papua. 

"  Seeking  wealth,  I  found  glory.  I  went 
below  as  an  amateur  diver,  and  I  came  up  a 
professional  god.  But  I  wish  I  coidcl  find 
which  son  of  a  night-hawk  it  was  that  cut 
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my  pipe.  Fd  excommunicate  him  on  the 
altar." 

This  is  a  page  from  the  Book  of  Jim 
Albro,  and  it  shows  him  as  he  lived.  Later 
entries  are  not  so  clear,  not  by  any  means  so 
sprightly,  and  some  are  pitiful  enough  in 
all  truth.  It  must  have  been  set  down  in 
the  early  hours  of  his  reign,  while  he  was 
still  in  the  flush  of  his  stupendoiis  adventure, 
before  he  had  begun  to  understand  what 
lay  ahead.  But  here  was  the  man  :i  with 
an  eye  like  a  blue  glass  marble,"  that "  never 
held  his  fist  or  his  smile."  No  other  could 
have  written  it  after  the  events  he  had 
survived. 

Just  as  Peters  inferred  to  have  been  the 
case,  the  attack  on  the  Timothy  S.  caught 
the  whole  crew  of  pearl-hunters  unready. 
They  had  seen  no  natives  at  Barange, 
they  kept  no  look-out,  and  when  Albro 
stepped  off  the  ladder  that  morning  of 
January  22,  he  left  his  shipmates  contentedly 
employed  on  deck.  He  never  saw  any  of 
them  again,  or — what  might  have  been  a 
different  matter — even  part  of  them.  He 
wTent  down  to  the  shell-bed,  and  while  he 
was  there  the  black  raiders  made  their 
sweep  of  the  schooner. 

It  is  likely  the  savages  mistook  the 
diving-lines  for  an  extra  mooring — it  is 
certain  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
the  apparatus — and  Albro's  first  warning 
was  the  cutting  of  that  air-pipe,  when  he 
found  his  pressure  gone  and  water  trickling 
through  the  inlet  valve.  Fortunately,  he 
was  just  preparing  to  ascend,  and  had 
tightened  his  outlet  to  inflate  the  suit. 
Fortunately,  too,  his  helmet  was  furnished 
with  an  adjustable  inlet,  and  he  was  able 
hastily  to  close  both  valves. 

He  tugged  at  his  life-line,  but  it  drew 
loose  in  his  hand.  He  turned  over  on  his 
side  to  look  upward,  but  he  could  see 
nothing — only  the  vague  blue  twilight 
through  which  the  slack  coils  of  his  severed 
air-pipe  came  sagging.  Then  he  knew  that 
he  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  hideous  fear 
that  lies  in  wait  for  every  diver  amid  the 
perils  and  loneliness  of  the  sea-bottom 
seized  upon  him.  He  might  have  popped 
to  the  surface  by  throwing  off  his  forty- 
pound  weights,  but  he  was  aware  that  no 
chance  accident  could  have  served  him  so, 
and  his  impulse  was  to  get  away  from 
schooner  and  all  to  shore.  Under  water  he 
had  some  few  minutes  to  live — perhaps  four 
or  five — as  long  as  the  enclosed  air  should 
last  him.  Frantically  he  began  to  struggle 
toward  the  beach,  yielding  to  a  moment's 


panic  that  was  to  cost  him  dear.  While 
trying  blindly  to  slash  free  the  useless  pipe, 
he  lost  his  diver's  knife. 

The  rotten  coral  burst  and  sank  under 
footing.  Clogging  weeds  en  wreathed  and 
held  him  back  with  evil  embrace.  A 
tridaena  spread  its  jaws  before  his  steps, 
so  that  he  nearly  plunged  into  that  deadly 
spring-trap  of  the  deep.  But  he  kept  on 
up  the  slope.  His  keen  spirit  rallied  and 
bore  him  through,  and  he  came  surging 
from  the  waves  at  last  on  a  point  of  rocks 
outside  the  bay,  where  he  could  cling  and 
open  the  emergency  cock  in  the  helmet. 
The  suit  deflated,  and  he  breathed  new 
life.  But  here  he  suffered  his  second 
immediate  mishap,  for,  as  he  scrambled  to 
his  feet,  a  dizziness  took  him,  and  he  slipped 
and  pitched  forward  heavily,  and  with  a 
great  clang  of  armour  the  god  fell  fainting 
at  the  very  threshold  of  his  world. 

"  Broke  my  right  arm  getting  ashore. 
Walking  the  beach  when  I  met  the  niggers. 
They  dropped  on  their  faces,  and  I  saw  I  was 
elected." 

These  are  the  words  with  which  Jim 
Albro  chooses  to  make  his  note  of  a  scene 
that  can  scarcely  have  had  its  parallel  in 
human  experience.  With  two  dozen  words, 
no  more.  You  figure  him  there,  I  hope,  that 
muffled  Colossus,  with  his  huge  copper  helm 
flashing  red  and  his  monstrous  cyclopean 
eye  agleam,  striding  along  the  strip  of 
white  beach  against  the  hostile  green  hills 
of  Papua.  You  see  him  break,  an  in- 
credible apparition  of  power  and  majesty, 
upon  the  view  of  the  dusky  cannibal  folk 
and  stand  towering  over  their  stricken 
ranks,  triumphant.  A  glimpse  as  through 
the  flick  of  a  shutter  that  passes  and 
leaves  the  beholder  dazzled  and  unsatisfied. 
But  the  whole  record  is  only  a  series  of 
such  glimpses,  some  focussed  with  startling 
lucidity,  some  clouded  and  confused,  and 
all  too  brief. 

One  other  bit  remains  to  fix  the  picture 
—an  inimitable  splash  of  colour. 

"  1  picked  out  the  chief  devil-devil  doctor" 
says  Albro,  "  and  raised  him  to  honour.  Old 
Gum-eye.     Friend  of  mine . ' ' 

Mark  the  cleverness  of  the  man.  Whole 
chapters  could  supply  no  clearer  tribute 
to  his  resilience  and  entire  adequacy.  Un- 
erringly he  took  the  right  course  to  enforce 
the  role  thus  amazingly  thrust  upon  him, 
and  to  establish  his  god-head.  Already  he 
had  caught  up  the  situation,  had  put  its 
shock  and  terror  behind  him.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  box  remains  his  only  reference 
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to  the  loss  of  the  schooner  and  the  fate  of 
her  crew.  And  while  this  might  seem  merely 
indifference  or  a  lack  of  sensibility  in 
another,  I  cannot  feel  it  was  so  with  Albro. 
His  was  a  nature  essentially  epideictic, 
prompt  to  the  play  of  circumstance.  The 
thing  was  done  and  past  crying  over,  the 
,  blacks  had  acted  by  their  lights,  and  he  had 
now  to  act  by  his.  And  well  he  filled  the 
part.  By  evening  he  had  been  installed 
in  some  kind  of  temple  as  accredited  deity 
and  ruler  over  the  Barange  tribes. 

Here  ends  the  first  part  of  the  Book,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  entries, 
unnumbered  and  badly  mixed  as  they  are. 
J  incline  to  think  he  must  have  got  hold 
of  the  Snider  cartridge  and  the  bark-strips 
to  begin  his  writing  that  same  night,  while 
he  still  had  some  measure  of  liberty.  Perhaps 
he  foresaw  even  then  that  he  would  want 
to  leave  a  memorial.  Perhaps  he  simply 
sought  a  means  of  beguiling  the  long  hours 
and  the  pain  of  his  broken  arm.  I  always 
imagine  him  jotting  those  early  notes  by 
the  flare  of  a  guttering  torch  while  he 
squatted  above  the  altar  and  the  devil- 
doctors  slept  around  his  sanctuary. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
time  of  the  following  spurted  item  :  — 

"  Forty  hours  of  this.  Am  growing  weaker. 

My  arm (word  scratched  out).    Had  to 

give  up  trying  to  start  the  glass  in  my  helmet. 
Can't  budge  it." 

And  soon  afterward  occurs  another 
passage  in  the  same  startlingly  altered 
key  : — 

"  Tried  to  get  away  this  (morning  ?),  but 
the  priests  too  suspicious.  I  wanted  to  try 
smashing  the  glass  on  a  rock.  Likely  would 
have  burst  my  ear-drums,  anyway " 

And  further  : — 

'  If  I  could  get  hold  of  a  knife  for  three 
minutes.  Bamboo  stick — (part  illegible  here) 
— can't  tear  vulcan — canvas.     No  use." 

When  Peters  read  those  lines  and  looked 
up,  he  confronted  a  sickly  lot  of  auditors. 

"Good  Heavens!"  breathed  Bartlet. 
''He  couldn't  get  out!  " 

The  knowledge  of  Albro's  actual  plight 
crashed  upon  us  all  in  just  that  phrase,  and 
I  leave  you  to  gauge  its  impact.  We  had 
had  no  hint  of  it.  Here  was  the  diary  before 
us.  We  were  only  waiting  to  learn  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  diarist.  Indeed, 
our  whole  attitude  toward  the  singular 
discovery  we  were  making  had  been  quite 
cheerful,  even  exultant,  like  that  of  children 
who  follow  the  tribulations  of  some  favourite 
hero,  secure  of  the  happy  solution. 


''Couldn't  get  out?"  squeaked  Jeckol. 
""  How  do  you  mean — he  couldn't  \  " 

"  He  was  locked  up  in  that  blasted 
diving-dress  !  " 

"  Locked  up  %  " 

"  Sewed  up — sacked  up,"  said  Peters 
heavily.  "  Did  you  ever  see  the  stuff  ? 
He  calls  it  canvas,  which  it  ain't,  but 
tanned  twill— -two-ply,  with  rubber  between. 
He  can't  tear  his  way  out  with  a  stick,  he 
says.  And  small  wonder.  Talk  about 
strait- jackets  !  " 

"  But — but  why  doesn't  he  take  off  the 
helmet  %  " 

Peters  stared  unseeing  at  the  leaves  in 
his  hand,  and  his  face  was  saturnine. 

"  By  Joe,  what  a  mess  !  "  he  murmured. 
"  What  a  mess  !  Look  here,  d'y'  know  a 
diver's  outfit  ?  First,  he  wears  a  solid 
breastplate  —  see  ?  —  that  sets  about  his 
shoulders.  Then  the  helmet  fits  on  that 
with  segmental  neck-rings,  and  screws  hard 
down  with  a  quarter-turn  to  a  catch.  Aye, 
there's  a  catch  to  snap  it  home.  And  where 
is  that  catch  ?  Why,  at  the  back  !  No 
diver  was  ever  intended  to  take  off  his  own 
helmet." 

We  could  only  blink  at  him  dumbly. 

'"'  Albro  couldn't  reach  it.  Of  course,  if 
he  should  manage  to  rip  away  the  cloth 
from  the  eyelets,  he'd  be  all  right— he'd 
simply  shift  the  whole  upper  works.  But 
them  eyelets,  now,  they  lock  down  all 
around  with  thumb-screws  through  a  vul- 
canised collar." 

"  The  glass  ?  " 

Peters  thrust  the  packet  at  him. 

"  What  does  he  say  himself  ?  There's 
only  one  removable  glass  to  a  helmet, 
and  that's  in  front  —  an  inch  thick  and 
screws  tight  in  a  gunmetal  socket.  And, 
worse,  it's  guarded  with  a  gridiron  of  bars 
— same  as  the  two  side-glasses,  which  are 
fixed.  He  wants  to  break  it,  but  he  can't. 
He  wants  to  unscrew  it,  but  he  can't.  Do 
you  see  him — by  Joe  ! — do  you  see  him 
a-twistin'  and  a-fightin'  for  his  life  in  there, 
with  only  one  good  arm  ?  " 

"  Why,"  cried  Jeckol,  in  sudden  appalled 
perception,  "  he  couldn't  even  eat  !  He's 
starving  inside  that  suit !  " 

"  Starving  ?  "  echoed  Bartlet  from  colour- 
less lips.  "  Heavens,  if  that  was  all ! 
He's  dying  of  thirst  by  the  inches  !  " 

I  do  not  know  how  it  struck  Jeckol,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  blackness  came  in 
upon  the  sun. 

"  Go  on,"  urged  Bartlet,  "  go  on  !  " 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  go  on.    Peters 
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found  whole  pages  of  the  Book  impossible 
to  decipher.  At  places  it  lapsed  to  a  mere 
jumble  of  sprawling  characters.  Again  the 
soft  lead  was  hopelessly  blurred  over,  where 
the  pages  had  been  often  thumbed  or, 
perhaps,  crumpled  and  thrown  aside.  He 
ruffled  them  hastily,  and  we  hung  upon  his 
search. 

"...  uneasy  god.  They  got  me  tied  up 
now  to  keep  me  safe  .  .  .  (words  missing) 
.  .  .  joke,  to  pass  out  here  like  a  rat  under  a 
bell- jar.    Not  me.    I  don't  mean  to." 

Curious.  When  Peters  resumed  the  thread, 
when  he  read  that  eloquent  line,  those  of 
us  who  had  known  Jim  Albro  exchanged 
glances  and  nodded  solemnly  at  one  another 
with  an  indefinable  thrill.  For  this  was  the 
man's  real  triumph — and  we  felt  it  then, 
regardless  of  the  outcome — that  alone, 
beyond  any  conceivable  aid  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  speechless,  helpless,  at  the 
end  of  all  those  amiable  arts  which  had  given 
him  his  way  so  often  with  men  and  devils, 
Jim  Albro  was  still  the  same  Jirn  Albro 
"  that  you  couldn't  keep  down." 

His  body  was  consuming  and  shrivelling 
with  its  own  heat.  He  had  to  scheme  for 
each  scant  breath  he  drew,  spreading  the 
dress  and  collapsing  it  at  short  intervals  to 
renew  the  foul  air.  He  had  to  view  the 
tempting  tribute  laid  out  before  the  altar, 
juicy  mangoes  and  figs  and  sugar-cane, 
wild  berries  and  young  drinking  coco-nuts, 
freshly  opened,  with  the  new,  cool  milk 
frothing  up  at  the  brim.  He  had  to  receive 
the  homage  of  a  people,  and  to  count  by 
the  wheeling  sun  how  many  hours  of  tor- 
ment were  left  him.  Worse  than  all,  he  had 
to  withstand  the  pitiless  irony  of  it,  the 
derisive  grin  of  Fate  that  drives  men  mad. 
He  did  these  things,  and  he  would  not  yield. 
He  did  not  mean  to.  And  lest  you  should 
think  the  phrase  a  mere  flourish,  observe 
the  testimony  of  the  Book. 

The  tribes  flocked  in  that  second  day  to 
do  him  honour.  There  was  a  great  gathering 
in  the  square.  Some  vivid  pantomime  was 
displayed  before  the  high  seat.  Some 
unusual  rites  were  enacted  before  the 
temple,  when  the  bamboo  pipes  and  drums 
were  going  and  the  doctors  wore  their  ver- 
milion mop  wigs  and  masks  of  ceremony, 
and  chains  of  naked  dancers  were  stamping 
and  circling  to  the  chant.  Jim  Albro 
watched  and  noted  it  all  behind  his  solid 
inch  of  plate  glass,  not  passively,  not  in- 
differently, but  with  close  attention  and  the 
very  liveliest  interest.  Aye,  this  god  took 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people  ! 


Heaven  knows  what  he  saw  in  the  Papuans 
of  Barange.  By  all  accounts  they  are  a 
plum-black  race  of  rather  superior  ferocity, 
six  feet  is  their  medium  stature,  and  their 
favourite  dish  a  human  ear,  nicely  broiled. 
So  the  old  traders  report,  and  never  an 
explorer  has  improved  the  description.  It 
required  someone  who  could  sit  down  among 
them  without  losing  his  head — quite  literally 
— to  learn  more.  Albro  filled  the  bill.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit.  And  while 
he  s.at  he  busied  himself  with  the  thoughts 
that  have  made  the  strangest  and  the 
blindest  reading  in  the  diary. 

"  A  prime  lot  of  raw  material.  Why  (do  ?) 
people  always  lie  about  niggers  ?  Unspoiled 
.  .  .  (part  illegible)  .  .  .the  makings.  Their 
orators  told  me  in  dumb  show  .  .  .  (words 
missing)  .  .  .  behind  the  hills  .  .  .  (lines  miss- 
ing) .  .  .  Wonderful !  " 

Wonderful,  he  says.  Wonderful  what  ? 
Chances,  perhaps,  opportunities,  possi- 
bilities. Certainly  nobody  else  ever  had 
such  as  lay  before  Jim  Albro  if  he  could 
have  won  free  to  take  them,  as  a  conqueror, 
as  a  god.  Was  he  dreaming  even  then  of 
empire  ?  Had  he  had  a  glimpse  into  the 
meaning  of  Papua  that  struck  fire  to  his 
roving  and  restless  soul  ?  Had  he  fallen 
enamoured  of  the  sphinx,  and  had  she 
drawn  the  veil  for  him  l  It  may  be.  The 
fact  stands  that,  fevered  and  tortured  as 
he  was,  burning  with  thirst  and  pain,  he 
discovered  something  capable  of  rousing 
that  cry  from  him.  We  hear  the  cry,  and 
that  is  all  we  hear — very  nearly. 

"  I  could  do  it.  Am  going  to  trust  old 
Gum- eye  ..." 

Peters  looked  up  from  the  last  page. 

"  Well  1  "  said  Jeckol  impatiently. 

"  That's  the  end,"  announced  Peters. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  breathless  group  of 
us  had  been  expecting.  Possibly  the  first- 
hand memoir  of  a  miracle  would  have 
satisfied  us,  or  the  harrowing  confessions  and 
last  wishes  of  the  moribund.  But  so  natural 
and  unfanciful  a  thing  as  a  full-stop  to  the 
tension  left  us  stupefied.  We  felt  aggrieved, 
too,  as  if  the  author  should  have  postponed 
his  business  long  enough  to  let  us  know 
whether  he  was  dead  or  not. 

"  It  can't  be  !  "  cried  Jeckol,  all  abroad. 
'*  How  could  it  end  there  ?  What  happened 
to  him  1    Where  is  he  ?  " 

Peters  swung  his  gaze  around  the  vacant 
clearing  and  the  impenetrable  palisade  of 
the  forest. 

"  This  was  written  three  months  ago, 
remember,"  he  said. 
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"  But  he  had  a  plan,"  insisted  Jeckol. 
"  He  surely  had  a  plan.  He  says  he  was 
going  to  do  something.  He'd  found  a 
friend  he  could  trust.    What  next  ?  " 

"The  friend  must  ha'  failed  him." 

Cap'n  Bartlet  shook  himself  like  one 
awaking. 

"  No  friend  would  have  failed  him,"  he 
said  deliberately.  "  And — you're  forgetting 
that  ship-boy  again." 

Once  more,  with  a  rattled  oath,  Peters 
pounced  on  the  unfortunate  Kakwe  quail- 
ing beside  him.  Once  more  he  brought  to 
bear  the  persuasion  he  best  knew  how  to 
use,  and  once  more  the  black  boy  submitted 
wholly  and  showed.  He  had  nothing  to  tell. 
He  could  throw  no  light  on  events.  But  he 
had  seen  from  the  trees  where  the  "  white 
fella  mahrster  him  diver"  forgathered  with 
all  the  fiends  of  the  pit,  whereat  he  was  "  1  oo 
much  fright,"  and  he  showed  us  this  time 
up  the  platform  of  the  identical  wide- 
thatched  house  by  which  we  had  been 
standing.  We  crept  in  through  the  low 
entrance  and  across  a  floor  of  sagging 
bamboo  mats,  and  found  ourselves  before  a 
curtain  of  pandanus  that  hung  midway. 
We  were  long  past  astonishment,  but 
Jeckol,  arresting  a  gesture,  dropped  his 
hand. 

"  I  daren't,"  he  whimpered. 

It  was  Bartlet  who  put  the  curtain 
aside, 

And  there,  in  the  twilight  of  the  place, 
we  saw  the  god  as  he  had  appeared  in  his 
recent  earthly  phase.  His  great  copper  head 
gleamed  at  the  back  of  a  shallow  niche, 
made  fast  against  the  wall.  The  muffled, 
stiff  clumsiness  of  his  diving-dress  revealed 
a  heroic  figure,  still  disposed  in  the  attitude 
of  a  sitting  Buddha,  with  the  leaden-soled 
diving  shoes  thrust  out  by  either  knee.  His 
single  huge  eye  glared  down  at  us  balefully 


from  over  the  altar  as  we  stood,  over- 
whelmed in  the  presence. 

"  And  so  he  did — pass  out,"  said  Jackol. 

Something  had  caught  the  quick  eye  of 
Peters.  Horrified,  we  saw  him  step  forward 
and  lay  a  vigorous  and  sacrilegious  hold  on 
that  high  divinity,  saw  the  shape  start  and 
tremble  as  with  life,  saw  it  shake  and  flutter 
like  a  bundle  of  rags  in  the  wind,  and  flap — 
emptily. 

''  Yes,"  said  Peters.  "  He's  passed  out, 
right  enough.  Leastways,  from  here.  Passed 
out  and  on.  And  quite  easy,  too.  Look  at 
these  slits — would  you  %  " 

The  diving-suit  had  been  laid  open  like 
a  stripped  pelt  with  long  cuts  of  a  keen  blade, 
one  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  one  across 
the  shoulders,  and  others  connected  along 
the  inside  of  each  limb  to  the  wrists  and 
ankles. 

"  Gone  !  " 

"  Gone,"  confirmed  Peters.  "  Whether 
the  niggers  dug  him  from  it  piece  by  piece 
like  the  kernel  from  a  nut,  or  whether  that 
friend  of  his  helped  him  to  shed  complete — 
you  can  take  your  choice.  In  either  case, 
he's  gone— and  gone  this  time  to  stay." 

"  There's  no — no  blood,"  gasped  Jeckol, 
"  anyhow  !  " 

Cap'n  Bartlet  had  removed  his  hat  to 
polish  his  shiny  forehead  with  the  colourful 
kerchief,  and  he  was  looking  out  of  the  door 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  far  blue 
and  nameless  mountains  of  Papua  with  an 
eye  at  peace. 

"  You  could  always  bank  on  the  luck  of 
James  O'Shaughnessy  Albro,"  he  said 
simply.    "  I  knew  he  was  alive." 

But  Jeckol  was  still  reeling. 

"  I  sha'n't  write  this  yarn,"  he  assured 
us  earnestly.  "  It's  too — it's  too — and, 
besides,  there's  no  end  to  it." 

"  Hie  finis  fandi  !  "  suggested  Peters. 
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TllHE    spring   twilight,  filtered    through 

I  the  muslin-shrouded  window  of  the 
parlour,  gave  them  all  the  light  they 
wanted.  He  had  both  hands  upon  her 
shoulders  and  was  gazing  down  into  her 
eyes,  shining  with  a  new  light.  Both  hearts 
were  beating  quickly.  Red-gold  hair,  dee}) 
violet  eyes,  little  oval  face  with  the  up- 
tilted  chin,  he  wanted  no  great  light  for 
these.  In  the  twilight  it  was  as  clear 
to  him  as  in  broadest  day,  or  in  darkness — 
the  beautiful  small  girl's  face  that  had 
made  so  great  a  difference  in  his  life.  And 
she,  looking  up,  was  shy]y  glad  of  the  half- 
light.  This  big  good-looking  boy  was  hers, 
and  her  heart  sang. 

"  It's  just  wonderful,"  he  said. 

"  Wonderful  !  "  she  echoed. 

'"  I  thought,"  he  laughed,  "  but  I  was 
not  sure.  I  used  to  have  awful  fears  that 
perhaps " 

"  Stupid  boy  !  " 

"  Yes,  that's  all  right  now.  It's  all  jolly 
and  sweet  and  comfy.  But,  after  all,  there 
are  so  many  chaps  in  the  world.  And  that 
I  should  be  the  one  !     It  seemed  too  good 

to   believe  until   I  knew.     Now "     He 

stooped  quickly  and  kissed  her  lips.  "  I've 
had  luck  all  my  life,"  he  added,  "  and  this 
is  the  crown  of  it  all." 

They  sat  talking — he  held  her  hand- 
uttering  short  half  sentences,  examining 
their  new-found  joy,  tasting  it,  delighting 
in  it,  using  the  same  old  foolish  .formulae 
with  the  zest  that,  thank  God,  is  ever  new 
and  never  stales. 

Then  quite  suddenly  she  remembered 
Frank's  father,  the  self-important,  middle- 
aged  head  of  the  great  boot  factory  that 
was  Marston's  chief  industry ;  a  hard,  self- 
made,  ambitious  man.  She  knew  his 
reputation  in  Marston.  The  town  hummed 
with  stories  about  him,  his  keenness,  his 


meanness,  his  way  of  handling  men,  his 
pushing,  shouldering  manner.  He  was  a 
great  figure  in  the  little  town.  How  would 
fie  welcome  her  ?  Even  in  the  twilight  the 
little  parlour  emphasised  her  poverty.  She 
could  see  the  square  shadow  of  the  card 
that  hung  in  the  window  :  "  Miss  Med  hurst. 
Typewriting.    Lessons  Given." 

"  What  will  Sir  Thomas  say  ?  "  she  asked. 
Framed  in  words,  the  question  was  more 
formidable.  What  could  he  say  but  storm 
and  sweep  the  suggestion  aside  %  Her 
heart  stilled  at  the  thought,  grew  heavy, 
cold.  So  much  to  give  up  1  All  her  life  she 
had  been  making  sacrifices. 

"  The  guv'nor  ?  "  Frank  smiled  at  her. 
"  He'll  do  the  heavy  father  at  first,  of  course. 
Bluster  and  '  I  always  hoped  you'd  do 
better,  my  lad.'  As  though  it  were  possible  !  " 
He  broke  off  to  kiss  her  fingers.  "  But  he'll 
come  round.  I  always  get  my  own  way. 
It's  an  advantage  being  an  only  child." 

"  Oh,  Frank,  if  it  should  be  all  a  mistake 
— a  mistake  my  loving  you,  a  mistake  your 
loving  me  !  If  it  should  bring  you  harm  ! 
If  it  should  be  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between 
your  fai  her  and  you  !  I  am  afraid,  Frank. 
I  seem  like  a  child  in  the  dark.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  end  it  now  ?  "  Her  voice 
quivered  over  her  offer  of  self-sacrifice. 

"  That  is  all  nonsense,"  he  declared* 
masterfully.  He  came  behind  her  chair 
and  tilted  back  her  head  until  he  could 
reach  over  and  kiss  her  lips.  "  There  is  no 
going  back  now.  Unless  you  have  made  a 
mistake  and  have  found  out  that  you  do 
not  care  !  "    He  laughed  happily. 

"  Oh,  Frank  !  "  she  murmured.  It  was 
a  very  convincing  murmur. 

"  Of  course  you  haven't.  You  know  that 
you  care  enormously,  almost  half  as  much 
as  I  do.  Don't  you  worry  your  pretty  head. 
I  shall  manage  the  guv'nor  all  right.   When 
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he  sees  how  much  it  matters  to  me,  he  is 
bound  to  give  way.  Why,  he'd  give  me  his 
head,  if  he  could,  dear  old  chap  I  But,  Vi, 
I  ought  to  speak  to  your  father." 

"  My  dear  " — you  cannot  imagine  how 
caressing  that  endearment  sounded  upon 
her  pretty  lips  ;  Frank  had  to  stoop  again 
and  interrupt  her — "what  is  the  use  % 
Dad  wouldn't  understand.  He  is  living  in 
another  world — he  has  no  interest  outside 
that  shed  at  the  back  he  calls  his  workshop. 
I  don't  think  he  realises  that  there  is  any- 
thing beyond.  He  listens  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  but  he  takes  no  notice.  His  eyes  are 
vacant ;  you  can  see  that  his  mind  is  always 
on  the  work  he  is  doing.  Poor  old  dad  !  " 
She  sighed,  and,  rising,  lit  a  lamp  and 
pulled  down  the  blind.  The  little  room 
leapt  into  ugly  prominence — the  little  room 
so  well  kept  and  so  little  deserving  of  the 
care  bestowed.  Frank,  glancing  round, 
thought  of  the  surroundings  he  would  give 
her,  and  smiled  happily. 

As  Violet  busied  herself,  a  heavy  step 
sounded  in  the  narrow  passage  outside. 
The  door  was  pushed  open  roughly  and  a 
man  entered.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt  and 
stooped.  He  was  without  his  jacket,  and 
his  uncollared  shirt  was  open  at  the  throat. 
His  long,  lean,  nervous  hands  were  stained, 
and  the  nails  were  blunt  and  square.  The 
thick  mat  of  longish  unkempt  hair  was  iron- 
grey,  and  from  underneath  deeply-set  dark 
eyes  peered  out,  burning  with  a  fierce 
inward  light.  Strange  eyes  they  were,  for 
with  all  their  fire  they  were  unnoticing. 

"  Oil,  Violet,"  he  said.  His  voice  was 
the  voice  of  a  sleep-walker,  low,  toneless, 
rather  harsh.  "  The  lamp  is  burning  low, 
and  this  can  is  empty." 

Violet  went  up  to  him  without  a  word, 
took  the  empty  can,  and  hurried  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  Mr.  Medhurst "  Frank  commenced, 

but  the  man,  without  a  glance  in  his 
direction,  followed  his  daughter  with  eager 
footsteps  that  seemed  to  push  rather  than 
shuffle. 

Presently  Violet  returned. 

"  You  saw,  dear  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  doubt 
whether  he  knew  you  were  here.  Nothing 
outside  his  work-shed  is  real  to  him  in  these 
moods."  She  sighed  again.  "  I  wish  he 
would  give  up  trying." 

"  He — he  is  working  on  some  invention  ?  " 
Frank  knew  this  hazily.  Medhurst  was 
rather  a  character  in  Marston.  The  majority 
of  the  townsfolk  called  him  "  Mad  Med- 
hurst."   He  had  been  an  engineer  in  the  big 


boot  works,  but  had  quarrelled  with  Frank's 
father — a  quarrel  which  had  resulted  in 
summary  dismissal.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Medhurst  followed.  For  a  few  years  Med- 
hurst had  drifted  from  one  engagement  to 
another.  He  was  a  clever  enough  workman, 
but  from  time  to  time  he  would  absent 
himself  from  his  employment  quite  suddenly. 
Those  absences  were  spent  in  wrestling 
with  ideas  that  never  fructified.  Two  years 
before  an  uncle,  dying,  left  him  a  small  income 
— a  little  more  than  a  hundred  a  year — 
since  when  he  had  made  fewer  attempts 
at  employment,  and  had  kept  it,  when 
obtained,  for  less  and  less  time. 

"  Yes,  it  never  comes  to  anything.  He 
spends  so  much,  too, on  toolsand  materials." 
She  smiled  rather  sadly  at  Frank.  "  I 
would  not  grudge  that,  if  he  were  happy, 
Frank.  But  you  saw  him.  He  looks — like 
the  shell  of  a  man.  He  is  dead,  away  from 
his  invention.  He  wears  himself  out  body 
and  brain.  He  does  with  so  little  sleep  that 
I  am  frightened,  and  he  grudges  the  time 
for  meals.  And  then  there  comes  a  day 
when  he  realises  that  he  has  been  working 
for  nothing — that  all  his  hopes  have  been 
false.  It  is  terrible  then.  He  is  no  longer 
dead,  but  alive  to  all  the  torments  of  lost 
hope  and  remorse  for  my  sake.  Poor,  poor 
old  dad  !  " 

Frank  broached  the  subject  of  his  engage- 
ment the  very  next  morning.  He  chose, 
as  he  thought,  a  propitious  moment.  Sir 
Thomas,  breakfasted  and  beaming  over  an 
evidently  satisfactory  post,  had  given 
pointed  criticism  on  the  latest  enormity 
of  the  Government,  and  Frank  had  diplo- 
matically hummed  assent.  But,  however 
propitious  the  chosen  moment,  the  result 
was  disastrous. 

"  Engaged  ?  You  ?  To  a  penniless 
nobody  ?  Absurd  !  I  have  other  plans 
for  you." 

"  That  makes  no  difference,  sir,"  Frank 
replied  firmly.  "  I  have  chosen.  If  you 
would  only  see  Violet " 

"  T'he  daughter  of  a  discharged  servant  ! 
You'd  like  me  to  crave  the  honour  of  an 
alliance  for  my  son,  I  suppose?  I  won't 
hear  of  it.  That's  an  end  to  it.  There's  no 
more  to  be  said.  Be  reasonable,  Frank." 
""I  am,  sir.   It  is  you  who  are  not." 

"  Fudge  !  You  are  not  the  first  young 
ass  to  be  caught  by  a  clever,  designing 
pauper.  You'll  thank  me  later.  Why, 
the  father  drinks,  I  believe." 

"  That  is  a  lie  !  "  Frank  faced  his  father' 
with  a  flushed  face. 
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"  I  won't  have  that  language  from  you, 
sir  !  "Sir  Thomas  thundered.  "  But  whether 
he  drinks,  or  whether  he  doesn't,  is  beside 
the  question.  I  won't  listen  to  your  absurd 
proposition.  That's  final.  I  haven't  built 
up  a  huge  business,  a  fine  business,  for  you, 
to  have  you  marrying  a  nobody,  a  workgirl, 
a  worthless " 

"  I  warn  you,  father,  I  will  not  listen  to 
you  unless  you  speak  respectfully  of  the 
woman  I  love." 

"  Respectfully  !  Pshaw  !  A  girl  I  send 
odd  jobs  of  typing  to  !  " 

"  The  woman  I  am  going  to  marry." 
Frank  spoke  more  quietly,  but  his  blue 
eyes  had  hardened.  For  a  moment  Sir 
Thomas  was  on  the  verge  of  a  furious  out- 
burst. The  veins  of  his  neck  swelled,  his 
face  was  suffused,  his  eyes  glared.  With  a 
risible  effort  he  regained  command  of 
himself. 

"  Look  here,  Frank,  let  us  talk  this  thing- 
over  quietly.  No,  not  a  word  from  you  yet. 
I  have  been  a  good  father  to  you.  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  you.  I  have  worked 
hard — confoundedly  hard — I  have  slaved, 
actually  slaved,  to  build  up  a  big  concern 
for  you.  You  have  had  all  the  advantages 
of  money — education,  travel,  everything. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  wish  of  yours  I 
have  not  gratified " 

"  Only  this — the  most  important  of  my 
life,"  Frank  broke  in. 

"  Don't,  Frank  !  I  am  trying  to — to  put 
things  as  calmly  as  I  can.  .  .  .  Look  at  me. 
I  have  a  position  here  in  Marston.  I  am 
Marston,  more  or  less.  Well,  I've  done  all 
that  myself.  And  I'm  hanged  if  I've  done 
it  for  you  to  hand  over  everything  to  a 
beggar  girl " 

"  I  warn  you,  sir  !  "  Frank  exclaimed. 

"  Be  silent !  I  hoped  you'd  marry  a 
lady." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  Frank  replied  quietly. 

"  That  girl — a  typewriting  girl — a  work- 
girl  !  "    His  contempt  was  bitter. 

"  A  lady,  sir." 

"  You  fool — you  bemused  fool  !  You 
are  enough  to  make  me  lose  my  temper. 
Look  here,  they've  made  me  a  knight. 
I'll  be  a  baronet  in  a  couple  of  years,  you 
see.  That's  a  little  to  hand  on,  Frank. 
You've  got  to  think  of  that.  I've  made  you 
fit  for  any  society.  I  want  you  to — to  marry 
into  the  right  sort  of  family.  I — I  am  proud 
of  you.  I  want  to  see  you  climb  higher 
than  I  have,  and  I  haven't  done  so  bad." 

"  I  aim  at  the  best  in  life,  and  that,  I 
take  it,  is  to  be  happy,"  Frank  said. 


"  Happy  !  "  Sir  Thomas  snorted.  "  Nice 
sort  of  happiness  you  are  contemplating  ! 
You'd  be  ashamed  of  her  in  a  couple  of 
years." 

"  Never  !  "  Frank  declared. 

"  I  know.  I've  seen  it  happen.  Over  and 
over  again.  A  pretty  face,  and  a  weight  all 
your  life  dragging  you  down.  That's  the 
size  of  it.  Who  is  his  wife  ?  That  typewriter 
girl,  daughter  of  old  Mad  Medhurst.  Then 
they'd' snigger.  You  know  the  sort  of  caddie 
that  goes  on.  Then  you're  out  of  the  hunt. 
You  could-  carry  on  the  business,  yes — if 
you  had  it.  Mind  you  that,  Frank,  if  you 
had  it.  But  you'd  go  no  higher.  With  the 
right  sort  of  wife,  right  sort  of  family  con- 
nection to  give  you  a  proper  footing,  you'd 
go  far." 

"  I  have  no  ambition  that  way,"  Frank 
replied.  "  I  am  content  to  follow  in  your 
footsteps,  father.  The  business  is  good 
enough  for  me." 

':  I  dare  say."  Sir  Thomas  pulled  at  his 
collar  as  though  it  had  grown  suddenly 
tight.    "If  you  had  it." 

c*  What  exactly  do  you  mean,  father  ?  ' 
Frank  had  grown  pale,  but  a  fighting  light 
had  come  into  his  blue  eyes. 

"  Say  you  are  not  in  earnest,  Frank  ! 
It  is  the  ruin  of  all  my  hopes  and  ambitions 
for  you." 

"  I  am  in  earnest."  The  son  spoke  steadily. 

"  You  choose  this  designing  girl  in  pre- 
ference to  me — the  father  who  has  slaved 
.for  you  ?  " 

"  If  it  comes  to  a  choice  " — his  head  went 
up  and  his  jaw  grew  squarer — "  I  choose 
the  woman  I  love." 

"  You  owe  something  to  me." 

"  More  to  her,  sir.  I  have  gained  her 
love." 

il  That's  easy  with  my  bank-book  !  "  Sir 
Thomas  scoffed. 

"  I  have  gained  her  love,"  Frank  repeated. 
'I  owe  it  to  her  and  to  the  love  she  has 
given  to  me  to  be  faithful." 

'*  Then  be  faithful  " — the  storm  burst — 
uin  a  garret  !  Go  and  live  in  the  gutter ! 
.  Try  how  life  is  from  her  standpoint.  Starve  ! 
You  shall  have  no  money  of  mine.  I  did 
not  make  my  money  in  order  to  pamper 
paupers  !  You're  no  son  of  mine — I've  done 
with  you  !  That's  final.  Get  out !  "  He 
turned  and  stumped  furiously  to  the  door. 

"  I  will,"  Frank  answered.  He  stood 
motionless  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  empty 
room.  He  had  not  been  prepared  for  this. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  finality  of  his 
father's   decision.      He   knew   him  for   an 
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obstinate  man,  although  hitherto  that  side 
of  his  character  had  not  been  shown  to 
him.  Now  he  recognised  that  it  had  been 
shown,  and  shown  very  clearly.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  his  father  would  hold  fast 
to  his  resolution.  Frank's  square,  determined 
jaw  came  into  prominence.  He  was  obstinate, 
too.  He  was  firm,  too,  when  there  was  any- 
thing worth  the  effort.  And  Violet  was 
worth  it — by  Heaven,  she  was  ! 

He  went  straight  to  the  little  mean  house 
of  the  Medhursts  and  told  Violet  his  father's 
attitude,  smoothing  nothing.  He  was  wrong, 
he  owned,  when  he  said  he  would  cajole 
Sir  Thomas.  In  such  a  mood  his  father  was 
unreasonable.  Violet  lifted  a  white  face  to 
him. 

"  Then  we  must  part,  Frank,"  she  said 
bravely.  "  I  can't  bring  poverty  to  the  man 
I  love." 

"  Part  !  "  He  pulled  her  roughly  to  him. 
"  That's  impossible.  You  are  you.  You  are 
necessary  to  me." 

"  But  poverty,  Frank  ?  " 

"  Which  would  you  choose  if  our  positions 
were  reversed  ?  Don't  answer.  I  know. 
You'd  come  to  me.  I  am  conceited  enough 
to  know  that,  generous  enough  to  believe 
in  the  strength  of .  your  love.  You  see  ? 
Well,  think  that  I  am  —  not  so  much 
meaner  than  you." 

"  Frank,  I  did  not  think  for  one 
moment " 

"  Of  course  you  didn't.  Women  don't 
think.  They  just  jump  at  any  idea  of 
sacrificing  themselves  for  the  one  they  love, 
and  never  question  whether  the  sacrifice 
is  acceptable.  Yoi  know  what  life  for  you 
would  be  without  me.  Well,  without  you 
it  would  be  even  worse  for  me." 

"  It  couldn't,  Frank."  He  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  on  her  quivering  lips. 

"  That's  settled.  It  won't  be  the  life  I 
hoped  for  you,  but  I'll  make  a  home.  I 
have  no  fear  of  that.  I  can  work.  I  have  an 
education  of  sorts,  and  I  have  some  of  the 
old  man's  grit.  You  won't  mind  roughing  it 
at  first  ?  " 

"  With  you  ?  "  she  asked  reproachfully, 
and  he  kissed  her  again. 

"  It  will  be  rather  great,  little  girl,  working 
together,  sharing  the  rough,  making  our 
home  in  partnership,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  fear,  no  misgiving.  You— 
you  are  so  clever." 

He  laughed.  You  may  not  believe  the 
flattery,  but  it  is  sweet  on  the  lips  of  the 
one  woman  in  your  life. 

"  The  only  evidence,   so  far,   is  that   J 


have  won  the  dearest  girl  in  all  the  world. 
But  I'll  make  good."  His  eyes  looked  out 
resolutely,  challenging  the  world.  "  I  can't 
fail  fighting  for  you." 

That  day  Frank  moved  out  of  the  big 
house  and  took  rooms  in  the  lower  end  of 
Marston.  Sir  Thomas  frowned  when  he 
heard.  "  Obstinate  young  devil  !  "  he 
muttered.  "  But  he'll  soon  come  whining 
home." 


"  '  My  father  does  not  approve.     1  have  left  his  house. 
We  have  quarrelled.'"     ' 

Curiously  enough,  he  believed  it.  Ob- 
stinate fathers  rarely  think  they  may  have 
bequeathed   their   firmness   to   their   sons. 
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Besides,  Frank  had  been  reared  in  luxury. 
That  is  unfitting  for  a  struggle. 
Three    weeks    later    Frank    obtained    a 


{ '  Then  you  arc  a  pauper  ! 


'      He   flung  out  the  taunt  despite  Violet' 
hurt  crv." 


situation  as  secretary  to  a  motor-ear  manu- 
facturer, the  father  of  a  college  friend. 
The  works  were  at  Borston,  a  town  twenty 


miles  away.    That  evening  he  urged  Violet 
to  marry  Lim  at  once. 

te  It's  only  a  hundred  and  fifty/'  he  told 
her,  "  but  I  shall  get  an 
insight  into  the  trade.  I'll 
get  on.  I  am  sure  of  that." 
He  was  full  of  confidence. 
"  But  in  the  meantime  we 
can  manage  on  that  salary, 
surely  ?  " 

"  It's  not  the  money, 
Frank,"  she  objected. 
''  It's  dad.  He  is  really 
helpless — like  a  child — in 
these  moods.  Without  the 
little  I  earn,  even  this 
house  could  not  go  on." 

"  You  must  speak  to 
him,  Vi  dearest,"  he  said. 
''  He  can  earn  enough  at 
his  trade  to  keep  himself. 
You  must  make  him  see 
reason.  He  is  only  fritter- 
ing away  money  and  time 
with  his  experiments." 

"  Not  yet,  Frank."  She 
made  a  brave  attempt  at 
a  smile.  "He  cannot 
understand  anything  when 
he  is  in  his  present  state. 
All  his  brain  and,  I  some- 
times think,  his  soul  also 
are  in  his  workroom.  He 
knows  nothing,  sees 
nothing,  understands 
nothing  outside.  Don't 
think  I  do  not  want  to 
come,  Frank."  Her  voice 
broke  a  little.  "It  is 
terrible  being  torn  between 
the  two  men  I  love,  but 
dad  is  a  legacy  from 
mother." 

"  It  will  be  so  lonely. 
Don't  let  it  run  on  too 
long,  Vi."  His  voice  was 
almost  irresistibly 
appealing. 

"  Won't  it  be  lonely  for 
me  ?  "  she  asked.  "  It  is 
always  worse  for  the 
woman,  Frank." 

Heavy  footsteps  came 
hurrying  down  the  passage, 
and  the  door  was  burst 
open.  Mad  Medhurst 
shouldered  into  the  room,  his  eyes  blazing, 
his  hair  ruffled,  his  head  thrown  back.  One 
hand  clutched  at  his  open  shirt. 
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"  I've  done  it !  "  he  cried.  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
I've  done  it !  It's  come  at  last,  Vi !  It's 
fortune,  fortune,  fortune  !  Oh,  my  girl  ! 
Mine — the  work  of  my  life,  of  my  heart 
and  soul  and  brain  and  hands  !  It  will 
revolutionise — it  is  wonderful  !  " 

Violet  ran  to  him,  a  little  frightened, 
with  a  cry  of  "  Dad  !  "  and  he  gathered 
her  to  his  heart. 

"No  more  poverty,  no  more  grinding, 
soul-destroying  poverty  !     Silks  and  satins 

for  you,  Vi,  and  motor-cars  and Oh, 

Heavens,  to  have  come  at  last,  to  taste 
success  before — .before  the  worms  have 
me  !  ...  All  for  you,  Vi,  all  for  you.!  " 
He  fondled  her  hair,  stooped  and  kissed  her 
head,  stroked  her  cheek,  and  laughed  while 
the  tears  rolled  down  the  furrows  of  his 
cheeks.  Then,  staring  out  over  the  little 
head  upon  his  breast  in  the  new  pride  of 
success,  for  the  first  time  he  was  aware  of 
the  presence  of  Frank. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  he  demanded. 
He  was  a  man  awakened  out  of  a  long  trance. 

"He  is  Frank,  dad,  the  man  I  am  going 
to  marry,"  Violet  said. 

"  The  man Your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Frank  Belton." 

Mad  Medhurst  stiffened  perceptibly. 
Hard  lines  showed  about  his  mouth. 

"  Sir  Thomas  will  call  upon  me  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  My  father  does  not  approve,"  Frank 
replied.  "  I  have  left  his  house.  We  have 
quarrelled." 

"  Then  you  are  a  pauper  !  "  He  flung 
out  the  taunt  despite  Violet's  hurt  cry. 

"  More  or  less.    But  I  can  work." 

"  Ay,  you  can  work.  And  be  flung  out 
of  work  at  the  whim  of  your  employer. 
As  I  was.  And  your  wife  can  starve  her 
soul  and  die.  Mine  died.  You  are  a  pauper, 
as,  thank  God,  your  father  will  be !  .  .  . 
My  invention  spells  his  ruin.  Go  !  Violet 
is  not  for  you  !  " 

"  Dad,  I  love  him  !  "  She  tried  to  struggle 
from  her  father's  grasp  and  go  to  Frank, 
but  the  strong  arm  held  her  as  in  a  vice. 

"  The  money  I  shall  make  is  not  for  you.- 
Did  you  know,  I  wonder  ?  "  Suspicion 
crept  into  his  eyes.  "  Did  you  guess  at  my 
success,  and  come  here  like  a  thief  to  try 
and  steal  my  child  ?  " 

"  I  knew  nothing.  I  love  Violet.  I  would 
have  spoken  before " 

"  I  told  him — you  would  not  listen,  dad. 
You  were  so  busy.    Now " 

"  The  son  of  Sir  Thomas  !  Never!  I 
will  not  have  a  word.  Get  out  of  my  house  ! 


My  girl  is  for  your  betters,  pauper  !  "  He 
stormed,  shouting  them  down,  wild  in  his 
hatred  of  Sir  Thomas,  exultant  in  his  power 
to  ruin  his  enemy, 

"  You  are  blind  with  anger,"  Frank  said 
at  last.  He  had  controlled  himself  sternly  for 
the  sake  of  Violet.  She  was  still  held  by  her 
father,  her  face  white,  her  eyes  piteous. 
Fearing  her  collapse,  Frank  sought  to  end  the 
painful  scene.  "  I  am  going,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  useless  to  argue  with  you.  But — no  man, 
no  father  can  destroy  love.  I  shall  never 
surrender  Violet." 

Three  months  later  Sir  Thomas  faced 
Mad  Medhurst  in  the  latter' s  office,  newly 
taken,  in  the  High  Street  of  Marston. 
Medhurst's  invention  had  revolutionised 
the  bootmaking  machinery.  Already  a  big 
firm  of  engineers  was  turning  out  completed 
machines.  These  were  lent  to  factors  on  a 
royalty  basis.  Sir  Thomas,  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  invention,  had  been  one 
of  the  earliest  applicants.  His  request  had 
been  refused.  Eepeated  solicitation,  growing 
more  and  more  emphatic,  had  had  no  greater 
success.  In  desperation,  swallowing  his 
pride,  Sir  Thomas  had  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  his  enemy. 

"  My  final  word  is  '  No  '  !  "  He  gloated 
over  his  former  employer.  "  No  machine  of 
mine  for  you.  I  know,  and  you  know,  what 
that  means.  Without  my  machines  you 
cannot  compete.  Belton's  is  done,  is  out, 
is  finished.  You  flung  me  out  years  ago. 
You  had  no  mercy " 

"  You  would  not  obey  me." 

"  My  wife  died." 

"  You  cannot  lay  that  at  my  door.  I 
knew  nothing  of  her." 

"  You  did  not  care  !  "  Medhurst  shouted. 
';  She  was  ill.  Worry  at  my  dismissal 
aggravated  her  illness.  A  long  time  ago, 
but  I  have  a  long  memory,  Sir  Thomas. 
As  you  dealt  with  me  I  deal  with  you. 
You  sought  to  break  me— I  break  you  like 
this."  He  snapped  a  draughtsman's  pencil 
between  his  nervous  fingers  and  dropped 
the  pieces. 

Sir  Thomas  straightened  himself.  His 
lips  and  cheeks  were  grey,  but  he  pulled 
himself  together  in  the  face  of  defeat. 
They  stood  thus  a  moment  confronting  each 
other,  Medhurst  openly  exulting,  Sir  Thomas 
unbowed,  when  the  door  opened.  Frank 
Belton  entered  radiant. 

"  Father  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment. Then :  "So  much  the  better. 
Behold  me  the  happiest  of  men.  I  was 
married  to  Violet  this  morning  !  "  He  turned 
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to  Medhurst.  "  She  is  waiting  outside. 
She  wants  your  forgiveness,  sir.  Shall  I 
call  her  in  ?  " 

Medhurst  glared.  He  clenched  his  fist 
as  though  he  were  going  to  strike  Frank. 
The  veins  stood  out  on  his  lined  forehead. 

"  Never  !  Married  to  you  !  I  would  sooner 
have  seen  her  dead  !  She  is  no  longer  a 
daughter  of  mine  !  " 

Sir  Thomas,  newly  stung  while  his  defeat 
and  humiliation  were  yet  fresh,  turned  upon 
his  son. 

"  You  have  dared  !  I  disown  you  1  You 
have  chosen  your  own  way  in  defiance  of 
me  and  my  authority  ;  keep  to  it,  but  see 
that  it  never  crosses  mine  !  " 

Frank  looked  at  both  angry  men.  His 
good-humoured  face  saddened. 

"  We  have  both  appealed  to  you,"  he 
said,  "  over  and  over  again.  We  appeal  now 
for  the  last  time.  Violet  and  I  are  not 
children.  We  have  chosen  each  other 
because  love  would  not  be  denied.  We 
have  shown  you  this.  And  because  of  your 
ancient  quarrel  you  would  listen  to  no 
reason,  but  tried  to  wreck  our  lives.  That 
is  beyond  you. .  Hear  me  out — it  is  the  last 
time.  Don't  you  see  that  you  are  the 
losers  1  I  commence  no  lower  than  you  did, 
father,  and  Violet  will  know  no  greater 
hardships  than  she  has  always  borne  for 
you,  Mr.  Medhurst.  We  are  man  and  wife  ; 
nothing  can  alter  that  now,  thank  God  for 
it.  We  have  chosen  a  greater  thing  than 
wealth — happiness.  Our  lives  will  be  full ; 
yours  will  be  empty  ones.  We  may  have 
tsome  regret — that  is  natural — but  you  will 


each  have  loneliness  for  your  companion. 
Love  is  too  strong  to  be  checked  by  you. 
Love  is  too  strong  for  real  regret.  We  look 
forward — a  life  of  happiness  and,  if  God 
wills,  as  pray  He  may,  the  love  of  children. 
A  share  we  offer  you.  If  you  will  not  forgive, 
what  is  your  future,  what  is  your  outlook  ? 
Do  you  see  ?  I  am  strong.  I  can  work.  I 
can  build  up  a  home.  You  only  destroy 
yours.  Can't  you  realise  that  you  are  not 
necessary  to  us  ?  We  have  all  in  each 
other."  He  took  a  pace  forward  and  held 
out  his  hands.  "  Come  !  I  do  not  want  a 
single  cloud  on  such  a  happy  day.  You  may 
each  gain  a  child— do  not  each  lose  the 
only  one  you  have  !  " 

Medhurst,  glowering,  folded  his  arms 
and  said  "  Go  !  "  Sir  Thomas  turned  his 
back. 

"  Very  well !  "  Frank  cried,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  and  was  gone. 

They  listened  in  silence  to  his  footsteps. 
Peering  through  the  wire  blind,  they  saw 
him  join  his  newly-made  bride  and  tuck 
her  arm  in  his  and  lean  over  her. 

"  I  made  my  machine  for  her,"  Medhurst 
said  in  a  lowr  voice.   "  It  was  all  for  her." 

"  I  built  my  business  for  him."  Sir 
Thomas's  voice  was  also  low.  "  All  my 
hopes  were  anchored  in  him." 

'*'  '  You  are  not  necessary  to  us,'  he  said," 
Medhurst  muttered.  "  That's  true.  But 
she— little  Violet—" 

"  They  are  necessary  to  us"  Sir  Thomas 
completed.  He  looked  at  Medhurst,  and 
then  both  helped  to  throw  up  the  window. 

"  Frank  !    Violet !  "  they  called. 


THE    OBVIOUS    REASON. 


"Why  did  you  not  help  the  defendant  in  the  fight,  if  that's  the  case?" 

"  Because  at  the  time  I  didn't  know  which  of  'em  was  going  to  be  the  defendant ! " 
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THE    REALISTIC  TOUCH. 
Bit  T.    llodfftiuson. 

From  the  very  first  Phyllis  and  I  were  'agreed 
upon  one  thins*.  The  decoration  of  our  little 
nest  should  be  in  the  best  mode»n  manner. 
Not  for  us  a  higgledy-piggledy  collection  of 
presents  from  Margate  and  relics  of  our  re- 
lations' prowess  at  hoop-la.  We  were  going  to 
be  the  dernier  cri,  or,  as  you  would  say  in  your 
ters -J  Saxon  way,  t*e  ultimate  eJMeulation. 

It  was  n  t  an  easy  ideal  to  live  up  to,  for 
modern  decoration  seems  to  have  taken  the 
cinema  as  its  model — it  changes  its  programme 
twice  weekly — and  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  pace 
with  it,  even  though  we  did  take  four  papets 
that  specialise  in  such  articles  as  "How  to 
Make  a  Cosy  Corner  fr'uri  an  Empty  Purse." 

It  was  from  one  of  these  that  we  lately 
gleaned  the  interesting  fact  that  in  furniture 
fabrics  the  floral  design  has  had  its  day.  To 
be  really  smart,  one  'must  go  in  fdrfruir..  No 
longer  must  the  upholstering  of  your  armchairs 
suggest  a  bank  of  rose*  on  which,  fairest  fl  >wer 
of  them  all,  you  g  acefully  recline.  Now  it 
must  be  redolent  of  bananas,  or  Blenheim 
oranges,  or  the  s  reading  comfort  « f  ths 
cocoa-nut  >  aim,  inviti*  g  you  to  rest  and  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  tie  nuts. 
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Phyllis  was  on  the  new  idea  at  once,  for  we 
had  'had  no  decorative  change  since  we  sold  the 
grandfather's  clock  arid  boi  gh t  an  aeroplane 
propell  r.  "A  few  yards  of  cr<  tonne,"  she 
declared,  "  and  you  won't  know  the  old  home. 
What's  your  favourite  fruit?  " 

Of  course  I  said  asparagus  at  once.  It  is 
always  as  well  to  say  something  expensive  in 
such  circumstances.  'It  sounds  plutocratic, 
even  if  you  have  never  tast  d  it.  Thus  I  I  ave 
a  friend  whose  favourite  s  on^  is  ihe  diamond, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  time  he 
ever  acquired  any,  they  sent  him  to  Poitland 
to  s'dec  a  diff  » en t  stone.  I  was  thinking  of 
him  enviously — I  just  love  the  sea  air — when 
Phyllis  went  on — 

'*  I  can  gat  it  finished  in  time  for  my  birth- 
day, if  1  hurry."  And  u  ith  that  she  sallied  forth, 
acquired  the  necessary  material,  had  a  fruit 
salad  for  lunch  to  get  the  atmosphere,  and  set 
to  work. 

I  must  admit  that,  when  finished,  the  room 
quite  a!  tained  our  i<'eal  of  up-to-dateness.  The 
amount  o"'  fruit  displayed  4n  it  would  have 
driven  a  bigot,  d  vegetarian  to  relief  in  butcher's 
iu«  at.  From  the  curtains  to  the  new  chintz 
camisoles — I  am  well  versed  in  the  technical 
terms  employed  in  the  decorative  arts—for  the 


A    CHANGE    FOR    THE    BETTER. 


"  George,  dear,  I've  got  something  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

**  I'm  glad  of  that,  darling.    As  a  rule,  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  something  you  haven't  got.' 


A    FEATURE   OF  THE   PLACE. 

Lady  Toithtrt's  Hrxr>RET>  and  Second  Question  (as  she  points  to  a  chimney-stack):  Tell  me, 
juide.  what  is  that  trill  object  over  there?  .  in 

(;'uii>k  (wearily):  That,  madntti,  is  the  remains  of  an  old  English  well— the  land  having  sunk  all 
round  has  left  the  urickwork  standing. 
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chairs,  the  room  was  an  orgy  of  orchard 
produce.  But  it  is  not  with  its  finished 
state  that  I  am  concerned  here,  but  with  the 
transition  period. 

Despite  Phyllis' s  energy,  the  change  was  only 
in  course  of  being  made  when  I  got  home  on 
her  birthday.  There  had  been  much  sewing- 
beforehand,  and  now  the  chairs  were  having 
what  is,  I  believe,  called  a  try-on.  Norah,  of 
course,  was  helping.  I  say  of  course  because 
if  you  knew  Norah  you  would  not  expect  her 
to  be  doing  anything  else.  I  don't  know  whom 
she  gets  it  from.  I'm  sure  I  wasn't  like  it  as 
a  child.  Perhaps  Phyllis  was  helpful  as  an 
infant.  By  celebrating  her  mother's  birthday 
and  also  mine  almost  as  enthusiastically  as 
her  own,  Norah  does  her  best  to  make  up  for 
the  fact  that  she  has  only  had  four  all  told. 


SOME    QUESTIONS    CARRY    THEIR    OWN    ANSWERS. 


Neighbour:   Wot's  the  game,  Alf? 
Ai„f:    1'ii-king  up  mushrooms,  of  course, 
yer  see  for  yerself  ? 


Cawn't 


The  room,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  finished, 
but  enough  of  the  new  scheme  was  in  evidence 
for  me  to  catch  the  fruity  effect.  The  curtains 
were  decidedly  Georgian  —  everything  was 
peaches  there — and  one  armchair  was  already 
covered  with  a  design  in  which  apples  pre- 
dominated. One  particularly  fine  specimen  in 
the  middle  of  it  struck  me  as  nice  enough  to 
eat,  so  realistic  was  it. 

It  was  into  this  chair  that  I  cast  myself  in 
mock  alarm  at  the  splendour.  I  thought  it 
would  amuse  Norah,  who  sometimes  thinks  I 
am  rather  a  wag.  But  it  didn't.  Not  a  little 
bit.  Instead,  she  uttered  a  scream  almost  as 
loud  as  the  oije  with  which  I  had  hurriedly 
risen. 

"  Oh,  Daddie,"  she  wailed,  "  you've  squashed 


it !  " — and  she  retrieved  from  the  chair  that  very 
realistic  apple.  No,  it  wasn't  a  real  fruit.  Just 
a  pin-cushion  made  in  that  form.  Being  a  pin- 
cushion, needless  to  say,  it  contained  needles. 

"  My  present  to  Mummie,"  Norah  explained. 
"  I  putted  the  needles  in  myself." 

"And  I've  putted  them  in  myself,"  I  said, 
sitting  down  very  gingerly  on  another  chair. 
"  So  we're  quits." 

"  What's  quits  ?  "  asked  Norah,  but  that,  as 
Kipling  would  say,  is  another  story. 


A  NEW  LAY. 

1  do  not  like  young  Vavasour :  each  morning  in  the 

train 
He  tells  the  same  old  golfing  yarns  with  fatuous 

might  and  main. 
I've  tried  for  years  to  cut  him  dead,   but  that's  ali 

changed  to-day: 
The   hens   of  Mrs.  Vavasour  have  just  commenced 

to  lay. 

His   eldest   boy,   whom  I  detest— a   loathsome  red- 
haired  brat- 
Last  week  a  pebble  at   me  threw,   and  spoiled  my 

nice  new  hat. 
i  swore  to  break  his  neck,  but  now  "Boys  will  be 

boys,"  1  say: 
The  hens  of  Mrs.  Vavasour   have  just  commenced 
to  lay. 

My  wife,  poor  soul,  was  much  perplexed,  and  ^viewed 

with  dire  concern 
This  change  of  front,  and  questioned  me  the  reason 

strange  to  learn. 
But  now  her  fears   are   quite   allayed.    She  knows, 

my  loving  May, 

The  hens    of   Mrs.  Vavasour   have   just  commenced 

to  lay. 

Joe  Walker, 


A  Scotch  farmer  was  selling  wool  one  day  to  a 
carrier.  After  weighing  it  he  wT«nt  into  the 
house  to  make  out  an  invoice.  When  he  came 
back,  he  missed  a  cheese  that  had  been  standing 
on  a  shelf  behind  the  outer  door,  and,  glancing 
at  the  bag  of  wool,  he  observed  that  it  had 
suddenly  increased  in  size. 

4<  Man,"  said  he  to  the  carrier,  "  I  hae  clean 
forgot  the  weii>ht  o'  that  bag.  Let's  put  it  on 
the  scales  once  mair." 

The  carrier  could  not  well  refuse.  The  bag 
was,  of  course,  found  to  be  heavier  by  the  weight 
of  the  cheese  inside.  A  new  invoice  was  made 
out,  and  the'  crestfallen  carrier  went  his  way. 

At  once  the  farmer's  wife  missed  the  cheese, 
and,  rushing  to  the  yard,  told  her  husband  that 
some  thief  had  taken  it. 

"Na,  na,  8arah,"  replied  the  farmer  quietly. 
"  I  hae  just  sold  the  cheese  for  two  shillin's 
the  pound." 
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What    are 
Pearls  ? 


THE  origin  of  the  rare  and 
beautiful  real  gem  —  its 
formation  in  the  heart  of  the 
oyster  shell  —  is  common 
knowledge. 

CCIENTIFIC  research,  how- 
ever, has  discovered  a  pro- 
cess which  gives  to  the  world 
magnificent  copies  of  this  Queen 
of  Gems.     The  result  is 
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which  have  only  to  be  seen  and  worn  for  their  exquisite  beauty  to  bt 
appreciated. 


READERS    HAVE    AN    OPPORTUNITY    OF   FORMING   THEIR 
OWN   OPINION   BY 


OUR    UNIQUE    OFFER, 

On  receipt  of  One  Gui  ea  we  will  sen  1  you  a  necklet  of  No.  i  quality  Ciro  Pearls,  16  ins.  lone 
complete  with  cas-,  or  a  Kin*,  Brooch,  liar-rirnfs,  or  any  other  Jewel  mounted  with  Ctr.t  P.  arls! 
It.  auer  com  arm^  (hem  with  real  or  other  ar  ificial  pearls,  they  are  not  foun.i  e.|iial  to  the  former 
or  superor  to  the  latter,  return  them  to  us  within  seven  days,  and  we  will  refund  your  m..ney. 
This  offer  a'so  applies  to  our  necklets  o'  No.  2  quality,  Two  Guineas,  and  No.  3  quality  Three 
Gummas.  1  he  difference  in  quality  corresponds  to  the  difference  in  qti  lity  of  Uie  genuine  pearl 
reproduced.  Each  is  an  actual  reproduction  of  the  real  gem,  but  the  more  expensive  Ciro 
represents  the  more  exp.  nsive  genuine  necklet. 

Other  lengths  of  above  necklets  at  proportionate  rates— gold  clasps  zs.  6d,  extra. 
Our  Booklet  No.  10  contains  designs  ol  all  new  jewels  (sent  post  free). 


CIRO  PEARLS,  LTD.  (Dept.  10),  39,  Old  Bond  St.,  W.I  (Piccadilly  End). 

We  have  no  shop.  Our  Showrooms  are  on  the  First  Floor,  over  Lloyd's  Bank. 
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HOW  TO  SHOP. 

The  other  day  I  went  with  my  wife  to  buy  a 
hat.  To  my  surprise,  the  occasion  developed 
an  interesting  ceremonial  alt  its  own.  When 
I  went  for  my  own  next  new  hat,  I  decided  to 
adopt  similar  methods.     This  is  the  result : — 

"  Good  morn  ng,  sir.  What  may  I  show  you 
this  morning  ?  " 

"I  want  a  hat." 

'"Certainly,  sir.  What  sort  of  hat  do  you 
require?  " 

"  I  want  a   good   hat,  one  which  will  wear 


"  Er — quite  so,  sir,"  He  spoke  in  the 
manner  one  affects  in  addressing  the  very  old 
and  the  very  young,  the  manner  employed  by 
the  best  heroes  in  humouring  e>ca-  e«l  madmen. 
"  Quite  so,  sir.  But  can  you  not  heJp  ma  a 
little  ?  You  see,  sir,  we  have  so  many  differ  nt 
kinds,  and  I  cannot  tell  which  you  would 
pref  •  r." 

By  this  time,  at  my  wife's  shop,  there  wqulil 

hqve  been  mountains  of  di^cad  d  hats  on  all 

sides — hats   of   every  conceivable    sh  p\  size, 

colour,  and  price.     I  perceived  the  futility  of 

my  tactics.    There  is  only 

one  way  for  a  man  to  buy 

a  hat.      I    had    rt course 

to  it. 

■*•  I  want."  I  said,  **  a 
grey  velour  hat,  size  seven, 
with  a  black  band." 

$«.  It,  Mivhardson* 


A    GOLFERS    DOZEN. 

Goi.feii  :    I  want  a  boy  who  cau  count.     Now,  what  are  five,  six,  ancl  three  ? 
Caddie:    Five,  six,  and  t'>ree.  sir?     Eleven,  sir. 
Golfkr  :    Come  on.     You'll  do. 


well  and  is  not  too  expensive — above  ajl,  one 
which  will  suit  me." 

"A  bowler,  sir  ?  " 

"  No  !  "     (I  fear  I  shouted.) 

"A  silk  hat,  sir?  "   ' 
;   ."No!"      (Shout     I     did.)       The     assistant 
stepped  back  in  alarm,  but  recovered  in  time. 
*     "  A  straw  hat,  sir  ?  " 

i  i  "  I  want,"  I  said  firmly,  "  a  hat  which  will 
match  the  overcoat  I'm  wearing." 


Denny  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  cold,  and 
a  friend  sympathetically 
inquired  how  he  had 
managed  to  catch  it. 

"It's  all  through  the 
bad  faith  of  a  friend  that 
I  was  try  in'  to  do  a 
neighbourly  turn  for," 
Denny  replied.  "  It  was 
like  this,  do  you  mind. 
I  meets  Oswald,  who  was 
enjoyin'  a  peach  of  a  case 
of  the  blues.  '  Will  you 
do  me  a  favour  ?  '  he  asks. 
'  I  will,'  I  says.  '  I'm 
going  to  commit  self- 
suicide,'  says  he,  '  and  it's 
ag'in  my  conscience  and 
re>li<non,  but  I've  thought 
of  a  way.  I'll  go  stand  at 
the  lakeside  with  me  back 
toward  you,  and  you  come 
runnin'  like  mad,  knock 
against  me,  and  bump  me 
in  the  water.  Do  you  see  *? 
In  that  way  I  can  get 
drowned  and  I  won't  be 
committin'  suicide,  and 
you  will  be  doin'  me  a 
favour.' 

"  I  was  for  arguin',  but 
I  thinks  to  myself,  if  I 
can  do  the  felly  a  favour 
and  save  his  soul,  besides, 

for  him,  I  ought  to  do  it— and  I  did. 

"  He  stands  by  the  lake  just  as  we  agreed.    I 

noes  back  about  ten  yards  to  get  a  good  runnin' 

start,  puts  on  full  steam,  and  go  crashin'  into 

where  he's  standin'." 

"  Yes,  and  then  ?  "  asked  the  friend,  as  he 

stopped. 

"  Why,  the  bloomin'  Dutchman  had  changed 

his  mind,  and  he  stepped  aside  as  I  reached 

him,  and  I  couldn't  stop  !  " 
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=  No  Heating  Required.      Absolutely  Indelible.  1 

I  MELANYL  [ 

|  Marking  Ink.         | 

H  = 

j  Metallic  Pen  with  every  Bottle.  .  fj 

§|       Nickel  Linen  Stretcher  with  each  large  size.      j| 


|  COOPER.  DENNISON  &  WALKDEN,  LTD.  | 

I       7  &  9,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C.       jj 
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Springtime  shows  up 
the  Winter's  dust. 

Don't  beat  and  brush  delicate  fabrics. 
You  will  damage  them  and  won't  get  the 
dirt  out.  Send  them  to  EASTMAN'S 
to  be  Cleaned  or  Dyed  by  their  perfect 
processes.  Eastman's  renovate  furnishings, 
curtains,  cushions,  rugs  —  everything. 
TERMS    ON  REQUEST. 
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THE  GARDEN   LAKE. 

It  is  remarkable  what  atrocities  people  will 
commit  in  the  name  of  "  landscape  gardening." 
A  neighbour  of  mine  has  made  a  rectangular 
excavation  in  the  midst  of  his  garden,  cemented 
the  sides,  and  partly  filled  it  with  water.  He 
calls  it  a  lake,  but  it  looks  more  like  a 
swimming  bath  for  dwarfs. 

He  tells  me  it  is  his  intention  to  throw  a 
bridge  across,  upon  which,  on  fine  summer 
evenings,  he  and  family  will  take  tea.  As  he 
alone  weighs  well  over  eighteen  stone,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  some  possibly  exciting 
incidents. 


In  an  Underground  train  two  men,  with 
that  easy  grace  that  betokens  long  habit,  swayed 
from  the  straps.  They  were  engaged  in  a 
pleasant  chat,  when  a  man  sitting  near  rose 
and  offered  his  seat  to  a  lady,  whereupon  one 
of  the  strap-hangers  remarked  to  the  other : 

"Although  I  have  been  riding  in  these  trains 
for  nearly  ten  years,  I  have  never  yet  given  my 
seat  to  a  lady." 

"  Then  I  must  say  you  have  no  manners  at 
all,"  retorted  the  friend  severely. 

"Don't  blame  my  manners,"  the  other 
retorted,  "  but  the  Company's.  The  fact  is, 
I  have  never  yet  had  a  seat." 


THE    ALTERNATIVE. 


Visitor  (sympathisingly)  :   How  do  you  manage  to  occupy  your  time  now  that  you  cannot  get  about? 
Aged  Kustic  :    Sometimes  I  sits  an'  thinks,  an'  then  agin  I  jest  sits! 


One  thrilling  episode  has  already  occurred. 
The  jobbing  gardener  was  planting  a  tree,  and 
the  lake-maker  was  walking  backwards  to  study 
the  effect,  when  he  suddenly  vanished  from 
view,  j  The  gardener  went  on  planting  the 
tree,  and  then  turned  round  to  look  for  his 
employer ;  he  seemed  astonished  at  his  mys- 
terious disappearance,  and  went  to  search  for 
him  behind  the  gooseberry  bushes. 

Presently  he  saw  him  climbing  out  of  the 
lake,  tastefully  ornamented  with  aquatic  plants 
and  picking  goldfish  out  of  his  streaming 
whiskers.  Then  the  hireling  made  the  tactical 
blunder  of  inquiring  in  sympathetic  tones : 
"  Did  you  fall  in,  guv'nor  ?  " 

1$.  H.  Roberts. 


"  Have  you  heard  of  the  new  ink  that  has 
been  invented  for  writing  purposes?"  said 
Jones  to  Eobinson  the  other  day.  "  No,"  said 
Robinson.  "  What  about  it  ?  "  "  Why,"  was 
the  reply,  "  it's  an  absolute  safeguard  against 
a  breach  of  promise  action,  for  the  ink  is 
guaranteed  to  fade  completely  away  within 
three  weeks,  leaving  the  page  as  blank  as 
though,  no  writing  had  ever  been  upon  it." 


Little  Girl  (who  has  just  been  to  see 
"  Aladdin  ") :  Mummie,  do  you  think  Daddta 
could  get  me  a  lamp  like  Aladdin's,  'cos  I'm 
always  wishing  for  things  ? 
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SOME 
OLD-FASHIONED 
BEAUTY    RECIPES. 


SIMPLE    AND    EFFECTIVE 

**       By  MIMOSA. 


The  Magnetism  of  Beautiful  Hair. 

BEAUTIFUL  hair  adds  immensely  to  the 
personal  magnetism  of  both  men  and 
women.  Actresses  and  smart  women 
are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  any  harmless 
thing  that  will  increase  ihe  natural  beauty  of 
their  hair.  The  latest  method  is  to  use  pure 
stallax  as  a  shampoo  on  account  of  the 
peculiarly  glossy,  flurry,  and  wavy  effect  which 
it  leaves.  As  stallax  has  never  been  used 
much  for  this  purpose,  it  comes  to  the  chemist 
only  in  ~  lb.  sealed  original  packages,  enough 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  fragrant  stallax  granules, 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  each  shampoo.  It  is  very 
beneficial  and  stimulating  to  the  hair,  apart 
from  its  beautifying  effect. 

Permanently  Removing  Superfluous  Hair. 

HOW  to  permanently,  not  merely  tem- 
porarily, remove  a  downy  growth  of 
disfiguring  superfluous  hair  is  what 
many  women  wish  to  know.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  is  not  more  generally  known  that  pure 
powdered  pheminol,  obtainable  from  the 
chemist's,  may  be  used  for  this  puq  o  e.  It 
is  applied  directly  to  the  objectionable  hair. 
The  recommended  treatment  not  only  instantly 
removes  the  hair,  leaving  no  trace,  but  is 
designed  also  to  kill  the  roots  completely. 

The  Curling  Iron. 

DON'T  use  a  hot  iron  to  curl  your  hair. 
Some  of  my  friends  make  the  cunningest 
sort  of  curls  wherever  they  want  them 
simply  by  dampening  the  hair  with  liquid  sil- 
merine  before  retiring  at  night.  When  the  hair 
is  dry  in  the  morning  it  will  be  softly  curly  just 
where  you  want  it  to  be.  This  method  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  even  beneficial  to  the  hair,  and 
the  curls  la^t  a  long  time.  The  liquid  is  quite 
pleasant  and  neither  sticky  nor  greasy. 


Home  Made  Hair  Tonic. 

Y  acquaintances  say  that  a  good  stimulant 
to  the  natural  growth  of  the  hair  is  a 
very  simple,  effective  and  safe  stimula- 
ting lotion  made  up  by  mixing  one  ounce  of 
boranium  with  \  pint  of  bay  rum.  This  may  be 
applied  to  the  hair  roots  occasionally  with  the 
finger  tips  with  good  results. 

To  Have  Smooth,  White  Skin,  Free  From 
Blemish. 

DOES  your  skin  chap  or  roughen  easily, 
or  become  unduly  red  or  blotchy  ?  Let 
me  tell  you  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
overcome  the  trouble  and  keep  your  com- 
plexion beautifully  white,  smooth,  and  soft. 
Just  get  some  ordinary  mercolized  wax  at  the 
chemist's,  and  use  a  little  before  retiring  as 
you  would  use  cold  cream.  The  wax,  through 
some  peculiar  action,  flecks  off  the  rough, 
discoloured,  or  blemished  skin.  The  worn- 
out  cuticle  comes  off  just  like  dandruff  on  a 
diseased  scalp,  only  in  almost  invisible 
particles.  Mercolized  wax  simply  hastens 
Nature's  work,  which  is  the  rational  and 
proper  way  to  obtain  a  perfect  complexion, 
so  much  sought  after,  but  very  seldom  seen. 
The  process  is  perfectly  simple  and  quite 
harmless. 

Blackheads  Fly  Away. 

A  PRACTICALLY  instantaneous  remedy 
for  blackheads,  greasy  skins,  and  en- 
larged pores,  recently  discovered,  is 
now  coming  into  general  use  in  the  boudoir. 
It  is  very  simple,  harmless,  and  pleasant.  Drop 
a  stymol  tablet,  obtained  at  the  chemist's, 
in  a  tumbler  full  of  hot  water.  After  the 
effervescence  has  subsided,  bathe  the  face  in 
the  liquid,  using  a  small  sponge  or  soft  cloth. 
In  a  few  minutes  dry  the  face,  and  the  offensive 
blackheads  will  come  right  off  on  the  towel. 
Also  the  large  oily  pores  immediately  close  up 
and  efface  themselves  naturally.  The  greasiness 
disappears  and  the  skin  is  left  smooth,  soft,  and 
cool.  This  simple  treatment  is  then  repeated  a 
few  times  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  to 
ensure  a  permanence  of  the  result. 
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GOING    UP. 

"  Hullo  t"  said  Daedalus,  "Crashed,  have 
you  ?     How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Nose-dived  and  fell  into  the  sea,1'  answered 
Icarus  sulkily,  shaking  the  water  from  his 
wings.      < 

Daedalus  looked  at  him  closely ;  very  little 
escaped  his  sharp  eyes — indeed,  they  had  often 
been  compared  to  his  own  gimlets. 

"  Sun  a  bit  too  hot  ?  "  he  inquired  casually. 

"  No  !  "  snapped  Icarus.    "If  you're  going  to 
make  fool  re- 
marks,   Dad, 
you'd    better 
keep  quiet!" 

"  Don't  get 
waxy;  it's  a 
great  mistake 
in  this  hot 
weather," 
said  Daedalus 
serenely.  "  I 
merely  asked. 
Thought  it 
was  prob- 
ably wing 
trouble." 

"Not  at 
all,"  said 
Icarus; 
"they  were 
running 
splendidly. 
I  was  tilting 
at  the  sun, 
had  just  been 
looping  the 
loop  round  it, 
when  one  of 
those  beastly 
airmen  came 
along." 

"I  heal- 
th e  y  '  v  e 
changed  their 
uniform 
again,"  re- 
in a  r  k  e  d 
Daedalus. 
"  How  con- 
siderate they 
are  to  their 
tailor  s ! 
."Well,  this 
chap  put  you 
out  of  your 
stride,  did 
he?" 

''Clean 
off,"  said 
Icarus. 
"These  mor- 
tals   are    ruining   the    air  —  making    it    like 
Hampstead  Heath  on  a  Bank  Holiday.     How 
often  we've   looked  down   and   jeered !     Now 
we  shall  have  the  trippers  coming  up  here." 

44  Pity  we  can't  stick  up  a  notice  '  Trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted.'  " 

14  Not  an  atom  of  good ;  these  chaps  are  so 
cheeky,  nothing  stops  them." 

44  Pegasus     might,"     suggested     Da>dalus ; 

Facing  7 htrd  Cov*r.\ 


"he's  not  bad  for  an  old  horse.  He  unseated 
Bellerophon,  if  you  remember,  and  prevented 
Helicon  from  going  up  when  it  tried." 

"  Kight-o  !  "  cried  Icarus.  "We'll  rope  him 
in.  With  three  of  us,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  it  jolly  uncomfortable  for  those  airmen 
the  next  time  they  come  up !  " 

*  *  .  ■  *  *      ■         * 

The  pilot  made  a  graceful  descent.  * 
"  What  sort  of  a  stunt  were  you  doing  up 
there,  old  bean  ?  "  demanded  his  friend,  who 

had  bee  n 
watching. 
"Engine 
trouble?" 

44  No,  they 
were  running 
splendidly, 
only  got  in- 
to an  aii- 
pocket." 

44  So  that's 
that"  said 
Icarus  bit- 
terly. 
L.  M.  Oyler. 


FUOM    SMALL   BEGINNINGS 

Motor-Cyclist:   Will  you  please,  gentlemen,  be  more  careful  where 
you  throw  your  cigarette-ends  ?     One  dropped  in  my  petrol  tank. 


Harrison, 
who  had 
dropped  in  to 
see  his  friend 
Collins,  ob- 
served that, 
during  the 
course  of  her 
conversation, 
the  daughter 
of  the  bous-1 
referred 
several  times 
to  a  chafing- 
dish  party 
she  had  at- 
tended the 
evening  be- 
fore. 

Now,  Har- 
rison agreed 
with  Collins 
that  the 
latter' s 
daughter  was 
assuming  en- 
tirely  too 
many  airs. 
So,  to  the 
end  that  she 
might  be 
properly  dis- 
was   in   any 

information 


concerted,   and   not  because   he 

way  either   desiring  or    needing 

upon  its  nature  and  uses,  he  suddenly  blurted 

out: 

44  An*  what  the  dickens  is  a  chafing-dish,  I 
want  to  know  ?  " 

44  A  chafing-dish,  Harrison,"  answered  Collins, 
with  an  air  of  the  utmost  gravity,  4*  is  a  fryin'- 
pan  that's  got  into  society!  " 
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•'For  a  long  moment  Lyveden  stared  straight  ahead.' 


A    MONTH'S    WAGES 


By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of'  Daphne"  "  The  Courts  of  Idleness"  "  Berry  and  Co" 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    NORAH    SCHLEGEL 


HERE  js  a  note,  gentlemen,  on  its  way 
to  a  lady.  I  have  set  it  out  now, 
that  you  may  be  wiser  than  she — 
by  some  twenty-four  hours.  Such  as  it  is,  I 
like  my  lookers-on  to  see  the  best  of  the 
game. 

Rome, 

\ith  November. 
My  Dear  Valerie, 

I  observe  from  your  letter  that  you 
have  lost  faith  in  the  man  you  love.  Now, 
although  I  know  him  not,  I  trust  him  im- 
plicitly. I  do  not  care  what  has  happened-* 
Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  Because  I  know  that 
you  would  never  have  put  your  trust  in  him 
had  he  been  unworthy. 

Love    plays    such    queer    tricks    with    its 
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victims,  making  the  fearless  timorous,  the 
proud  lowly,  the  trusting  doubtful.  Who  was 
it  coined  that  mischievous  phrase  iC  Too  good 
to  be  true  "  ?  He  has  much  to  answer  for. 
Nothing  is  too  good  to  be  true.  Not  even  the 
love  of  a  man  for  a  maid,  Valerie.  You  found 
it  so  good  that  you  were  thoroughly  prepared 
to  find  it  false.  And  the  moment  you  saw  the 
clouds,  you  believed  the  sun  to  be  dead.  That 
is  heathenish  and  the  way  of  the  people  who 
imagine  a  vain  thing. 

His  explanation  will  shame  you,  of  course  : 
but  take  the  lesson  to  heart. 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

John  Forest. 


The  Assize  Court  was   crowded. 
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upon  the  Bench  there  was  little  room  to 
spare;  and  when  the  High  Sheriff  dis- 
appeared to  return  a  moment  later  with 
two  ladies,  the  Judge's  clerk  eyed  the 
newcomers  with  something  of  that  im- 
potent indignation  with  which  a  first-class 
passenger  regards  the  violation  of  his  state 
by  belated  individuals  whose  possession  of 
first-class  tickets  is  highly  dubious. 

The  calendar  contained  no  case  of  unusual 
interest,  but  the  Bed  Judge  comes  to  Brooch 
but  three  times  a  year,  and  the  old  market- 
town  makes  the  most  of  its  gaol  deliveries. 

At  the  moment  of  the  ladies'  entering, 
Mr.  Albert  Morgan  was  in  charge  of  the  jury, 
and  the  twelve  gentlemen  were  in  course  of 
hearkening  to  evidence  which  suggested 
with  painful  clarity  that  the  prisoner's  sins 
of  commission  included  that  of  felony.  That 
Mr.  Morgan  had  been  caught  red-handed 
had  not  prevented  the  rogue  from  pleading 
"  Not  guilty."  He  had  stood  in  docks  before 
now.  Besides,  enough  money  had  been 
found  to  instruct  a  member  of  the  Bar — if 
not  a  solicitor — to  argue  his  impudent 
case  ... 

"  Anthony  Lyveden,"  said  counsel  for  the 
Crown. 

i;  Anthony  Lyveden  !  "  cried  the  con 
stable-usher. 

i:  Anthony  Lyveden  !  "  bawled  his  col- 
league, opening  the  door  of  the  Court. 

Anthony,  who  was  pacing  the  hall,  came 
quickly.  A  moment  later  he  had  entered  the 
box. 

His  footman's  overcoat  accentuated  at 
once  his  height  and  his  breeding.  It  suited 
the  figure  admirably,  but  not  the  man.  The 
handsome,  clean-cut  face,  the  excellence  of 
his  speech — above  all,  the  personality  of  the 
witness — gave  the  lie  to  his  garb.  Moreover, 
he  displayed  a  quiet  dignity  of  manner  w^hich 
was  as  different  from  that  of  the  most 
exquisite  lackey  as  is  sable  from  civet.  From 
resting  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  Court  began 
to  stare  ... 

Lest  their  owners  be  thought  unmannerly, 
it  is  fair  to  record  that  the  last  witness, 
whilst  swearing  that  he  was  a  chauffeur,  had 
resembled  one  of  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
Edwardian  Age,  and  that  the  last  but  one — 
to  wit,  the  chauffeur's  employer — had  sworn 
that  he  was  a  retired  draper,  and  looked 
exactly  like  one. 

Anthony  took  the  oath  and  glanced  about 
him. 

From  the  dock  Mr.  Morgan  was  regarding 
him  with  a  malevolent  glare.  Farther  back 
sat  George  Alison,  the  chauffeur,  upon  his 


face  an  expression  of  profound  resignation, 
"which  was  plainly  intended  to  indicate  to 
his  colleague  the  unpleasant  nature  of  his 
late  ordeal.  And  there,  between  the  High 
Sheriff  and  Lady  Touchstone,  sat  Miss 
Valerie  French  .  .  . 

With  narrowed  eyes  and  a  face  impassive 
as  a  mask  she  met  the  footman's  look.  By 
her  side  her  aunt  was  smiling  recognition, 
but  Anthony  never  saw  that.  Gazing  upon 
the  beauty  of  that  face  which  he  had  once 
transfigured,  he  found  it  frozen.  That  proud 
red  bow  of  a  mouth,  that  had  been  his  for 
the  taking,  might  have  been  graven  of 
precious  stone.  Here  was  no  vestige  of  Love. 
Tenderness  was  clean  gone.  Even  as  he 
looked,  the  blue  eyes  shifted  casually  to 
wander  around  the  Court  .  .  .  The  cold 
wind  of  Indifference  made  Anthony's  heart 
shiver  within  him. 

Small  wonder  that  he  replied  to  counsel's 
questions  mechanically,  like  a  man  in  a 
dream. 

He  had,  of  course,  known  that  he  was  out 
of  favour. 

One  perfect  Wednesday  she  had  wor- 
shipped him  to  his  face  :  upon  the  following 
Sabbath  he  had  been  turned  away  from  her 
doors.  For  this  mysterious  fall  from  grace 
no  reason  had  been  vouchsafed.  Moreover, 
so  high  was  the  favour,  so  eminent  the  grace, 
that  Anthony  had  been  desperately  bruised. 
For  a  little  he  had  been  stunned.  More 
than  once,  as  he  had  walked  dazedly  home, 
he  had  tripped  and  stumbled.  And,  on 
reaching  the  house,  he  had  done  what  he 
had  never  thought  to  do — surreptitiously 
poured  and  swallowed  a  glass  of  his  master's 
brandy.  As  the  days  marched  by,  he  had  in 
some  sort  recovered — slowly,  if  for  no  other 
reason  because  Grief  should  have  air  and 
not  be  clapped  under  hatches.  And  now — 
here  was  the  lady,  pointing  in  person  the 
unpleasant  truth  that  she  had  no  further 
use  for  him  .  .  . 

Had  they  but  told  their  love  before  his 
downfall,  his  course  would  have  been  simple. 
In  that  case,  to  ask  an  explanation  of  his 
dismissal  would  have  been  lawful  enough. 
But  things  had  not  gone  so  far.  It  was 
while  they  were  yet  upon  the  threshold  of 
harmony  that  the  end  had  come.  Of  his 
honesty  Anthony  felt  that  he  had  no  right 
to  question  her.  The  lady  had  not  engaged 
herself  :  she  was  still  free  to  do  as  she 
pleased.  His  cursed  footmanhood  was  an 
additional  embarrassment.  To  speak  vul- 
garly, it  put  the  lid  on.  And  now — why  was 
she  here  ? 
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Thus  throughout  his  examination-in-chief 
the  imps  of  Recollection  and  Speculation 
spun  and  whirled  in  his  brain-pan. 

Why  on  earth  was  she  there  ? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Miss  French  herself 
could  have  answered  that  question. 

You  will  please  believe,  gentlemen,  that 
her  heart  had  brought  her.  It  is  the  plain 
truth.  Though  Anthony  did  not  know  it,  he 
had  taken  her  faith  in  his  hands  and  torn  it 
across  and  across.  For  all  that,  she  loved 
him  still.  She  had  a  strange,  pathetic  longing 
to  see  him  once  more,  and  the  case  of  "  The 
King  against  Morgan  "  had  offered  her  the 
chance.  She  had  heard  of  the  matter,  and 
knew  he  must  come  to  Court  to  give  his 
evidence  :  in  such  a  place  she  would  be 
able  to  study  him  undisturbed,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  any  speech  between  them 
would  be  safely  impossible.  A  note  to  the 
High  Sheriff  had  arranged  her  admission  .  .  . 
Incidentally,  a  burst  tire  on  the  way  from 
Bell  Hammer  had  almost  spoiled  everything. 
As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  ladies  were 
just  in  time  .  .  . 

"  Yes,"  purred  counsel  for  the  Crown. 
"  And  then  ?  " 

"  Then  the  prisoner  gave  a  cry  and  rushed 
into  the  drawing-room." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  followed  him  and  seized  him.  When 
assistance  arrived,  he  was  secured,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  handed  over  to  the  police." 

With  a  nod,  counsel  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Morgan's  representative  got  upon  his 
feet  with  a  truculent  air.  As  he  did  so,  some- 
body touched  him  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
he  turned  to  see  his  client  leaning  out  of  the 
dock.  With  an  apologetic  smirk  at  his  lord- 
ship, the  lawver  left  his  seat  .  .  . 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  he  whispered 
testily. 

Mr.  Morgan  breathed  into  his  ear. 

"  This  is  the  swine,"  he  said  evilly.  "  Put 
it  acrost  'im.  Arsk  'ini " 

"  You  shut  yer  face,"  said  his  adviser. 
"  An'  don'  try  an'  teach  me  my  job,  or  I'll 
'ave  you  in  the  box." 

Before  this  threat  Mr.  Morgan  subsided 
muttering. 

Impatiently  counsel  for  the  defence  re- 
turned to  his  place.  Once  there,  he  adjusted 
his  gown,  consulted  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
with  some  acerbity,  and  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  witness. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place  ?  " 

Anthony  hesitated.   Then — 

"  I  was  unable  to  get  on  with  one  member 
of  the  household,"  he  said. 


"  Were  you  dismissed  ?  " 

"  I  was." 

"'  Why  ?  " 

"As  the  result  of  a  difference  I  had." 

"  Come,  come,  sir.  That's  no  answer." 

"  The  son  of  the  house  insulted  me,  and 
I  knocked  him  down." 

Such  a  sensational  reply  fairly  took  the 
wind  out  of  counsel's  sails.  Amid  a  stifled 
murmur  of  excitement  he  strove  to  collect 
himself. 

"  You — er — assaulted  him  ?  " 

:'  I  did." 

'*'  Rather  hasty,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  We  shall  see.  Now,  upon  the  night  in 
question — the  night  of  the  burglary  with 
which  my  client  is  charged — where  had  you 
been  ?  " 

"  To  a  private  house." 

"  From  which  you,  a  footman,  returned  at 
four  in  the  morning  ?  " 

;i  Yes,"  said  Anthony. 

"  Did  you  have  any  drinks  at  the — er— 
private  house  ?  " 

"  I  drank  some  wine." 

"  How  many  hours  were  you  there  ?  " 

"  About  five." 

"  You  can  drink  a  good  deal  in  five 
hours  ?  " 

"  You  can,"  said  Anthony. 
"    "  How  many  drinks  did  you  have  1  " 

"I  drank  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine." 

"  What  sort  of  wine  ?  " 

"  Champagne." 

;*  In  fact,,  you  had  a  good  evening  ?  <" 

"  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much." 

"Exactly.  And  you  returned— shall  we 
say  '  happy  '  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  suggesting  that  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  drink " 

"  Answer  my  question,  sir." 

The  Judge  interfered. 

"  Either,  Mr.  Blink,  you  are  suggesting 
that  the  witness  was  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  or  I  fail  to  see  the  point  of  your 
questions." 

Hurried  counsel  agreed,  announced  mag- 
nanimously that  he  would  not  pursue  the 
matter,  and  plunged  into  a  series  of  cause- 
less and  empty  inquiries  in  the  hope  of 
stumbling  upon  an  answer  with  which  he 
might  first  of  all  hammer  the  witness  and 
then  erect  a  defence.  His  efforts  went 
unrewarded,  and  behind  him  in  the  dock 
Mr.  Morgan  ground  his  teeth  with  vexation. 
That  he  was  not  getting  his  friends'  money's 
worth  was  obvious.  He  did  not  expect  to 
get  off,  but  if  he  could  have  seen  Lvveden 
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discredited  he  would  have  taken  his  gruel 
with  a  grin.  Venomously  he  gnawed  his 
lingers  .  .  -. 

For  the  twentieth  time  counsel  drew  a 
bow  at  a  venture. 

"  You're  not  under  notice  to  leave  your 
present  place  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Anthony,  "  I  am." 

Despite  herself,  Valerie  French  started, 
and  the  chauffeur  at  the  back  of  the 
Court  stared  at  the  witness  wide-eyed.  The 
Court,  which  had  almost  lost  interest, 
pricked  up  its  ears.  Hardly  disguising  his 
relief,  counsel  proceeded  to  develop  the 
impression  in  his  own  time-honoured  way. 
Turning  his  back  upon  the  witness,  he 
elevated  his  eyebrows  and  then  smiled  very 
pleasantly  upon  a  ventilator  immediately 
above  the  jury-box. 

"  Beally  ?  "    he    said.       "  This    is    most 
interesting.      Under     notice,      are     you  ? 
Dear  me  .  .  .  Why?" 
■  "  I  have  given  notice  mvself." 

"  Oh,  indeed.  Why  ?  "  " 

"  For  private  reasons." 

Counsel  appeared  to  find  this  answer  so 
highly  diverting  that  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  jury  joined  in  his  merriment. 
As  the  titter  subsided— 

"  I'm  afraid,"  ~said  Mr.  Blink  apologeti- 
cally, "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  take  that." 

Anthony  paled. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  Why  ?  " 

Anthony  hesitated,  and  the  Judge  laid 
down  his  pen. 

"  Mr.  Blink,  I  don't  wish  in  any  way  to 
embarrass  you,  but  can  this  affect  your 
case  ?  " 

An  expert  in  impudence,  Mr.  Blink  was 
well  aware  of  the  amazing  possibilities  of 
consummate  audacity. 

"My  lord,"  he  said  solemnly,  '  ■"  my 
suggestion  is  that  the  witness  knows 
considerably  more  about  this  burglary  than 
he  is  willing  to  admit." 

The  improvised  shaft  went  home. 

For  a  moment  there  was  dead  silence. 
Then  someone  gasped  audibly,  a  breeze  of 
emotion  rustled  over  the  Court,  and  the  jury 
leaned  forward  .  .  .  Only  the  Judge,  before 
him  a  list  of  the  prisoner's  previous  con- 
victions, sat  like  an  image. 

With  a  spiteful  gleam  in  his  eyes,  Mr. 
Morgan  moistened  his  lips.  This  was  more 
like  it, 

Counsel,  now  in  his  element,  addressed  the 
witness. 


"  Whence,"  he  demanded  dramatically, 
"  whence  this  sudden  desire  to. make  your- 
self scarce  ?  " 

Breathlessly  the  reply  was  awaited  .  .  . 

None  came,  however,  and  counsel  took  up 
the  running  with  a  dry  laugh. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said.  "I  take  your 
answer." 

Anthony  stepped  down  and  joined  the 
chauffeur  without  a  word. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Blink  was  fanning 
the  flame  of  mistrust  into  a  conflagration. 
What,  he  asked,  did  the  jury  think  ?  They 
were  men  of  the  world.  Candidly,  had  they 
ever  seen  such  a  chauffeur  and  footman 
before  ?  Did  they  look  like  servants  ?  Of 
course  they  had  Mr.  Bumble's — their 
master's — confidence.  But  had  they  the  jury's  ? 
He  did  not  wish  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
cinema  or  the  stage,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
remind  them  that  sometimes  Truth  was 
stranger  than  Fiction  .  .  .  Here  were  two 
servants,  who  were  obviously  not  servants 
at  all,  giving  such  overwhelming  satisfaction 
that  they  were  allowed  unheard-of  liberty — 
liberty  which  afforded  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities .  .  .  "  Out  till  four  in  the  morning, 
gentlemen.  A  latch-key  to  let  them  in. 
A  motor-car  at  their  disposal.  And  now — 
leaving  this  comfortable — this  perfect  situa- 
tion. Why  ?  No  answer.  •  Is  it  because  the 
game  is  up,  gentlemen  ?  .  .  ." 

His  lordship,  who  in  his  time  had  seen 
many  juries  befooled,  summed  up  rather 
wearily,  and  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  one 
Mr.  Morgan  was  found  "  Not  guilty." 

That  the  latter  should  greet  the  verdict 
with  a  gesture  of  derision  verged,  all  things 
considered,  upon  indecency.  It  is  good  to 
think  that  the  warder  who  hustled  him  from 
the  dock,  and  played  full-back  for  the  prison, 
made  this  as  clear  as  daylight. 


Valerie  left  the  Court  in  some  annoyance. 
She  was  annoyed  that  Anthony  had  been 
lessened,  and  she  was  annoyed  to  find  that 
she  cared  whether  he  had  been  lessened  or 
not.  She  would  also  have  liked  to  know  the 
reason  for  his  proposed  departure.  Un- 
doubtedly it  had  to  do  with  Anne  Alison. 
His  very  reticence  proved  it.  Perhaps  she 
was  going,  too  .  .  .  Anne  Alison  ...  At  the 
very  thought  of  the  girl,  Valerie's  resent- 
ment welled  up  anew.  Jealousy  knows  no 
law.  The  reflection  that  it  was  at  her 
instance  that  Anthony  had  gone  as  footman 
to  the  house  where  Anne  was  housemaid 
rode  her  with  a  harsh  and  merciless  hand. 
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Often  enough,  sunk  in  most  bitter  contem- 
plation of  this  fact,  she  got  no  further. 

That  she  got  no  further  to-day  was  due 
to  a  timely  interruption — nothing  less,  in 
fact,  than  a  snort  of  an  intensity  too 
clamorous  to  be  ignored. 

Valerie  looked  up. 


"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Valerie. 

Lady  Touchstone  stared  at  her. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  what  you  want  is 
a  change.  You  have  just  witnessed  what  I 
hope  is  the  most  flagrant  miscarriage  of 
justice  of  recent  years,  you  have  seen 
twelve  fools  bamboozled  by  a  knave,  you 


"  Holding  it  in  place  with  his  knee,  his 
lordship  reached  for  the  lamp." 


"  At  last/5  said  Lady  Touchstone  with 
some  asperity.    "  That's  the  fourth." 

"  The  fourth  what  ?  "  said  Valerie. 

"  The  fourth  snort,"  said  her  aunt.  "  I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you 
nowadays  %  To  snort  at  all,.  I'  must  be 
profoundly  moved.  You  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do." 


have  heard  a  friend  of  yours  grossly  insulted, 
and  you  ask  me  what's  the  matter."  The 
car  swung  round  a  corner,  and  Lady  Touch- 
stone, who  was  unready,  heeled  over  with  a 
cry.  "  I  wish  Mason  wouldn't  do  that,"  she 
added  testily,  dabbing  at  her  toque.  "  So 
subversive  of  dignity.  What  was  I  saying  ? 
Oh,  yes.  A  change.  We'd  better  go  to  Nice." 
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Before  Miss  French  could  reply,  a  deafen- 
ing report  from  beneath  them  announced 
the  dissolution  of  another  tire. 

Mason  brought  the  car  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  Then  he  applied  the  hand- brake  and 
alighted  heavily  to  inspect  the  damage. 

With  a  resigned  air,  Lady  Touchstone  sat 
awaiting  his  report. 

Valerie  began  to  laugh. 
-'*  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he's  doing  ?  "   she 
said. 

Her  aunt  regarded  her. 

"  I  presume  he's  staring  at  the  wheel," 
she  said  shortly.  "  Though  of  what  interest 
a  deflated  tire  can  be  to  anybody,  passes  my 
comprehension. ' ' 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  her  niece.  ''  Mason  is 
trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  tell  you  that 
we  shall  have  to  walk  home.  He  only 
brought  one  spare  cover,  and  we've  used 
that." 

Lady  Touchstone  glanced  at  her  watch. 

"  And  the  Billows,"  she  said  grimly,  "are 
coming  to  lunch  in  twenty  minutes."  She 
raised  her  voice.  "  All  right,  Mason.  Miss 
Valerie's  broken  it  to  me.  Stop  the  first 
vehicle  that  approaches  and  ask  them  to  give 
us  a  lift." 

'"'  Very  good,  my  lady." 

"  Supposing,"  said  Valerie,  "  it's  a  milk- 
float." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  her  aunt. 
"  I've  always  wanted  to  ride  in  a  milk- 
float.  It's  the  survival  of  the  Roman 
chariot."  Placidly  she  settled  herself  in  her 
corner  and  closed  her  eyes.  "  Dear  me. 
What  a  relief  it  is  not  to  be  moving  !  If 
only  the  Billows  veren't  coming  ..." 

Neither  she  nor  Valerie  heard  the  approach 
of  the  Rolls.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  George 
Alison,  in  response  to  Mason's  signals,  wras 
bringing  the  great  blue  car  actually  along- 
side that  the  ladies  realised  that  help  was 
at  hand. 

The  sight  of  Anthony  Lyveden  alighting 
to  take  his  master's  orders  chilled  Valerie 
like  the  breath  of  a  crypt.  Her  aunt,  on  the 
contrary,  was  plainly  as  pleased  as  Punch  at 
the  encounter  .  .  . 

So  soon  as  Mr.  Bumble  appreciated  that  it 
was  the  quality  of  Bell  Hammer  who  sought 
his  assistance,  he  took  appropriate  action. 
Hat  in  hand,  he  descended  into  the  road  and, 
speaking  wTith  grave  civility,  put  his  car 
at  the  ladies'  disposal.  This  being  accepted, 
he  handed  them  out  of  their  own  and  ushered 
them  into  the  Rolls.  Then  he  bowed  very 
pleasantly  and  closed  the  door. 

Valerie  started  to  her  feet. 


"  But,  Mr.  Bumble,"  she  cried,  "  of  course 
you're  coming.  Aunt  Harriet,  we  can't  .  .-." 

"  Of  course  we  can't,"  said  Lady  Touch- 
stone. "  Mr.  Bumble,  get  in  at  once." 

Humbly  their  host  shook  his  head. 

"  Bell  'Ammer  is  no  distance,  me  lady, 
an'  the  car  can  come  back.  I  shouldden 
dream  o'  takin'  advantage  of  an  acciden', 
me  lady." 

Regretting  very  much  that  she  had  never 
noticed  the  ex-draper  before,  Lady  Touch- 
stone sought  desperately  to  pull  the  position 
round.* 

"  Mr.  Bumble,"  she  said,  '"'  we  cannot  use 
your  car  without  you.  That  we  do  not  know 
one  another  is  my  fault.  Please  get  in.  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  very  sorry  we  are  about 
your  case." 

Again  Mr.  Bumble  bowed. 

"  Your  ladyship  is  most  kind.  If  Mrs. 
Bumble  was  'ere,  it'd  be  different  .  .  .  But 
we're  both  of  us  proud,  me  lady,  fer  you  to 
'ave  the  car.  An' — an'  please  don'  put  yer- 
self  out,  m'm.     I'm  in  no  'urry." 

The  quiet  determination  of  his  tone  was 
unmistakable.  The  little  man  wras  clearly 
stoutly  resolved  not  to  improve  an  acquaint- 
ance which  his  wife  did  not  share.  Wealth 
had  not  clouded  his  memory  nor  corrupted 
his  simple  heart. 

Lady  Touchstone  hauled  down  her  flag. 

"  You're  one  of  the  old  school,  Mr. 
Bumble,"  she  said,  "  so  we  won't  argue.  Will 
you  tell  Mrs.  Bumble  that,  if  Thursday's  quite 
convenient,  we  shall  call  at  The  Shrubbery 
and  ask  her  to  give  us  some  tea  ?  " 

And  Valerie  put  out  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present,"  she  said. 
"  Thank  you  so  very  much." 

The  next  moment  they  were  gone,. 

Hat  still  in  hand,  the  ex-draper  looked 
after  the  car. 

'"  Lady  by  name  an'  lady  by  nature,"  he 
said  softly.  Then  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
turned  to  Mason.  "  'Ave  a  cigar,  boy.  I  'ate 
smokin'  alone." 

As  they  swept  out  of  sight,  Lady  Touch- 
stone picked  up  the  speaking  tube. 

'"  George  Alison  !  "  she  cried.  Up  went 
the  chauffeur's  head.  "  Stop  the  car,  please. 
Valerie  and  Major  Lyveden  will  change 
places.  We  want  to  discuss  the  trial." 

George  slowed  up  writh  a  grin. 

Jack  opened  the  door  for  Jill,  who  de- 
scended with  an  airy  nod  of  greeting  which 
hurt  him  more  than  the  stoniest  disregard. 
With  her  head  high,  she  stepped  to  the  seat 
he  had  left.  As  he  was  closing  the  high 
side-door  upon  her,  her  fur  coat  intervened, 
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and  Jack  set  it  gently  aside.  Jill  felt  the 
touch,  turned,  glanced  down,  and  twitched 
the  garment  away  ... 

Anthony's  eyes  blazed.  A  short  six  inches 
away,  Valerie's  blazed  back  .  .  . 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  car  George  and 
Lady  Touchstone  were  hanging  out  of  their 
seats,  raving  concurrent  invective  against 
the  Laws  of  England. 

For  a  moment  eyes  searched  eyes  steadily. 
Then,  with  a  faint  smile,  Anthony  leaned 
forward  and  kissed  the  proud  red  lips.  Then 
he  shut  the  door  with  infinite  care  .  .  . 

Had  Miss  French's  fur  coat  been  less 
voluminous,  the  gulf  which  Error  had  set 
between  the  lovers  might  have  been  bridged 
within  the  week.  But  it  was  a  fine  wrap,  and 
ample.  In  an  instant  the  gulf  had  become 
a  sea  of  troubles,  with  the  house  that  Jack 
had  built  upon  one  side,  and  the  castle  which 
Jill  had  raised  upon  the  other.  And,  as  for 
a  bridge,  their  labour  now  was  lost  that 
sought  to  build  one.  It  had  become  a  case 
for  a  causeway. 

As  the  car  slid  forward— 

"  And  why,"  said  Lady  Touchstone,  "  are 
you  going  away  1  " 

Anthony  laughed  jerkily. 

"  Have  a  heart,  Lady  Touchstone,"  he 
cried.  "  I've  already  risked  imprisonment 
to  save  my  secret." 

Her  ladyship  looked  about  her. 

"  This,"  she  said,  "  appears  to  be  the 
interior  of  an  expensive  limousine  landau- 
lette.  Very  different  from  a  court-house. 
The  seats  are  softer,  for  one  thing.  Besides, 
from  his  adviser  the  client  should  conceal 
nothing." 

"  Are  you  my  adviser  1  " 

"  That,"  said  Lady  Touchstone,  '*  is  my 
rele." 

u  But  am  I  your  client  ? 

"  I  advise  you  to  be." 

For  a  long  moment  Lyveden  stared 
straight  ahead.  Upon  the  front  seat  Miss 
French  was  chattering  to  George  Alison  with 
an  unwonted  liveliness,  punctuated  with 
little  bursts  of  merriment.  All  the  while  she 
kept  her  head  so  turned  that  Anthony  might 
miss  not  a  jot  of  her  gaiety  .  .  . 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Lyveden  quietly. 
16  You're  very  kind,  Lady  Touchstone,  and 
I'm  properly  grateful.  But  I  can't  tell  you." 
-  He  was,  of  course,  perfectly  right.  Inter- 
vention was  not  to  be  thought  of,  much  less 
encouraged.  For  one  thing,  to  mutter  that 
Valerie  and  he  were  estranged  would  be  to 
proclaim  a  previous  intimacy.  For  another, 
it  was  an  affair,  not  of  hearts  only,  but  of 


deeps  calling.  Each  lifting  up  the  other's 
heart,  the  twain  had  distilled  a  music  that 
is  not  of  this  world  :  it  was  unthinkable  that 
an  outsider  should  be  shown  a  single  note 
of  the  score.  Finally,  Anthony  wanted  no 
peace-making.  What  had  he  to  do  with 
peace  ? 

The  silver  cord  was  loosed,  but  he  had  not 
loosed  it.  The  golden  bowl  was  broken,  but 
not  at  his  hand.  It  was  she — Valerie  French — 
that  had  wrought  the  havoc.  That  cord  and 
bowl  were  the  property  as  much  of  Anthony 
as  of  her  had  not  weighed  with  the  lady. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  was  to  be  used 
like  a  leper  .  .  .  What  had  he  to  do  with 
peace  ? 

The  thought  that  he  had  been  able  to 
pick  up  the  glove  she  had  thrown  down  with 
such  a  nourish  elated  him  strangely.  To 
kiss  My  Lady  Disdain  upon  the  mouth — 
that  was  an  answer.  That  would  teach  her 
to  draw  upon  an  unarmed  man.  For  she 
had  thought  him  weaponless.  What  foot- 
man carries  a  sword  ?  And  then,  in  the 
nick  of  time,  Fate  had  thrust  a  rapier  into 
the  flunkey's  hand  .  .  . 

Lady  Touchstone  was  speaking  .  .  . 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said  gently,  "  perhaps 
you're  right.  I'm  sorry,  you  know.  I  saw 
two  lives  smashed  once  by  a  clerical  error 
on  the  part  of  a  florist's  assistant.  I  knew 
them  both,  too,  but  neither  would  speak. 
When  it  was  just  too  late,  Eleanor  opened 
her  mouth  .  .  .  Unknown  to  her,  I  went  to 
the  florist's  shop  and  looked  at  their  order- 
book.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  trouble. 
I  never  told  her,  of  course.  But  it's  haunted 
me  ever  since.  Two  lives  .  .  .  smashed  .  .  . 
And  they  say  that  silence  is  golden  .  .  .  When 
you  do  go,  will  you  let  me  have  your 
address  ?  " 

"  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  worthless," 
said  Anthony.  f"  But  I  think  I've  been  rude 
enough.   I  promise  to  send  it  you." 

For  no  apparent  reason  he  laughed 
bitterly. , 

His  companion  shuddered. 

"  Don't  laugh  like  that,  Major  Lyveden. 
It's  bad  for  my  heart.  Oh,  dear.  How  fast 
George  is  driving  !  We  shall  be  at  Bell 
Hammer  before  we  know  where  we  are." 
Suddenly  she  leaned  forward  and  caught  at 
the  footman's  sleeve.  "  Anthony  Lyveden, 
I've  shown  you  my  hand.  As  you  love  my 
niece,  what  is  the  trouble  \  " 

Anthony  set  his  teeth. 

"  Can't  be  done,"  he  said,  "  Lady  Touch- 
stone. We've  got  to  work  it  out  for 
ourselves." 
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ki  Curse  your  pride,"  said  that  lady. 
"  There.  Now  I've  sworn  at  you.  But  it's 
your  own  fault.  And  how  are  you  two  goats 
going  to  work  it  out  for  yourselves  ?  With 
one  of  you  bleating  at  Nice,  and  the  other 
— Heaven  knows  where — in  England  ? 
D'you  go  to  Church,  Anthony  Lyveden  ?  " 

"  I  used  to." 

"  Then  go  again.  Get  to  your  knees  and 
pray.  Pray  to  be  delivered  from  blindness 
of  heart,  Anthony  Lyveden.  D'you  hear  ? 
Blindness  of  heart.  From  pride,  vainglory 
and  hypocrisy.  Not  that  you're  hypocritical, 
but  they  go  together,  and  it'll  do  no  harm. 
And  I  shall  make  Valerie  go,  and — and  I 
shall  pray  for  you  both." 

Anthony  slid  off  his  hat  and  put  her  hand 
to  his  lips  .  .  . 

As  he  did  so,  the  car  sped  past  a  red  lodge 
and  into  a  curling  drive. 

Lady  Touchstone  sought  for  a  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  There's  a  tear  on  my  nose,"  she 
explained.  "  I  can  feel  it.  It's  a  real  com- 
pliment, Anthony  Lyveden.  You're  the 
very  first  man  that's  ever  made  Harriet 
Touchstone  cry." 

The  car  swept  to  the  steps. 

Anthony  was  down  in  a  flash.  Tenderly 
he  handed  her  out  .  . 

By  the  time  her  aunt  had  alighted,  Valerie 
was  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  Anthony 
walked  up  to  her  steadily.  Then  he  took 
off  his  hat. 

"  I  humbly  apologise,"  he  said.  "  It  was 
unpardonable." 

t;  You're  right,"  said  Valerie  quietly. 
"'  That's  just  what  it  was." 

As  she  spoke,  a  servant  opened  the  door. 

Valerie  turned  on  her  heel  and  walked 
into  the  house. 

That  same  evening,  when  the  others  had 
gone  to  bed,  Anthony  called  his  terrier  and 
set  him  upon  his  knee. 

"  Patch,"  he  said,  "  I've  come  back  to 
the  fold."  As  was  his  habit  when  mystified, 
the  terrier  swallowed  apologetically.  "Is 
that  too  hard  for  you,  my  fellow  ?  Let  me 
put  it  like  this.  Once  there  were  just  you 
and  I,  weren't  there  ?  A  fool  and  his  dog.. 
Caring  for  nobody,  nobody  caring  for  them, 
but  to  each  other — just  everything."  The 
Sealyham  licked  his  face.  "  Then  one  day 
She  came  .  .  .  She.  A  wonderful,  peer- 
less creature,  to  dazzle  the  poor  fool's  eyes. 
And  the  fool  just  fell  down  and  worshipped 
her.  He  didn't  forget  his  little  dog,  Patch. 
He  never  did  that.  But — well,  it  wasn't  the 
same.   Of  course  not.  You  must  have  felt  it 


sometimes  .  .  .  But  you're  a  good  little  chap. 
And  I  couldn't  help  it,  Patch.  She — seemed 
— so — very — sweet  ...  I  risked  your  life 
for  her  once.  I  did,  really."  He  paused  to 
stare  into  the  fire.  Then  he  took  a  deep 
breath.  "  By  Jove,  if  you'd  gone  ...  1 
should  have  been  left  now,  shouldn't  I  ? 
Properly  carted.  Well,  well,  old  fellow,  it's 
over  now.  Never  again,  Patch.  The  fool's 
learned  his  lesson.  You'd  never  let  me  down, 
would  you  ?  No.  But  she  has.  They  say 
it's  a  way  women  have.  And  I'm  going  to 
wash  her  right  out  of  my  life,  Patch. 
Right  out.     Now." 

He  set  the  dog  down,  stretched  out  his 
arms  wearily,  and  got  upon  his  feet.  The 
terrier  leaped  up  and  down  as  if  he  had  been 
promised  a  walk. 

Anthony  laughed. 

"  So  ?  You're  pleased,  are  you  ?  Ah, 
well  ..." 

He  turned  out  the  gas,  and  the  two 
passed  upstairs. 

Anthony  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

You  cannot  kill  Memory,  but  you  can 
send  the  jade  packing.  That  he  did  faith- 
fully. By  sheer  force  of  will  he  thrust  all 
thoughts  of  Valerie  out  of  his  head.  They 
returned  ceaselessly,  to  be  as  ceaselessly 
rejected.  Their  rejection  took  the  form  of 
displacement.  They  were,  so  to  speak, 
crowded  out.  All  day  long  he  was  for  ever 
forcing  his  attention  upon  some  matter  or 
other  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lady.  A 
thousand  times  .she  came  tripling — always 
he  fobbed  her  off.  Considering  how  much  of 
late  he  had  been  content  to  drift  with  the 
stream,  the  way  in  which  his  mind  bent  to 
the  oars  was  amazing.  His  output  of  mental 
energy  was  extraordinary.  Will  rode  Brain 
with  a  bloody  spur.  When  night  came,  the 
man  was  worn  out  .  .  . 

In  the  circumstances  it  was  hard,  though 
not  surprising,  that  he  should  have  dreamed 
so  consistently  of  the  tall,  dark  girl.  It 
suggests  that  Nature  is  an  unscrupulous 
opponent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  night  after 
night,  while  the  man  slept,  the  tares  were 
sown.  Sleep,  whom  he  had  counted  his  ally, 
proved  herself  neutral.  She  was  content  to 
knit  up  the  sleeve  of  care.  That  her  hand- 
maidens as  fast  unravelled  it  was  none  of 
her  business.  After  a  week  of  this  devilry, 
Anthony  groaned.  Then  he  set  his  teeth, 
and,  pleading  insomnia,  obtained  permission 
to  walk  abroad  after  supper.  With  Patch 
at  his  heels,  he  covered  mile  after  mile. 
So,  though  the  mental  strain  was  pro- 
longed, he   became  physically  played  out. 
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His    determination    had   its    reward.      He 
came  to  sleep  like  the  dead. 

With  a  sigh  for  his  simplicity,  Nature 
plucked  another  iron  out  of  the  fire  .  .  . 

Anthony  began  to  lose  weight. 

***** 

Thursday  afternoon  came  and  went,  and 
with  it  Lady  Touchstone  and  Valerie.  The 
Bumbles  were  duly  overwhelmed,  treating 
their  visitors  with  an  embarrassing  deference 
which  nothing  could  induce  them  to  dis- 
card :  out  of  pure  courtesy  Lady  Touch- 
stone ate  enough  for  a  schoolboy,  thereby 
doing  much  to  atone  for  Valerie,  who  ate 
nothing  at  all  :  the  Alisons  respectfully 
observed  the  saturnalia  and  solemnly  re- 
duced Mason  to  a  state  of  nervous  disorder 
by  entertaining  him  in  the  servants'  hall : 
Anthony  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Not  so  Patch,  however,  who  must,  of 
course,  put  his  small  foot  into  it  with  a 
splash. 

The  visitors  were  in  the  act  of  emerging 
from  the  front  door,  Mrs.  Bumble  was 
dropping  the  second  of  three  tremulous 
curtsies,  and  Mr.  Bumble  was  offering  the 
stirrup-cup  of  humble  duty,  when  the  terrier 
emerged  from  some  laurels  and,  recognising 
Valerie,  rushed  delightedly  to  her  side. 
Before  she  was  aware  of  his  presence,  he 
was  leaping  to  lick  her  face  .  .  . 

To  disregard  such  unaffected  benevolence 
would  have  been  worse  than  churlish,  and 
Valerie  stooped  to  the  Sealyham  and  gave 
him  her  cheek.  Patch  lay  down  on  his  back 
and  put  his  legs  in  the  air.  His  tail  was 
going,  and  there  was  a  shy  invitation  in  the 
bright  brown  eyes  which  was  irresistible. 
Valerie  hesitated.  Then,  on  a  sudden 
impulse,  she  picked  up  the  little  white  dog 
and  held  him  close. 

"  Good-bye,  Patch,"  she  whispered. 
"  Good-bye." 

She  kissed  the  rough  white  head  and  put 
him  down  tenderly.  Then  she  stepped  into 
the  car  with  a  quivering  lip. 

It  was  as  the  car  was  turning  out  of  the 
drive  that  she  burst  into  tears  .  .  . 

Such  consolation  as  Lady  Touchstone 
sought  to  administer  was  gently  but  firmly 
declined  ;  and,  since  her  niece  would  have 
none  of  it,  neither,  gentlemen,  shall  you. 

It  was  a  few  hours  later — to  be  exact,  at  a 
quarter  before  ten  o'clock — that  a  gentleman 
of  some  distinction  laid  down  The  Times. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  sat  still,  looking 
into  the  fire.  Then  he  picked  up  a  pile  of 
depositions  and  drew  a  pencil-case  from  his 
pocket.    For  a  while  the  occasional  flick  of 


a  page  argued  his  awful  attention  to  the 
recital  of  crime  :  then  the  keen  grey  eyes 
slid  back  to  the  glowing  coals,  and  the  long- 
hand went  by  the  board.  It  was  evident 
that  there  was  some  extraneous  matter 
soliciting  his  lordship's  regard,  and  in  some 
sort  gaining  the  same  because  of  its 
importunity. 

Sir.  Justice  Molehill  was  all  alone.  He 
had  sent  his  marshal  to  the  cinema,  "  lest 
the  boy  should  grow  dull,"  and,  except  for 
the  servants,  somewhere  below  stairs,  the 
great  gaunt  mansion  used  as  the  Judge's 
Lodging  lodged  for  the  nonce  no  other 
inmate. 

The  room  in  which  the  Judge  sat  was 
enormous.  Indeed,  the  shaded  lamp,  set 
upon  a  table  close  to  his  shoulder,  did  little 
more  than  insist  upon  the  depths  of  the 
chamber,  which  to  illumine  effectively  you 
would  have  needed  a  score  of  lamps  slung 
from  the  ceiling.  For  all  its  size,  however, 
the  room  was  sparsely  furnished.  At  the  far 
end  a  huge  carved  writing-table  loomed  out 
of  the  shadows ;  six  high-backed  chairs 
reared  themselves  here  and  there  against 
the  walls  ;  between  prodigious  windows  a 
gigantic  press  lifted  its  massive  head. 
Reckoning  the  little  table  bearing  the  lamp, 
and  a  pair  of  easy-chairs,  that  is  a  ready 
inventory.  A  heavy  carpet  and  curtains  of 
the  same  dull  red  certainly  excluded  the 
draughts.  For  all  that,  it  was  not  a  chamber 
in  which  to  sit  apart  from  the  fire.  The 
marshal  hated  the  place  openly,  and,  on 
being  rallied  by  the  Judge,  had  confessed 
that  it  "  got  on  his  nerves."  He  had  even 
suggested  that  it  was  haunted.  Mr.  Justice 
Molehill  had  laughed  him  to  scorn. 

His  lordship,  then,  was  gazing  upon  the 
fire.  After,  perhaps,  about  two  minutes  of 
time,  he  crossed  his  knees  suddenly  and 
flung  up  his  hand  in  a  little  gesture  of 
impatience. 

"  Anthony  Lyveden,"  he  muttered. 
"  Where  on  earth  have  I  heard  that  name  ?  " 

The  expression  upon  his  face  was  that  of 
a  man  absorbed  in  searching  his  memory. 
He  was,  indeed,  so  much  engrossed  in  this 
occupation  that  the  keen  grey  eyes  went 
straying  whither  they  listed. 

Let  us  follow  those  eyes. 

From  the  light  of  the  fire  in  its  cage  to  the 
toe  of  his  lordship's  pump,  up  to  the  chiselled 
mantel  and  the  cigarette-box — the  marshal's 
— perched  on  the  narrow  ledge,  down  to  the 
heavy  bell-pull  by  the  side  of  the  hearth,  on 
to  a  high-backed  chair  against  the  wall, 
down  again  to  the  floor — all  black  here,  for 
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the  light  is  too  distant  to  show  the  carpet's 
hue — on  into  the  shadows,  where  something 
—the  table,  of  course — shows  like  a  grim 
bas-relief  hewn  out  of  the  darkness,  on  to 
its  ponderous  top,  where  the  candles  .  .  . 

It  was  upon  the  top  of  the  table  that  the 
keen  grey  eyes  came  to  rest — idly.  The  next 
moment  his  lordship's  frame  stiffened  with 
a  shock. 

The  radiance  of  two  wax  candles  was 
illuminating  the  bitterness  of  death  upon  a 
man's  face.  It  was  an  old  face,  long,  gaunt, 
clean-shaven,  and  the  ill-fitting  wig  that 
gaped  about  the  shrunken  temples  gave  it 
the  queer  pinched  look  which  tells  of  a 
starved  bellv.  Eves  red-rimmed  and  staring, 


Then  the  grey  lids  flickered,  and  a  trembling 
hand  stole  up  out  of  the  darkness  to  twitch 
at  the  lower  lip.  A  paper  upon  the  table 
appeared  to  claim  the  attention  of  those 
horrible  eyes  .  .  .  But  not  for  long.  Indeed, 
they  had  subjected  k  the  document  to  the 
very  barest  perusal,  when,  with  a  con- 
vulsive movement,  the  creature  clawed  at 
the  paper,  tore  it  with  ravening  hands  and, 
clapping  the  fragments  to  its  distorted 
mouth,  bit  and  savaged  it  like  a  demoniac  . .  . 
Hardened  as  he  was  to  the  spectacle  of 
Rage  dominant,  his  lordship  paled  before 
this  paroxysm  of  unearthly  passion.  All 
the  agony  of  disappointed  avarice,  all  the 
torment  of  mortification  in  defeat,  all  the 


'I  wonder,'  she  said  shakily,  'if  you  could  give  me  Major  Lyveden's  address.' 


a  long  thin  nose,  and  an  unearthly  pallor, 
made  it  displeasing :  the  dropped  jaw, 
showing  the  toothless  gums,  made  it 
^repulsive. 

The  hair  upon  Mr.  Justice  Molehill's  head 
began  to  rise. 

For  a  moment  the  face  stayed  motionless. 


frenzy  of  impotent  fury,  blazed  in  one 
hideous  blend  out  of  that  frightful  coun- 
tenance. Could  he  have  moved,  the  Judge 
would  have  crossed  himself. 

Then  suddenly  came  a  change.  The 
passion  ebbed  out  of  the  face,  the  paper 
fluttered  out  of  the  loosened  fingers,   the 
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red-rimmed  eyes  took  on  another  look. 
Snail-slow  the  trembling  hand  was  travelling 
across  the  table  .  .  . 

Immediately  between  the  silver  candle- 
sticks lay  a  horse-pistol.  As  the  fingers 
approached   it,   their   trembling   increased. 


With  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  the 
horror  upon  the  face  became  unspeak- 
able. The  eyes  were  starting,  the  mouth 
working  painfully.  Resolved  to  be  rid  of 
life,  yet  terrified  to  die,  the  wretch  was 
writhing.     There  never  was  seen  so  loath- 


i^*A^* 


'  T  would,  like  a  shot,'  said  Aime  heartily,  '  but  he  wouldn't  leave  one.' ' 


Twice  they  hesitated,  craven  flesh  rebelling 
against  a  recreant  will.  They  shook  so 
frightfully  upon  encountering  the  butt  that 
it  seemed  as  if  to  grasp  it  were  beyond  their 
power.  Once  they  had  seized  it,  however, 
the  trembling  left  them  and  passed  into  the 
hand  .  .  . 


some  a  paradox.  Cowardice  was  gone 
crusading. 

The  Judge's  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  other  hand, 
the  pistol  had  been  turned  about,  but  head 
and  hands  were  all  shaking  so  violently  that 
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the  introduction  of  the  muzzle  into  the 
gaping  mouth  was  hardly  accomplished. 
Twice  cup  missed  lip,  and  the  steel  went 
jabbing  against  the  ashen  cheek.  The  next 
moment  gums  drummed  on  the  metal  with 
a  hideous  vibration. 

With  a  shock  his  lordship  recognised  the 
sound  as  one  which  he  and  the  marshal  had 
heard  more  than  once  at  this  hour,  and,  after 
discussion,  had  attributed  to  an  idiosyn- 
crasy of  water  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

That  the  supreme  moment  had  arrived 
would  have  been  patent  from  the  eyes  alone. 
Riveted  upon  the  trigger-finger,  squinting 
until  the  pupils  were  almost  lost  to  view, 
they  were  the  orbs  of  a  fiend.  Even  as  the 
Judge  gazed,  the  light  of  Insanity  took 
flaming  possession.  Hell,  grown  impatient, 
had  sent  a  sheriff  for  the  usurer's  soul  .  .  . 

With  a  dull  crash  the  fire  fell  in,  and  the 
Judge  started  to  his  feet  with  an  oath. 

The  candles  were  gone. 

The  first  thing  which  Mr.  Justice  Molehill 
did  was  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face,  and 
the  second,  to  mix  himself  and  consume  the 
strongest  wThisky  and  soda  he  had  swallowed 
for  years.  Then,  being  a  man  of  stout  heart, 
he  picked  up  the  lamp  and  walked  to  the 
writing-table  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Here 
all  was  in  order,  and  the  closest  scrutiny 
failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  the  vision. 
The  chair  was  there,  certainly,  but  its 
seat  was  dusty,  and  upon  the  table  itself 
there  was  nothing  at  all.  The  curtain 
behind  the  chair,  when  disarranged,  dis- 
closed a  window,  heavily  shuttered  as  usual, 
but  nothing  more. 

Now,  his  lordship  disliked  defeat  as  much 
as  anybody,  but  if  there  was  one  thing 
which  he  detested  more  than  another,  it 
was  an  inability  to  prove  an  excellent  case. 
Looking  at  it  from  his  point  of  view,  he  had 
here  a  personal  experience  at  once  as  inter- 
esting and  incredible  as  a  man  could  fairly 
be  expected  to  relate.  The  reflection  was 
most  provoking.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  Judge 
picked  up  the  chair  and  placed  it  upon  the 
table.  Then  he  bent  down  and,  thrusting 
his  hands  beneath  the  edge  of  the  carpet, 
lifted  this  up  from  the  floor.  The  fabric  was 
heavy,  but  he  hauled  with  a  will,  and  a 
moment  later  he  was  standing  upon  the 
boards  he  had  uncovered.  Thereafter,  at 
the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  exertion,  he 
managed  to  roll  it  back  from  the  window  as 
far  as  the  table  itself.  Holding  it  in  place 
with  his  knee,  his  lordship  reached  for  the 
lamp  .  .  . 


It  was  his  intention  to  discover  whether 
the  boards  did  not  afford  some  real  evidence 
of  the  crime,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that,  upon  perceiving  that  the  floor  had 
been  diligently  stained  all  over  with  some 
coffee-coloured  preparation,  for  the  second 
time  in  the  evening  his  lordship  swore.  He 
was,  in  fact,  in  some  dudgeon  about  to 
replace  the  lamp,  when  the  torn  edge  of 
paper,  showing  between  two  boards,  caught 
his  observant  eye  .  .  . 

The  fine  handwriting  was  faded,  but  still 
quite  legible. 

10th  Jan.,  1789. 

Sin, 

Your  letter  leaves  me  no  hope  but  that 
you  have  been  most  grossly  betrayed.  Should 
you  so  desire,  I  will  render  you  indisputable 
proofs  that  the  Marquess  of  Bedlington  hath 
no  need  of  funds,  much  less  hath  delivered 
in  any's  favour  a  bond  for  the  vast  sum 
declared  in  your  letter.  In  a  word,  though  the 
name  subscribed  to  the  bond  be  that  of  Bed- 
lington, it  was  not  the  Marquess'  hand  that  set 
it  there.  Who  hath  done  you  this  injury,  I 
know  not,  but  Time  hath  shown  that  his  lord- 
ship's twin  brother,  Lord  Stephen  Rome,  lately 
deed.,  with  whom  the  Marquess  was  justly  at 
variance,  more  than  once  scrupled  not  to  assume 
his  brother's  person  and  title  to  compass  his 
own  ends  .  .  . 

At  the  mention  of  the  twin  brother,  Mr. 
Justice  Molehill  raised  his  keen  grey  eyes 
to  stare  at  the  lamp. 

"  Rome,"  he  said  softly.  "  Rome.  That's 
right.  It  was  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  And 
Anthony  Lyveden  was  the  name  of  the  sole 
legatee.   I  knew  I'd  heard  it  before." 

■5f  *  -K-  *  *• 

Mrs.  Bumble's  parlourmaid  was  counting 
upon  her  pink  fingers. 

"  Sunday  twenty-eight,  Monday  twenty- 
nine,  to-day  thirty  .  .  .  Yes.  To-morrow's 
the  first  of  December." 

George  Alison  regarded  his  wife. 

"  Let  us  hope,"  he  said  gloomily,  "  that 
it's  a  better  month.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
four  weeks  I've  had  seventeen  punctures, 
I've  endured  a  miscarriage  of  justice  which 
has  undoubtedly  shortened  my  life,  and  I've 
lost  as  good  a  pal  as  ever  I  struck." 

"  To  hear  you  speak,"  said  Betty,  "  any- 
one would  think  that  Anne  and  I  had 
enjoyed  ourselves.  It's  been  just  a3  bad 
for  us." 

The  chauffeur  shook  his  head. 

"  You  rave,"  he  said  shortly.  "In  the 
first  place,  what  have  you  to  do  with  tires  ?  " 
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"  If  we  haven't  had  the  punctures,"  was 
the  reply,  "  we've  heard  enough  about 
them."    * 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne.  "  It's  been  almost  as 
bad  as  golf.  '  What  I  did  at  the  fourteenth 
hole.'  " 

"  In  the  second  place,"  said  George, 
tk  women  adore  irregularity.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  delectable  to  the  feminine 
appetite  than  the  spectacle  of  Justice  de- 
railed. The  apotheosis  of  our  esteemed 
friend  and  late  colleague,  Mr.  Albert  Morgan, 
has  afforded  you  two  more  indirect  grati- 
fication than  anything  I  can  remember." 

"  Gratification  ?  "  almost  screamed  the 
two  girls. 

"  Gratification,"  said  George.  "  If  I'd 
come  home  and  said  he'd  pleaded  guilty 
and  been  sent  down  for  five  years,  you'd 
have  been  all  depressed.  In  the  third 
place " 

"  Monstrous,"  said  Betty.  "  Don't  laugh, 
Anne.  As  if  the  very  thought  of  that  man 
walking  about  free  didn't  make  my  blood 
boil." 

"  It  made  it  run  cold  last  time,"  observed 
-her  husband.  "  Same  principle  as  a  geyser, 
I  suppose  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  wTas  saying, 
in  the  third  place,  what  was  Anthony  to 
you  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  best,"  said  Betty  stoutly. 
;<  That's  what  he  was." 

Her  husband  wrinkled  his  nose. 

■"  My  point  is  that  he  was  a  man's  pal. 
He  was  nice  to  you  because  he'd  been 
properly  brought  up,  but  ..." 

Mournfully  he  passed  his  cup  to  be 
refilled. 

"Go  on,"  said  Betty  silkily.  "  I  wouldn't 
miss  this  for  anything." 

Suspiciously  George  regarded  her. 

"  Well,"  he  said  defiantly,  "  he  hadn't 
much  use  for  women." 

Mrs.  Alison  turned  to  her  sister-in-law 
and  nodded  scornfully  at  her  husband. 

"  Our  wiseacre,"  she  said. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  chauffeur.  "  Don't 
you  believe  me.  He  as  good  as  told  me  so 
the  day  before  he  left,  but  I  suppose  that 
doesn't  count." 

Gurgling  with  merriment ,  his  sister  rose 
from  the  table  and,  coming  behind  the 
speaker,  set  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"  And  I  suppose  that's  why  he  *  wished  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood,'  "  she  said,  laying 
her  cheek  against  his.  "  Betty  and  I  were 
too  much  for  him.  Which  reminds  me,  Bet, 
you  and  I  ought  to  go  to  Bell  Hammer  and 
take  those  books  back." 


Her  brother  screwed  his  head  round  and 
looked  at  her. 

"  You're  not  suggesting  that  Valerie " 

"*  Sent  him  away  ?  "  said  Anne.  "  Heaven 
knows.  But  he's  just  crazy  about  her,  isn't 
he,  Bet  ?  " 

The  parlourmaid  nodded. 

"  And  she  ?  "  queried  Alison. 

*w  Loves  him  to  distraction,"  said  Anne. 

"  Which  is  why  she  lets  him  push  off  ?  " 
said  George.  "  I  see.  And  I  suppose,  if  they'd 
hated  one  another  like  poison,  they'd  have 
been  married  by  now.  You  know,  this  is  too 
easy." 

kt  Ah,"  said  Betty,  with  a  dazzling  smile, 
"  but  then,  you  see,  women  adore  irregu- 
larity." 

Her  husband,  who  was  in  the  act  of  drink- 
ing, choked  with  emotion. 

That  the  household  was  once  more  without 
a  footman  was  a  hard  fact.  Major  Anthony 
Lyveden,  D.S.O.,  was  gone.  His  period  of 
service  at  The  Shrubbery  had  come  to  an 
abrupt  end  upon  the  previous  day.  His 
notice  had  not  expired,  but  when  he 
received  an  offer  which  was  conditional  upon 
his  immediate  departure  from  Hawthorne, 
he  had  laid  the  facts  before  Mr.  Bumble  and 
left  two  days  later.  All  efforts  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  an  address  were  unavailing. 
This  was  a  pity,  for,  ten  minutes  after  he 
and  Patch  had  left  for  the  station,  there  had 
arrived  for  him  a  letter  from  a  firm  of 
solicitors  that  numbered  many  distinguished 
clients,  and  The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Molehill  among  them. 

Since  Anthony  will  never  read  that  letter, 
neither  will  we.  We  will  leave  it  where  it  is 
now,  where  it  will  lie,  I  dare  say,  until  the 
crack  of  doom — behind  the  overmantel  in 
the  servants'  parlour,  gentlemen,  with  its 
back  to  the  wall. 

Anthony,  then,  was  gone,  and  Patch  with 
him.  The  Judge  had  been  gone  some  time. 
Mr.  Morgan  also  had  left  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  earning  good  money  in  the  West 
End  by  the  simple  expedient  of  wearing  the 
Mons  medal,  to  which,  never  having  seen 
*'*'  service,"  he  was  not  entitled,  and  per- 
ambulating the  gutters  of  South  Kensington 
with  a  child  in  his  arms.  The  child  was 
heavy  and  cost  him  sixpence  a  day,  but,  as 
an  incentive  to  charity,  it  left  the  rendering 
of  "  Abide  With  Me,"  upon  which  Mr. 
Morgan  had  previously  relied,  simply 
nowhere. 

Lady  Touchstone  and  Valerie  were  still 
at  Bell  Hammer.  More  than  once  the  latter 
had  revived  her  suggestion  of  a  visit  to  the 
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South,  of  France.  Each  time  Valerie  had 
applauded  the  idea  and  then  promptly 
switched  the  conversation  on  to  another 
topic  .  .  .  Women  understand  women,  and, 
with  a  sigh,  her  aunt  resigned  herself  to  the 
prospect  of  a  winter  in  Hampshire.  Return 
to  Town  she  would  not.  London  was  not 
what  it  had  been,  and  the  vanities  of  the 
metropolis  fell  dismally  short  of  the  old 
pre- War  standard.  You  were  robbed,  too, 
openly,  wherever  you  went.  With  tears  in 
their  eyes,  shopkeepers  offered  you  stones 
instead  of  bread,  and  charged  you  for  fishes. 
Besides,  unemployment  was  booming,  routs 
were  frequent,  rioting  was  in  the  air  .  .  . 
Lady  Touchstone  decided  that,  if  she  was 
not  to  snuff  the  zephyrs  of  Nice,  the  smell 
of  the  woods  of  Bell  Hammer  was  good 
enough  for  her  nostrils. 

If  Lyveden  had  lost  weight,  Miss  French 
had  gained  none.  The  blow  that  had  fallen 
all  but  a  month  ago  had  hit  her  as  hard  as 
him.  Yet,  of  the  two,  her  plight  was  less 
evil.  Each  of  them  had  dropped  in  their 
tracks,  which  is  to  say  that,  while  Lyveden 
had  fallen  upon  the  rough  ground  of  bare 
existence,  Miss  French  had  fallen  into  the 
lap  of  luxury. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  told  that  this  should 
have  made  no  difference — that  creature 
comforts  cannot  minister  to  a  broken  heart. 
But,  sirs,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  are  thicker 
than  that.  The  iron  must  have  entered 
uncommon  deep  into  the  soul  for  the  body 
no  longer  to  care  whether  the  bath-water 
run  hot  or  cold. 

For  all  that,  the  girl  was  desperately 
unhappy.  That  she  should  have  been 
bracketed  with  Anne  was  bad  enough  :  that 
they  should  have  been  wooed  in  the  same 
nest,  to  say  the  least,  smacked  more  of 
business  than  of  love  :  that  it  was  her  nest, 
of  which,  of  her  love,  she  had  made  the  man 
free,  was  infamous.  It  was  such  treatment 
as  she  would  not  have  expected  at  the  hands 
of  a  counter-jumper — a  deserter — a  satyr. 
Possibly  a  satyr  in  a  weak  moment  might 
have  fallen  so  low.  But  Anthony  was  not  a 
satyr.  And  deserters  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
recommended  for  the  D.S.O.  To  suggest 
that  he  was  a  counter-jumper  was  equally 
ridiculous.  He  was  a  most  attractive  gallant 
gentleman,  This  made  his  behaviour  in- 
finitely more  discreditable.  It  was  a  sordid, 
demoralising  business  .  .  . 

And  that,  gentlemen,  is  what  a  hot  bath 
will  do. 

Now  look  on  this  picture. 

Valerie  lav  as  she  had  flung  herself,  face 


downward  upon  the  bed.  Save  that  one 
sa  in  slipper  had  fallen  off,  she  was  fully 
dressed.  One  bare  white  arm  pillowed  her 
brow,  covering  her  eyes — mercifully.  Let 
us  touch  that  gleaming  shoulder.  See  ?  It 
is  cold  as  ice.  That  little  slipperless  foot  .  .  . 
Cold  as  any  stone.  But  then  it  is  the  month 
of  December,  and  she  has  lain  so  for  two 
hours.  Two  hours  of  agony.  She  can 
remember  every  look  those  steady  grey  eyes 
of  Lyveden's  have  ever  given  her,  and  in 
the  last  two  hours  she  has  remembered 
them  all*.  Inch  by  inch  she  has  gone  over  the 
playground  of  their  hearts  :  word  by  word 
she  has  recited  their  conversations  :  she 
has  gathered  great  posies  of  dead  blossoms, 
because  they  once  smelled  so  sweet  :  she 
has  trodden  the  lanes  of  Memory  to  her  most 
grievous  wounding,  because  they  are  still  so 
dear  .  .  . 

Then  there  were  other  times,  when  Pride 
had  her  in  a  strait- jacket,  and  the  very 
thought  of  Anthony  made  her  eyes  blaze. 

She  had  been  walking  herself  out  of  one 
of  these  moods,  and  was  tramping  rather 
wearily  through  the  twilight  and  up  the  long 
drive,  when  the  cough  of  a  motor-horn 
behind  her  made  her  start  to  one  side.  The 
next  moment  a  car  flashed  past  .  .  . 

It  was  the  local  doctor's  Renault. 

Valerie's  heart  stood  still. 

The  next  moment  she  was  running  like  a 
deer  .   .  . 

The  car  beat  her  all  ends  up,  and  by 
the  time  she  had  reached  the  steps,  the 
front  door  was  shut.  She  pealed  the  bell 
frantically  .  .  . 

To  the  footman  who  answered  it — 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  panted. 
"'  Who's  ill  ?  " 

"  Miss  Alison,  miss.  I  think  it's  a  broken 
leg.  She  an'  Mrs.  Alison  'ad  been  to  tea 
with  'er  ladyship,  an5,  as  she  was  leavin'. 
she " 

"  Don't  keep  saying  '  she,'  "  snapped 
Valerie.  "  Say  (  Miss  Alison.'  And — and 
bring  me  some  fresh  tea.    In  the  library." 

She  swept  past  the  bewildered  servant 

and  disappeared. 

The  mills  of  God  were  off. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Twenty-four  hours  had  gone  by. 

All  this  time  the  mills  had  been  grinding 
steadily,  and  the  grain,  which  had  been 
awaiting  their  pleasure  for  exactly  one 
calendar  month,  was  beginning  to  disappear. 
After  a  while  Valerie  had  come  to  realise 
that  her  pride  was  to  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
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submit  to  the  process  with  the  best  grace 
she  could.  Not  every  woman  would  have 
reasoned  so  wisely  :  few  would  have  given 
to  their  decision  such  faithful  effect.  You 
will  please  remember  that  any  reduction  of 
her  pride  seemed  to  Valerie  extraordinarily 
unjust.  That  there  was  stuff  other  than 
pride  in  the  grist  never  occurred  to  her. 

It  was  the  evening,  then,  of  the  day  after 
the  accident,  and  the  two  girls  were  alone 
in  the  pleasant  bedroom  whither  Anne  had 
been  carried  the  day  before,  and  where  she 
was  like  to  spend  the  next  six  weeks  of  her 
existence.  The  patient  was  wearing  one  of 
Valerie's  night  -  gowns  and  looking  very 
nice  in  it.  She  was  also  smoking  one  of 
Valerie's  cigarettes,  and,  so  resilient  is  youth, 
chattering  merrily  between  the  puffs. 

"  Lady  Touchstone  was  wonderful  She 
knew  my  leg  was  broken  before  I  did.  Almost 
before  I  knew  where  I  was,  she  had  my  head 
in  her  lap  and  was  telling  me  to  lie  quite 
still  and  hang  on  to  her  hand  for  all  I  was 
worth.  '  You'll  find  it  a  great  help,'  she  said. 
'  I  know  I  did.  And  if  you  know  any  bad 
words,  say  them.'  For  all  the  pain,  I 
couldn't  help  laughing.  And  then  she  told 
me  how  she'd  broken  her  leg  in  the  hunting 
field,  and  the  vicar  was  the  first  to  get  to 
her,  and  how  she  hung  on  to  him  and  made 
him  feed  her  with  bad  language  till  help 
arrived.  And,  when  I  tried  to  say  I  was 
sorry,  she  said  the  butler  deserved  six 
months  for  not  having  the  steps  sanded, 
and  asked  me,  if  you  and  she  tried  to  make 
me  comfortable  while  I  was  your  guest,  if 
I'd  try  to  forgive  you  ..." 

"  That's  the  only  possible  way  to  look  at 
it,"  said  Valerie.  "  It's  all  our  servants' 
fault,  and  we're  only  too  thankful  to  be 
able " 

"  You're  very  sweet,"  said  Anne  wist- 
fully. "  But  to  be  saddled  with  me  for  six 
weeks " 

"  Hush,"  said  Valerie,  with  a  grave  smile. 
"  You  promised  not  to  talk  like  that." 

Anne  Alison  sighed. 

"It  is  unfortunate,  though,"  she  said. 
"  I  can't  think  what  they'll  do  at  The 
Shrubbery.  If  only  Anthony  hadn't  just 
left  .  .  .  You  knew  he'd  gone,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

Valerie  shook  her  head. 

"  I  knew  he  was  going,"  she  said. 


"  He  left  on  Monday,"  said  Anne.  "  We're 
all  heart-broken.  He  was  wonderful  to  work 
with,  and  nobody  could  help  liking  him. 
George  is  desperate  about  it.  Being  a  man, 
you  see  .  .  .  Besides,  they  were  a  lot  together. 
On  the  car,  I  mean.  Off  duty  we  never  saw 
much  of  him.  He  liked  being  alone.  I 
think  I'm  the  only  one  he  went  for  a  walk 
with  all  the  time  he  was  there.  And  then 
Betty  sent  him.  He'd  never  seen  the  view 
from  The  Beacon,  so  I  took  him.  He  was 
bored  stiff,  and  we  got  soaked  coming  home, 
but  he  was  very  nice  and  polite  about  it. 
He  always  was.     And  now,  I  suppose " 

"  The  Beacon  ?  "  said  Valerie  faintly. 
"  Where — where' s  The  Beacon  %  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  its  real  name  is," 
said  Anne.  "  We  always  call  it  '  The 
Beacon.'  You  must  know  it.  That  very  high 
place  in  Red  King  Walk,  where  the  cliff  goes 
sheer  down  .      ." 

Valerie  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words 
would  come.  Something  seemed  to  be 
gripping  her  by  the  throat.  The  walls  of  the 
room,  too,  were  closing  in,  and  there  was 
a  strange,  roaring  noise — like  that  of  mills 
working  .   .  . 

With  a  terrific  effort  she  fought  uncon- 
sciousness away  .  .  . 

Her — their  nest,  then,  was,  after  all, 
inviolate.  He  had  never  taken  Anne  there. 
Betty  had  sent  him.  And— he — had — been 
bored — stiff  .  .  . 

It  was  as  if  a  mine  had  been  sprung 
beneath  the  spot  upon  which  had  been 
dumped  her  emotions  of  the  last  two 
months,  blowing  some  to  atoms,  bringing 
to  light  others  that  had  lain  buried.  Out 
of  the  wrack,  joy,  shame,  fear  fell  at  her 
feet — and  a  sentence  out  of  a  letter  was 
staring  her  in  the  face. 

"  His  explanation  will  shame  you,  of  course, 
but  take  the  lesson  to  heart." 

(i  I  wonder,"  she  said  shakily,  "  if  you 
could  give  me  Major  Lyveden's  address." 

"  I  would,  like  a  shot,"  said  Anne 
heartily/'  but  he  wouldn't  leave  one." 

Again  the  rumble  of  those  labouring  mills 
came  swelling  out  of  the  silence  into  a  roar 
that  was  thunderous,  brain-shaking  .  .  . 
For  a  moment  of  time  they  pounded  the 
understanding  mercilessly  .  .  .  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  the  machinery  stopped. 

The  corn  was  ground. 


The  sixth  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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SHALL  I  take  my  umbrella  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Brown-Jones,  pausing  with  his 
hand  on  the  gate  of  Laburnum 
Villa. 

"  No,  dear,  I  shouldn't,"  said  Mrs.  Brown- 
Jones  from  the  doorstep.  "It's  going  to  be 
a  beautiful  day." 

"  Don't  forget  I'm  wearing  my  new  hat," 
said  Mr.  Brown- Jones  doubtfully.  His  view- 
point, like  that  of  other  experienced  house- 
holders, was  tinged  by  a  gentle  pessimism. 

Obviously  he  was  wearing  a  new  hat — 
a  fine,  glossy,  brand-new  "  topper,"  a  hat 
to  be  treated  seriously. 

For  a  moment  affairs  hung  in  the  balance. 
Mr.  Brown-Jones  almost  came  back  for  his 
umbrella.  Mrs.  Brown- Jones  almost  decided 
that  he  should  take  it.  She  was  just  stepping 
back  into  the  hall  to  get  it  from  the  stand, 
when  the  voice  of  Bessie,  the  maid,  calling 
rather  querulously  from  nether  regions, 
reminded  her  that  this  was  the  day  for 
turning  out  both  the  front  rooms,  and  that 
every  moment  was  precious. 

"Don't  trouble,  dear,"  she  said  hastily, 
being  suddenly  anxious  to  get  Mr.  Brown- 
Jones  off  the  premises.  "  It  would  look 
silly  to  carry  an  umbrella  this  sunshiny 
morning." 

That  settled  it.  Mr.  Brown-Jones,  like  all 
good  citizens,  was  sensitive,  and  to  "  look 
silly  "  all  the  way  from  Laburnum  Villa  to 
the  station  was  much  against  his  desire. 

And  suppose  you  could  have  told  him,  as 
a  point  in  favour  of  an  umbrella,  that  some- 
where near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  four  thousand 
miles  from  where  he  stood,  and  days  before 
he  had  bought  his  new  hat,  what  meteorolo- 
gists call  a  "  depression  "  had  formed,  and 
had  begun  to  move  towards  Europe,  would 


he  have  paid  much  attention  to  you  ? 
Scarcely.  He  would  have  been  polite,  but 
he  would  have  been  indifferent.  Even  if 
you  had  mentioned  that  this  "  depression  " 
was  now  approaching  England  at  the  speed 
of  an  express  train,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  regarded  the  information  as 
significant  to  himself.    Yet  it  was. 

What  is  a  "  depression  "  ?  Does  it  take 
its  name  from  the  effect  the  weather  it 
produces  has  on  our  spirits  ?  Hardly.  It 
means  atmospherically  just  what  the  word 
implies — a  valley  in  the  air. 

Picture  the  earth  covered  as  it  is  by  a 
belt  or  layer  of  atmosphere.  Then  imagine 
that  for  some  reason,  which  science  cannot 
explain  even  now,  a  depression  or  valley 
forms  in  this  atmospheric  sea.  Into  this 
"  depression  "  move  winds  from  all  direc- 
tions. They  flow  into  it,  rising  as  they  do  so, 
and  their  expansion  as  they  ascend  causes 
them  to  cool  rapidly.  This  cooling  process 
condenses  the  moisture  they  contain  into 
the  form  of  clouds.  These  clouds  become 
denser  and  denser.  Then  the  moisture  with 
which  they  are  overflowing  begins  to  fall 
as  rain. 

As  a  "  depression  "  sweeps  thousands  of 
miles  over  land  and  sea,  its  approach  is 
accompanied  by  signs  known  to  meteorolo- 
gists, but  unobserved  by  ordinary  folk. 

Suppose,  touching  Mr.  Brown-Jones  on 
the  arm,  we  had  pointed  out  that  the  fair 
clearness  of  the  sky  was  being  marred 
already  by  the  appearance  of  high,  feathery 
clouds,  would  he  have  grasped  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  a  portent  ?  It  is  unlikely. 
And,  in  any  case,  his  thoughts  were  now 
elsewhere.  As  he  walked  to  the  station,  he 
was  revolving  in  his  mind  an  important 
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letter  he  had  to  get  off  by  that  day's  mail 
to  an  agent  abroad. 

He  did,  however,  receive  rather  a  shock 
when  he  stepped  on  to  the  railway  platform 
at  Homers  End. 

The  station-master  there,  having  time  on 
his  hands,  makes  a  study  of  the  weather. 
He  is  not  scientific — far  from  it — but  he 
owns  a  barometer,  which  he  taps  frequently. 
He  finds  its  risings  and  fallings  provide  a 
topic  of  conversation  between  himself  and 
sundry  regular  passengers. 

This  morning  he  greeted  Mr.  Brown-Jones 


Then — a  sort  of  Parthian  shot  as  the  train 
rounded  the  bend :  "  The  barometer's 
falling." 

A  disturbed  mind  had  Mr.  Brown-Jones 
as  he  got  into  the  train.  Even  the  acquisition 
of  his  usual  corner  seat  did  not  quite  restore 
his  equanimity.  Heavy  is  the  responsibility 
of  a  new  hat. 

His  acquaintances  in  the  train,  refusing 
in  their  ignorance  to  entertain  any  doubt  as 
to  the  weather,  certainly  cheered  him  up  a 
little.   And  the  sun  still  shone. 

But   neither   Mr.    Brown-Jones,    nor    his 
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THE    MAP    THAT    TELLS    THE    STORY. 

Here,  represented  graphically,  is  the  weather  we  experience  during  the  approach,  passage,  and  departure  of  a  typical 

"  depression"  which  moves  in  from  the  Atlantic,  passes  over  southern  England,  and  makes  its  exit  over  the  North  Sea. 

There  are  three  distinct  phases:  (1)  The  weather  in  front  of  the  depression;  (2)  the  bad  weather  at  its  centre  line  ;  and 

(8)  the  clearing  weather  which  tells  lis  that  the  worst  has  passed. 


with  a  doubtful  smile  and  a  shake  of  the 
head. 

"  Ought  to  have  brought  your  umbrella, 
sir,"  he  said. 

The  remark  annoyed  Mr.  Brown-Jones. 

"  Good  gracious,  why  ?  "  he  asked  petu- 
lantly.  "  It's  a  lovely  morning." 

But  the  station-master  shook  his  head. 
"  Too  good  by  far,"  said  he  in  his  role  of 
weather   prophet,      "  Too   good  to  last." 


friends,  nor  the  station-master  at  Homers 
End,  had  the  weather  wisdom  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  that  fine,  thin  haze  which 
was  beginning  already  to  impair  the  sunlight. 
Nor  could  they  read  the  warning  of  those 
gathering  clouds  on  the  south-west  sky. 

The  station-master,  it  is  true,  left  more 
or  less  in  lonely  state  till  the  arrival  of  the 
10.10  "down,"  tapped  his  barometer  again, 
to  find  it  falling  fast. 
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Apart  from  the  barometer,  or  gathering 
clouds,  a  "  depression "  tells  the  tale  of 
its  movement  by  changes  in  the  wind. 
Imagine  yourself  on  the  platform  at  Homers 
End,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  London. 
The  "  depression "  is  now  bearing  down 
rapidly  on  the  Metropolis.  At  the  moment 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  its  centre — 
the  point  where  the  weather  is  worst — is, 
we  will  sav,  somewhat  not  far  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight. " 

We  look  up  at  the  smoke  from  the 
chimneys.  The  wind  is  south.  Now,  it  is 
characteristic  of  a  "  depression  "  that  the 
wind  blows  round  it  in  a  reverse  way  to  the 
movement  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  If  you 
are  standing,  as  we  assume  you  are,  just 
in  front  of  the  "  depression,"  with  the  wind 
south,  its  actual  movement  can  be  estimated 
by  watching  the  veering  of  the  wind. 

This  particular  "  depression  "  is  moving, 
perhaps,  at  as  much  as  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
What  happens,  therefore,  as  you  watch  the 
wind  ?  Why,  it  begins  to  veer  a  little  west 
of  south,  and  it  continues  to  do  so  as  the 
"  depression  "  passes  over.  It  goes  round  to 
such  an  extent  that,  while  the  wind  is  south 
along  the  front  edges  of  the  "  depression," 
it  will  be  northerly  at  the  rear  of  it ; 
and  when  the  centre  is  moving  over  where 
you  stand,  the  rain-squalls  will  be  driven 
by  violent  gusts  which  are  coming  almost 
from  due  west. 

When  you  are  weather-wise,  you  can 
discern  the  approach,  arrival,  and  departure 
of  any  "  depression  "  by  this  anti-clockwise 
movement  of  the  wind.  Southerly  as  the 
"  depression  "  bears  down  on  you,  it  will 
be  nearly  west  as  the  worst  of  the  weather 
passes.  Then,  as  it  clears  with  final  showers, 
the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  will  be  north 
or  north-west. 

All  this  was  a  closed  book  to  Mr.  Brown- 
Jones,  though  when  he  emerged  from 
London  Bridge  Station,  on  his  arrival  in 
Town,  he  was  conscious  of  the  weather, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  have 
become  "  muggy."  This  he  did  not  connect 
with  impending  catastrophe,  though,  if  he 
had  only  known  it,  a  stuffy,  rather  moist 
heat  is  a  sure  sign  that  a  "  depression  "  is 
close  at  hand. 

Again,  when  he  sat  down  at  his  desk,  Mr. 
Brown-Jones  was  aware  of  a  certain  lassi- 
tude of  brain,  which  he  himself  attributed 
to  "  a  touch  of  liver,"  but  for  which  the 
imminence  of  the  "  depression  "  was  solely 
to  blame. 

Business,  however,  is  business,  and  foreign 


mails  wait  for  no  man.  So  Mr.  Brown-Jones 
rang  for  his  secretary,  and  plunged  heroically 
into  that  letter  to  the  agent  abroad.  There 
were  new  terms  to  suggest  to  him,  and  Mr. 
Brown-vJones  was  anxious  to  represent  them 
in  an  attractive  light. 

When  he  had  finished  dictating  he 
observed  from  his  diary  that  he  had  an 
appointment  just  after  eleven  with  a  firm  in 
Victoria  Street.  This  meant  that  he  must  be 
getting  along.  His  eyes  roved  to  his  new 
hat  on  its  peg  ;  after  which,  by  a  simple 
association  of  ideas,  he  began  to  think 
apprehensively  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Brown-Jones  peered  out  of  his  window 
across  a  vista  of  roofs.  In  his  field  of  vision 
was  a  chimney,  the  smoke  from  which  told 
its  tale  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see.  From 
south  the  wind  had  shifted  to  south-west. 

But,  engrossed  again  with  his  purely 
personal  affairs,  Mr.  Brown-Jones  hastened 
umbrella-less  to  the  Bank. 

"  Full  inside,  sir,"  said  the  conductor  of 
the  No.  11  'bus. 

Being  now  in  a  hurry,  and  reassured  by  a 
watery  gleam  of  sunshine  which  seemed  to 
percolate  down  from  nowhere  in  particular, 
Mr.  Brown-Jones  ran  up  the  steps  and  took 
a  seat  on  top. 

Even  before  the  omnibus  reached  Ludgate 
Circus  he  felt  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
That  elusive  gleam  of  sun  had  vanished. 
The  wind  appeared  to  blow  suddenly  with 
an  unpleasant,  threatening  force.  The  air 
seemed  laden  with  a  warning  chill.  Mr. 
Brown-Jones,  painfully  conscious  of  his 
exposed  position  and  his  new  hat,  never 
thought  a  motor-'bus  could  go  so  slowly 
or  stop  so  irritatingly.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  everybody  who  got  on  wanted  to  get 
off  again  at  once. 

Though  one  must  confess  that  Mr.  Brown- 
Jones  had  been  indiscreet — even  foolish — it 
was  nothing  less  than  a  tragedy  that  the 
arrival  of  the  "  depression  "  over  Trafalgar 
Square  should  have  coincided  so  exactly 
with  the  crossing  of  it  on  the  unprotected 
'bus-top  of  Mr.  Brown- Jones  in  his  new  hat. 
Fate  was  more  than  unkind  —  she  was 
brutal. 

What  happened  was  calamitous.  There 
was  a  sudden,  tearing  gust,  which,  sweeping 
up  from  the  direction  of  the  Mall,  seemed 
to  fill  the  Square  with  a  roar  of  wind. 

Mr.  Brown-Jones  clutched  convulsively 
at  his  hat.  As  he  did  so,  it  seemed  as  though 
somebody  up  above  must  have  pulled  a 
string  and  emptied  some  mighty  cistern. 
To  say  the  rain  came  down  in  a  sheet  was 
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to  put  it  mildly.  Borne  on  the  wind  with  a 
stinging  lash,  it  swept  venemously  across  the 
top  of  that  ill-fated  'bus.  Mr.  Brown-Jones 
clung  to  the  brim  of  his  hat  with  one  hand 
and  held  up  the  collar  of  his  coat  with  the 
other.  He  felt  numbed — paralysed.  He 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  will-power  to  jump  ^ 
up  and  struggle  off  the  'bus-top  as  the 
vehicle  floundered  down  Whitehall.  It  was 
not,  in  fact,  till  it  came  to  a  jerking  halt 
outside  the  post  office  in  Parliament  Street 
that  he  scrambled  down  the  steps. 

The  sight  of  the  post  office  stirred  him  to 
sudden  action.  Sprinting  in,  he  seized  a 
telegraph  form  and  wrote  upon  it  feverishly, 
and  this  is  the  wire  he  sent  : — 

"  Brown- Jones,  Laburnum  Villa,  Homers 
End,  Surrey. — Send  umbrella  and  mack- 
intosh first  train  London  Bridge  addressed 
me  be  called  for." 

Out  on  the  pavement  again,  he  felt  he  was 
far  too  ruffled,  far  boo  distraught,  to  face 
that  interview  in  Victoria  Street.  Besides 
— and  now  he  nerved  himself  to  pause  in  a 
sheltering  doorway  and  inspect  the  ruin  of 
what,  until  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been  a 
new  tall  hat. 

That  beautiful,  silky,  glossy  nap,  smooth 

as But  why  dwell  ghoulishly  on  the 

agony  of  the  moment  ?  There  are  griefs  over 
which  it  is  only  decent  to  draw  a  veil.  You, 
reader,  may  know — perhaps  have  known — 
what  havoc  a  heavy  shower,  driven  slant- 
wise by  the  wind,  can  do  when  it  impinges 
on  the  virgin  smoothness  of  a  new  tall  hat. 

Let  it  merely  be  said,  then,  that  Mr. 
Brown-Jones's  tone  was  so  sepulchral,  so 
charged  with  woe,  when  he  rang  up  his 
office  from  a  call-box  in  the  District  station, 
that  Henry,  the  office-boy,  taking  down  the 
message  he  was  to  send  through  at  once, 
cancelling  Mr.  Brown-Jones's  appointment, 
experienced  a  thrill  of  apprehensive  dismay. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Brown-Jones  himself, 
making  his  way  into  a  first-class  District 
coach  in  a  train  bound  for  the  Mansion 
House,  took  off  his  hat  again  and  forced 
himself  to  gaze  more  firmly  at  it.  Nay,  by 
an  effort  which  was  heroic,  he  attempted, 
with  fingers  none  too  dexterous,  to  smooth 
back  some  of  the  raddled  nap. 

At  the  Bank  it  was  still  raining.  A  pall 
seemed  hanging  over  the  City.  Faces  on 
all  sides,  appearing  over  coat-collars,  were 
wet  and  miserable.  Some  men  added  insult 
to  injury  by  jostling  Mr.  Brown- Jones  with 
the  rims  of  their  umbrellas.  He  arrived  at 
his  office  in  a  mood  of  sullen,  bitter  stoicism, 
passing  without  a  word  into  his  room,  and 


issuing  thence  shortly  afterwards  on  his  way 
to  lunch,  merely  pausing  in  the  outer  office 
for  a  moment  to  tell  Henry  to  meet  at 
London  Bridge  the  next  train  from  Homers 
End,  and  bring,  back  to  the  office  the 
.mackintosh  and  umbrella. 
"  The  scene  in  the  restaurant  which  Mr. 
Brown-Jones  patronised  was  not  comforting. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  our  moods  are, 
"  servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences."  Mr. 
Brown-Jones  would  have  endorsed  that. 
His  lunch  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite 
spoilt.  For  one  thing,  he  had  put  his  hat 
on  the  rack  above  him,  and  kept  looking  up 
at  it,  in  unhappy  fascination,  to  note  the 
ravishing  effects  of  that  rain-squall  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  And  then  the  doors  of  the 
restaurant,  opening  constantly,  let  in  gusts 
of  cold,  wet  air.  The  waiters,  too,  were 
irritable,  and  Mr.  Brown-Jones's  table 
acquaintances — one  with  a  cold  in  his  head 
— took  a  morbid  view  of  the  general  trade 
position.  And  all  the  time  the  rain  rattled 
like  castanets  on  the  glass  roof. 

After  lunch  Mr.  Brown-Jones  had  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  indigestion,  and 
his  taxicab  on  the  way  back  to  the  office 
was  one  of  those  decrepit  vehicles  we  seem 
to  encounter  only  on  very  wet  days  or  after 
midnight.  The  rain  had  actually  oozed  in 
through  its  badly-fitting  doors,  and  Mr. 
Brown- Jones  sat  in  frozen  misery. 

Therefore  one  could  hardly  expect  him, 
on  emerging  at  his  office,  to  be  in  a  mood 
to  discover  reassuring  weather  signs.  But, 
all  the  same,  they  were  there.  The  wind, 
as  weathercocks  and  chimneys  showed,  had 
ceased  to  blow  so  blusterously  from  the 
west,  and  was  veering  till  gusts  came  from 
a  quarter  distinctly  north  of  west.  The 
centre  of  the  "  depression,"  travelling  fast, 
had  already  done  its  worst  to  London,  and 
was  now  sending  the  good  folk  of  Essex 
cringing  to  shelter  from  its  cruel  lash  of  rain. 

Grimly  pessimistic,  unresponsive  to  any 
softening  influence,  Mr.  Brown- Jones  seated 
himself  at  his  desk  and  drew  towards  him 
the  letter  to  the  agent  abroad.  Ah,  just  as 
he  might  have  expected !  Catching  his 
jaundiced  ey?  almost  immediately  was  a 
typist's  error.  He  raised  his  eyebrows  in 
silent  self-pity.  His  thoughts,  taking  an 
even  deeper  tinge  of  melancholy,  fastened, 
as  was  their  habit  at  such  moments,  on  an 
Income  Tax  form  with  which  he  had  been 
wrestling  for  many  days. 

Could  man  plumb  deeper  depths  of  woe  ? 

Yet,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  clouds  were 
breaking.    Had  Mr.  Brown-Jones  raised  his, 


THE    SQUALL    SWEEPS    TRAFALGAR    SQUARE. 

Travelling  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  the  very  centre  of  the  "  depression  "—the  point,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  weather  is  worst- 
rolls  up  from' the  south-west  over  Trafalgar  Square,  with  violent  gusts  of  wind  and  drenching  rain,  just  as  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Brown-Jones,  his  new  tall  hat  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  elements,  passes  across  the  square  on  the  top  of  a  'bus. 


head,  he  would  have  seen,  in  the  sky  almost 
opposite  his  window,  such  a  rift  in  the  gloom 
as  showed,  for  one  cheerful  moment,  a 
glimpse  of  the  purest  blue  beyond.  A 
clearing  shower,  following  hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  centre  of  the  "  depression,"  was,  it  is 
true,  still  falling,  but  every  moment  the 
weather  was  mending. 


•Mr.  Brown-Jones,  however,  glooming  at 
his  desk,  read  that  letter  for  a  third  time, 
thinking  how  badly  he  had  expressed  him- 
self. It  required  some  startling  incident  to 
shake  him  out  of  himself,  and  that  incident 
duly  came. 

The  door  opened  furtively,  and  Henry, 
the    office  -  boy,    none    too     sure    of     his 
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welcome,  appeared  with  Mr.  Browa-Jonts's 
mackintosh  and  umbrella. 

Mr.  Brown-Jones  looked  up  with  a  heavy 
frown.  Henry  wilted  visibly.  And  it  was 
just  at  that  moment  that  the  miracle 
happened. 

Mr.  Brown-Jones  became  aware  of  a 
sudden  surprising  radiance.  He  blinked  his 
eyes  foolishly  as  a  golden  gleam  smote  across 
them.  Henry,  the  office-boy,  saw  that 
sombre  room  lit  up  suddenly  and  trans- 
formed. 

It  was  a  ray  of  sunshine  !  It  seemed  to 
broaden  and  grow  more  brilliant.  And 
slowly,  as  though  some  magic  hand  had  been 
passed  across  it,  the  face  of  Mr.  Brown-Jones 
changed  from  a  frown  into  a  smile. 

Turning  his  eyes  on  Henry,  standing  there 
in  the  full  sunshine,  clasping  that  umbrella 
and  mackintosh,  which  had  in  a  flash  become 
foolish  rather  than  desirable,  Mr.  Brown- 
Jones  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
heartily.  Really,  it  was  too  ridiculous  ! 
His  laugh  deepened.  The  office  had  not 
heard  Mr.  Brown-Jones  laugh  like  that  for 
a  long  time.  And  mingling  with  his  was 
the  shriller  laugh  of  Henry,  the  office-boy, 
afraid  of  his  employer  no  longer,  but  leaning 
against  the  door,  still  clinging  to  the 
umbrella  and  mackintosh,  and  shaking  with 
a  mirth  that  brought  tears  to  his  eyes. 

The  sun  was  shining  by  now  so  strongly 
it  warmed  the  whole  room.  But  its  rays 
seemed,  with  a  rare  discretion,  to  avoid 
that  corner  where  Mr.  Brown- Jones's  tall 
hat  hung  on  its  peg. 

Going  home,  Mr.  Brown-Jones  sprang 
boldly  on  to  the  top  of  a  'bus.  He  rode 
triumphantly  over  London  Bridge.  Once 
or  twice,  it  is  true,  he  thought  of  his  hat, 
picturing  what  it  must  look  like  in  that 
penetrating  evening  sun.  But  the  invincible 
recoil  in  his  spirits  was  proof  even  against 
this.  After  all,  he  had  a  second-best  hat, 
and  the  local  hatter  would  soon  make  this 
one  all  right.  Why  trouble  over  trifles  ? 
The  main  thing  was  that  the  sun  was  shining. 

There  was  a  piece  of  extravagance  Mr. 
Brown-Jones  allowed  himself  on  high  days 
or  holidays,  or  when  recovering  from  some 
crisis  of  business  life  ;  and,  deciding  that 
to-day  was  one  of  those  days,  he  paused  at 
the  kiosk  in  the  station  and  acquired  a  long 
and  slender  cigar,  lighting  it  with  the  calm 
of  a  connoisseur. 

At  the  bookstall  he  bought  a  humorous 


journal,  and  laughed  aloud  at  one  of  the 
jokes.  Out  beyond  the  station  roof  a  piece 
of  evening  sky  was  visible.  It  was  calm, 
quiet,  serenely  blue.  Oh,  English  climate  ! 
Oh,  British  weather  !  Transformation 
scenes  at  the  pantomime  are  as  nothing 
to  what  you  can  do  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  so. 

Through  crisp,  cool  air  Mr.  Brown-Jones 
walked  home  from  the  station.  He  had  never 
felt  it  more  invigorating.  This,  had  he 
known  it,  is  a  feature  of  weather  at  the  back 
of  a  "  depression  "  ;  and,  had  he  noted  the 
smoke  from  the  chimneys,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  evening  breeze,  which  would 
soon  become  rather  chilly,  was  blowing 
from  a  direction  almost  due  north. 

Then — well,  let  us  tread  lightly  in  realms 
of  domestic  bliss.  There  was  Mrs.  Brown- 
Jones  at  the  gate,  with  just  that  smile  Mr. 
Brown- Jones  recognised  as  a  sign  that  things 
at  Laburnum  Villa  had  gone  well  that  day. 
Both  the  rooms  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
been  turned  out  and  put  straight  again 
before  Mrs.  Brown- Jones  and  Bessie,  the 
maid,  had  sat  down  to  their  respective  teas 
in.  snuggery  and  kitchen.  Also — but  perhaps 
this  is  too  intimately  domestic — Mrs.  Brown- 
Jones  had  in  her  mind  the  solidly  comforting 
thought  that  the  butcher  had  promised  a 
specially  good  joint  of  beef  for  Sunday. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Brown-Jones  strolled 
into  the  garden,  smoking  a  favourite  pipe. 
The  air  was  still  delightful,  though  it  now 
bore  a  perceptible  chill.  Everything  in  the 
garden  was  lovely — or  so  it  seemed  to  Mr. 
Brown-Jones. 

Where  was  that  treacherous  "  depres- 
sion "  ?  What  had  become  of  it  ?  Well,  had 
Mr.  Brown- Jones  been  able  to  take  his  seat, 
say,  in  an  aeroplane  and  ascend  thousands 
of  feet  high  in  the  upper  air,  he  might,  by 
looking  eastward  towards  the  North  Sea, 
have  glimpsed  its  retreating  outskirts.  He 
might  have  seen  the  clear  air  give  place 
again  to  cloud,  the  clouds  thicken,  the  wind 
change,  until,  somewhere  out  there  over 
the  cold  North  Sea,  the  centre  of  that 
"  depression  "  was  pouring  down  its  rain 
just  as  it  had  on  London  not  so  many  hours 
before. 

But  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  "  depres- 
sion "  thereof.  Mr.  Brown- Jones  was  in  no 
mood  to  follow  that  affliction  as  it  raced 
eastward  over  Europe.  He  turned,  rather, 
to  a  restful  contemplation  of  his  neat  back 
lawn. 


THE  EXPLANATION 

I  HEARD  your  gate  a- creaking 
As  I  passed  along  the  street, 
And  I  thought  that  it  was  speaking 
And  saying:  "Oh,  she's  sweet!   Don't  you 
think  that  she  is  sweet  ?" 

I  heard  the  rooks  a-crying 

As  they  swept  across  the  sky, 
And  they  asked:  "What  sets  you  sighing 

When  there's  no  need  to  sigh— not  a  bit 
o'  need  to  sigh  ?  " 

I  heard  my  heart  a-beating; 
It  was  saying:  ••  Did  you  hear? 

Won't  you  go  and  give  her  greeting, 
When  the  gate  says  she's  a  dear, 
When  the  busy  birds  have  told  you  that 
there's  nothing  for  to  fear?" 

But  my  foolish  heart  misgave  me, 

'Twas  so  obstinate  and  froward; 
Though  the  gate,  it  creaked  to  save  me, 

And  the  birds,  they  called  me  coward. 

So,  perhaps,  you'll  understand, 

Dearest  lady  in  the  land. 

LEOPOLD  SPERO. 
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DENNISON  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
garden  of  a  country  inn.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  he  could  hear 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  a  fair  day  in  the  village 
street — the  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  lowing 
cattle,  the  shrill  voices  of  stall-keepers 
advertising  their  wares.  A  little  lower  down 
the  street  a  man  was  singing  comic  songs  to 
a  banjo  accompaniment.  There  was  a  car- 
"penter's  shop  close  to  the  inn,  and  the  sound 
of  hammering  came  above  the  noise  of  the 
street,  as  persistent  as  the  voice  of  running 
water  or  wind  in  the  tree-tops. 

The  village  was  set  in  a  valley,  with  the 
hills  like  sentinels  about  it.  Dennison's  gaze 
went  idly  to  these  hills.  They  were  tree- 
stocked  and  beautiful.  He  noticed  a  house 
built  high  above  the  village  in  a  little  clear- 
ing of  the  trees.  The  sun  fell  full  on  the 
windows,  as  Dennison  looked,  so  that  the 
house  showed  vivid  against  its  dark  back- 
ground. 

The  landlady  of  the  inn  came  into  the 
garden  to  speak  to  Dennison.  She  had  been 
lady's  maid  in  a  family  who  travelled,  and 
she  had  a  few  tricks  of  gesture  caught  from 
vivacious  foreigners.  Travel  had  widened 
her  horizon,  so  that  she  looked  at  life  with 
shrewd,  observant  eyes. 

"  I  should  like  dinner  early,"  Dennison 
said,  in  answer  to  her  question.  "  After- 
wards I  shall  go  for  a  walk.  Your  hills  look 
tempting.  Pity  you  have  only  one  house 
built  on  the  heights."  He  nodded  towards 
the  gleaming  windows.  "  Who  lives  there  ? " 

"  Mr.  Cuthbert  Lee.  He  took  the  house 
last  autumn.  Before  that  it  had  been  empty 
for  several  years.  It's  too  quiet  for  most 
people's  liking." 

"  Cuthbert  Lee  ?  "  Dennison  felt  the 
name  familiar,  touching  a  chord  of  memory. 

"  He  has  travelled.  Not  mere  holiday 
weeks."  The  landlady  dismissed  such 
travellers  with  a  shrug.  "  He  has  lived  in 
other  countries  until  he  caught  the  spirit 
of  them."  She  met  Dennison's  astonished 
eyes,  and  ended,  half  laughing :    "I  was 


out  of  my  own  country  for  eight  years  at 
a  stretch  once,  and  I  know  how  you  may 
feel  the  spell." 

There  was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  street 
noises  outside.  The  man  with  the  banjo 
had  drifted  to  the  other  end  of  the  village  ; 
the  itinerant  vendors  despaired  for  a  time 
of  getting  new  customers.  The  noise  of 
hammering  from  the  carpenter's  shop  was 
the  only  sound  that  persisted.  It  was 
like  the  monotonous  throb  of  an  engine, 
Dennison  thought. 

"  Cuthbert  Lee  ?  "  Dennison  was  still 
hunting  amongst  stray  rags  of  memory. 

"  A  short  man  with  dark  eyes.  He  has 
the  look  of  one  who  has  had  experiences,  been 
lifted  out  of  the  common  rut."  Mrs.  Hunt 
ended  with  a  shrug.  She  realised  that  such 
comments  were  not  usual  on  the  lips  of 
landladies  of  country  inns.  She  had  a  gift 
ot  understanding,  and  forgot  at  times  to 
hide  her  light  under  a  bushel. 

"  I  remember  him."  Dennison  got  to  his 
feet,  staring  at  the  house  on  the  hill.  "  At 
college — a  short  dark  man.  Yes — yes,  a 
dare-devil  kind  of  fellow."  He  glanced  side- 
ways at  the  landlady.  "  Experiences  ?  He 
was  the  kind  who'd  have  those." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  mean  inner 
experiences — something  to  stir  the  soul,  not 
lion  hunting  or  mountain  climbing." 

Dennison  was  silently  amazed.  This 
woman  had  a  mind  strangely  above  her 
kitchen  and  accounts. 

"  He  doesn't  often  come  down  into  the 
valley.  Occasionally  he  comes  to  see  Bruce, 
the  village  carpenter,  and  to  church  on 
Sunday."  She  began  to  move  away.  "  Your 
dinner  will  be  ready  early.  You  would  like 
coffee  in  the  garden  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Dennison  nodded.  He  added  : 
"  Has  there  been  a  death  in  the  village  ? 
Although  it's  a  fair  day,  the  carpenter  is. 
working." 

"  There  has  been  no  death.  Bruce  rarely 
stops  his  work."  She  hesitated,  seemed 
about  to  say  something,  decided  on  silence,, 
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and  disappeared  towards  the  kitchen.  Her 
silence  held  a  faint  suggestion  of  something 
secret. 

Dennison  strolled  over  to  the  garden  gate, 
opened  it,  and  stepped  outside.  The  crowd 
had  formed  a  circle  round  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  at  the  far  end  of  the  village.  The 
showman's  raucous  voice  and  the  laughter 
of  the  onlookers  were  softened  by  distance, 
mere  background  to  the  rhythmic  hammer- 
ing in  the  carpenter's  shop.  Dennison 
followed  the  last  sound,  came  to  an  open 
shed,  and  looked  inside.  The  carpenter's  head 
was  bent,  intent  on  his  work.  Presently, 
realising  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  he  lifted 
his  eyes  and  met  Dennison's. 

"  You  work  whilst  your  neighbours  play," 
Dennison  said.  "  The  sound  of  hammering 
drew  me  by  sheer  force  of  contrast." 

The  man  laid  his  tools  down  and  came  to 
the  door  of  the  shed.  At  sight  of  his  face  Den- 
nison's interest  was  caught,  held  in  bondage 
to  the  look  in  the  man's  eyes.  A  man  with  a 
secret !  The  certainty  lighted  a  quick  flame  of 
interest  in  Dennison's  mind.  They  spoke 
of  the  weather,  of  the  fair — trifles  that  kept 
the  tongue  busy  and  left  the  mind  free.  It 
was  a  strong  face — Dennison  fastened  first 
on  that  idea  of  strength — and  it  was  a  face 
that  had  held  possibilities  of  evil.  That  last 
seemed  to  be  thrust  on  Dennison's  mind 
from  outside,  as  though  it  were  inherent  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  workshop.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  man  who  had  not  always  been  as 
he  was  now.  Dennison  felt  his  interest  grow, 
a  flame  fanned  by  the  man's  personality  and 
the  certainty  of  some  unusual  happening  in 
his  life. 

"  Here,  in  this  village,  there  can't  always 
be  a  press  of  work  for  you,"  Dennison 
suggested. 

"  I  make  things  for  a  city  firm  when  I 
have  time — boxes,  bookstands."  He  drew 
back  into  the  workshop  with  a  little  gesture 
of  invitation.  Dennison  followed  him,  his 
nostrils  full  of  the  pungent  odour  of  freshly- 
sawn  wood.  The  floor  was  littered  with 
shavings.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  coming 
through  the  open  door,  stirred  and  lifted 
them  like  fallen  leaves  about  a  forest  path. 

"I  call  these  my  holiday  tasks,"  Bruce  said. 
He  pointed  to  a  shelf  full  of  boxes,  book- 
rests,  children's  toys.  "  Sometimes  I  work 
far  into  the  night."  He  might  have  been  a 
poet  speaking  of  his  inspiration,  or  an  artist 
thinking  of  his  canvas.  He  had  the  uplifted 
expression'  of  an  enthusiast.  Yet  the  lines 
of  his  face  were  cdar&ely  moulded— thick 
lips,  a  heavy  jaw.  You  w'6uld  have  expected 


to  see  him  in  a  street  brawl  with  ready  fists. 
Only  .when  you  met  his  eyes  something 
gave  the  lie  to  the  rest  of  him. 

Through  the  open  doorway  of  the  shed 
there  was  a  peep  of  the  hills  and  of  the  white 
house  set  in  the  midst  of  the  trees.  The 
carpenter's  eyes  lifted  to  it  for  a  moment. 

"  I  was  telling  my  landlady  that  it  was  a 
pity  only  one  house  had  been  built  on  the 
hill,"  Dennison  said.  "  What  a  superb  view 
there  must  be  of  the  valley  !  I  believe  I  once 
knew  the  man  who  lives  there — years  ago, 
at  college." 

Dennison  was  almost  startled  at  the 
alteration  in  the  man's  face.  The  expression 
changed  from  mere  polite  attention  to  some- 
thing eager,  alert.  His  interest  was  like  the 
quick  leap  of  sword  from  scabbard. 

"  You  knew  Mr.  Cuthbert  Lee  ?  " 

"  In  his  college  days.  Since  then  our  ways 
haven't  crossed.  I  heard  that  he  travelled, 
most  of  the  time,  had  lived  in  the  East  for 
years — in  desert  places,  making  friends 
of  the  Arabs.  A  wonderful  time  it  must 
have  been." 

"  Wonderful !  " 

The  word  vibrated,  seemed  heavy  with 
meaning.    Dennison  turned  quickly. 

"  You  almost  sound  as  if  you  had  shared 
the  experience." 

The  carpenter's  eyes  lowered.  He  moved 
presently  to  his  bench  and  fingered  his  tools 
there.  When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  of  his 
work,  his  love  for  this  fashioning  of  things 
from  wood. 

"  Sometimes  I  have  the  queerest  fancies 
when  I'm  working — how  the  wood  was 
grown  in  the  forest,  with  the  wind  and  the 
rain  and  the  passing  seasons  for  company." 
He  lifted  his  head  quickly,  looking  at  Denni- 
son. "  I'd  rather  be  a  carpenter  than  a  king 
on  his  throne."  His  hands  moved  amongst 
his  tools  again,  and  presently,  as  Dennison 
walked  away,  the  familiar  music  of  the 
workshop  followed  him. 

The  landlady  was  in  her  office  as  he  passed 
the  door.   He  paused  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  strolled  up  the  street  and  had  a  look 
at  your  carpenter.    What  a  singular  face  !  " 

She  came  to  the  door.  "  Yes,  isn't  it  ? 
Calm  after  storm — does  that  describe  it  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Dennison  nodded  approval. 
"Also  a  sense  of  secrecy.  There  is  something 
he  knows  that  the  rest  of  us  don't." 

The  landlady  looked  at  Dennison  intently. 
That  in  her  which  was  of  a  fine  essence  of 
understanding  was  on  the  alert. 

"  And  the  knowledge  has  made  him  what 
he  is  ?  "  she  suggested. 
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"  In  startling  contrast  to  what  he  was  ?  " 
Dennison  asked  quickly. 

"  Startling" 

She  let  the  word  stand  alone.  It  was  like 
a  lamp  held  high  in  a  place  of  shadows. 

"  Has  he  been  abroad  much  ?  In  the 
East,  in  desert  places,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Abroad  ?  Never.  Hardly  ever  away 
from  this  village,  save  for  a  few  days  in  the 
nearest  city  in  his  boyhood." 

Dennison  involuntarily  turned  his  head 
towards  the  open  window,  to  the  slope  of 
the  hills,  to  the  house  set  on  the  hillside. 
When  he  had  mentioned  the  East  in  con- 
nection with  Cuthbert  Lee's  travels,  the 
carpenter  had  almost  the  manner  of  one 
who  had  shared  the  experience.  "  Wonder- 
ful !  "  He  recalled  the  intonation  of  the 
man's  voice  as  he  spoke.  There  was  a  link 
between  these  two  men — Dennison  felt 
certain  of  it.  A  sentence  of  the  landlady's 
rang  in  his  mind  :  "He  doesn't  often  come 
down  into  the  valley.  Occasionally  he  comes 
to  see  Bruce,  the  carpenter." 

His  meal  over,  Dennison  went  out  into 
the  early  summer  evening.  He  passed  to 
the  end  of  the  village  street,  came  to  the 
path  that  curved  up  to  the  hills,  and  began 
to  mount  it.  Presently  the  village  lay  at 
his  feet,  with  the  river  a  silver  ribbon 
stretching  across  the  valley.  He  was  still 
near,  enough  to  distinguish  detail — the  inn 
with  its  garden  sloping  to  the  river  bank, 
the  carpenter's  shed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall.  A  curve  in  the  path  hid  them 
from  sight,  until  a  higher  bend  showed  them 
dimmed  by  distance. 

As  he  climbed,  Dennison  was  recalling 
college  days  and  the  part  Cuthbert  Lee  had 
played  in  them.  Half-forgotten  details  came 
back  to  him.  A  reckless  living  in  to-day 
without  thought  of  to-morrow — a  man 
ruled  by  impulse — a  medley  of  phrases 
came  to  him  to  describe  the  man  as  he 
remembered  him.  Occasionally,  as  the  years 
passed,  he  had  heard  of  his  wanderings  in 
other  lands— in  the  East,  with  strange, 
lonely  years1  in  desert  places. 

Dennison  came  to  the  house  and  stood 
for  a  minute  before  opening  the  gate.  The 
windows  were  low  to  the  ground,  and  set 
wide  to  the  air  of  the  summer  night.  The 
garden  was  full  of  lilies,  dipping  and  sway- 
ing at  the  bidding  of  the  wind,  like  swinging 
censers  before  a  shrine. 

An  old  brass  knocker  hung  on  the  door. 
In  the  act  of  raising  his  hand  to  it,  Dennison 
paused,  listening.  But  it  was  only  the  wind 
in  the  tree  branches  that  had  mimicked,  the 


sound  of  whispering  voices.  He  was  lifting 
his  hand  to  the  knocker  again,  when  a  voice 
came  from  the  open  window  at  his  right. 

" Dennison!  By  all  that's  strange,  it's 
Dennison  !  "  Steps  came  along  the  passage, 
and  the  door  was  flung  wide. 

"  One  glance  at  your  face,  as  you  came 
up  the  path,  carried  me  back  fifteen  years. 
You  haven't  changed,  save  for  a  grey  hair 
or  two."  Lee  glanced  up  quickly,  meeting 
the  other's  scrutiny.  "  I  don't  suppose  you 
could  say  the  same  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't,"  Dennison  said  frankly. 
"  If  you  hadn't  proved  your  identity  by 
remembering  me,  I  should  have  thought  a 
similarity  of  names  had  misled  me.  And 
yet  " — Dennison  looked  at  the  other  keenly 
— "  it  is  Cuthbert  Lee." 

Lee  led  the  way  to  his  sitting-room  and 
pushed  two  chairs  to  the  open  window. 
"  You're  the  first  link  with  the  old  days  I 
have  chanced  upon  since  I  came  back." 

Behind  the  prosaic  stufl  of  their  talk 
together  Dennison  felt  wonder  grow  in  his 
mind,  and  the  wonder  was  born,  not  only 
of  the  change  in  Lee,  but  of  a  sense  of  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  itself. 

When  they  had  exhausted  memories  of 
college  days,  Lee  spoke  of  his  wanderings. 
He  had  a  knack  of  verbal  description. 
Listening,  Dennison  saw  desert  places,  vivid 
in  the  sun  ;  heard  the  pad  of  camels'  feet 
on  the  sand ;  saw  Bedouin  tribes  crossing 
the  desert ;  heard  strange  melodies  with  a 
throbbing  accompaniment  like  the  per- 
sistent beating  of  a  heart.  He  saw  the 
desert  moonlit,  with  a  clump  of  trees  in  a 
distant  oasis  sharply  etched  against  the 
horizon.  And  all  the  time  that  sound  like 
the  beating  of  a  heart 

Dennison  came  back  to  the  present  with 
a  jerk. 

"  What's  that  sound — a  kind  of  rhythmic 
beating  I  " 

Lee  pointed  to  the  open  window  and  the 
valley  beneath.  The  roofs  of  the  village 
were  faintly  blurred  in  the  quick-falling 
dusk. 

"It's  the  far-away  sound  of  hammer- 
ing in  the  carpenter's  shop.  In  certain 
directions  of  the  wind  it  can  be  heard 
clearly  up  here." 

It  was  like  a  calling  voice  from  the  valley, 
setting  the  still  air  of  the  summer  night 
vibrating. 

"  I  went  to  see  the  carpenter  this  after- 
noon," Dennison  said.  "  A  strange  per- 
sonality." 
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"  He  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  went  straight 

"  Strange  ?  "  Lee  was  bending  forward  odour  of  shavings  on  the  floor  of  his  work- 
in  his  chair.  shop." 

"  A  curious  mixture  of  storm  and  calm.  Outside  in  the  garden  the  wind  was  stir- 

And    you    felt    he    was    a    man    with    a  ring  the  tree  branches  in  a  presage  of  coming 

secret."  storm.      Banks  of  lilies  showed  luminous 

"  You  sensed  that  ?  "  There  was  quick  from  the  shadows.  Far  away  on  the  sky- 
interest  in  Lee's  voice.  line  the  rim  of  a  rising  moon  came  like  a 

"  It  was  present  as  surely  as  the  pungent  silver  crescent.    Stars  began  to  show  in  the 


to  the  carpenter's  beuch  an  1  1    .It  b  i  r    u 

arch  of  the  sky.  The  little  house  on  the  hill 
was  girt  about  with  the  wonder  of  the 
evening. 
Dennison  broke  into  a  lengthy  pause.  ^ 
"  The  man  has  a  strain  of  poetry  in  him. 
The  way  he  spoke  of  his  work  showed  that. 
Amazing  !  It  was  like  finding  flowers  grow- 
ing in  a  coal  mine."  Dennison  smiled  at  the 


crude  simile  as  he  uttered  it,  yet  something 
about  the  man  had  given  the  lie  to  the 
coarse  shell  of  his  body. 

In  another  part  of  the  house  a  clock  struck 
the  hour,  and  Dennison  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  I  mustn't  keep  the  people  at  the  inn 
sitting  up  for  me.  In  country  places  they 
believe  in  early  hours." 
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The  two  men  walked  out  into  the  garden 
and  down  the  path  to  the  gate.  Presently 
Dennison  was  going  at  a  swinging  pace  down 
towards  the  valley.  His  thoughts  moved  as 
rapidly  as  his  feet.  Cuthbert  Lee  as  he  had 
known  him  in  his  college  days  and  as  he 
had  seen  him  to-night !  The  change  was 
so  vital  that  they  might  have  been  two  men 
who  had  inhabited  the  same  body.  The 
desert — Dennison's  thoughts  went  to  it 
intuitively.  There  had  been  some  happen- 
ing in  the  desert  that  had  fashioned  this 
new  Lee.  Even  now,  up  there  on  the  hill, 
there  was  an  aftermath  of  something  strange, 
unusual.  He  pushed  aside  the  word  "  after- 
math." There  was  something  strange, 
unusual  now.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
house  suggested  it.  Out  in  the  garden 
rustling  tree  branches  had  whispered  it. 
And  down  in  the  village,  in  the  carpenter's 
shop,  there  was  the  same  hint  of  the  unusual. 
Cuthbert  Lee  and  Bruce,  the  carpenter, 
had  shared  some  experience.  Dennison  felt 
certain  of  it.  Yet  if  the  secret  had  its  roots 
in  the  East,  how  could  Bruce,  who  had 
never  left  his  own  country,  so  share  it  that 
it  had  become  a  vital  link  between  the  two 
men  ? 

The  landlady  was  waiting  in  the  inn 
parlour.  She  had  lighted  a  fire,  which  sent 
shafts  of  light  like  prying  fingers  about  the 
oak-beamed  ceiling  and  dark  corners  of  the 
room. 

"  The  night  has  gone  cold.  I  think  a 
storm  is  coming  up.  Would  you  like  hot 
coffee  ?  " 

"  Thanks."  Dennison  drew  a  chair  to  the 
blaze.  "  Up  on  the  hillside  the  wind  grew 
very  keen." 

She  brought  the  coffee  and  set  it  on  a 
table  at  his  side,  "  So  you  have  been  up 
there."  She  jerked  her  hand  towards 
the  hills.  "  The  views  are  fine,  and  one  can 
breathe.   Down  here  it's  often  stifling." 

Dennison  spoke  of  the  scenery,  of  a  far-off 
peep  of  the  sea  caught  between  a  cleft  of 
the  hills.  Outside,  the  wind  was  still  rising, 
beating  about  the  windows  as  if  another 
voice  spoke.  The  firelight  threw  a  reflection 
of  their  figures  on  the  wall  in  monstrous 
caricature.  One  of  the  windows,  teased  by 
the  wind,  rattled  suddenly  in  its  socket. 

The  landlady  shivered,  drawing  her 
shoulders  together.  "  There's  something 
startling  in  the  tricks  of  the  wind." 

"  Startling  ?  "  Dennison  turned  to  her. 
"  You  used  that  word  this  afternoon  when 
you  spoke  of  the  change  in  your  village 
carpenter." 


She  nodded.  i:  It  was  the  right  word. 
From  a  drunken  brute — to  this!"  She 
moved  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  amazement. 
"  From  a  man  whose  body  buried  his  soul 
to  a  man  who  is — what  you  see  him." 

"  What  do  we  see  ?  "  Dennison  asked 
quickly. 

"  A  man  who  has  been  stirred  to  the  very 
depths  by  some  event,  a  man  who  regards 
his  own  past  history  with  abhorrence,  a 
man  who  was  the  worst  in  the  village, 
and  is  now  the  best.  Yet  with  it  all  some- 
thing strange — a  secret "   She  fell  silent, 

staring  at  the  fire. 

Presently  she  glanced  up,  meeting  Denni- 
son's eyes.  "  And  up  there  on  the  hillside 
— didn't  you  feel  there  was  something 
unusual,  something  wonderful  ?  "  Her  voice 
hung  on  that  last  word,  emphasising  it.  The 
wind,  in  another  flurried  passing,  seemed 
to  catch  the  word,  to  catch  it  far  into  the 
night,  shouting  it  along  the  valley : 
"  Wonderful !  " 

Dennison  pushed  his  coffee  cup  aside 
and  bent  to  the  fire.  "  Tell  me  about  the 
change  in  your  carpenter.  The  worst  man 
in  the  village — he  was  that  ?  " 

She  had  the  knack  of  using  sentences  as 
an  artist  his  brush  to  paint  a  picture.  She 
showed  the  carpenter  so  held  in  the  grip 
of  his  vice  that  he  rarely  worked  more  than 
three  days  out  of  seyen — a  man,  too,  with 
a  vein  of  cruelty  in  him,  so  that  children 
and  animals  instinctively  fled  at  his 
approach — yet  a  clever  workman,  using  *his 
tools  with  skill  when  his  fingers  were  steady 
enough  to  grip  them.  She  showed  him  a 
man  with  unclean  lips — a  blasphemer.  And 
then  Mr.  Lee  had  come  to  live  in  the  little 
house  on  the  hillside,  and  afterwards  a 
change  that  seemed  miraculous  in  the 
carpenter,  born  of  some  link  between  the 
two  men.  Light  after  darkness — that  was 
the  man's  state  now. 

The  landlady's  voice  ceased  abruptly. 
She  turned  her  head  towards  the  window. 

"  Hush  !    What  was  that  ?  " 

"  The  wind."  Dennison  had  risen  to  his 
feet. 

"  And  something  else." 

The  landlady  went  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  stood  looking  out  into  the  night. 
Dennison  followed,  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness. The  moon  was  hidden  now  behind 
storm  clouds.  The  wind  beat  about  them 
as  if  to  drive  them  back  into  the  passage. 
Up  on  the  hillside  a  light  from  Lee's  house 
pierced  the  shadows. 

There  was  the  sound  of  feet  on  the  cobbled 
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pavement,  and  the  face  of  the  carpenter 
came  into  the  circle  of  light  flung  from  the 
open  doorway.  He  looked  at  Dennison 
and  Mrs.  Hunt. 

"  There's  a  btorm  coming.  Can't  you  feel 
it?" 

A  crash  of  thunder  answered.  The  air 
seemed  suddenly  filled  with  the  sound 
of  battle,  as  of  the  approach  of  an  invisible 
army.  Flash  after  flash  lit  the  valley  and 
showed  the  hills  in  momentary  detail. 
There  was  a  far-off  sound  of  falling  brick- 
work.      :.- 

"  That  seemed  to  come  from  the  hill." 
Dennison  was  out  on  the  pavement  now. 
He  could  not  have  defined  the  impulse  that 
moved  his  feet.  He  commenced  to  run  by 
Bruce's  side  through  the  heavily  falling 
rain,  making  for  the  path  that  wound  up 
the  hill,  treading  it  presently.  It  seemed 
inevitable  that  they  should  go.  Their  pace 
slackened  as  the  path  grew  steeper,  but 
they  pressed  on  doggedly,  silently.  The 
night  wrapped  them  about  in  a  curtain  of 
darkness  and  beating  rain.  Dennison  con  Id 
not  have  told  what  interval  of  time  had 
elapsed  when  the  wind  began  to  fail  as 
quickly  as  it  had  arisen.  Thunder  now  was 
like  a  volleying  of  guns  in  a  distant  place. 
There  was  a  gleam  of  moonlight  behind  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  clouds. 

Dennison  felt  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  There's  the  light  in  the  sitting-room. 
It  must  have  been  the  outhouse  that  was 
struck." 

The  light  grew  nearer  ;  presently  it  flung 
a  welcome  light  across  the  path.  The  sound 
of  their  footsteps  heralded  their  approach. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  Lee's  voice 
called — 

. "  Is  that  you,  Bruce  ?  "  He  held  a  light 
over  his  head,  and  its  light  brought  revela- 
tion. 

"  You  too,  Dennison  !  " 

"  We  feared  the  lightning  had  struck  your 
house." 

"  Only  the  outhouse.  The  house  itself 
wasn't  touched." 

"  I  might  have  known — I  might  have 
known  !  "  The  carpenter's  voice  held  a 
subtle  suggestion  of  reproof,  almost  as  if  he 
reproached  himself  for  his  temerity.  A  look 
of  understanding  passed  from  his  eyes  to 
Lee's. 

"  Come  in  and  dry  yourselves."  Lee 
stepped  back  into  the  passage.  "  I'll  get 
you  some  hot  coffee." 

They  passed  into  the  room  Dennison  had 
sat  in  earlier  in  the  evening.     Lee  threw 


wood  into  the  fire-grate  and  lighted  it, 
brought  coffee,  hung  their  dripping  coats 
before  the  blaze  to  dry.  It  was  all  prosaic  ; 
the  room  itself  was  prosaic,  and  the  three 

men  who  sat  there.   And  yet Dennison 

suddenly  put  his  cup  down  and  bent  forward 
in  his  chair. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  He  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  with  questioning  eyes.  "  What 
makes  this  house  different  from  any 
other  ?  " 

"  You  feel  it  different  ?  "  Lee's  voice 
was  sharp  on  the  question. 

"  Absolutely.  There's  some  wonderful 
secret  hidden  here."  The  words  came  with 
assurance.  He  knew  it  as  surely  as  he  knew 
that  he  breathed. 

Lee  was  silent  for  a  little  space  of  time. 
He  rose  from  his  seat  at  last,  looking  at 
Dennison. 

'*  Come  and  see." 

They  went  out  into  the  hall  and  crossed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  house.  Lee  hesitated 
a  moment  before  a  closed  door,  then  threw 
it  wide.    The  two  men  stepped  inside. 

And  Dennison  felt  himself  in  a  place  of 
mystery.  He  did  not  notice  the  details  of 
the  room.  He  felt  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing vast.  Everything  that  had  mirrored 
immensity  in  his  mind — mountains,  the 
sea.  the  sweep  of  the  sky  overhead,  the  sun 
and  distant  stars,  they  seemed  to  be 
dwarfed,  to  become  insignificant.  Just  here, 
close  to  him,  was  something  greater  than 
they.  He  looked  about  him  then,  seeking. 
He  saw  bare  walls,  bare  floor,  undraped 
windows,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  just 
a  carpenter's  bench. 

"  It  came  from  the  East."  Lee's  voice 
deepened.  The  thrill  of  it  gripped  Dennison 
so  that  his  whole  being  was  held  in  an 
intensity  of  listening.  "  It  is  more  than 
twenty  centuries  old." 

"  Twenty  centuries  !  " 

Lee  came  closer  to  Dennison. 

"  It  is  just  common  wood.  Centuries  ago 
it  should  have  changed  and  crumbled  into 
dust.  But  here  Time  cast  aside  laws  that 
seem  to  us  immutable.  Time  was  impotent ; 
he  could  not  work  upon  this  wood." 

Dennison's  voice  was  low.  "  Twenty 
centuries  ago — where  was  it  1  " 

"  In  a  carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth." 

The  words  thrilled  Dennison.  He  took  a 
step  nearer  to  the  carpenter's  bench,  halted. 
Awe  gripped  him.  Outside,  the  elements 
had  hushed.  The  only  sound  in  the  world 
was  surely  the  sound  of  wood  being 
fashioned  in  a  carpenter's  shop.     The  sound 
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rose,  passed  into  the  far  vault  of  the  sky, 
reached  to  the  limits  of  the  universe.  All 
other  voices  were  hushed  and  dwarfed. 

Lee  spoke  at  last. 

"  For  long  centuries  it  has  lain  buried  in 
the  desert.  The  secret  was  whispered  here 
and  there  in  the  East,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  believed  or  disbelieved.  For 
years  I  was  seeking,  seeking.  I  mixed  with 
wandering  tribes,  heard  the  stories  that 
had  come  down  through  the  centuries — 
myths,  poetical  fancies,  some  would  call 
them.  I  believed.  I  spent  years  in  my 
quest.  This  one  thing  only  I  sought.  And 
when  I  found  it—- — "  The  man's  expression 
was  exalted,  purged  of  'everything  save  a 
sense  of  awe. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  Bruce  came 
in.  He  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but 
went  straight  to  the  carpenter's  bench  and 
knelt  before  it.  Dennison  recalled  the  man's 
voice  earlier  in  the  day :  "I  would  rather 
be  a  carpenter  than  a  king  on  his  throne." 
He  understood  now.  Surely  it  was  the  most 
sacred  of  all  callings  !  The  change  in  Bruce 
was  explained.  He  had  been  in  the  presence 
of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

Lee  turned  to  Dennison.  "  Some  day  I 
shall  go  out  into  the  world  with  my  treasure. 
I  shall  go  to  men  sick  of  the  stress  of  their 
daily  toil  and  say  :  '  Look  at  this  carpenter's 
bench.  Remember  w^eary  days  of  toil  spent 
here.'  Or  I  shall  go  to  people  who  use  the 
years  as  toys  to  play  with,  pushing  them  into 
the  presence  of  the  Great  Workman.  .  .  .  Or 
to  men  like  Bruce,  who  had  lost  their  way." 

Dennison  was  caught  into  the  mesh  of 
the  other's  enthusiasm.  In  fancy  he  saw 
a  long  procession  of  men  and  women  coming 


to  the  carpenter's  bench  as  to  a  shrine.  A 
wonderful  exhilaration  came  to  him. 

These  dreams  were  with  him,  clamouring 
against  his  ear,  when  he  left  Lee's  house 
presently  and  descended  the  hill.  Overhead 
the  sky  was  swept  clear  of  clouds.  Stars 
crowded  there  like  innumerable  lamps,  and 
under  this  bejewelled  sky  stood  the  little 
house  with  its  Treasure.  Dennison  halted, 
looking  backwards,  then  turned  again  and 
went  down  into  the  valley.  Wonderful  ? 
The  wrord*  wove  itself  in  and  out  his  thoughts 
like  a  golden  strand.  Time  could  not  touch 
with  corroding  fingers  that  bench  from  the 
little  shop  at  Nazareth.  It  was  above  the 
laws  that  govern  lesser  things  and  seem  to 
us  immutable.  And,  if  so,  might  there  not 
be,  in  strange  corners  of  the  world,  many 
things  that  had  been  fashioned  by  those 
Hands,  common  utensils  for  daily  needs, 
necessities  for  simple  households,  fashioned 
by  the  Hands  that  afterwards  w-ere  pierced  ? 

Down  in  the  valley  the  village  lay  hushed 
and  still,  with  closed  doors  and  shuttered 
windows.  Only  a  light  from  the  window  of 
the  inn  parlour  greeted  him.  He  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  inside.  The  landlady 
heard  him  and  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  She  saw  his  face  in  the  flare  of  the 
candle  she  held,  and  gave  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment.  Something  had  changed 
him.  His  eyes  had  the  strange  exalted  look 
that  you  saw  in  the  eyes  of  Bruce,  the 
carpenter.  Sometimes  she  herself  had  felt 
a  touch  of  inexplicable  awe,  as  if  somewhere 
near  at  hand  there  was  a  place  of  wonder. 

Dennison  fell  asleep  with  his  face  to  the 
open  window  that  looked  out  towards  the 
little  house  on  the  hillside. 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF 
THE  PHILISTINES 

By    GRACE    CARLTON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    H.    THORPE 


THEY  had  decided  to  lunch  at  Done- 
mallo's.  It  was  convenient,  and  they 
had  often  dined  there  before.  Their 
usual  waiter  greeted  them  with  his  usual 
exuberance,  and  led  the  way  to  the  table 
which  they  had  come  to  look  on  as  "  theirs." 

There  is  a  nice  homey  feeling,  as  Drusilla 
observed,  in  realising  that  you  own  a  waiter 
and  a  table. 

But  Donemallo — they  called  him  Done- 
mallo  out  of  sheer  laziness,  although  he 
obviously  was  not  the  proprietor — lost 
some  of  his  exuberance  as  the  meal  pro- 
ceeded. Not  from  any  fault  of  theirs, 
for,  although  engrossed  in  conversation, 
their  behaviour  was  irreproachable,  but  a 
succession  of  things  occurred  to  annoy  him. 

A  large  party,  arriving  with  a  burst  of 
importance,  had  refused  to  be  separated. 
Tables  had  been  hastily  thrust  together 
and  covers  hurriedly  set.  The  undecorated 
mass  of  spoons,  forks,  cruets,  and  other 
impedimenta  offended  his  artistic  sense. 
That  was  the  first  cause  of  grievance. 
Secondly,  considerably  less  than  half  the 
party  was  adult.  That  offended  his  sense 
of  decorum.  Donemallo's  prided  itself  on 
its  freedom  from  respectability.  Pigtails 
and  Eton  collars  scandalised  him  as  much 
as  a  ballet-skirt  would  have  jarred  upon  a 
Band  of  Hope  superintendent.  Thirdly— 
and,  he  fondly  imagined,  lastly-— Papa, 
Mamma  aiding  and  abetting,  had  thrust 
aside  the  menu  and  had  ordered  nothing 
but  fish  and  pommes  sautes  for  all.  The 
significance  of  their  order  was  lost  upon 
him  until  he  heard  the  Honourable  Bob 
remark  sotto  voce  to  his  companion — 

"  I  say,  Bru,  just  look  at  those  old  geysers 
mopping  up  fish  and  chips  !  " 

Then  he  knew.  Over  Donemallo's  portals 
could  be  inscribed  the  tragic  word  "Ichabod." 

He  could   not  forbear   pouring  out    his 


troubles  to  the  couple  at  the  corner  table. 
But  his  recital  of  woe  was  soon  interrupted. 
Papa  was  calling*  him  in  stentorian  tones. 
He  went  sadly  across  to  the  devastated 
tables. 

"  Yes,  sir  ?  "  There  was,  as  it  were,  a 
faded  eagerness  about  him,  the  ghost  of 
his  former  exuberance. 

"  Pot  o'  tea,"  was  the  command. 

«  Sir  2  "—tremblingly. 

"  Pot  o'  tea,  and  be  sharp  about  it  !  " 

"  Now,  sir  ?  " 

"  Now,  instanter,  toot  sweet" 

Donemallo  was  an  artist.  If  the  name 
and  fame  of  his  house  were  to  disappear,  it 
should  at  least  have  a  glorious  exit.  He 
marshalled  a  quintet  of  waiters.  In  solemn 
procession  they  advanced  towards  the 
unconscious  criminals,  each  bearing  some 
insignia  of  the  tea  equipage.  Donemallo 
himself  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  huge 
earthenware  teapot.  With  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance they  set  them  down  before 
Mamma,  flustered  at  so  much  attention. 
Papa  was  beaming  complacently,  the 
numerous  offspring  reduced  to  an  awestruck 
silence. 

Then  Donemallo  retired,  a  broken  man, 
to  the  corner  table  for  sympathy.  The 
Honourable  Bob's  comment  was  not  con- 
soling. 

"  Jove  !  Fish  and  chips  and  tea  !  What's 
Donemallo's  coming  to  %  " 

"  Ah,  what  indeed  ?  "  murmured  Done- 
mallo. '  "  I  obeyed  my  country's  call  and 
served  loyally.  I  was  wounded,  I  was 
even  mentioned,  and  I  come  back  to  this  !  " 
His  gesture  could  not  have  been  more 
tragic  if  it  had  indicated  the  smoking 
ruins  of  his  homestead. 

But  Papa  was  too  energetic  a  man  to 
leave  time  for  emotion.     He  was  anxious 
to  set  the  procession  moving  again. 
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'  And  don't  forget  the  hot  water,'  Papa  commanded,  '  toot  sweet, 
instanter.'  " 


"  Hot  water  !  "   lie  demanded. 

"  And  we  may  as  well  have  some  more 
chips,"  added  Mamma. 

"  Cheeps  ?  "  Donemallo  professed  to  be 
at  a  loss.  The  eldest  pigtail  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"  You  mean  -pom  sowt,  Ma,"  she  said. 

"  And  don't  forget  the  hot  water," 
Papa  commanded,  "  toot  sweet,  instanter." 
He  believed  in  addressing  foreigners  in 
their  own  language  whenever  possible. 

"  If  and  when  you  can  keep  your  atten- 
tion from  those  unspeakable  people  for  two 
consecutive  minutes  ..."  Drusilla  was 
saying  icily  to  her  companion. 

"  Well,  aren't  they  the  giddy  limit  ?  " 

Drusilla,  sore  because  she  had  already 
made  three  attempts  at  a  hearfc-to-heart 
talk,  agreed  coldly  that  they  were  indeed 
"  a  boundary  to  the  point  of  vertigo." 

Bob  became  pensive. 


"  So  you  see,"  said  Drusilla,  "  the  fix  I 
shall  be  in  when  I  tell  my  people."  She 
broke  off  again.  "  You're  not  attending," 
she  said  severely. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  .  .  .  boundary 
.  .  .  bounder  .  ,  .  limit.  I'm  sure  that 
would  work  up  into  a  joke.  It's  worth 
thinking  over." 

"  If  I'd  known  you  were  going  to  think," 
Drusilla  remarked  peevishly,  "  I  wouldn't 
have  bothered  to  have  dinner  with  you. 
I've  something  important  and  confidential 
to  tell  you — most  important  and  most 
confidential." 

"  So've  I.  Yo.ur  news  can't  be  half  as 
important    as    mine,"    said    Bob,    putting 


"  «  Well,  aren't  they  the  giddy  1 


ly  limit?.'" 


aside  weightier  considerations  for  the 
moment. 

"  Toss  you  for  first  innings,"  Dru 
suggested. 

"  That's  no  good.  Whoever's  second  will 
only  be  thinking  over  what  they're  going  to 
say.     I  can  give  my  news  in  a  nutshell." 

"  So  can  I,"  said  Dru. 

"  Eight.  We'll  announce  it  together. 
I'll  count  three.  Now,  then.  Not  too 
loud." 


He  counted  softly.  "  One,  two,  three/  " 
and  simultaneously  they  breathed — 

"  I'm  engaged." 

"  The  devil  you  are  !  "  said  Bob. 

Drusilla  laughed.  "  Now,  the  victim's 
name,"  she  said.  "  One,  two,  three  !  .  .  ." 

Either  her  breath  gave  out  or  her  re- 
sponse was  drowned  in  Bob's.  All  that  was 
heard  was  "  Poppy  Wootton." 

"  What  !  "  exclaimed  Drusilla. 

"  You  must  remember  her.    A  frightfully 
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pretty  girl.     Why,  it  was  you  introduced 
us  !     She  was  in  your  corps  or  something. 
We  met  after  a  daylight  raid.    She  had  her 
brother  with  her/' 
w<  Yes — Jack." 

1  •  Of  course  you  would  remember  the 
brother  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  would,"  Drusilla  answered 
blandly.    "  You  see,  I'm  engaged  to  him." 
It  was  Bob's  turn  to  ejaculate  an  in- 
credulous "  What  !  " 

"  He  used  to  come  and  see  Poppy  a 
good  deal  when  we  were  stationed  at 
Warlock,"  Dru  explained,  "  and  somehow, 
since  the  War,  I've  seen  a  good  deal 
of  him." 

"  With  or  without  the  Poppy  excuse. 
I  only  ran  up  against  her  again  by  chance 
recently,"  he  explained  in  his  turn,  "  but 
I  was  awfully  taken  with  her  that  first 
time  we  met,  so  we  didn't  take  long  to 
come  to  an  understanding." 

"  Do  your  people  know  ?  "  Drusilla 
asked. 

"No.    Do  yours  ?  " 

"  Eather  not.  I've  put  out  one  or  two 
feelers.  But — what  happens  to  a  feeler  ? 
Does  it  get  nipped  in  the  bud  ?  " 
Bob  murmured  sympathy. 
"  Talk  about  breaking  the  ice,"  he  said, 
"  an  Arctic  exploration  would  be  child's 
play  to  telling  my  people  I'm  going  to  marry 
Poppy  Wootton." 

"  We  shall  have  to  elope.    We'll  have  a 

double  runaway,"  Dru  suggested.     "  You 

and  I  will  be  brothers-in-law,  shan't  we  ?  " 

"  More  or  less/'  he  replied.     "  Funny, 

isn't  it,  after  ..." 

"  After  what  ?  "  she  asked. 
It  was  a  sentence  better  left  unfinished. 
Even  a  good  pal  like  Dru  would  resent  it 
if  he  said  "  after  always  intending  to  marry 
you."  To  avoid  reply,  his  attention 
wandered  again  to  the  other  table.  Done- 
mallo's  anguish  had  given  way  to  rage. 
He  stalked  up  and  down  past  the  offenders 
in  heavy-tragedy  style,  from  time  to  time 
hovering  over  them  ominously.  He  looked 
capable  of  offering  up  the  entire  family 
in  a  holocaust,  but  would  content  himself, 
for  the  time  being,  with  picking  up  an 
inoffensive  sauce-bottle  or  milk-jug  and 
replacing  it  with  unnecessary  fervour  and 
emphasis.  Papa  still  beamed.  He  liked 
attention.  The  family  was  still  visibly — 
and  audibly — enjoying  their  repast. 

"  I  don't  know  that  our  people  can  cut 
up  rough,"  Bob  went  on,  after  a  decorous 
pause.    "  After  all,  the  Woottons  may  not 


be  in  Debretfc,  but  that's  all  out-of-date 
tosh.    I  shall  tell  my  people  so." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
family?"  Drusilla  asked.  u  Jack  says 
nothing."  > 

"  They've  a  charming  place  in  Surrey. 
I'm  going  down  there  soon  for  a  week- 
end." 

"  And  then  you'll  know  the  worst." 

"  Anyway,  it's  Poppy  I'm  marrying," 
he  maintained  stoutly.  "  That's  all  I 
know, -except  that  the  younger  boys  are 
at  Eton." 

"  Oh,  well "  said  Dru,  encouraged. 

"  Poppy  says "     Bob  stopped.     This 

time  it  was  Drusilla's  attention  which  had 
wandered.  Two  people  had  come  into  the 
restaurant.  The  look  of  radiant  expecta- 
tion which  had  crossed  Dru's  face  gave  way 
to  a  stony  glare  when  she  saw  that  the 
newcomers,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
herself  and  Bob,  were  making  their  way 
to  the  other  table.  They  were  greeted 
vociferously.  There  was  much  kissing  and 
a  chorus  of  "  Hullo,  son  !  Here  you  are  at 
last  !  We'd  given  you  up.  We've  had  our 
snack,"  and  so  on. 

It  was  then  that  Jack  and  Poppy  Wootton 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  their 
respective  fiances,  and  encountered  the 
petrifying  glances  of  the  brothers-in-law 
to  be.  All  four  recovered  themselves  more 
or  less  successfully.  Two  gallant  young 
people  advanced  to  meet  another  equally 
gallant  pair,  and  each  tried  valiantly  to 
hide  their  dismay  and  stupefaction.  Ex- 
planations ensued,  then  introductions,  more 
greetings  equally  vociferous,  but  mercifully 
matters  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  kissing 
stage. 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr. 
Wootton  genially,  "  you  come  down,  both 
of  you,  next  week-end  to  our  little  place  in 
Surrey.  What  do  you  say,  Ma  ?  Make  a 
week  of  it." 

Ma  acquiesced.  Bob  was  engaged  in 
settling  his  bill  with  a  disillusioned  and 
reproachful  Donemallo,  and  Drusilla, 
stranded,  searched  in  vain  for  a  pretext. 
But  her  consent  being  taken  for  granted, 
she  left  the  question  to  settle  itself.  Pre- 
sently, leaving  Jack  and  Poppy  to  enjoy 
the  unabated  transports  of  the  family 
reunion,  the  two  walked  soberly  out  of 
the  restaurant. 

"  After  all,"  said  Bob  again,  but  a  trifle 
less  stoutly,  "  it's  Poppy  I'm  marrying." 

Drusilla  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  loyalty. 
"  Jack  is  a  dear,"  she  remarked  warmly. 
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"  I  suppose  we  shall  meet  at  the 
charming  little  place  in  Surrey,"  Bob  said 
in  farewell. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Drusilla  returned  mourn- 

fully. 

"  That's  tangible,  anyway,"  he  consoled 
her. 

"  I  have  heard,"  replied  Drusilla  in  melan- 
choly tones,  "  that  Walworth  is  in  Surrey." 

II. 

The  week  was  proving  a  great  success. 
Papa  Wootton  was  radiant ;  Mamma,  as 
usual,  acquiescent.  The  "  little  place  in 
Surrey  "  had  never  seemed  so  imposing. 
Mr.  Wootton  could  not  tire  of  showing  off 
its  beauties  to  his  prospective  son  and 
daughter-in-law. 

They  both  had  known  it  in  its  less  ornate 
days,  before  the  Montards  had  been  obliged 
to  sell  it,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Since  Mr. 
Wootton  had  acquired  it,  he  had  added 
many  improvements— to  use  his  own  phrase, 
he  had  "  aggrandisised  it."  The  Montard 
things  were  old,  and  had  for  the  most  part 
been  thrust  into  inconspicuous  corners.  Not 
that  Mr.  Wootton  despised  old  things,  but 
he  preferred  them  to  have  been  passed 
through  Christie's  recently  and  to  have 
received  the  hall-mark  of  advertisement. 
And  the  Montard  possessions  had  just 
remained  where  they  were,  unvalued. 

4i  Yes,"  said  Bob,  when  Mr.  Wootton 
explained  the  position  to  him,  "  the 
Montards  came  over  with  the  Flood  and 
brought  most  of  their  kit  with  them." 

The  result  was  a  happy  combination  of 
antiques,  old  and  new,  placed  cheek  by  jowl 
against  the  relics  of  the  earlier  Wootton 
menage.  Furniture  of  all  periods  lived  in 
happy  union  with  some  old  bamboo  which 
Mrs.  Wootton  could  not  bring  herself  to 
part  with.  A  Montard  painted  by  Lely  wras 
sandwiched  between  "  enlargements  "  of 
Papa  and  Mamma  Wootton,  works  of  art 
which  even  Mamma  could  only  refrain  from 
acknowledging  an  eyesore  by  remembering 
what  a  bargain  they  had  been. 

"  I  shall  go  mad,"  Dru  whispered  to  Bob, 
when  they  had  been  conducted  over  the 
premises  for  the  umptieth  time. 

But  Mr.  Wootton  had  no  presentiment  of 
her  approaching  insanity.  He  considered 
"  Jack's  girl  "  a  very  sensible  young  woman. 
He  also  approved  of  his  future  son-in-law, 
whom  he  invariably  called  the  Honourable 
Bob.  Drusilla  had  successfully  hidden  the 
fact  that  she  also  was  Honourable.  When  he 
discovered  it,  he  addressed  her,  whether  in 


jest  or  seriously  she  could  not  determine, 
as  "  Honourable  Miss." 

fc/  It's  all  right  in  the  Japanese  garden," 
she  murmured,  "  but  I  can't  stay  in  the 
Japanese  garden  all  the  time." 

Jack  and  Poppy  had  the  good  sense  to 
keep  in  the  background  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  arranging  quartettes  and  tetes-a- 
tele.  As  far  as  possible  they  arranged  picnics 
and  rambles  in  the  woods,  or  whatever  other 
fixtures  would  take  them  from  the  bosom 
of  their  family. 

The  other  Woottons  acquiesced,  consider- 
ing that  such  things  were  fitting  and  proper 
when  "  young  folks  were  courting,"  but  they 
could  not  refrain  from  bursting  in  upon 
these  picnic  parties  armed  with  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  fresh  provender  and 
various  thermos  flasks  which  Drusilla  un- 
duly suspected  of  containing  the  inevitable 
"  fish  and  chips." 

Jack  and  Poppy  wTould  come  through  the 
ordeal  with  considerable  credit,  and  yet.  .  .  . 
There  was  always  an  "  and  yet  "  in  the 
minds  of  their  fiances. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  four  were  in  the 
Japanese  garden  arranging  their  programme, 
when  news  was  brought  to  them  by  the 
youRgest  "  Eton  boy."  Since  no  other 
evidence  was  forthcoming,  it  must  be 
deduced  that  Poppy  had  been  led  to  the 
hasty  conclusion  that  to  wear  an  Eton  suit 
declared  the  wearer  an  Etonian.  Jack  and 
Poppy  left  their  guests  with  hasty  apologies. 
An  aunt  and  uncle  had  driven  over,  and  they 
must  go  in  and  see  them,  but,  murmured 
Poppy,  that  Bob  and  Dru  had  better  "  get 
used  to  them  "  another  time.  The  phrase 
sounded  ominous. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  two  talked 
guardedly  on  commonplace  topics. 

"  Town  to-morrow."  Bob's  tone  had  just 
the  right  touch  of  resignation. 

"  Yes."    Dru  was  equally  punctilious. 

A  long  silence. 

"  I  think,"  said  Dru,  "  Mr.  Wootton  is 
quite  a  good  sort,  and  Mrs.  Wootton's  a 
dear." 

Bob  agreed.  Their  eyes  met  and  then 
instinctively  avoided  looking  at  each  other. 
The  same  thought  had  crossed  the  mind  of 
each.  An  unexpected  discovery.  The  elder 
Woottons  were,  in  some  inexplicable  way, 
preferable  to  the  younger.  There  was 
nothing  to  jar  on  them  in  Jack  and  Poppy. 
They  wTere  nice — just  nice,  appallingly  nice, 
and  yet  ... 

"  I  think  I  shall  emigrate,"  said  Bob 
moodily. 
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"  I'd  thought  of  that,"  returned  Dru. 
"  But  they  have  relations  in  every  qolony." 

There  was  another  guilty  silence,  this 
time  broken  by  the  sounds  of  people 
approaching — the  aunt,  the  uncle,  Mr. 
Wootton,  Mrs.  Wootton,  the  entire  Wootton 
family.  They  all  came  bearing  down  upon 
them.  Poppy,  walking  beside  her  aunt,  was 
talking  rapidly.  How  like  that  aunt  she 
would  be  in  a  few  years'  time  !  Jack, 
between  his  father  and  uncle,  looked,  as  his 


father  would  have  said,  "  the  very  spit  and 
image  of  both."  Which  was  the  blood- 
relation,  neither  Dru  nor  Bob  knew  nor 
cared.  They  all  looked  alike.  They  saw  only 
countless  Woottons,  more  Woottons  than 
they  thought  could  possibly  exist,  the  whole 
world  Woottonised,  and  themselves  caught 
in  a  finely-meshed  web  of  Woottons. 

"  Dru,"  whispered  Bob,  "  couldn't  we  cut 
off  to  the  station  ?  There  must  be  a  train 
to  Town  some  old  time." 


WITH    A    SCARAB. 


It/I  ORE  than  a  carven  gem, 
*"      Or  delicate  cameo, 
Or  vase's  graven  stem, 

Thou  canst  re-fan  the  glow 
Of  ancient,  ashen  days, 

Dead  pomps  and  secret  things, 

Magnificence  of  kings, 
And  spoils  of  Asian  frays. 

But  more  than  these  thou  hast  known, 

Scarab,  yea,  more  than  these: 
The  Sphinxian  riddle,  blown 

Through  desert  shawms;    the  peace 
Of  Shu ;  the  might  of  Phthah ; 

The  tablets  of  grave  Thoth ; 

I  sis,  and  astral  troth  ; 
And  the  inner  souUflame,  Ra. 


Pharaohs  have  reigned  and  died  ; 

There  are  no  Pharaohs  more  ! 
But  thou  in  perfect  pride 

Art  as  thou  wert  of  yore. 
The  pomps  and  paeans  depart, 

The  beautiful  things,  they  rest; 

And  what  thou  emblement, 
That,  of  thyself,  thou  art. 

Yea,  Immortality 

Is  thine  as  it  is  thou  ! 
And  lo !   I  am  sending  thee 

As  such  a  symbol  now ; 
Go,  without  more  ado, 

Immaculate  messenger, 

And  say  my  love  for  her 
Is  an  immortal,  too. 

WALLACE  B.  NICHOLS. 
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PERHAPS  nowhere  in  Greater  London 
is  the  printed  word  held  in  deeper 
reverence  than  at  Malvern,  the 
abode  of  the  Vanes,  and,  until  yesterday, 
nowhere  would  you  find  more  printed  words 
to  honour.  Mrs.  Vane  had  three  grown-up 
daughters  and  four  sons,  all  inveterate 
magazine  and  review  buyers,  and  none  of 
them  daring  to  destroy  a  page.  Nothing  was 
destroyed — nothing.  Even  scraps  of  news- 
paper that  blew  in  through  the  opened 
front  door  were  sacred.  Dishevelled  printed 
sheets  bowling  down  West  Lawton  hill 
before  an  equinoctial  gale  made  for  Malvern 
as  a  city  of  refuge.  If  the  street  door  was 
shut,  they  would  cling  around  the  lamp-post 
opposite  until  one  of  the  family  emerged, 
when  they  would  make  a  dash  for  the 
passage  and  safety.  On  being  noticed,  they 
would  be  taken  up  to  the  study,  on  whose 
floor  floated  the  accumulations  of  thirty 
years.  The  amount  was  incredible.  Mr. 
Vane  had  been  in  the  advertising  business, 
and  each  month  at  least  a  score  of  maga- 
zines came  to  him  gratuitously,  or  he 
thought  so.  In  the  long  run  he  paid  a  fearful 
price  for  them.  He  died  five  years  before 
this  story  opens,  but  his  children  still  recall 
the  cries  of  anguish  that  came  from  the 
study  when  their  father  beheld  the  results 
of  one  of  his  wife's  periodic  clearances.  She 
could  call  them  clearances. 

"  My  dear,  what  have  you  been  piling  on 
my  desk  ?  " 

Mrs.  Vane,  meek  under  shouted  com- 
plaints, took  the  upper  hand  when  her 
husband  descended  to  the  dining-room  to 
amplify  them.  She  would  enumerate  the 
hours  she  had  unselfishly  devoted  to  clearing 
his  room,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Summerdaye, 
the  charwoman,  who  had  really  worked 
indefatigably 


"  Wonderful,  my  dear,  wonderful  !  I 
can't  think  how  you  do  it."  If  he  had  dared, 
he  would  have  added  "  or  why." 

Let  me  describe  a  typical  tidying,  or, 
rather,  its  opening  day.  Mrs.  Summerdaye, 
having  breakfasted  as  became  one  taking 
her  last  civilised  meal,  would  appear  on  the 
first  floor,  wiping  her  fingers  on  her  apron. 
Mrs.  Vane,  with  her  splendid  brown  hair 
protected  by  a  bath  towel  turban,  would 
unlock  the  study  door,  revealing  an  appal- 
ling prospect.  Magazines,  papers,  and 
periodicals  covered  the  floor  to  a  minimum 
depth  of  eighteen  inches,  but  against  the 
shelving  which  covered  an  entire  wall  the 
accumulations  were  twice  as  high,  and 
seemed  a  tidal  wave  threatening  to  engulf 
them . 

Look  back  an  hour  later,  and  you  will 
find  the  tidal  wave  half  across  the  room, 
and  the  women,  who  have  apparently  dived 
through  it,  standing  drenched  in  what 
you  may  take  for  spindrift,  but  is  dust 
arising  from  the  shelved  books  that, 
seriatim,  are  being  opened  until  their  backs 
crack  and  shut  noisily.  If  you  argue  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  this,  that  matter,  being 
indestructible,  the  dust  immediately  settles 
again,  I  reply  that  women  always  have 
dusted  books  thus,  and  that  woman's 
intuition  is  very  wonderful.  Further,  the 
argument  overlooks  the  dust  they  swallowed, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Summerdaye,  who 
worked  with  her  mouth  open,  must  have 
been  very  considerable. 

But  if  the  dust  offends  you, 
two  hours,  when  it  will,  have 
resettled,  whichever  you  like), 
wave  has  passed  on.  Both  women  are 
apparently  resting,  but  Mrs.  Vane's  rest  is 
that  of  a  top  at  its  maximum  speed.  She  is 
seated  on  the  writing  desk  in  the  window, 


return  m 
gone  (or 
The  tidal 
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and  by  her  side  are  a  dozen  magazines  that 
she  has  retrieved  from  the  floor.  These 
cannot  be  sold  or  given  away  until  she  has 
satisfied  herself  that  they  contain  nothing 
that  any  member  of  the  family  might  find 
useful.  As  the  family's  studies,  interests, 
and  hobbies  comprise  every  subject  under 
the  sun,  the  conclusion  is  invariable — the 
magazine  in  question  must  be  kept  until 
Fred,  Bertha,  Tom,  etc.,  have  pronounced 
upon  it.  As  Mrs.  Vane  investigates,  she  slips 
into  each  journal  a  half-sheet  of  notepaper 
whereon  she  has  written  the  name  of  the 
son  or  daughter  to  whom  reference  must  be 
made.  Being  an  intelligent  woman,  there 
are  many  pages  absorbingly  interesting  to 
herself.  Mrs.  Summerdaye,  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  her  head  against  the  bookshelves, 
and  her  elastic-sided  boots  stuck  out 
straight  before  her,  is  deep  in  one  of  her 
favourite  Daffodil  novelettes,  which  she 
always  has  with  her.  Unconscious  that  a 
million  Windsor  readers  are  spying  upon  her, 
she  is  wiping  her  streaming  eyes  on  her  cuff, 
overcome  by  the  fate  threatening  beautiful 
wronged  Miliicent. 

"  No,  Lord  Frederick,  sooner  than  a 
marriage  without  love,  I  would  support 
myself  by  work." 

But  for  the  presence  of  her  employer, 
Mrs.  Summerdaye,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
charing,  has  the  care  of  a  large  family  and 
an  ailing  husband,  would  howl  aloud. 

Return  at  one  o'clock,  and  you  will  find 
Mrs.  Vane  picnicking  with  the  charwoman 
on  the  floor.  A  loaf  is  between  them  and  a 
Dutch  cheese.  Beside  Mrs.  Vane  is  a  bottle 
of  ginger  ale.  Mrs.  Summerdaye  cannot 
work  without  stout — without  it,  cannot 
even  sit  and  watch  her  employer  work. 
After  lunch  quicker  progress  is  made.  By 
five  much  of  the  floor  space  is  cleared,  and 
the  desk  is  piled  with  clumps  of  magazines, 
each  clump  a  complete  year.,  The  good 
work  will  be  continued  the  first  day  Mrs. 
Summerdaye  can  come  again,  but  for  the 
moment  nothing  remains  except  to  tie  up 
the  years.  Oh,  why  is  there  not  some  good 
angel  at  Mrs.  Vane's  side  now  to  tell  her  to 
send  out  for  a  ball  of  string  ?  What  an 
infinitude  of  future  toil  would  be  saved  her  ! 
Instead,  she  ransacks  dresser  and  sideboard 
drawers,  denudes  the  house  of  every  piece 
of  loose  string,  with  the  result  that  hence- 
forward, whenever  any  member  of  the 
family  has  a  parcel  to  tie  up,  recourse  will 
be  made  to  the  magazine  bundles,  and 
chaos  will  be  brought  back  again.  But  for 
the  moment  all  is  well.    Magazine  bundles, 


looking  like  fretful  porcupines  with  their 
reference  slips, "are  tied  up  and  labelled,  and 
Mrs.  Vane,  thoroughly  exhausted,  removes 
her  towel  turban,  brushes  out  her  hair,  and 
awaits  the  sympathy  and  congratulations 
of  her  husband,  which  will  take  the  form 
we  have  indicated. 

II. 

After  Mr.  Vane's  death  these  wholesale 
periodic  tyings-up  of  magazines  (which 
were  followed,  of  course,  by  retail  untyings) 
were  undertaken  with  a  single  eye  to  these 
treasures  themselves  and  not  to  making 
the  room  habitable.  The  desk  was  never 
cleared,  and  the  ancient  path  which  Mr. 
Vane  had  maintained  from  the  doorway  to 
it,  became  obliterated.  The  children  did 
not  question  this  abandonment  of  a  room. 
Their  father  had  had  a  clear  right  to  a  study, 
and  it  did  not  strike  them  that  it  should  be 
used  now  to  mitigate  the  bedroom  over- 
crowding. The  word  "  study  "  blinded  them, 
and  when  at  last  there  arose  a  rebellion 
against  its  being  kept  as  a  dump,  this  took 
the  form  of  a  demand  for  a  practicable 
writing-room. 

Fred  had  turned  author.  His  first  short 
story  was  snapped  up  by  the  very  first  editor 
that  saw  it,  and  brought  fifteen  guineas, 
which  Fred  thought  adequate,  and  his 
brothers  excessive.  And  the  editor  (Heaven 
help  the  man  !)  wanted  more  at  the  same 
ruinous  price.  But  no  cudgellings  of  Fred's 
brains  could  start  another  plot.  Directly 
after  tea  he  would  seat  himself  before  a  ream 
of  lined  foolscap,  but  when  disturbed  by 
supper  he  had  achieved  nothing  but  girls' 
profiles  or  his  own  name  scribbled  again  and 
again. 

"  Andrew  objects  to  my  having  the  gas 
alight  all  the  evening  in  our  bedroom,"  he 
exclaimed  to  his  mother,  who  was  begging 
him  to  get  some  more  fifteen-guinea  cheques 
before  the  editor  recovered  his  sanity,  "  and 
how  can  you  expect  me  to  write  anything 
that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die 
down  here  ?  " 

Unquestionably  he  had  grounds  for  com- 
plaint. Two  puppies  were  playing  Rugby, 
with  an  old  cloth  cap  for  ball,  under  the 
breakfast-room  table, which  had  been  pushed 
against  the  wall  to  make  room  for  Tom 
and  Andrew's  boxing. 

"  If  you  would  clear  the  study  for  me, 
I  could  write." 

"  '  Horatius,  said  the  Consul,  as  thou 
sayest,  so  let  it  be,'  "  said  his  mother. 
"  John,  you  won't  mind  running  round  to 


;  There  are  many  pages  absorbing!)  interesting 


Mrs.  Summerdaye  and  engaging  her  for 
to-morrow,  or,  failing  that,  for  any  day 
except  Saturday.  I'll  referee  the  boxing 
in  your  absence." 

"  Bight  o,"  said  that  giant  baby  cheer- 
fully. He  stood  six  feet  two,  and  it  was  not 
certain  that  he  had  stopped  growing. 

The   following  morning  Mrs.   Vane  and 


her  now  ageing  henchwoman  attacked  the 
study.  The  formal  opening,  however,  did 
not  take  place  until  nearly  a  week  later, 
the  door  being  kept  locked  against  the 
family  in  the  meantime,  as,  indeed,  it  had 
been  for  a  long  time  before.  When  inducted 
to  his  new  sanctum,  Fred  found  that  the 
litter  on  the  floor  was  deeper  than  ever,  but 
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against  the  wall,  just  inside  the  door,  a 
space  had  been  cleared  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  tiny  three-legged  table  and 
a  kitchen  chair.  On  the  large  desk  in  the 
window  accretions  were  climbing  ceiling- 
wards. 

Fred  expressed  a  great  deal  more  gratitude 
than  he  felt,  and,  being  in  honour  bound  to 
take  advantage  of  his  solitude,  he  wrote  a 
splendid  introduction  to  a  story  whose 
tragic  end  demanded  a  portentous  start. 
Unfortunately  he  hadn't  the  story. 

At  supper  inquiries  were  made  as  to  his 
progress,  and  when  he  reported  favourably, 
Mrs.  Vane  said — 

"  My  dears,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  Fred 
is  going  to  do  us  all  proud."  (Humorously 
she  pronounced  it  "  praod.")  "  My  solution, 
clearing  the  study  for  him,  solves  the  whole 
difficulty." 

She  spoke  as  though  the  idea  of  using  a 
study  for  writing,  or,  indeed,  for  anything, 
was  an  inspiration  the  like  of  which  came 
to  no  one  but  herself. 

On  the  next  evening  (Saturday)  Fred 
wrote  freely  but  farcically,  thereby  making 
his  opening  useless.  Again  his  brethren 
congratulated  him,  and  his  mother  threw 
herself  bouquets. 

At  the  dinner  -  table  on  Sunday,  when 
Mrs.  Vane  was  enumerating  Fred's  reasons 
for  thankfulness,  and  the  hours  of  servile 
toil  that  had  gone  to  this  smoothing  of  his 
road  to  fame,  he  suggested  that  the  good 
work  was  not  completed,  that  further 
developments  lay  ahead. 

"  Of  what  nature  ?  "  his  mother  asked 
eontentiously. 

"  There  is  such  a  tiny  space  cleared.  I 
have  to  write  with  my  face  so  close  up  to 
the  wall  that,  after  an  hour  or  two,  my  nose 
feels  blunted.  Ultimately  I  should  become 
as  flat-faced  as  the  Esquimaux." 

"  Perhaps  you  see  other  deficiencies  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  contemplate  an 
eventual  clearing  of  father's  desk,  and  of 
the  floor  to  make  it  accessible." 

"  The  Rural  Field  Paths  Association 
could  compel  you  to  restore  the  old  path 
from  door  to  window,"  said  Andrew.  ■"  I 
am  sure  it  was  in  use  long  enough  to  establish 
a  right  of  way." 

"  The  desk  being  in  the  window,"  said 
Mrs.  Vane,  "  cannot  be  used  in  the  summer 
on  account  of  the  glare.  That  is  why  your 
father  often  wrote  in  the  garden." 

Tom  began  to  laugh.  All  the  Vanes  laugh 
at  their  own  jokes,  but  Tom  secures  pay- 
ment of  self- applause  in  advance, 


"  It  seems  that  the  study  as  it  stands  has 
not  only  been  adapted  perfectly  to  Fred's 
present  needs,  but  that  wise  provision  has 
been  made  against  climatic  changes  in  the 
distant  future." 

When  the  author  went  upstairs,  he  found 
his  papers  on  the  landing.  The  study  door 
was  locked :  he  had  been  evicted.  While 
he  was  collecting  his  sheets,  his  mother 
emerged  from  her  bedroom. 

"  You  must  find  somewhere  else  to  write," 
she  said  freezingly.  "  I  can't  be  responsible 
for  your  profile." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Fred's  face.  "  I 
don't  recognise  your  right  to  keep  us  from 
the  study.  You  have  a  bedroom  to  your- 
self, which  no  one  else  has,  except  Bertha, 
and  hers  is  really  only  a  dressing-room.  In 
this  house  there  is  so  little  accommodation 
for  us  all  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  keep  a 
room  out  of  use." 

"  And  whose  house  is  this,  may  I  ask  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Vane  grandly. 

"  That  is  a  question  I  should  not  care  to 
answer  without  consulting  a  lawyer." 

To  Fred's  amazement,  his  mother  rushed 
into  her  bedroom  and  locked  the  door. 
She  did  not  come  down  to  tea. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  mother  ?  " 
asked  Bertha. 

Fred  told  her. 

*4  Oh,  Fred,  what  a  pity  you  said  that— 
to-day  of  all  days  !  Didn't  you  know  that 
a  letter  came  this  morning  from  the  Bird- 
in-the-Hand  Building  Society  calling  in 
their  third  mortgage  %  " 

Fred  whistled.  "  I  suppose  it  is  only  a 
question  of  higher  interest  \  " 

"  No,"  replied  Bertha  gloomily,  "  they 
don't  think  the  security  is  good.  You  know 
it  was  a  personal  favour  to  Dad  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Bird-in-the-Hand  took  up 
a  third  mortgage.  That  makes  it  useless 
looking  elsewhere.  The  amount  is  only 
two  hundred  pounds.  Mother  thought  we 
could  raise  it  amongst  ourselves.  We  can, 
Fred,  can't  we?  " 

"  Just." 

"  Bye-bye,  bicycle,"  said  John.  "  I  must 
use  Tom's." 

"  Don't  be  so  self-denying  about  it," 
said  Tom. 

"I  see  a  summer  holiday  gardening," 
said  Andrew. 

"  Do  you  mind  so  very  much  about  the 
violin,  Molly  ?  "  asked  Bertha. 

"Not  a  bit,"  lied  Molly  stoutly.  "  It 
is  you  people  wTho  suffer  from  the  squeaking 
of  my  old  one  ;   I  rather  like  it." 
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".Perhaps  the  kid's  money  can  be  left. 
My  fifty-five  pounds  can  rank  first/'  said 
Fred. 

"  If  mother  will  let  you  contribute  any- 
thing, Fred,  after  the  way  you  rubbed  it 
in  about  having  advanced  so  much  money 
for  house  repairs." 

"  I  didn't,"  said  Fred.  "  The  phrase 
'  consulting  a  lawyer  '  proves  that  I  had 
in  mind  legal  indebtedness  only." 

"I  am  quite  sure  mother  took  it  as  a 
claim  that  your  equity  in  the  house  was 
greater  than  her  own.  I  have  often  thought 
we  ought  to  make  a  stand  against  her 
assumption  that  she  is  the  whole  family, 
but  I  do  wish  it  hadn't  taken  the  form  of 
proving  that  she  doesn't  really  own  the 
house." 

"  That  is  our  only  weapon  against  her," 
said  Andrew. 

"  Well,  I  wish  it  hadn't  been  used.  All 
said  and  done,  we  were  getting  on  very 
well.  Mother  was  so  proud  of  bekig  a 
houseowner  :  why  couldn't  Fred  have  let 
her  continue  so  1  " 

Bertha's  forecast  was  justified.  Mrs. 
Vane  approached  all  the  members  of  the 
family  except  her  eldest  son,  and  when  he 
volunteered  his  savings  she  repulsed  him. 
The  entire  savings  of  the  others,  apart  from 
interest,  totalled  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  pounds.  None  of  her  children  had  any 
idea  how  she  proposed  to  raise  the  balance, 
until  the  twins  surprised  her  valuing  the 
silver,  and,  appalled  at  the  obvious  inference, 
rushed  to  tell  Bertha,  who  refused  to  be 
horrified. 

"  Best  thing  she  could  possibly  do.  Ma 
is  dying  to  make  up  her  quarrel  with  Fred, 
but  she  simply  can't  when  the  first  step 
is  the  acceptance  of  his  money.  I  couldn't 
myself.  Imagine  the  position.  '  My  dear, 
let  us  be  friends  again,  and  I'll  take  every 
penny  you  possess  !  '  " 

';  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Use  the  kitchen  forks  for  a  week. 
Directly,  with  the  aid  of  the  pawnbroker, 
this  two  hundred  pounds  is  paid  off,  mother 
will  fall  on  Fred's  neck,  and  then,  if  he 
insists  on  redeeming  the  pledges,  he  may." 

"  But  that  is  the  same  thing,  Bertha,  as 
letting  him  contribute,"  said  Molly. 

"It  is  a  totally  different  thing,  because, 
the  mortgage  difficulty  being  settled,  Fred's 
offer  is  a' consequence  of  the  reconciliation 
and  not  an  integral  part  of  it." 

"  Cave  !  "  whispered  Beryl.  "  She  is  on 
the  stairs !  " 

Mrs.  Vane  burst  on  them  in  one  of  her 


mock  heroical  moods,  which  had  been  in 
abeyance  since  the  quarrel. 

"  c  I    had    an    uncle    once '  "      She 

struck  a  reciter's  attitude,  held  it  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Bertha,  "  what  is 
it  ?  " 

Only  this  and  nothing  more.'  I  am 
about  to  visit  the  husband  of  my  female 
aunt,  but  before  doing  so  will  sell  off  the 
contents  of  the  study,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel — newspapers,  which  never  com- 
manded so  high  a  price  as  to-day,  magazines 
and  sheep-bound  books.  Some  of  them  are 
uncut,  and  this  proof  of  entire  unreadability 
always  stamps  books  as  works  of  real 
literature." 

"  The  bound  books  may  fetch  something, 
but  you  are  not  telling  us  the  whole  truth 
about  newspapers  and  magazines." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Bertha  ?  " 

'*  Selling  them  has  no  connection  with 
this  mortgage  repayment.  You  wish  to 
have  the  study  swept  and  garnished,  to 
be  handed  over  as  a  kiss-and-make-it-up 
present  to  Fred.  You  can't  fool  me,  young 
woman  ;    I  have  seen  you  before." 

Mrs.  Vane  blushed  like  a  school-girl. 
"  Well,  for  the  present  let  it  be  a  secret 
between  us  girls.  Don't  say  a  word  about 
it  to  the  men." 

At  supper  the  breach  between  Mrs.  Vane 
and  her  eldest  son  seemed  deeper  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Vane  and  the  charwoman  got  to 
work  early  the  following  morning.  Their 
progress  was  astonishing  now  that  Mrs. 
Vane  did  not  read  the  magazines  before 
bundling  them.  The  task  was  finished  at 
half -past  four. 

"  You  had  better  go  down  to  the  kitchen, 
Mrs.  Summerdaye,  and  get  your  tea,"  said 
her  employer. 

"  Thank  you,  mum,  but  I  feel  as  if  I 
couldn't  set  down  to  a  table  one  of  your 
study  days.  If  I  could  have  a  pot  of  tea 
and  a  loaf  and  butter  up  here " 

It  was  a  fine  touch  of  Mrs.  Vane  to  join 
her. 

"  It  is  the  last  time  you  and  me,  Mrs. 
Vane,  will  ever  hobnob  together  in  this  room. 
You  was  a  fine  young  woman  the  first  time 
you  set  down  on  this  floor  opposite  me." 

Mrs.  Vane  winced  at  the  tense.  She 
held  her  own  so  admirably  that  it  shocked 
her  to  be  told  that  the  years  had  stolen 
anything  from  her,  even  youth. 

"  We  have  grown  old  together,  you  and 
me,  mum,  amongst  these  papers,"  continued 
the  charwoman,  who,  feeling  that  she  had 
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struck  a  rich  vein  of  sentiment,  was  deter- 
mined to  exploit  it  fully. 

"  We  have  seen  everything  go  that  gilds 
life's  morning — bright  eyes,  youthful  'opes, 
and  endearing  young  charms,  and  now 
we've  grown  old  and  ugly,  and  nobody 
cares,  as  the  hymn  says." 

Mrs.  Summerdaye  sat  with  a  loaf  between 
her  knees,  and  the  table  knife,  with  which 
she  was  buttering  it,  arrested  in  mid-air, 
dreaming  of  her  lost  charms,  which  had 
taken  to  themselves  wings  long  before  Mrs. 
Vane  remembered  her. 

"  I  don't  consider  myself  old  and  ugly,  I 
can  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  laughing  ; 
but  her  merriment  was  somewhat  forced. 

After  eating  and  drinking  copiously,  Mrs. 
Summerdaye  broke  out  again.  "  Every- 
thing we  have  loved  and  treasured  has  been 
taken  from  us,  and  now  these  magazines, 
which  I  thought  would  see  us  both  out, 
are  going.  Well,  it  is  best  so.  I  couldn't 
have  borne  seeing  anyone  else,  not  even 
Miss  Bertha,  taking  vour  place  tidying 
them." 

Mrs.  Summerdaye  being  a  good  twelve 
years  the  senior,  and  much  older  for  her 
age,  the  assumption  that  she  must  neces- 
sarily survive  her  employer  was  a  capital 
joke.  Mrs.  Vane  recognised  it  as  such,  but 
had  no  inclination  to  laugh.  It  was  vastly 
amusing,  but  she  was  not  amused. 

"  What  has  Mrs.  Summerdaye  been  saying 
to  depress  my  mamma  ?  "  asked  Bertha, 
when  the  charwoman  left. 

"  Nothing — nothing  at  all.  She  was  so 
funny  about  the  flight  of  time.  Remind  me 
to  tell  you  on  some  other  occasion.  You  will 
scream," 

And  then  Mrs.  Vane  began  to  sing  like 
a  street  vocalist — 

"Darling,  I  am  getting  old, 
Silver  threads  among  the  gold. 
Something,  something,  something  grey — 
Life  is  passing  fast  away." 

"  Don't,  mother,  don't  !  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  it  hurts,"  said  the  younger 
woman.  And  then  she  sat  on  her  mother's 
lap  and  began  arranging  her  hair. 

"  On  these  tidying  days  you  should  let  me 
lady's-maid  you." 

As  she  patted  the  brown  tresses  into  place, 
she  noticed  that  there  were  white  hairs 
amongst  them — not  many,  a  first  autumnal 
hoar  frost,  but  it  told  that  winter  was 
coming. 

"  There  is  just  this  about  it,  mumsie.  The 
only  people  who  resent  getting  old  are  the 


people  who  are  not  getting  old.  What  are 
you  throwing  into  the  wastepaper  basket  ?  " 

k'  Only  a  circular  I  found  on  your  father's 
desk.  Jt  is  dated  the  day  before  he  had  the 
stroke,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  last  letter  he- 
opened  in  this  house.  1  thought  of  keeping 
it,  but  it  comes  from  the  Imperial  Provident, 
and  I  don't  wish  to  be  reminded  of  what  we 
sank  in  that  miserable  annuity." 

This  annuity  was  a  sore  point  at  Malvern. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Mr.  Vane  had 
taken  out  a  policy  securing  him  an  income 
of  sixty-eight  pounds  a  year  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  Hard  pressed  as  he  had  been  from 
the  day  of  his  marriage,  the  annual  payment 
of  ten  pounds  had  been  missed  only  once — 
the  year  the  twins  wTere  born.  That  this 
could  occur  without  the  policy  lapsing  was 
due  to  a  clause  in  the  agreement,  "  or  should 
the  payments  not  have  been  kept  up,  the 
Company  undertakes  to  pay  the  assured,  on 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  an  annuity  equal 
to  9  J  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  actually  paid 
plus  l  per  cent,  compound  interest"  There 
were  thus  no  lapsings  of  policies  nor  appli- 
cations for  premiums.  If  you  missed  twenty 
years,  no  one  bothered.  You  would  get  a 
proportionately  less  annuity  when  the  time 
came,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  The 
only  way  you  could  lose  was  by  dying  early, 
as  poor  Mr.  Vane  had  six  years  before  he 
would  have  begun  to  gather  the  fruit  of  a 
lifetime's  painful  thrift.  Naturally  Mrs. 
Vane  felt  bitter  at  the  hundreds  of  pounds 
that  thus  had  been  thrown  away. 

Bertha  retrieved  the  circular.  "  Never- 
theless, mother,  Fred  will  like  to  examine  it. 
You  know  how  greatly  actuarial  calcula- 
tions interest  him." 

Fred's  reception  of  the  document  was 
surprising.  "  Bertha,  shut  the  door.  Don't 
go  until  I  have  read  it." 

With  her  hands  in  her  lap,  she  sat  awaiting 
his  pleasure.  "  Well,"  she  asked,  when  he 
looked  up,  "  is  there  anything  that  concerns 
us?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  You  helped  to  lift  father  out 
of  the  cab  when  he  was  brought  home  after 
the  stroke.  He  struggled  to  tell  you  some- 
thing.   What  was  it  ?  " 

"  '  I  am  B.  Tell  mother  I  am  B.'  It  was 
his  last  coherent  utterance,  but  quite 
meaningless.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  We 
threshed  it  out  at  the  time." 

"  Because  it  is  no  longer  unintelligible  ; 
this  circular  explains  it." 

"  Fred,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  Imperial  Provident  offer  a  more 
attractive  annuity  policy  whereunder,  in  the 
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event  of  death  before  the  annuity  begins, 
the  entire  payments  with  interest  are 
refunded  to  the  estate.  This  they  call 
Annuity  Scheme  B.  Holders  of  the  older 
policies  are  given  the  option  of  transferring 
to  the  B  scheme." 

"It  is  no  good,  Fred.  To  improve  the 
conditions  so  materially  there  must  be  a 
charge,  and  can  you  imagine  poor  Daddy 
ever  in  a  position  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  at  a  day's  notice  and  without 
mother  knowing  it  %  Moreover,  the  circular 
arrived  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ninth 
of  the  month,  when  probably  there  wasn't 
a  pound  in  the  exchequer.  I  am  sorry  to 
dash  your  hopes." 

"  You  don't.  By  the  terms  of  the  circular 
no  cash  payment  was  necessary.  You  could 
have  the  charge  deducted  from  the  accumu- 
lated payments  standing  to  your  credit." 

"  Only  one  more  objection,  Fred,  dear. 
What  motive  had  Dad  for  doing  this 
secretly  ?  " 

"  Mother  was  away  from  home.  Besides, 
he  was  reducing  his  annuity  to  create  an 
insurance  whereby  she  would  benefit,  and 
thus  would  prefer  to  do  it  off  his  own  bat. 
Now  is  little  Miss  Smarty  satisfied  %  " 

"  Oh,  Fred,  there  is  really  a  chance  !  " 

"  Chance  !  It  is  very  nearly  a  certainty. 
For  the  present,  however,  mum's  the  word." 

'"  What  a  good  sister  Bertha  is  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Vane  the  following  evening.  "  She 
runs  to  meet  Fred  as  if  he  were  her  lover." 

Fred  didn't  have  to  tell  Bertha.  "  How 
much  is  it  ?  "  she  gasped. 

il  Nearer  five  hundred  pounds  than  four." 

"  Did  the  Company  raise  objections  ?  " 

"  None  whatever  :  father  had  completed 
all  formalities,  and  stands  in  the  books 
as  under  Scheme  B,  of  course  meeting  the 
cost  in  the  way  suggested,  by  reducing 
the  total  payments  standing  to  his  credit. 
Probably  it  was  the  last  act  of  his  business 
life.  Mother  has  only  to  supply  proofs  of 
death  and  succession." 

"  When,  are  you  going  to  tell  her  ?  " 

"  Bertha,  you  must  break  the  good  news. 
Mother  would  hate  it  to  come  through 
me," 

Bertha  threw  up  her  hands.  There  was 
no  arguing  with  such  blindness,  but  she 
took  steps  to  counteract  the  effects  of  it. 

Supper  was  nearing  its  close  when  Bertha 
rose  to  her  feet  and  rapped  for  silence  with 
the  handle  of  her  knife. 

k*  Mother,  please !  I  wish  to  make  a 
speech.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  began, 
when    silence   had   been   obtained.     "  No, 


I  can't  address  you  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
I  know  you  too  well." 

"  Good  old  Bertha  !  "  said  John,  in  the 
lower  of  his  two  speaking  voices.  "  I 
wonder  where  she  pinched  that  ?  " 

"  In  the  words  of  the  Bard,"  she  con- 
tinued— 

"Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer. 

And  all  the  clouds  that  low'r'd  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

For  particulars,  see  small  handbills. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Frederick  Lee  Vane,  Malvern,  West 
Lawton." 

Fred  rose,  visibly  nervous.  He  addressed 
himself  solely  to  the  chief. 

"  My  dear  mother " 

She  extended  a  large  white  hand,  and 
he  held  it  while  making  his  statement. 
When  he  concluded,  Mrs.  Vane  for  once  was 
not  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  silence  her 
sons  and  daughters  sat  waiting. 

"  I  have  very,  very  good  sons,"  she 
said  at  last,  "  but  they  ought  to  know  their 
old  mother  better  than  to  take  her  tantrums 
seriously." 

She  pressed  Fred's  hand  and  hurried 
from  the  room. 

This  windfall,  the  first  piece  of  financial 
good  fortune  that  had  ever  come  her  way, 
was  for  the  moment  obscured  by  what  she 
valued  more — the  restoration  of  domestic 
harmony. 

"Leave  mother  alone  for  half  an  hour," 
said  Bertha. 

"  Before  we  disperse,"  said  Andrew, 
rising ?  "  I  have  a  toast  to  propose  :  Long 
life  to  the  of  late  threatened  bank  balances." 

"  '  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild 
thyme  blows,'  "  sang  Molly,  and  you  must 
hear  her  light  soprano  running  through 
all  the  mazes  of  Mendelssohn's  air  above 
the  conversation  that  follows.  The  printed 
page  can  never  convey  the  family  inter- 
course of  the  Vanes — so  much  went  on 
simultaneously. 

"  We  must  see  that  something  is  blown 
on  the  wild  time,"    said  Tom. 

"  Trust  mother,"    said  Bertha. 

"  I  vote  for  a  dinner  in  Town  and  booked 
seats  at  the  Opera,"  said  Beryl.  "  I  have 
always  wished  to  go  for  once  to  a  theatre 
with  tickets." 

"  Of  course  we  must  have  a  night  out," 
said  Fred,  "  but  what  appeals  to  me  is 
mother's  having  a  real  bank  account." 

Even  their  father  had  never  had  that ; 
there  had  never  been  any  margin. 
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"  I  can  see  mother  paying  the  tradesmen's 
bills  with  cheques,"  said  John. 

"  There  won't  be  any  tradesmen's  bills," 
said  Bertha  firmly. 

This  was  hard  to  realise. 

Presently  Bertha  suggested  that  they 
should  go  in  search  of  their  mother. 

"  And  don't  let  anyone  be  tactful.  You 
know  how  mother  hates  it." 

They  found  her  on  the  first-floor  landing. 
She  wore  her  musquash  toque  (which  she 
believed  was  generally  mistaken  for  sable), 
and  upon  a  pillow  bore  the  key  of  the 
study. 

"  William  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  presenting  the  key  of  the  City 
to  Richard  II.,"  she  announced. 

She  dropped  on  her  knees  before  Fred. 
When  he  opened  the  door,  it  was  seen  that 
the  study  had  become  the  most  presentable 
room  in  the  house.  Upon  the  desk  in  the 
window,  clear  otherwise,  were  Fred's  papers. 

"  The  papers  and  magazines,  which  went 
for  a  mere  song,  were  removed  this  after- 
noon. Fifteen  pounds  was  offered  for  the 
bound  books,  but  I  didn't  like  to  accept 
it  without  consulting  you.  Now,  of  course, 
there  is  no  object  in  selling  them." 

"  Good  business,"  said  Fred.  "  I  am 
glad  we  haven't  lost  the  books." 

"  I  hope,  dear  Fred,  you  will  write  many, 
many  stories  in  this  room,"  said  his  mother, 
kissing  him. 

"  No  excuse  now  if  I  don't,"    he  replied. 

"  Let  us  see  you  make  a  start,"  said 
Andrew. 

Fred  seated  himself  in  the  revolving 
chair,    sorted    his    sheets,    unscrewed    his 


fountain  pen,  and  began.  At  least  he 
could  write  an  opening  in  key  with  the 
farcical  five  hundred  words  that  followed 
the  old  tragic  introduction.  But  he  was 
no  nearer  finding  his  story. 

They  gazed  upon  him  reverently.  Mrs. 
Vane  beckoned  them  away.  On  tiptoe,  in 
order  not  to  break  his  inspiration,  they 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
they  celebrated  their  good  fortune  by  playing 
children's  party  games  so  rowdily  that  the 
noise  of  it,  even  in  the  study,  made  the 
breakfast-room  with  itp  dog  fights  seem 
cloistered  calm  in  comparison.  These  were 
followed  by  tumultuous  glee  singing,  and 
this  by  Molly's  squeaky  fiddle,  heard, 
perhaps,  for  the  last  time.  Fred  was 
absorbed  in  his  work  when  the  study  door 
opened. 

"  Come  down,  Fred.  Mother  is  acting 
up,"  said  Beryl,  using  a  childish  phrase 
that  was  still  current  at  Malvern.  Entering 
the  drawing-room,  he  found  his  mother 
seated  on  the  floor,  apparently  cutting  up 
bread-and-butter.  She  pointed  a  knife  at 
him.  "  Pained  surprise  of  a  professional 
author  at  being  asked  to  countenance  the 
efforts  of  an  amateur." 

"  Sit  down,  Fred,"  exclaimed  Tom 
impatiently.  "  You  are  keeping  us  all 
waiting." 

Fred  subsided  on  the  Chesterfield,  draw- 
ing Beryl  down  beside  him. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs. 
Vane  from  the  floor,  "  I  wish  to  present 
to  you  a  dramatic  monologue  entitled 
'The  Charwoman's  Lament.'"  She  gave 
it  with  immense  zest. 
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rjlHE  carriage  rolled  swiftly  along  the 
I  dusty  country  roads,  and  although 
it  was  a  perfectly  glorious  summer's 
day,  it  was  closed,  and  the  windows  had 
only  been  let  down  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
occupants  from  absolute  suffocation. 

Sir  Henry  Brockley,  the  elder  of  the  two 
occupants,  was  taking  up  the  greater  part 
both  of  the  seat  and  of  the  conversation. 
He  was  past  middle  age,  moderately  tall, 
a  little  more  than  moderately  large,  his 
whole  person  indicative  of  a  kind,  jovial', 
easy-going  nature.  He  was  now  evidently  at 
pains  to  keep  the  conversation  from  flagging, 
changing  from  one  subject  to  another 
with  surprising  rapidity,  remarking  over  and 
over  again  on  the  beauty  of  the  day  or 
scenery,  addressing  numerous  questions  to 
his  companion,  and  allowing  him  very 
little  time  to  answer. 

The  other  was  much  taller,  much  younger, 
far  from  handsome,  but  with  a  certain  charm 
of  expression  which  usually  won  for  him  the 
distinction  of  being  called  good-looking.  He 
only  put  in  a  word  here  and  there,  when  a 
direct  question  from  Sir  Henry  made  it 
absolutely  necessary.  He  was  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts,  seemingly  of  a  rather 
perplexing  nature,  for  a  slight  frown  con- 
tracted his  brows,  while  a  puzzled  smile 
lurked  in  his  eyes  and  hovered  round  the 
corners  of  his  mouth. 

And,  in  truth,  there  was  sufficient  reason 
for  his  perplexity.  Half  an  hour  ago  he  had 
stepped  out  of  a  train  on  to  the  platform  at 
Stenhurst,  to  the  best  of  his  belief  a  stranger 
to  every  soul  in  the  place,  and  yet  here  he 
was  driving  to  an  unknown  destination  in 
the  company  of  Sir  Henry  Brockley,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  not  gone  willingly — Sir 
Henry  and  the  footman  had  pushed  him 
into  the  carriage  when  he  least  expected  it, 
and  they  had  driven  off  before  he  had 
time  to  realise  what  had  happened.  Also 
his  companion  had  addressed  him  as 
"  Geoffrey,"  and  his  own  name  was  "  Guy." 
He  had  told  this  to  Sir  Henry,  had  tried  to 


persuade  him  that  he  was  mistaking  him 
for  someone  else,  but  it  seemed  to  make  no 
difference.  Sir  Henry  had  promptly  accepted 
the  correction  and  called  him  "  Guy,"  but 
had  insisted  on  his  accompanying  him, 
telling  him  that  he  was  expected.  His  pro- 
testations and  attempted  explanations  had 
been  of  no  avail.  Sir  Henry  had  taken  his  arm 
and,  talking,  had  led  him  to  the  carriage. 
He  had  submitted  without  difficulty,  partly 
amused,  partly  curiousr  but  when  \he  had 
been  unceremoniously  ffustled  into  the 
carriage,  amusement  had  for  a  moment 
given  place  to  annoyance,  which  had,  how- 
ever, quickly  subsided,  his  curiosity  soon 
gaining  the  upper  hand  again.  There  was 
some  extraordinary  mistake,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  follow  the  adventure  to  its  end. 
Of  course  there  was  the  possibility,  though 
a  faint  one,  that  he  was  in  the  clutches  of  a 
madman,  but  he  soon  gave  up  that  idea, 
for,  if  that  were  so,  then  the  coachman  and 
footman  must  be  mad  also. 

"  Is  your  uncle  quite  well,  Geof — er — 
Guy  ?  " 

The  abrupt  question  startled  Guy  Man- 
ningford  out  of  his  abstraction. 

"  My  uncle  ?  Oh,  yes,  thanks,  but — you 
must  excuse  me,  sir,  I  am  absolutely  at  a 
loss — do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  we're  cousins,  went  to 
school  together,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  never  heard  that  my  uncle  had  any 
cousins,"  muttered  Guy  incredulously. 

Sir  Henry  took  no  heed  of  the  inter- 
ruption, and  continued  :  "  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  see  much  of  each  other  now.  I 
never  go  to  London,  and  that's  how  I  never 
saw  you  since  you  were  a  baby  a  few  months 
old.  And  you  howled  all  the  time,  you 
young  villain."  Sir  Henry  laughed,  and 
Guy  Manningford  laughed  with  him.  "  We 
are  all  very  pleased  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance," pursued  Sir  Henry,  "  and  when  your 
uncle  wrote  to  say  you  were  coming.  ..." 

"  You  are  making  a  mistake,  sir.  My 
uncle  never  wrote  to  tell  you  I  was  coming  ; 
I  am  quite  positive  of  that.    He  knew  I  had 
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made  plans  for  my  holidays,  and  in  any 
case  he  would  have  told  me  if  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  for  me  from  a  friend 
of  his." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  you  are  quite  right," 
answered  Sir  Henry,  somewhat  flurried. 
"  I — I  forgot  for  the  moment  ...  I  think  I 
hear  an  aeroplane  :  can  you  see  it  ?  "  With 
exaggerated  eagerness,  Sir  Henry  turned 
and  looked  out  of  the  window 

"  It's  only  a  motor-bicycle,"  replied  Guy 
calmly.  "  Do  you  know  my  uncle's  name  ?  " 
He  smiled  as  he  asked  the  question — it 
seemed  somehow  such  a  ridiculous  thing 
to  ask. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  we  were  cousins  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  what  was  your  cousin's  name  ?  " 

"  Why,.  Arthur  Henderson,  of  course." 

"  But  my  uncle's  name  is  not  Arthur 
Henderson,"  began  Guy  triumphantly ; 
(i  it's " 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  I  seem  to  have  got 
names  muddled  up  somehow  to-day.  Look, 
you  see  that  white  gate  down  there  ?  Well, 
we  turn  round  here  and  go  down  past  it, 
then  round  the  corner  again,  and  we're 
home." 

Guy  was  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  drive  ; 
it  was  useless  to  argue  with  Sir  Henry,  he 
found. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  being  led  into  a 
large  drawing-room,  with  French  windows 
open  to  the  garden. 

Two  ladies  rose  and  came  towards  them. 

"  Here  we  are,  Mary — not  a  bit  late,  I 
think.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  your 
cousins,  my  boy.  My  wife,  Lady  Brockley, 
and  my  daughter  Evelyn." 

Was  it  imagination,  or  was  there  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  way  they  greeted  him  ? 
Guy  Manningford  asked  himself  the  ques- 
tion as  he  shook  hands  with  them.  Lady 
Brockley  seemed  to  smile  pityingly  on  him, 
and  surely  there  was  a  strange,  searching 
look  in  Evelyn's  deep  blue  eyes  as  she  raised 
them  to  his.  Lady  Brockley  led  him  to  a 
chair  and  sat  down  next  to  him. 

"  Evelyn,  ring  for  the  tea,  will  you, 
dear  ?  I'm  sure  you  must  want  a  cup  of 
tea,  after  your  long  journey,  Geoffrey." 

"  This  is  Guy,  you  know,"  put  in  Sir 
Henry  quickly.  "Guy— Manning,  I  think 
you  said  ?  " 

"  Manningford.  I'm  awfullv  sorry,  Lady 
Brockley.  I— I'm  afraid  you'll  think  I'm 
imposing  upon  you.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
some  mistake— my  fault,  I'm  afraid,  for 
not  making  myself  clear.  Sir  Henry  thought 
I  was  his  cousin,  and — and  he  drove  me  up 


here  ;  but — you  see,  I  happen  to  be  some- 
one else."  He  was  finding  it  much  more 
difficult  than  he  had  expected  to  explain 
things.  It  was  something  in  Lady  Brockley 's 
attitude  which  put  him  off  ;  she  looked"  at 
him  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  and  did  not  seem 
at  all  surprised  at  what  he  said. 

"  That  does  not  matter  at  all,"  she 
answered,  with  a  friendly  smile.  "  We 
were  expecting  Geoffrey  Morton,  but,  as 
you  have  come  instead,  we  are  only  too 
pleased  to  welcome  you,  and  hope  you'll 
have  a  good  time  with  us." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  understand,  Lady 
Brockley.  I'm  no  relation  of  yours  ;  I 
don't  even  know  your  cousin.  I'm  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  only  came  here  by  mistake." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  know.  But  it  does  not 
matter.  Do  you  take  milk  %  Evelyn,  pass 
those  tea-cakes.  You'll  have  one,  won't 
you — Guy  ?  " 

"  Don't  trouble,  Miss  Brockley,  I'll  get 
one." 

Guy  Manningford  sprang  up  and  crossed 
to  the  small  table  by  which  Evelyn  Brockley 
was  sitting.  She  handed  him  the  plate 
across  the  table.  "  Do  take  one  ;  they're 
very  nice." 

"  Thanks."  He  took  one  slowly,  looking 
straight  down  into  her  eyes.  "  Miss 
Brockley,"  he  said  softly,  "  tell  me 
seriously,  who  do  you  think  I  am  ?  " 

She  shrank  a  little  under  his  steady  gaze, 
seemed  confused  for  a  moment,  then,  looking 
up  at  him,  she  answered  with  a  smile  : 
"  Guy  Manningford,  of  course." 

"  Have  vou  ever  seen  me  before  ?  " 

"  No."  " 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  me  before  ?  " 

"  Of  Guy  Manningford  ?     No,  never." 

"  Have  your  parents  ?  " 

"  N-no,  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Then  you  admit  that  I'm  a  stranger  to 
you  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  laughed  lightly, 
and  added  quickly  :  "  But  do  eat  your  tea- 
cake  ;  it  will  get  quite  cold." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  but  tell  me,  why  are 
you  all  so  anxious  for  me  to  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  because — because — well,  it's  nice 
to  have  one's  friends  sometimes,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  you've  just  admitted  that 
I'm  a  stranger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
don't  believe  that  at  all.  You  still  think 
I'm  your  cousin — you  all  do — and  why 
you " 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  down,  Guy  ?  We 
don't  charge  extra."  Sir  Henry  pointed  to 
a  chair.     He  and  Lady  Brockley  had  been 
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so  busily  engaged  talking  together  that  they 
had  heard  nothing  of  what  had  passed 
between  Evelyn  and  their  guest. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  be  going,  Sir  Henry  ; 
it's " 

"  Nonsense  !  Where  do  you  want  to  go 
to  ?    You're  staying  here." 

"  I  really  don't  understand  this  in  the 
least.  Is  it  a  practical  joke,  or — or  what  is 
the  matter  ?  "  He  looked  round  almost 
appealingly.  Lady  Brockley  was  pouring 
water  into  the  teapot,  and  did  not  even 
look  up  ;  Evelyn's  whole  attention  seemed 
engaged  in  removing  a  few  crumbs  off  her 
lap.    Only  Sir  Henry  answered  him. 

"  Nothing's  the  matter,  my  boy.  Don't 
you  bother.  You've  no  objection  to  staying 
with  us,  have  you  ?  " 

"None,  but " 

fC  Well,  then,  there's  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  you  should  go.  You've  come  to 
stay  with  us." 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir  Henry,  I  did  not  come 
to  stay  with  you.  I  came  to  spend  my 
holidays  at  Stenhurst,  and  I  meant  to 
stay  at  the  hotel." 

"  You   haven't    engaged 
you  ?  " 

"  No.  I  was  told  it  was  not  necessary — 
that  I  was  sure  to  get  one." 

Ci  Don't  try,"  said  Lady  Brockley  ;  "  stay 
with  us.  You  will  find  it  more  comfortable 
than  if  you  stayed  at  an  hotel.  Besides,  it 
would  be  very  dull  for  you,  all  alone." 

"  A  friend  of  mine  was  to  have  joined  me, 
but  unfortunately  I  had  a  telegram  from 
him  this  morning  saying  he  couldn't  come. 
He " 

"  Well,  that  settles  it,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Henry,  interrupting.  "  If  you've  nowhere  in 
particular  to  go  to,  no  one  who  is  expecting 
you,  stay  here.  You  will  at  least  have 
someone  to  talk  to,  and  you  can  play  tennis 
with  Evelyn." 

"  The  new  court  is  just  finished,"  added 
Evelyn.  "  I  haven't  played  on  it  yet,  so 
we  can  try  it  together  to-morrow." 

"  Have  some  more  tea  ?  "  Lady  Brockley 
put  her  hand  out  for  his  cup,  and  Manning- 
ford  passed  it  to  her  mechanically.  He  had 
not  spoken  a  word  since  Sir  Henry  had  inter- 
rupted him  ;  he  was  thinking.  Suddenly 
he  came  to  some  decision.  His  face  relaxed 
into  a  smile,  and  he  looked  up.  His  eyes, 
alight  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  seemed 
to  hold  a  challenge. 

He  leant  forward,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  hands ,  clasped  lightly  in  front  of 
him, 


"  You  really  want  me  to  stay  with  you  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Why,  of  course.  We're  only  too  pleased 
to  have  you,  my  boy." 

"  Even  though  I'm  not  your  cousin  ? 
I  tell  you  honestly  I've  never  heard  of  you 
before,  I  don't  know  in  the  least  who  you 
are.     I  am  Captain  Guy  Manningford,  of 

the Light  Infantry,  on  leave  for  three 

weeks.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  have  no  other 
relations  in  the  world  but  an  uncle  and 
some  distant  cousins  in  Yorkshire.  And 
I  am  quite  certain  that  I  am  not  your 
Cousin  Geoffrey.  Do  you  still  wish  me 
to  stay  with  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  boy,  certainly.  All  that 
makes  no  difference  whatever.  We  ask  you 
to  stay  with  us." 

"  Then  I  will,"  exclaimed  Manningford, 
with  a  light  laugh  of  sheer  enjoyment. 

II. 

Guy  Manningford  threw  away  his'cigarette 
and  flung  himself  down  into  one  of  the 
low  wicker  chairs  which  stood  invitingly 
in  the  shade  of  a  large  elm. 

He  stretched  his  legs  out  in  front  of  him, 
and  reached  down  for  the  newspaper 
which  someone  had  left  lying  on  the  grass. 
He  glanced  idly  over  the  first  page,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  sat  up  with  a  start. 

"  Good  Heavens,"  he  exclaimed,  "  it's  the 
twenty-second !  " 

His  leave  was  up  the  next  day,  and  he 
found  himself  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  means  of  escape. 
The  time  had  gone  more  quickly  than  he  had 
realised ;  he  had  thought  that  barely  a 
fortnight  had  passed,  and  now  he  found  he 
had  been  at  Stenhurst  almost  three  weeks. 
He  must  go,  but  for  the  moment  he  did 
not  know  how  that  was  to  be  managed. 
When  he  had  consented  to  stay  at  Brockley 
Manor,  he  had  imagined  in  a  vague  manner 
that,  when  the  time  came,  he  could  easily 
go  back  to  London.  He  knew  now  that 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  He 
was  virtually  a  prisoner,  and  if  he  simply 
walked  out  by  the  gate  he  would  be,  if  not 
actually  stopped,  at  least  followed  and 
watched,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  get  to  the  station.  It  was  imperative 
that  he  should  be  back  the  next  day,  but 
what  could  he  do  ?  He  racked  his  brain 
to  find  a  possible  way  of  escape. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was  !  "  he  apostro- 
phised himself,  passing  his  fingers  through 
his  hair  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  clear  his 
brain.     "  Confound  it  all,  why  ever  did  I 
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stay  here  ?  How  in  the  world  am  I  going 
to  get  away  now  ?  Even  if  I  do  get  out 
of  here,  it  would  be  of  no  use  going  to  the 
station — I  know  I  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
get  into  a  train.  I  should  have  to  go  over 
to  Horsley.  I  could  do  it  by  crossing  the 
fields — they  are  usually  deserted — and  there's 
a  gate  at  the  end  of  the  garden  .  .  ." 

■Vaguely  he  began  to  see  a  way  of  escape, 
and,  lighting  a  cigarette,  lay  back  in  his 
chair  to  try  and  work  out  the  details  of 
his  plan.  Again  he  encountered  difficulties. 
The  gate  was  always  kept  locked,  and  the 
walls  were  far  too  high  to  be  scaled.     If 


he  were  to  get  out  that  way  into  the  fields, 
the  gate  must  be  unlocked.  Then  for  the 
first  time  the  possibility  of  asking  Evelyn's 
help  entered  his  mind.  They  were  alone 
that  afternoon,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Brockley  having  driven  over  to  some 
friends.  Evelyn  had  never  treated  him  in 
quite  such  a  strange  way  as  her  parents 
had,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  manage  to 
convince  her  that  he  was  indeed  Guy 
Manningford,  and  then,  when  he  told  her 
how  important  it  was  that  he  should  go, 
she.  would  surely  unlock  the  gate  for  him. 
But,  after  all,  would  she  ?  He  was  not  at 
all  certain  when  he  came  to  think  of  it. 
Things  were  so  strange  that  he  could  not 
tell  what  would  happen.  If  he  could  have 
dispensed  with  her  help,  he  would  have 
done  so.  He  did  not  much  like  asking 
her  to  let  him  escape  during  her  parents' 
absence,  but  he  could  think  of  no  other 
way,  and  knew  it  would  be  of  no  use 
whatever  appealing  direct  to  Sir  Henry  or 
Lady  Brockley. 

"  Are  you  trying  to  invent  some 
wonderful  machine,  or  calculating 


ki '  jNIiss  Brockley,' he  said  softly,  'tell  me  seriously,  -svho  do  you  thiuk  I  am? 
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how  many  drops  of  water  we  should  want 
to  fill  the  pond  again  ?  " 

Evelyn's  laughing  voice  roused  him  with  a 
start.    "  I  hadn't  heard  you  coming,"  he  said. 

"  I  know  you  hadn't.  You  looked  so 
terribly  engrossed — as  if  your  thoughts 
were  miles  away — I  hardly  dared  to  speak 
to  you.     Oh,  isn't  it  hot  ?  " 

She  took  off  her  light  garden  hat  and 
dropped  it  on  the  grass.  Then  she  selected 
a  chair  and  took  out  some  needlework. 

"  If  you  were  just  on  the  point  of  solving 
some  difficult  problem,  please  don't  mind 
me — I  shan't  interrupt  again." 


"  You  startled  me  so,"  he  returned,  a 
quizzical  smile  in  his  eyes,  "  that  my 
thoughts  are  all  scattered.  You  will  have 
to  help  me  to  collect  them  again." 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  were  thinking  of 
anything  ?  " 

"  Now,  that's  very  unjust.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  thinking  of  something,  and 
of  something  very  important — to  me,  at 
any  rate.  Listen,  Evelyn."  His  manner 
changed,  the  lazy  bantering  tone  had 
gone,  and  he  looked  suddenly  quite 
serious. 

Evelyn    gave    him    a    swift,     searching 


She  shrank  a  little  wider  his  steady  gaze,  seemed  contused  for  a  moment.' 
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glance,  but  said  nothing,  and  busied  herself 
with  her  work. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  more  earnestly  than  she 
had  ever  known  him  to  do,  yet  with  a 
slight  hesitation.  "  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me,  and  I  want  your  promise. 
When  I  ask  you,  please  remember  that  it 
is  very  important,  but — if  you  feel  you 
really  can't,  then — just  say  so,  and  I  shall 
try  to  manage  somehow.    But  first  I  must 

tell  you "  He  stopped  and  looked  at  her 

with  a  faintly  puzzled  look.  "  How  am  I 
to  tell  you,  Evelyn,"  he  asked,  with  a 
quaint  laugh — "  to  tell  you  so  that  you 
should  believe  ?  " 

"  Don't.  I  think  I  know  what  you  want 
to  tell  me.  And — and  I  promise,"  she 
added  quickly. 

"  You've  guessed  ?  And  you  promise  ? 
Evelyn,  do  you  mean  it  ?  Do  you  really 
know  what  you  are  promising  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her,  somewhat  taken 
aback,  and  he  was  not  enlightened  by 
the  look  he  saw  in  her  eyes.  There  was 
pity  in  them,  also  some  confusion  and  a 
certain  steady  determination.  And  even 
as  he  looked  she  coloured,  and  answered 
with  a  rather  constrained  smile  :  "  Of 
course    I    do.      I — I    promise    to    marry 

you ! " 

If  a  bomb  had  fallen  between  them,  or 
she  had  suddenly  started  up  to  stab  him, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  astounded. 
He  sat  quite  still  for  a  moment,  as  if  turned 
to  stone. 

Evelyn  brushed  a  leaf  off  her  knee  in  an 
unconcerned  manner,  but  her  colour  was 
still  heightened,  and  she  kept  her  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  her  work. 

"  Evelyn  !  "  His  voice  was  low,  and  his 
eyes  tried  unsuccessfully  to  meet  hers  as 
he  leant  forward  and  took  hold  of  her  by 
the  wrists,  forcing  her  to  lay  down  her 
work.  "  Evelyn,"  he  repeated,  "  do  you — 
do  you " 

"  Yes,  I — I  love  you  !  "  she  broke  in 
desperately.  "  Now  please  let  me  go." 
She  sprang  up,  freed  her  hands  with  a 
sudden  movement,  and  fled,  leaving  him 
Utterly  bewildered. 

III. 

When,  an  hour  or  so  later,  Guy  entered  the 
drawing-room,  he  found  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Brockley  with  Evelyn.  They  had 
evidently  just  got  back,  for  Lady  Brockley 
was  still  wearing  her  hat.  She  and  Evelyn 
were   listening   with    deep    attention   and 


evident   perplexity  to   a  letter  which  Sir 
Henry  was  reading  to  them. 

"...  will  tell  you  why  Geoffrey  never 
came  to  you  .  .  ." 

Guy  heard  the  words,  but  did  not  take 
in  their  meaning.  The  startled,  almost 
guilty,  look  they  all  directed  at  him  when 
he  entered  took  his  thoughts  away  from 
everything  else. 

"  You're  back  earlier  than  you  expected, 
aren't  you  ?  "  he  asked,  feeling  he  must 
somehow  or  other  break  the  strange  spell 
which  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  them  all. 

"  No — er — yes,  I  suppose  so,"  stammered 
Sir  Henry.  "  But — but — sit  down,  won't 
you  ?     We— that  is " 

"  I  am  afraid  we  have  made  a  great 
mistake,"  began  Lady  Brockley  in  her 
gentle  voice,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  a 
loud,  ringing  laugh  from  her  husband. 

"  A  mistake — yes,  I  should  think  so. 
And  I  really  don't  know  how  I  shall  explain 
it  to  you — er — Captain  Manningford.  You 
are  Guy  Manningford,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  always  used  to  think  so  before  I  came 
here,"  answered  Guy,  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eyes.  "  I'm  not  so  sure  now,"  he  added 
pensively. 

"  You  must  have  thought  us  all  mad." 
Sir  Henry  laughed  again.  "  I  wonder  you 
did  not  call  in  the  police  and  have  us  all 
sent  to  an  asylum." 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  if  you  had  given  me 
the  chance." 

"  D'you  know,  Guy — you  don't  mind  if 
I  call  you  that,  do  you  ?  I've  got  into  the 
habit — I'm  beginning  to  feel  something  of 
a  criminal,  and  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
couldn't  be  arrested  for  keeping  you  a 
prisoner.  And  I  don't  know  how  to 
apologise " 

"  Don't,  Sir  Henry.  Why  should  you, 
when  you've  given  me  the  best  time  I 
ever  had  ?  I've  never  enjoyed  a  holiday 
so  much  since  I  was  a  boy." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  can  hardly  be  the  truth, 
.Captain  Manningford,"  said  Lady  Brockley, 
smiling.  "  You  must  have  found  it  very 
dull." 

"  Dull  ?  Not  at  all,"  he  protested,  with 
sudden  gravity.  "  I  shall  always  keep  a 
very  good  remembrance  of  my  stay  at 
Brockley."  Intentionally  or  unconsciously, 
his  eyes  sought  Evelyn,  who  was  sitting  a 
little  apart,  and  had  not  said  a  word  since 
his  entrance.  For  the  merest  fraction  of 
time  they  rested  on  her  with  an  inexplicable 
look,  then  his  mood  changed,  and  he  turned 
to  Sir  Henrv  with  laughing  eagerness. 
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4t  You  haven't  explained  anything  yet, 
Sir  Henry.    Why  did  you  kidnap  me?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  were  my  cousin. 
He  was  coming  to  stay  with  us.  I  went  to 
the  station  to  meet  him^  you  were  the  only 
passenger  who  got  out,  and,  moreover,  you 
had '  G.  M.'  on  your  suit-case,-  you  were  about 
the  right  height,  the  right  age,  so  Naturally 
I  thought  you  were  Geoffrey.  How  could 
I  know  he  wasn't  coming  ?  I've  just 
received  this  letter."  Sir  Henry  took  up  the 
letter  he  had  been  reading.  "  It's  from  his 
uncle,  to  tell  me  why  the  boy  didn't  come. 
He  sent  a  telegram,  apparently,  but  I  never 
got  it." 

"  Was  I  so  unconvincing,  then,  when  I 
denied  being  your  cousin  ?  "  asked  Guy, 
still  puzzled. 

"  My  dear  boy,  whatever  you  could  have 
.said  would  have  made  no  difference.  I  was 
sure  you  were  Geoffrey,  and  he,  not  to  mince 
matters,  is  mad.  Not  raving  or  dangerous, 
you  know,  but  his  mind  is  unhinged, 
and  although,  as  I'm  told,  he  seems  quite 
sane  at  times,  he  has  got  some  fixed  ideas 
into  his  mind.  One  is  to  fancy  himself 
someone  else,  so  of  course,  when  you  told 
me  you  were  Guy  Manningford — well,  I 
agreed  with  you,  because  we  were  t6*ld  that 
under  no  circumstances  must  he  be  contra- 
dicted— but  I  didn't  believe  you." 

"  So  that  was  it  ?  I  own  I've  been  puzzled 
all  this  time.  I  knew  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  of  course,  but  I  couldn't  find  any 
reasonable  explanation." 

"As  I  said  before,  you  must  have 
thought  us  mad,"  rejoined  Sir  Henry.  "  It's 
very  sad  about  that  boy,"  he  said  presently. 
"  He  wasn't  always  like  that,  you  know, 
but  he  was  in  great  trouble  at  one  time.  A 
girl  jilted  him  in  a  peculiarly  heartless 
manner,  and  it  seems  to  have  affected  his 
brain." 

While  Sir  Henry  was  speaking,  Evelyn, 
who  all  the  time  had  seemed  ill  at  ease, 
rose  and  slipped  noiselessly  out  of  the  room. 

"  Poor  boy,  I'm  sorry  for  him  !  "  said 
Lady  Brockley,  with  real  pity  in  her  voice. 

"  He's  got  one  peculiarity  which  must  be 
awkward  sometimes,"  resumed  Sir  Henry. 
"  He  proposes  to  almost  every  girl  he  meets. 
He  doesn't  mean  anything  by  it,  and  five 
minutes  later  he  forgets  all  about  it.  When 
I  say  he  proposes,  I  mean  he  begins  to,  and 
then  seems  to  lack  the  courage  to  come  to 
the  point.  As  any  kind  of  excitement  is  bad 
for  him,  the  doctors  have  forbidden  his 
meeting  any  girls  unless  they  are  prepared 
to — well,  practically  to  accept  him  before 


he  has  proposed — I  mean,  of  course,  as  soon 
as  he  seems  to  .  .  .  Eh,  what  did  you  say  ?  " 
Sir  Henry  looked  up  at  a  smothered 
exclamation  from  Manningford 

"  Oh,  nothing,  Sir  Henry.  Er — yes,  as 
you  say,  it  must  be  rather  awkward.  And 
so  he  isn't  coming,  after  all?  " 

Sir  Henry  did  not  seem  to  notice  Manning- 
ford's  stldden  preoccupation,  but  continued 
the  conversation  until  the  latter,  under 
pretext  of  seeing  to  his  packing,  left  the 
room. 

Evelyn  was  coming  downstairs  as  he 
crossed  the  hall.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
she  was  going  to  turn  back  when  she  caught 
sight  of  him,  but,  if  so,  she  changed  her 
mind  and  came  slowly  down,  while  he 
waited  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  have  much 
tennis  to-morrow,"  she  said,  with  an 
assumption  of  ease,  but  Guy  was  quick  to 
note  the  trace  of  nervousness  in  her  manner. 
"  Benton  says  the  weather  is  changing,  and 
that  we  shall  have  some  rain." 

"  I  shouldn't  get  any  tennis  in  any  case 
to-morrow,  I'm  afraid  ;  my  leave  is  up  and 
I  must  go.  Fortunately  I  am  no  longer  a 
prisoner,"  he  added,  laughing. 

She  laughed,  too,  somewhat  con- 
strainedly. "  It  was  terrible  of  us  keeping 
you  here  all  this  time,"  she  said,  trying  to 
get  past  him  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  that  he  stood  in  her  way,  and  did 
not  move. 

"  I  liked  it,"  he  declared.  "  D'you  know, 
I've  never  enjoyed  a  holiday  so  much. 
Come,  let's  go  in  here  and  talk."  He  opened 
the  library  door  and  stood  aside  to  let  her 
enter. 

"  Presently.  I  haven't  time  now  ;  I've 
got  a  letter  to  write  before  dressing  for 
dinner,"  she  answered  hurriedly. 

"  We  may  not  have  an  opportunity  later 
on.  Please  come  in  for  a  moment ;  I  shan't 
keep  you  very  long,"  he  pleaded. 

She  went  in  and  stood  by  the  open 
window,  looking  out  upon  the  garden,  where 
already  the  shadows  were  lengthening.  He 
came  up  quite  close  to  her,  and  very  softly, 
very  gently,  he  said  :  "  Evelyn,  this  after- 
noon you  promised  me  something " 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  she  interrupted  quickly, 
her  cheeks  aflame.  "  I — I  thought  you  were 
my  cousin.  Surely  father  has  explained 
everything  to  you.  Please  don't  tease  me 
about  it !  " 

"  I'm  not  teasing,"  he  said  very  tenderly. 
"  I  want  to  ask  you — to  give  me  that 
promise  again — now.    Will  you,  Evelyn  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  please,  don't !  It  was  all  a  mistake. 
Please  forget  it !  "  She  smiled,  trying  to 
hide  her  agitation,  and  turned  to  go,  but 
he  caught  her  by  the  hands  and  held  her 
firmly. 

"  Evelyn,  I  won't  let  you  go  like  this.  I 
love  you  !  "  He  spoke  in  low,  compelling 
tones.  "  I  love  you,  Evelyn  !  Do  you 
remember  the   other   day   when   we   were 


down  by  the  river.  I  nearly  told  you  then. 
Don't  you  remember  that  I  began  to  say 
something  to  you  and  suddenly  stopped 
and  spoke  of  something  else  %  You  did  not 
know  who  I  was — and  so  I  had  to  wait. 
Now  you  know,  Evelyn,  and  I  shall  tell  you. 
I  love  you  !  " 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  the  rest  was 
whispered  in  her  ear. 


THE    CHESTNUT. 


IN  wintertime  across  the  street  is  neither  field  nor  lea, 
But  offices  and  houses  are  the  only  things  to  see, 

Bricks  that  stand  rank  on  rank 

To  front  a  village  bank, 
And  the  black  bole  and  branches  of  a  looming  leafless  tree. 

But  with  the  rains  of  early  spring,  the  sun  of  later  May, 

A  green  mist  spreads  across  the  scene,  for,  day  by  golden  day, 

The  barren  bough  receives 

A  net  of  golden  leaves— 
A  veil  to  hide  the  houses  standing  still  across  the  way. 

The  smouldering  buds  across  the  green  have  burned  to  summer  fire, 
And  faery  builders  work  by  night  to  raise  each  chestnut  spire, 

To  build  a  cunning  screen, 

White  diaper  on  green, 
From  which  rings  down  the  long  street-nave  the  bird-song  of  the  choir. 

The  office  now  is  closed  to  me:  no  bank  proclaims  its  hours: 
The  world  is  just  a  ball  of  green,  with  white  and  crimson  towers: 

The  scent  invades  my  room 

Of  the  chestnut  tree  in  bloom, 
And  all  the  trouble  of  the  world  is  smothered  in  its  flowers. 

OSCAR   LLOYD. 


IN     ICELANDIC     WATERS. 


ON   PASSAGE   IN   AN 
ICELANDMAN 


By    WALTER    WOOD 


IT  costs  about  a  thousand  pounds  to 
send  a  big  steam  trawler  to  Iceland 
to  fish  and  bring  her  back  to  an  English 
or  Scottish  port,  and  that  large  sum  of 
money  has  to  be  written  off  before  the  owner 
can  begin  to  think  of  his  own  profit.  An 
Icelandman,  as  such  a  ship  is  called,  is 
worth  to-day  anything  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds — I  recently 
saw  one  in  Icelandic  waters  for  which  thirty 
thousand  had  been  paid — and  as  she  needs 
an  expensive  crew  of  fourteen  or  so,  her 
running  charges  are  exceedingly  heavy. 

This  Iceland  voyage  is  one  of  the  strangest 
of  all  sea  enterprises,  and  it  stands  unrivalled 
for  violent  contrasts.  On  passage  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  take  the  watches,  eat, 
drink,  sleep  and  grumble — and  there  is 
a  skinful  of  all — but  once  fishing  begins, 
existence  becomes  a  slavery.  It  is  a  case 
of  shoot  and  haul,  gut,  clean  and  pack, 
and  eat  and  drink  to  keep  life  going  and 
maintain  strength.  As  for  sleep,  it  is 
stolen   in   snatches   so    short    and   fleeting 


that  they  are  known  by  fishermen  as  "  cat- 
naps." 

The  passage  from  England  takes  about 
four  days,  though  sometimes,  if  the 
weather  is  bad,  it  occupies  nearly  a  week. 
The  fishing  fills  in  any  number  of  days 
up  to  a  dozen,  according  to  luck,  and  the 
run  home  completes  a  round  voyage  of 
about  three  weeks.  Two  or  three  days 
are  spent  in  port  for  re-coaling,  taking 
in  ice,  stores  and  water,  and  then  begins 
afresh  the  steady  monotony  of  the  Ice- 
landman's  state  of  being. 

Come  with  me  from  the  biggest  fishing 
port  in  the  world,  which  is  Grimsby,  to 
this  strange  country  in  high  latitudes  in 
whose  gloomy  waters  fish  abound  amazingly, 
and  let  us  see  what  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  endure  throughout  the  year 
so  that  some  of  the  best  relished  of  our 
food  may  appear  on  our  tables. 

I  want  to  get  to  Iceland,  and  as  passenger 
boats  are  few  and  far  between,  I  have 
accepted  a  kindly  offered  passage  in  what 
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is  said  to  be  the  biggest  steam  trawler 
sailing  out  of  Grimsby.  We  will  call  her 
the  Scooper.  That  is  not  her  real  name, 
but  it  is  something  near  it,  and  will  serve, 
for  she  developed  a  positive  dipsomania 
when  she  drove  her  head  and  rolled  her 
sides  into  the  North  Atlantic.  As  a  trawler 
she  was  bordering  on  the  freakish,  for  she 
was  built  in  the  year  before  the  War  as  a 
self-contained  concern — she  was  to  catch 
fish  and  reduce  it  on  board  to  food,  oil, 
and  fertiliser.  To  achieve  these  ends 
she  was  provided 
with  remarkable 
fittings  in  the 
shape  of  deck- 
houses  and 
boilers  and 
machinery.  With 
a  length  of  150 
feet,  a  25  -  feet 
beam,  and  a  net 
tonnage  of  235, 
she  was  rather  a 
giant  of  her  class. 
Her  engines, 
however,  were  on 
the  small  side  for 
such  a  large 
frame.  They 
were  of  68  nomi- 
nal horse -power 
and  550  indi- 
cated. 

The  Scooper's 
complement  was 
fourteen  —  skip- 
per, mate,  third 
hand,  chief  en- 
gineer, second 
engineer,  stew- 
ard, five  deck- 
hands, two  fire- 
men, and  an 
apprentice.  I 
signed  on  in  the  usual  way,  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  offices,  as  a  member  of  the  crew,  for 
that  was  a  necessity  ;  further,  and  rightly, 
a  written  undertaking  had  to  be  given 
absolving  the  owner  from  all  liability 
on  my  behalf.  That  liability  I  passed  on 
to  an  insurance  company,  which,  on  terms, 
took  my  unwanted  risks  on  its  own  capable 
shoulders.  I  might  have  been  a  "  spare 
hand,"  but,  as  a  fact,  I  was  "  purser,"  at 
the  wage  of  one  shilling  weekly. 

There  is  no  romance  about  trawlers. 
They  are  hard  craft,  manned  by  hard  crews, 
and  thev  work  in  hard  and  cheerless  circum- 
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stances.  Your  little  cargo  boat  or  oceari 
tramp  does,  at  any  rate,  get  sunny  climes, 
and  strange  and  changing  scenes  are  part 
of  the  year's  work ;  but  with  the  trawler 
it  is  more  or  less  cheerle  sness  from  start  to 
finish,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  fish  are  mostly 
found  and  dealt  with  in  places  that  no 
human  being  would  otherwise  want  to  visit. 
On  an  August  afternoon  we  left  Grimsby, 
the  receding  outline  of  which  was  hidden 
by  the  darkness  of  a  thunderstorm,  and 
the    Scooper    was    headed    up    the    North 

$ea.  Shattered 
is  the  dream  of 
him  who  expects 
fine  scenery  as 
part  of  the  traw- 
ler's run  to  high 
latitudes.  It 
exists,  of  course, 
but  it  is  unseen, 
for  the  skipper 
of  an  Icelandman 
likes  to  avoid  the 
land  and  traffic, 
and  so  he  stands 
well  out  when  he 
takes  his  depar- 
ture from  Flam- 
borough  Head. 

In  our  own 
case  there  was 
fog  and  dullness 
and  monotony 
almost  until  we 
reached  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  and 
the  skipper  de- 
cided to  steam 
through  Scapa 
Flow  and  anchor 
at  Stromness 
until  some  engine 
trouble  which 
had  developed 
could  be  remedied.  There  were  still  to  be 
seen  the '  German  war  vessels  which  were 
treacherously  sunk,  but  as  almost  every 
man  on  board  the  Scooper  had  had  war 
experience,  these  degraded  craft  aroused 
bub  little  interest.  Many  a  fine  steamer, 
too,  which  had  been  deliberately  sunk  to 
block  up  the  entrance,  was  still  plainly 
visible,  and  will  remain  so,  doubtless,  until 
the  sea  has  destroyed  these  obstacles. 

The  real  penance  of  the  Iceland  passage 
begins  with  the  entrance  into  the  North 
Atlantic.  If  the  weather  is  fine — and  even 
the    Western    Ocean    can    be    placid    and 
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pleasant — then  it  is  a  case  of  comfortable 
endurance,  counting  hours  that  must  pass 
before  the  welcome  news  gets  round 
that  the  last  shot  has  been  made,  and  that 
the  to  wing-rate  will  give  place  to  the  "  full 
speed  ahead  "  for  home. 

But  if  the  weather  is  bad,  then  the 
penance  is '  intensified,  and  becomes  an 
aggravating  misery,  for  much  more  water 
comes  aboard  than  is  needed  for  cleanliness, 
while  as  the  vessel  gets  farther  north  she 
encounters  more  and  more  the  searching 
iciness  of  the  Polar  regions. 

Of  traffic  there  is  none,  except  an 
occasional  trawler,  homeward  bound,  and 
so  to  be  envied  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  speech  to  express. 

By  the  time  the  Scooter  was  in  the 
Atlantic  I  had  settled  down,  more  or  less 
resignedly,  to  the  life.  Amiably  but  firmly 
I  had  refused  to  occupy  the  mate's  cabin, 
frankly  because  I  hated  it,  for  it  was  away 
down  aft,  well  below  the  water-line,   and 


THE    "  CHIEF. 


THE    MATE. 

to  reach  it  I  had  to  enter  an  iron  door 
which  also  gave  admission  to  the  engine- 
room. 

Then  there  was  a  descent  by  a  steep  ten- 
runged  ladder,  and  a  journey  across  the 
cabin  to  the  mate's  room,  so  that  you  soon 
found  that  you  were  a  convert  to  the 
discipleship  of  fresh  air.  So,  not  liking  the 
sleeping-berth,  I  resigned  it  and  made  shift 
in  a  bunk  in  a  deck-house  which  had  been 
used  for  liver  -  boiling.  This  place  was 
cold  and  cheerless,  but  it  was  airy,  and 
in  case  of  emergency  you  had  at  least 
a  sporting  chance  of  getting  out  of  it, 
which  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  cabin. 
From  the  iron  door  on  the  lee  side  the 
Atlantic  surges  could  be  watched  to  one's 
heart's  content — only  the  heart  was  so  easily 
contented. 

The  Scooper,  Well  laden  with  her  coal, 
ice,  water  and  stores,  was  drawing  more 
than  seventeen  feet  aft,  and  the  cabin  was 
right  astern  and  over  the  propeller  ;  but 
comfortable  seats  were  round  two  sides 
of  a  triangular  table,  and  just  above  these 
seats  were  bunks,  or  cupboards,  in  which 
the  principal  members  of  the  crew  slept,  the 
mate  and  the  chief  engineer  each  having  a 
cabin  leading  off  the  '?  saloon." 

Going  to  bed  and  getting  up  are  the 
simplest    things  in  the  world  for  the  Ice- 
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landman.  He  takes  his  cap  and  boots  and 
coat  off — sometimes,  in  coldest  weather, 
not   even   all   these — climbs  into  his   cup- 


A    BUNK    IN    A    DECKHOUSE. 

board — very  often  shuts   himself   in — and 
goes  to  sleep.     If,  at  the  end  of  his  watch 
below,   he    is    roused    and    a    meal    is    in 
progress,  all  he  has 
to    do    is    to    roll 
out   of    his   cup- 
board   on    to    the 
seat  below   him 
and  fall-to  on  the 
refreshments. 

The  skipper  is  a 
lord  unto  himself. 
He  has  a  stateroom 
leading  out  of  the 
wheelhouse,  bright, 
airy,  handsomely 
fitted,  and  in  every 
way  as  good  as 
many  a  captain's 
cabin  in  an  ordinary 
liner.  He  can,  if 
he  likes,  mess  alone, 
but  he  falls-to  with 
his  chief  subordin- 
ates in  the  cabin, 
the  rest  of  the 
crew,  whose 
quarters  are  in  the 
bow,    having    a 

separate  mess-room,  though  the  food  is  the 
same  for  all. 

And  first-rate  food  it  is.     A  villainously 


bad  cook — they  roam  the  seas,  just  as  they 
prowl  about  on  land,  though  afloat  they 
wear  trousers — will  ruin  any  liquid  or  solid  ; 
but  we  had  an  excellent  cook 
on  board  the  Scooper,  a  positive 
artist  in  bread  and  "  busters," 
as  fresh  rolls  are  called. 

The  cook  fearlessly  challenged 
comparison  between  his  own 
creation  and  anything  in  the 
shape  of  dough  ashore.  "  I'll 
back  my  boosters  against  any 
you  can  buy,"  he  said,  and  I 
agreed.  I  also  applauded  the 
mate's  powerful  tribute :  ' '  He's 
the  best  cook  we  ever  had.  I 
could  eat  his  bread  for  pastime." 
Breakfast  was  at  seven 
o'clock,  dinner  at  noon,  and 
supper  at  six ;  and  in  the  cosy 
galley  there  was  always  the  tea- 
kettle handy,  or  a  pan  of  sub- 
stantial soup,  with  trifles  like 
ship's  biscuits  or  rounds  of 
bread  to  fill  vacant  spaces. 

With   so    much   good,    well- 
prepared    food  going,    all    you 
needed  was  an  appetite,  which  I  possessed, 
no  squeamishness  or  illness — both  of  which 
were  mercifully  absent  in  my  own  case — 


NOSING     INTO    THE    NORTH     ATLANTIC. 


and  agility  enough  to  enable  you  to  climb 
down  into  the  depths  astern  and  hang  on 
to  your  seat  and   your   fare.      A   sample 
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breakfast  was  soup — a  meal  in  itself — cold 
beef,  bread  and  butter,  pickled  onions, 
sauces,  camp  coffee,  with  jam  and  other 
oddments  as  desired.  Dinner  was  a  sub- 
stantial meal  of  excellent  meat,  potatoes, 
greens,  and  pudding  in  the  form  of 
"  spotted  monkey,"  or  a  satisfying  suet 
concoction  with  golden  syrup.  For  supper 
there  were  tea  or  coffee,  soup,  meats  of 
various  sorts,  fresh  and  tinned,  and  on  one 
occasion  lobsters,  three  of  which  we  had 
taken  on  board  at  Stromness.  These  were 
for  the  favoured  and  the  hardy,  and,  as  I 
happily  came  within  that  category,  I  got 
my  share. 

The  wheelhouse,  in  which  there  are  often 
half  a  dozen  men,  is  the  great  rendezvous, 
and  would  that  one  could  re-tell  all  the  tales 
of  Icelandic  seas  that  are  narrated  in  it ! 
There  are  the  skipper  and  the  mate,  each  of 
whose  life  has  been  spent  doing  this  hard, 
dangerous  business.  The  skipper's  father 
came  to  Iceland  before  him,  in  the  little 
cutters  which  were  called  "  long-boomers," 
and  had  a  tonnage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
forty.  It  was  a  long  voyage  of  more  than 
four  months,  sometimes  keeping  the  fish — 


cod — alive  in  wells,  sometimes  salting  it  ; 
and  the  apprentice  boys  went  mostly  from 
the  workhouse.  There  were  no  tables  aboard 
— the  floor  served  all  needs — and  there  was 
a  fearsome  general  living  and  sleeping  hole. 
Salt  beef  and  hard  biscuit  were  the  principal 
food,  and  so  much  was  one  day  like  another 
that  the  poor  fellows  only  knew  it  was 
Sunday  when  the  skipper  fired  off  a  time- 
worn  joke  :  "  What  would  you  like  to-day, 
boys  ?  Koast  beef  and  plum  duff  ?  "  And 
the  apprentices,  always  hoping,  always 
deceived,  would  answer :  "  Plum  duff, 
master."  Upon  which  they  were  regaled 
with  the  customary  fare.  But  the  joke 
served  its  purpose  of  differentiating  the  days. 
The  great  feature  of  the  Icelandman  on 
passage  is  killing  time,  and  this  is  done  by 
tea-drinking,  reading,  sleeping,  eating  and 
talking,  and  especially  smoking.  Cigarettes 
are  smoked  almost  incessantly.  Forty  or 
fifty  a  day  is  an  average,  and  a  man  reckons 
that  he  does  pretty  well  if  he  does  not  get 
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through  more  than  five  hundred  during  a 
voyage.  Tobacco,  being  bought  out  of  bond., 
is  much  cheaper  on  board  than  ashore,  and 
beer  and  spirits,  which  are  taken  for  the 
voyage,  are  far  cheaper  than  on  land.  There 
is  usually  an  adequate  supply  of  both  on 
board  ship.  The  island  itself  is  "  dry  " — 
prohibition  has  been  the  law  for  several  years. 
On  getting  into  the  North  Atlantic  our 
Chief  emerged  from  the  depths  and  leaned 
in  the  doorway  of  the  skipper's  cabin. 
Refreshment  was  offered  and  accepted.   His 


THE    APPRENTICE    BOY. 


shirt  was  open,  his  face  shone  with  per- 
spiration, and  his  sweat  rag  clung  to  his 
neck.  He  was  a  man  who  shrank  from  no 
sort  of  labour,  and  I  had  watched  him  in 
the  fiery  stoke-hole  clean  a  fire-box  out  in 
record  time. 

"  Shall  I  shove  her  along,  or  go  easy  ?  " 
asked  the  Chief. 

The  skipper  was  too  wary  to  be  caught. 
He  knew  well  enough  what  his  cr^ft  could 
not  do  ;  so  he  magnificently  ordered "  about 
nine  and  a  half,"  which  allowed  for  all 
sorts  of  contingencies,   even  to  a  helpful 


breeze  which  might  drive  her  without  any 
assistance  whatsoever  from  the  engines. 

But  the  Scooper  did  not  do  nine  and  a 
half.  We  had  the  Northern  Lights,  and  the 
mate  gloomily  opined  that  we  were  in  for  it. 
We  certainly  were,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
Sullen  slow  punching  day  and  night  ended 
at  welcome  last  in  Iceland  rising  dimly  out 
of  the  cold  northern  seas,  and  on  a  wild 
Sabbath  breaking  greyly. 

Once  more  the  Chief  was  standing  near 
the  skipper,  who  was  pointing  to  the  steam 
gauge  which  was  fixed  in  his  cabin.  "  A 
hundred  pounds  !  "  he  cried.  "  And  we 
want  at  least  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
to  get  us  round  this  corner  !  If  we  don't 
get  it,  she'll  founder  !  "  A  few  passages  of 
arms  were  exchanged,  reflecting  on  the 
Scooper  herself,  her  coal,  and  compre- 
hensively on  all  and  everything  that  she 
was  and  contained ;  but  the  Chief  went 
below,  and  the  steam  gauge  went  up,  and, 
in  time,  the  corner  was  rounded,  and  the 
end  of  our  passage  was  in  sight.  British 
trawlers  were  anchored  ahead,  and  the 
skipper  identified  one  of  them. 

The  skipper  was  now  in  high  spirits. 
"  We've  made  a  good  '  fetch  ' — a  better 
'  fetch  '  than  I  thought  we  should  make," 
he  declared.  There  was  a  brotherly  feeling 
once  more  between  him  and  the  Chief. 

The  mate,  too,  was  affable,  having  cast 
the  worst  of  the  Atlantic  astern.  "  It's 
the  toughest  passage  I  ever  made,  an' 
that's  no  kid,"  he  asserted. 

"  You  mean  for  the  summer  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Never  mind  summer,"  he  replied,  and 
I  left  it  at  that,  for  tjie  skipper  had  got 
his  megaphone  and  was  about  to  hail  a 
British  trawler  which  he  knew,  and  whose 
commander  was  a  personal  friend. 

"  It's  old  Pa  Beanstalk,"  explained  the 
skipper — Beanstalk  is  not  quite  the  name— 
"  and  he  was  in  my  Section  during  the  War. 
He's  as  good  as  hecan  be." 

We  steamed  up  in  fine  style,  the  Scooper 
being  now  in  smooth  water  and  apparently 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  I  waited  hope- 
fully for  Pa  Beanstalk's  rejoinder  to  our 
hail. 

"  What's  thjB  fishing  like  ?  "  demanded 
our  skipper. 

"  There  isn't  a  fish  to  be  had  in  the 
daytime  !  "  he  said. 

"  I'm  going  into  Reykjavik  with  pas- 
sengers," announced  the  skipper.  "  I  may 
stay  there  all  night." 
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4i  You  won't  miss  much,"  roared  Pa  in 
reply.     "  Fishing's  very  '  snifiV  " 

"  We've  been  a  week  coming  down," 
added  the  skipper. 

I  did  not  catch  Pa  Beanstalk's  answer, 
but,  as  we  came  up,  he  was  standing  on 
his  verandah,  hatless,  wearing  his  huge 
stockings  and  with  his  hands  thrust  deeply 
into  his  blanket  trousers,  and  that  is  the 
picture  I  shall  always  carrv  in  my  mind 
of  Pa. 

When  the  Scooter  was  head-knocked  by 
a  big  sea,  and  the  Chief  gloomily  declared 
that  she  was  temporarily  stopped  dead, 
because  the  propeller  was  working  in  air 
and  there  was  not  enough  way  on  the 
vessel  to  keep  her  going,  the  skipper  quoted 
the  apocryphal  saying  of  some  Flying 
Dutchman  or  wandering  Chinaman  : — 

Eighty  miles  in  ninety  days  ; 
Plenty  swift  business,  methinks 

—applying  the  sarcasm  to  the  unhappy 
case  of  the  Scooper ;  but  now  I  gathered 
that  it  was  almost  as  much  as  one's  life 
was  worth  to  say  a  word  against  that  power- 
ful and  well-appointed  craft.  And,  truth  to 
tell,  I  thought  with  admiration  of  her  tough 
fights  all  the  year  round — and  prolonged, 
exhausting  fights  sometimes  in  winter — 
with  the  icy  Northern  seas.  Still  more  did 
I  admire  the  gallant,  enduring  fellows  who 
drive  her  and  her  tribe  through  weather 
that  makes  many  a  big  steamboat  heave-to 
or  run  for  shelter. 
It  is  a  somewhat  sombre  picture  that  one 


must  draw  of  life  in  an  Icelandman,  just  as 
one  must  paint  in  not  too  glowing  colours 
the  existence  of  the  toilers  of  the  deep  ;  but 
there  is  in  nearly  all  our  fishermen  a  strain 
of  brightness  which  relieves  the  gloom.  And 
the  trawlerman  has  need  of  cheerful  outlook, 
for  in  many  cases  his  whole  year,  less  six 
weeks  or  so  split  into  little  spells  ashore,  is 
spent  on  the  banks  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Icelandman,  in  troubled 
waters  and  off  treacherous  shores.  In  the 
last  winter  a  fine  British  trawler  was  lost 
in  a  blizzard,  with  alt  hands,  off  Iceland, 
and  other  craft  have  gone  ashore  with 
varying  cost  in  human  life. 

In  the  constant  daylight  of  the  fleeting 
summer  the  Icelandman  from  Grimsby, 
Fleetwood,  Hull,  and  Aberdeen  and  else- 
where, shoots  and  hauls  his  gear  and  packs 
his  catches  ;  in  the  drawn-out  winter,  often 
by  the  wonderful  illumination  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  he  carries  on  the  same  hard,  cease- 
less work. 

Midnight  Sun  or  Northern  Lights,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  him.  His  task  is  to  catch  the 
swarming  fish  and  to  bring  it  for  our  tables. 
How  many  stay-at-homes  reflect  upon  the 
courage,  endurance,  and  privation  that 
have  gone  to  the  getting  of  so  much  of  it 
in  these  high  latitudes  ? 

And  who  that  has  not  known  them  can 
adequately  appreciate  the  friendly  help  and 
hospitality  of  trawler  owners  and  the 
skippers  and  their  crews  who  go  down  to 
the  deep  sea  to  reap  the  harvest  ? 
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TO    CELIA, 
WHO   HATES   POETRY 


1VI  Y  Celia  chides  in  accents  stern 
^T*    Whenever  I  extol  the  Muses; 
Their  gentle  arts  she  will  not  learn, 
Their  kindly  solace  she  refuses. 


ill 


Her  face  is  fair  as  any  rose 
That  e'er  was  praised  in  song  or  sonnet, 
And  yet  her  cheek  with  anger  glows 
Should  I  compose  an  ode  upon  it. 


Her  laughter  echoes,  sweet  and  clear, 
Like  silver  bells  together  chiming; 
But  soon  those  smiles  will  disappear 
If  their  enchantment  sets  me  rhyming. 


And  yet  a  proof  that  Celia' s  wrong 
Before  my  doting  fancy  rises: 
A  living  poem,  a  breathing  song, 
She  is  the  thing  that  she  despises. 

J.  F.  WALMSLEY. 
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THERE  lived  in  the  city  of  Rimi-Rimi 
a  carver  of  wood  and  a  thatcher  of 
straw,  who  had  served  the  Old 
King  in  the  days  of  his  greatness  and  had 
been  well  rewarded.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
age,  and  he  suffered  from  everlasting  head- 
aches, and  was  wont  to  be  silly.  Because 
the  Old  King's  hand  had  shadowed  him,  no 
man  dared  put  him  away,  though  it  is 
proper,  when  an  old  man  goes  mad,  to  take 
him  to  the  forest  and,  putting  out  his 
eyes,  leave  him  to  find  his  quick  way  to 
death  in  solitude.  Once  his  own  son  and 
heir  to  his  buried  treasures  had  in  his  bold- 
ness stood  before  the  king  and  demanded 
the  life  of  his  parent.  And  the  Old  King 
had  caused  a  fire  to  be  built  upon  the  face 
of  this  undutiful  one,  and,  after  the  fire  had 
done  its  work,  had  sent  him  to  the  forest  to 
wander  with  sightless  eyes  until  the  leopards 
made  an  easy  kill. 

This  old  carver's  name  was  Somobolaka, 
or  B'laka,  and  he  had  visions.  On  a  night 
when  Sanders  had  come  back  to  the  city  to 
meet  the  Woman  of  Limbi,  there  appeared 
before  the  old  man  B'laka  his  dead  master, 
the  king.  And  very  terrible  he  seemed, 
for  he  had  only  one  leg  and  one  arm,  and 
where  his  head  had  been  was  an  earthen 
pot.  Yet  B'laka  knew  that  it  was  the 
Old  King,  and  fell  flat  on  his  belly.  And 
the  Old  King  had  stopped  and  whispered — 

"  B'laka,  you  must  slay  the  white  man 
with  the  knife  that  is  under  your  fine  bed." 
And,  with  these  words,  the  king  had 
vanished  through  the  roof  with  the  lazy 
smoke  that  curled  up  from  B'laka's  fire. 

In  the  morning  B'laka  remembered  his 
dream,  and  went  down  to  the  beach,  where 
the  soldiers  of  the  white  men  were  standing, 
and  mingled  with  them.  He  carried  in 
his  belt  a  knife  which  was  so  sharp  that  he 
might  have  shaved  his  thin  beard  with 
either  of  its  edges. 

Sanders  came  ashore  from  the  Zaire  and 


walked  up  toward  the  city,  and  something 
said  in  B'laka's  ear — ■ 

"  This  is  your  meat,  B'laka." 

He  leapt  forward  with  a  yell,  his  knife 
flashing,  and  Sanders  fired  twice  from  his 
hip. 

"  Lord,  I  do  not  know  why  I  did  this 
thing,"  he  said  faintly  ;  "I  think  there  has 
been  a  devil  in  my  stomach  for  a  long  time. 
Now,  being  on  the  edge  of  life,  I  see  all 
things  clearly,  and  I  know  that  I  am  an 
evil  man." 

"Man,"  said  Sanders  gently,  '"my  little 
pistol  has  hurt  you  to  death." 

"  Ai,"  coughed  B'laka,  "  and  now  my 
sons  will  take  my  beautiful  treasures, 
which  are  in  a  hole  beneath  the  fire  in  my 
hut — my  rods  and  the  frankis  which 
K'salugu  M'popo  gave  me  when  he  chopped 
Fergisi,  also  the  magic  hair  of  the  little 
woman,  which  Fergisi  carried  in  a  hole 
in  his  dress.*  0  king  !  .  .  .  B'laka,  the 
thatcher,   speaks  ..." 

He  died  saying  this. 

"Go  up  to  this  man's  hut,  Hamilton, 
and  dig  up  his  treasure,"  said  Sanders. 
"  I — I  want  to  know  how  the  Fergusons 
died — particularly  the  girl." 

A  crowd  of  the  city  people  had  run  down 
the  slope  at  the  sound  of  the  shooting,  and 
now  made  an  interested  but  unresentful 
audience. 

Sanders  looked  at  the  body  of  the  old 
man,  then  raised  his  eyes  to  the  spectators. 

"  0  people,"  he  said,  "  w\ho  of  you  saw 
Fergisi  die  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  somebody 
pushed  a  skinny  man  through  the  crowd. 
He  also  was  middle-aged,  and  his  eyes  were 
filmed  with  sleeping  sickness.    . 

"  Lord,  I  saw  Fergisi  die,"  he  said 
tremulously.  "  Into  the  great  cave  we 
pushed  him  with  our  spears,  and  the  Old 
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Woman  slew  him  in  the  dark,  and  sprinkled 
us  with  the  blood  on  her  sword." 

"  And  the  small  woman  of  Fergisi  ?  " 
asked  Sanders  steadily. 

"  She  ran  into  the  bush,  and  Mofolobo, 
the  Old  King's  hunter,  went  after  her, 
and  he  came  back  laughing  and  cleaned 
his  spears  on  the  ground." 

"  She  died — quickly  ?  "  asked  Sanders 
huskily. 

The  man  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily. 
"  Who  knows,  lord  ?  "  he  said.  "  Mofolobo 
was  gone  a  long  time,,  but  when  he  came 
back  he  cleaned  his  spears." 

Sanders  said  nothing  for  a  while. 
"Where  is  this  Mofolobo  now  ?  "  he  asked 
softly. 

A  chorus  answered  him. 

"  Lord,  he  is  gone  to  his  home  .  .  .  your 
little  gun  frightened  him  ...  on  the  day 
of  Fomba  !  " 

Sanders  asked  no  further  question,  but 
made  his  slow  way  into  the  city.  On  the 
whole,  it  were  better  for  Mofolobo  that  he 
had  died  when  Sanders's  "little  gun  "  had 
shot  into  the  brown. 

His  way  into  the  centre  of  the  city  led 
him  through  a  broad  street,  alive  with  busy 
householders,  who  were  still  searching 
amongst  the  debris  of  the  huts  for  their 
lost  household  goods.  The  houses  of 
Rimi-Eimi,  with  their  frail  supports  and 
their  shaky  roof-trees,  had  collapsed  like 
so  many  houses  of  cards  under  the  reper- 
cussion of  the  explosion  which  heralded 
his  arrival  in  the  city. 

The  men  turned  to  look  at  Sanders  as  he 
strode  down  the  street,  and  there  was 
nothing  threatening  in  their  gaze,  and  there 
were  more  smiles  than  scowls  for  him. 
To-morrow,  he  thought,  one  word  from  the 
terrible  old  woman  of  the  mountains,  who 
was  camped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  these  half-naked  figures  who  poked 
amongst  the  ruins,  and  whose  loud  laughter 
shook  the  silences  of  the  city,  would  become 
veritable  fiends. 

Sanders  had  left  a  petty  chief  named 
Kusa  in  charge  of  the  king's  hut  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  king's  household.  He  was  a 
mild  man  with  some  intelligence,  and 
the  Administrator  found  him  squatting 
in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  Isisi  palms 
behind  the  shattered  "  palace." 

"  0  Kusa,"  said  Sanders,  "  what  of  the 
Old  Woman  of  Limbi  ?  " 

The  man  gave  the  conventional  shiver 
which  that  name  seemed  to  produce. 

"  Lord,  she  is  at  the  village  of  M'kiji,  a 


long  walk  from  here,  she  and  her  maidens 
and  all  of  the  king's  guard." 

"  You  shall  carry  my  word  to  her,"  said 
Sanders,  "  and  take  with  you  many  precious 
presents,  saying  this  :  '  Sandi,  who  stands 
in  the  place  of  kings  to  govern  this  land 
wisely  and  with  justice,  calls  a  palaver  of  all 
the  people  that  he  may  set  up  Burn,  son  of 
Kofolaba,  who  was  the  Old  King's  true  son. 
And  because  the  Holy  One  of  Limbi  is  wise 
in  all  the  mysteries,  let  her  come  down  in 
the  morrow,  when  the  sun  is  high,  and  put 
upon  Buru  the  cloak  and  the  bracelet,  and 
give  into  his  hands  the  wonderful  magic 
which  kings  hold." 

Kusa  shifted  uneasily,  a  very  disturbed 
and  agitated  man. 

"  Lord,"  pleaded  he,  "  how  do  I  know 
what  the  terrible  Old  One  will  say  or  do  1 
Did  she  not  come  with  all  her  maidens  and 
her  warriors  to  make  a  king  the  day  before 
to-day,  and  place  upon  the  beautiful  white 
arm  of  Tibbetti " 

"  Kusa,  you  talk  like  a  fool,"  said  Sanders 
calmly.  "  For  when  this  old  woman  came, 
it  is  true  my  lord  Tibbetti  was  in  the  House 
of  the  Chosen,  but  there  was  no  giving  of 
bracelets,  and  Tibbetti  was  there  because 
an  evil  man  had  defied  the  ghost  of  the 
purple  house.  And  where  is  he  now,  this 
arrogant  man  ?  He  is  in  the  ground,  and  the 
cooking-pots  of  his  wife  are  smashed,  and 
the  roof  of  his  house  is  broken." 

"  Lord,"  said  Kusa,  after  consideration, 
"  how  do  I  know  that  this  old  and  holy  one 
will  not  treat  me  cruelly  if  I  go  ?  " 

Sanders  smiled  unpleasantly.  "  What  she 
may  do  to  you,  Kusa,  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  if  you  do  not  go,  I  will 
treat  you  more  cruelly — that  is  certain." 

"  Lord,  I  think  I  will  go,"  said  Kusa 
promptly. 

An  hour  later  they  brought  Buru,  the  son 
of  Kofolaba,  the  chief,  and  landed  him  on 
the  beach  with  an  escort ;  and  the  people 
who  saw  him  saw  that  he  looked  different 
from  all  other  boys,  and  were  amazed.  As 
well  he  might  look  different,  for  Bones  had 
given  him  a  wonderful  bath,  using  carbolic 
soap  and  much  elbow-grease. 

"  Lord,  I  do  not  like  this,"  slobbered  the 
boy,  "  for  this  devil's  milk  is  burning  out 
my  eyeballs  and  I  cannot  open  my  eyes  ; 
also  it  is  in  my  mouth,  and  tastes  evilly." 

"  Then  shut  your  naughty  old  mouth," 
said  Bones,  and  turned  a  rubber  hose  on 
him. 

Buru,  the  boy,  had  forgotten  his  terrible 
experience  when  he  stepped  ashore,  and  the 
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people  sniffed  the  disinfectant  and  thought 
it  was  beautiful.  They  brought  him  to 
Sanders,  who  had  established  himself  in  the 
king's  hut,  and  the  boy,  who  was  in  some 
awe  of  the  Administrator,  sat  reverently 
before  him,  his  hands  folded. 

Sanders  looked  across  his  table,  but  did 
not  smile  at  the  lean  youth. 

"  Buru,"  he  said,  "  I  have  brought  you 
here  to  make  you  a  king,  and  you  shall  do 
the  things  which  are  good  in  my  sight.  Tell 
me,  Buru,  is  there  anything  you  desire  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  said  the  boy  without  hesitation, 
"  I  would  like  my  lovely  hat." 

The-"  lovely  hat  "  was  that  which  the  boy 
had  brought  on  board  the  Zaire  at  their  first 
meeting  ;  it  was  a  battered  straw  with  the 
soiled  ribbon  of  the  Eton  Kamblers. 

Sanders  shook  his  head.  "  You  will  be  a 
king,  Buru,  and  it  is  not  right  that  you 
should  wear  upon  your  head  the  ju-ju  of  a 
tribe  which  you  can  never  rule.  To-morrow 
will  come  the  Old  Woman,  and  there  shall 
be  placed  upon  your  head  a  circle  of  gold." 

"  Lord,"  said  the  boy,  "  what  of  Kofo- 
laba,  my  father  ?  " 

Sanders  eyed  him  keenly.  "  You  wish  for 
your  father,  my  boy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  lord,"  said  the  boy  frankly  ;  "  but 
I  do  not  think  he  will  stay  in  the  Bad  Village 
whilst  I  sit  here  in  Rimi-Rimi,  filling  my 
belly  with  good  food.  Therefore,  lord,"  he 
said,  "  when  I  am  king,  I  think  it  best  that 
I  should  send  my  regiments  to  the  edge  of 
Bubujala,  and  that  they  should  destroy  the 
Bad  Village,  and  put  my  baba  to  the  broad- 
sword." 

Sanders  gasped.  "  You — you  nice  little 
fellow  !  "  he  said  in  English. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  pursuing 
inquiries  about  one  Mofolobo.  He  discovered 
that  he  had  gone,  not  as  the  crowd  had  told 
him  on  the  night  of  Fomba — by  which  they 
marked  the  night  of  Fomba's  death — but 
that  very  morning,  to  the  village  of  Sakalava, 
in  the  Fongini  country.  It  was  apparently 
the  Old  King's  custom  to  draw  his  courtiers 
from  all  the  five  territories  over  which  he 
ruled,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Sanders  the 
courtiers  had  melted  to  their  several  homes. 

On  going  back  to  his  hut,  after  his  tour  of 
investigation,  he  found  Hamilton  waiting. 

"  I  dug  up  B'laka's  hut,"  he  said,  and 
displayed  a  collection  of  articles  which  were 
spread  upon  a  piece  of  native  cloth  on  the 
floor.  "  This  is  the  thing  you  want,  I 
imagine,"  said  Hamilton,  handing  him  a 
flat  pocket-book. 

It  was  empty   save   for   a  little   paper 


package,  which  Sanders  opened.  Inside 
was  a  tiny  golden  curl  of  hair,  and  he 
fingered  it  reverently. 

"  Mofolobo  !  "  he  said,  and  his  voice 
was  little  more  than  a  whisper. 

fC  He  left  this  morning,"  said  Hamilton. 

Sanders  nodded.  "  I've  just  heard  that. 
Did  you  discover  anything  more  about 
him  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  except  " — he  hesitated — "  that 
he  has  a  secret  wife — at  least,  that  is  the 
rumour." 

"  A  secret  wife  ?  "  repeated  Sanders 
slowly. 

"  This  is  the  story,"  said  Hamilton. 
"  Mofolobo  is  a  Fongini  man,  and  has  a 
very  respectable  household  in  the  town  of 
Sakalava.  Every  month,  according  to 
local  report,  he  makes  a  journey  into  the 
forest  to  some  unknown  destination  un- 
attended, which  is  remarkable,  remembering 
that  he  is  a  small  chief.  He  has  never  been 
followed,  because  the  forest  in  question 
is  one  of  those  ghost  forests  which  abound 
in  this  country." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Native  rumours  are  usually  untrue," 
said  Sanders  thoughtfully.  "  I  think  the 
girl  is  dead." 

He  put  the  book  away  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  a  silent,  thoughtful  man  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  That  afternoon  a  message 
from  the  camp  of  the  Old  Woman  arrived. 
Kusa  himself,  obviously  relieved  to  find 
himself  alive,  brought  it. 

"  Lord,  the  Holy  Woman  will  graciously 
come  when  the  sun  is  at  its  highest," 
he  said,  "  and  she  will  put  upon  Buru's 
arm  the  bracelet  and  give  into  his  hand  the 

magic.     But,  lord,  she  demands "    He 

hesitated. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Sanders. 

"  Lord,  she  demands  sacrifice,  as  is  the 
custom." 

"  There  will  be  no  sacrifice  in  this  land," 
said  Sanders,  for  he  knew  that  human 
sacrifice  was  meant.  "  Now,  go  to  the 
Old  Woman " 

"  Lord,  if  I  go,  I'll  die,"  said  the  trembling 
Kusa,  "  for  no  man  has  stood  twice  in 
the  presence  of  this  Great  Cow  and  has 
seen  the  daylight  of  to-morrow." 

"  Then  stay,"   snarled  Sanders. 

Later  came  more  disquieting  news  than 
the  eccentricities  of  the  Old  Woman 
presented.  He  was  sitting  at  dinner  with 
Hamilton  in  the  hut,  and  they  were  eating 
a  melancholy  meal  by  candle-light,  when 
the  voice  of  the  sentry  outside  the  door 
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challenged  somebody,  and  a  voice  in 
Arabic  replied. 

"  That  sounds  like  Ahmet,"  said  Sanders, 
rising,  and  the  chief  of  his  spies  came  in. 
He  was  dusty  and  tired,  and  had  evidently 
come  a  long  way. 

"  0  Ahmet,"  said  Sanders  in  Arabic. 

"  Peace  upon  you  and  on  your  house," 
said  the  Kano  man.  "  I  come  quickly  with 
curious  news,  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  the 
little  pigeons  find  their  way  to  your  big 
ship." 

Sanders  had  brought  a  corps  of  pigeons 
with  him,  and  they  were  being  trained 
to  find  their  new  home. 

"  Lord,"  Ahmet  went  on,  "  six  hours 
from  here  there  stands  a  village  of  many 
canoes." 

Sanders  nodded.  "  That  is  true,  Ahmet, 
for  I  have  seen  it,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  village 
of  fishermen." 

"  No  fishers  live  there  now,"  said  the  man 
grimly,  "  for  one  Mofolobo,  a  great  chief 
in  these  parts,  sits  down  with  many  warriors, 
and  their  canoes  are  painted  red  for  war." 

"  Mofolobo!  "  repeated  Sanders  incredu- 
lously. "  But  this  man  is  from  the  Fongini 
tribe,  Ahmet,  which  is  a  foreign  people  and 
far  away." 

"  Lord,  his  warriors  have  come  to  that 
village  secretly,  and  also  the  man  Kof olaba, 
who  is  the  father  of  Buru,  who  is  to  be  king 
in  this  land." 

This  was  a  most  surprising  joining  of 
forces,  and  Sanders  was  impressed. 

"  This  Kof  olaba — how  many  spears  did 
he  bring  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  and  a  hundred,"  said  the 

This  was  more  astonishing  news  still, 
because  Kof  olaba  was  a  man  without  a 
tribe,  being  of  the  outlaws  who  live  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  ;  and,  as  if  interpreting  his 
master's  thoughts,  Ahmet  quoted  the  Arab 
saying— 

ww  A  king  raises  armies  and  a  thief  raises 
dust." 

Sanders  nodded. 

"  And  truly,  lord,  this  man  says  he  is 
king,"  said  Ahmet. 

When  the  man  had  been  dismissed, 
Sanders  looked  at  his  lieutenant,  and 
Hamilton  laughed. 

"  King- making  isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to 
be,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  They'll  come  by  river,  of  course,"  said 
Sanders  thoughtfully.  "  They  are  canoe- 
men,  these  Fongini.  Go  aboard,  Hamilton, 
and  tell  Bones  what  is  happening.     Let 


him  have  the  searchlight  going  all  night, 
and  send  a  patrol  down  the  river  in  a  launch 
to  reconnoitre.  You  can  reduce  the  guard 
here  to  two  men.  Bones  may  want  all  his 
forces." 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  better  stay  aboard  ?  " 

"  You  may,  if  you  wish,"  said  Sanders. 
"  Personally,  I  do  not  think  the  attack  will 
come  until  to-morrow,  after  the  king  is 
set  up." 

Hamilton  returned  in  an  hour  with 
cheerful  news.  It  was  the  practice  at 
nightfall  for  the  little  motor-launch  to  make 
a  trip  up  and  down  the  river  for  inspection 
purposes,  and  when  he  had  arrived  on  the 
Zaire,  Abiboo,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
launch,  had  just  returned  with  news  that 
for  twenty  miles  the  river  was  clear  of  war- 
canoes. 

"  It's  a  good  six  hours'  paddle  from  the 
fishing  village,"  said  Sanders,  "  so  we  shall 
have  a  quiet  night." 

The  king's  house  consisted  of  five  huts, 
joined  together  and  communicating  by  mat- 
walled  passages,  and  whilst  their  beds  were 
being  made  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms, 
Sanders  strolled  out  into  the  city. 

The  six  hills  gleamed  with  the  meal-fires 
of  the  people,  and  such  men  as  he  met  gave 
him  a.  cheery  greeting.  He  stopped  to 
watch  a  funeral  procession  carrying  a  body 
to  the  beach  for  burial  on  one  of  the  little 
islands. 

"  What  man  is  this  ?  "  he  asked  one  of 
the  mourners. 

"  Lord,  it  is  B'laka,  the  mad  one,  whom 
you  hurt  with  your  little  pistol." 

"0  ko  !  "  said  Sanders,  and  made  the 
native  sign  to  avert  bad  luck,  for  it  is 
unfortunate  to  inquire  after  your  dead 
enemy,  though  B'laka  was  no  enemy  of  his. 

From  where  he  stood  in  the  basin  he 
could  look  between  two  of  the  great  mounds 
which  were  called  hills,  and  see  far  away, 
near  the  edge  of  a  great  mahogany  forest, 
little  pin-points  of  light,  where  the  Old 
Woman  of  Limbi  had  her  camp.  Idling  there 
in  the  darkness,  a  man  passed  him  whom  he 
recognised  by  his  gait. 

"  0  Kusa,"  he  said,  and  the  chief  turned. 
"  Tell  me  of  the  Old  Woman,"  he  said, 
"  and  what  manner  of  camp  she  has." 

Now,  Kusa  was  not  anxious  to  talk  upon 
a  matter  which  was  so  taboo  as  the  Wise 
Woman  of  Limbi.  He  had  suffered  that 
afternoon  from  pains  in  his  stomach,  due, 
he  did  not  doubt,  to  his  blasphemy  of  the 
morning.  More  than  this,  his  favourite 
wife  had  noted  a  swelling  on  his  neck,  at  the 


He  had  not  taken  two  stops  when  the  girl  turned  with  a,  wild  laugh  and  leapt  into  the  darkness." 
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very  spot,  lie  believed,  where  the  eyes  of 
the  Old  Woman  had  rested. 

"  Lord,"  he  said  in  a  hushed  voice, 
"  these  matters  are  not  spoken  of  by  our 
people,  for  this  woman  is  very  holy  and 
terrible. " 

Sanders  had  the  extraordinary  faculty 
of  getting  inside  the  native  mind  and  seeing 
things  as  they  were  seen  by  men  who  had 
a  most  devout  faith  in  ghosts  and  devils. 

"  You  shall  not  speak  of  the  Old  One," 
he  said,  "  and  you  shall  take  no  hurt,  Kusa. 
But  tell  me  of  the  camp." 

"  Lord,"  said  Kusa,  "  they  have  made 
her  a  great  hut,  and  over  this  yet  another 
great  hut ;  and  between  the  first  and  the 
second  huts  sit  her  virgins,  and  all  about 
them  is  the  Old  King's  guard." 

Sanders  was  silent  for  so  long  that  the 
man  began  to  move  uneasily. 

"  May  I  go  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Wait,"  said  Sanders.  "  What  is  this 
talk  of  sacrifice  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  custom,  lord,"  said  the  man 
simply.  "  For  sometimes  the  Old  Woman 
grows  hungry,  owing  to  her  long  struggles 
with  ghosts.  And  then  she  sends  word  to 
the  king,  and  certain  maidens  are  marked 
for  sacrifice." 

"  How  are  they  marked  ?  "  asked  Sanders, 
who  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  informa- 
tion upon  native  customs. 

"  Lord,  they  are  marked  with  two  crosses 
of  a  beautiful  red  upon  their  foreheads," 
said  the  man.  "  And  when  they  are  thus 
marked,  they  are  the  Old  Woman's  meat, 
and  she  will  send  for  them  when  she  desires. 
And  if  any  man  slay  them  or  hurt  them, 
that  is  a  terrible  sin  against  the  Old  Woman." 

"  Then  they  do  not  die  too  soon  %  "  said 
Sanders. 

"  No,  lord,"  said  the  man.  "•  They  die  in 
the  Old  Woman's  time.  Lord,  let  me  go," 
he  whined. 

"  Go,"  said  Sanders. 

"  A  perfectly  ghastly  idea,"  said  Hamilton, 
when  Sanders  had  told  him.  "  Personally, 
I  think  you  will  have  to  break  through  your 
lifelong  rule  and  chop  this  old  lady." 

Sanders  had  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

They  sat  in  the  smaller  hut  until  eleven 
o'clock,  as  the  fires  died  down,  watching  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Bones's  searchlight. 

"  Does  he  expect  them  to  come  by  aero- 
plane ?  "  asked  the  exasperated  Hamilton. 
"  Look  at  that  light  in  the  sky.  I'll 
bet  any  money  you  like  that  Bones  is 
handling  that  plant." 

The  Zaire  -was  out  of  sight  from  where 


they  sat,  for  the  river  ran  fifty  feet  below 
the  level  on  which  Kimi-Eimi  stands, 
but  the  white  fan  of  the  searchlight,  as 
it  jerked  to  and  fro,  now  hitting  the  top 
of  a  hill,  now  illuminating  the  clouds, 
supported  Hamilton's  theory. 

Not  only  the  two  men,  but  the  majority 
of  the  able-bodied  people  of  Rimi-Kimi 
formed  an  audience  at  this  demonstration 
of  how  not  to  use  a  searchlight,  and  the 
hills  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  steamer 
were  crowded  with  silent  and  awe-stricken 
admirers.  And  when,  as  it  did  sometimes, 
the  light  swung  round  and  caught  them  in 
its  glare,  there  were  shrieks  of  half-terror 
and  half-laughter,  and  a  frantic  bolting  to 
the  nearest  cover. 

And  now  it  blinked  spasmodically  at  the 
sky,  the  light  coming  in  long  and  short 
intervals.  Bones  was  using  the  signal  shutter 
which  Sanders  had  had  fitted  for  long- 
distance communications.  Hamilton  spelt 
out  the  message — 

"  0  Kay,  dere  ole  G.X." 

"  What  the  dickens  is  G.X.  ?  "  asked 
Sanders,  who  was  following  the  message. 

"  A  slight  error  on  Bones's  part,"  said 
Hamilton  drily.  "  I  gather  he  means  '  Ex,' 
which  is  Bonesesque  for  '  Excellency.'  " 

Apparently,  after  this  message,  Bones 
handed  over  his  control  of  the  searchlight 
to  more  sober  and  less  enterprising  hands, 
for  the  rays  of  the  light  went  down  below 
the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

Hamilton  rose  and  stretched  himself. 
"  I'm  going  to  bed,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
think  anything  will  happen  to-night." 

It  was  not  until  all  the  noises  of  the  city 
were  hushed  and  the  fires  had  died  out,  save 
here  and  there,  where  a  dull  red  glow 
marked  the  community  fires,  that  Sanders 
threw  away  the  end  of  his  cheeroot  and 
walked  to  the  purple  hut  where  the  young 
novitiate  king  lay. 

A  soldier  on  guard  at  the  door  challenged 
him,  and  he  replied. 

"  No,  lord,"  said  the  man,  "  no  person  has 
passed  in  here.  The  young  king  is  asleep  ; 
your  lordship  can  hear  him  snoring." 

"  Good  night,  soldier,"  said  Sanders. 

Hamilton  was  asleep  when  Sanders 
reached  the  hut.  He  put  down  the  lantern 
he  was  carrying  and  undressed  quickly, 
placing  his  mosquito  boots  handy  and  his 
revolver  under  his  pillow  near  the  wall. 
There  was  a  second  door  leading  to  a  further 
room,  or,  as  it  really  was,  to  another  hut, 
and  he  made  some  attempt  to  fasten  this, 
though  the  best  he  could  do  was  to  tie  the 
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edge  of  the  door  to  the  door-post  with  a 
piece  of  leather  thong.  Sanders  said  his 
prayers  and  went  to  bed. 

Sanders  always  said  his  prayers.  He  was 
one  of  those  simple  men  who  would  not  have 
slept  if  he  had  omitted  the  performance  of 
this  office.  He  lay  awake  for  some  time 
thinking,  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
almost  insoluble  problem  of  this  new  terri- 
tory of  his.  The  very  placidity  of  the  people, 
their  good  humour  and  tolerance  of  his 
presence,  was  in  itself  a  handicap,  he 
thought.  He  was  conscious  of  the  dark 
forces  which  were  working  round  him,  and 
scented  the  plotting  which  was  in  progress 
in  the  far-off  territories.  And  then  he 
thought  of  the  Devil  Woman  of  Limbi,  and 
concluded  that  she  was  the  greatest  problem 
of  all.  Sanders  had  known  from  the  first 
that  she  was  not  to  be  treated  as  chief  or 
king  might  be  treated — not  lightly  touched 
or  slighted,  either.  She  must  be  humoured 
or  she  must  be  killed  ;  there  was  no  half-way 
measure.   So  thinking  of  her,  he  fell  asleep. 

He  could  not  have  been  asleep  an  hour 
when  he  woke  with  a  start  and  sat  up.  His 
hand  slid*  beneath  his  pillow  and  pulled  out 
his  revolver.  The  hut  was  in  darkness,  but 
somebody  had  touched  him.  He  had  a  vague 
feeling  that  that  somebody  had  touched  his 
face.  He  listened,  and  heard  nothing  but 
the  regular  breathing  of  Hamilton  ;  yet 
there  was  somebody  in  the  hut.  He  cursed 
himself  that  he  had  not  brought  his  electric 
torch,  and  felt  stealthily  for  the  lantern  and 
his  matches.  His  fingers  were  closing  upon 
the  box,  when  he  heard  a  rustle  of  feet,  and 
the  wind  of  the  hut  stirred  as  somebody 
passed. 

"  0  man,"  he  called,  "  if  you  pass  that 
doorway,  you  die." 

"  What  is  it  %  "  Hamilton  was  wide- 
awake. 

"  There's  somebody  in  the  hut.  Have  you 
got  your  torch  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Hamilton,  and  fumbled. 

A  big  circle  of  light  illuminated  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  hut.    It  was  empty. 

Sanders  jumped  out  of  bed  and,  pulling 
on  his  mosquito  boots,  ran  through  the 
narrow  passage  which  separated  the  room 
from  the  bigger  hut  where  he  had  dined. 
He  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  against  the 
light  and  raised  his  revolver,  but  too  late. 
Then  he  heard  the  guttural  challenge  of  the 
sentry,  and  ran  out  into  the  open  as  the 
man  brought  his  rifle  up  to  the  shoulder. 

The  Old  King's  fire  before  the  hut  had 
been  kept  burning — Sanders  had  ordered 


this  for  a  variety  of  reasons — and  in  the 
light  of  its  flames  Sanders  saw  the  stranger 
and  struck  down  the  sentry's  rifle.  For  the 
intruder  had  been  a  woman. 

She  stood  twenty  paces  from  him,  slim 
and  erect,  unconscious  of  her  danger,  or,  if 
conscious,  uncaring.  She  was  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  broad-nosed,  thick-lipped,  and 
crop-headed. 

"  0  woman,"  said  Sanders  sternly,  "  come 
here." 

"  0  man,"  she  mocked,  "  come  here." 
Sanders  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
walked  slowly  towards  her,  coming,  he 
realised,  between  the  girl  and  the  sentry, 
and  seriously  interfering  with  that  worthy's 
line  of  fire  in  certain  eventualities.  He  had 
not  taken  two  steps  when  the  girl  turned 
with  a  wild  laugh  and  leapt  into  the  dark- 
ness. Sanders  had  a  vision  of  the  half-naked 
body  girdled  about  with  a  broad  belt,  and 
then  she  vanished. 

He  stood  stock  still,  wondering  what  to 
do,  and  then,  from  where  the  girl  had  dis- 
appeared, he  heard  a  shriek.  He  flew  along 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  had  come, 
and  presently  came  up  with  somebody  who 
was  sobbing  on  the  ground.  He  stooped. 
There  was  enough  light  to  see  that  the 
figure  was  a  man. 

"  Get  up,"  said  Sanders,  giving  him  a 
kick. 

"  0  ko  !  "  sobbed  the  man.  "  I  am 
already  dead." 

Sanders  jerked  him  to  his  feet.  He  heard 
Hamilton  call,  and  the  shuffle  of  his  slippers 
as  he  came  across  the  ground. 
"What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 
"  By  his  stick  and  his  cloak  I  should  think 
he's  one  of  the  watchmen  of  the  city,"  said 
Sanders,  and  gave  the  shivering  figure  a 
shake.  "  Speak,  man  !  Why  do  you  cry  like 
a  woman  ?  " 

"  0  lord,  lord,"  moaned  the  man,  "  I 
have  seen  the  tchu,  the  Dead  One,  and  I 
myself  am  as  good  as  dead  !  " 

No  more  could  they  get  out  of  him,  and 
left  him,  shivering  and  quaking,  on  the 
ground,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  despera- 
tion of  his  fear. 

"  Nothing     has     been     touched,"     said 
Sanders,  after  making  a  search  of  his  hut. 
"  Then  why  the  devil  did  that  audacious 
female   come   into   our  boudoir  ?  "    asked 
Hamilton. 

"I'll  tell  you  where  she  came — by  this 
door.  The  string  is  cut.  I  wonder  whether 
anything  has  happened  to  Buru  ?  " 

Hamilton    went    out    to    discover,    and 
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returned  with  the  report  that  Bum  was 
still  sleeping  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
sentry. 

"  The  woman  came  in  through  one  of 
the  back  huts,"  said  Sanders.  "  We  must 
put  a  sentry  there  in  future,  if  we  stay 
ashore.  What  is  the  time  ?  " 

"  Half -past  four,"  said  Hamilton,  con- 
sulting his  wrist-watch. 

"  Brr  !  "  shivered  Sanders.  "  I'm  going 
to  bed  again." 

This  time  sleep  came  quickly,  though 
there  was  greater  reason  for  restlessness. 
He  woke  with  the  shriek  of  the  Zaire's  syren 
in  his  ears  and  the  clamour  of  howling 
voices  without.  It  was  still  dark. 

"  Lord,  they  come  !  "  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  sentry. 

"  Who  comes  ?  "  asked  Sanders,  slipping 
on  a  blanket  coat  and  buckling  his  belt 
about  him. 

Bang  ! 

There  followed  a  whine  and  a  greater 
crash. 

"  That's  Bones,"  said  Hamilton's  voice. 
"  He's  got  the  quick-firer  in  action,  I 
suppose  they're  attacking  the  ship." 

They  were  out  of  the  hut  in  a  few  seconds. 
But  now  the  scene  had  changed.  Fires  were 
burning  everywhere.  Bang !  went  the 
Zaire's  gun  again,  and  they  saw  the  shell 
explode  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  the  south 
of  the  city. 

"  Get  to  the  boat,"  said  Sanders  quickly. 
"  Mofolobo  has  not  come  by  canoe.  He 
lias  been  marching  through  the  forest. 
Look  at  them  !  " 

The  searchlight  of  the  Zaire  made  the 
distant  hill  as  light  as  day.  Sanders  saw 
the  deep  ranks  of  the  advancing  host,  their 
spears  glittering  in  the  light.  A  shell  burst 
amongst  them,  and  for  a  moment  they 
wavered  and  then  came  on. 

"  Get  the  king,  man  !  "  said  Sanders  to 
the  sentry  ;  and  the  boy,  half  asleep,  was 
dragged  into  the  chilly  morning  air,  and, 
with  Sanders  holding  one  hand  and  the 
sentry  the  other,  they  ran  for  the  beach. 

Mofolobo  had  sent  a  party  ahead  to  cut 
off  that  line  of  retreat.  Sanders  saw  a  line 
of  men  drawn  across  the  little  valley,  and 
fired  twice  into  the  thick  of  them.  A  minute 
later  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  struggling, 
yelling  mob  of  men,  who  jabbed  at  him 
with  their  short  spears — not  short  enough 
in  that  crush,  as  it  happened. 

He  heard  Hamilton  shoot  at  close  range, 
then  his  own  pistol  was  knocked  out  of  his 
hand  and  he  was  flung  to  the  ground.  They 


dragged  him  up  and  bound  his  hands  behind 
him  with  cords  that  cut  like  a  knife. 

"  For,"  said  the  chief  of  his  captives, 
"Mofolobo,  the  hunter,  desires  the  white 
men  alive." 

"Where  is  Bum?"  asked  Sanders 
quickly. 

"  Him  we  have  chopped,"  was  the 
brief  reply,  "  also  your  black  soldier." 

They  were  making  a  move,  as  he  guessed, 
to  take  him  back  to  the  king's  hut,  when 
there  was  a  commotion  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  warriors  gave  way 
before  the  two  men  who  came. 

Kofolaba  Sanders  recognised  in  the  half- 
light  of  dawn.  The  other  man,  stout  and 
bestial  of  face,  he  guessed  was  Mofolobo. 
The  Zaire  had  stopped  firing,  and  its  search- 
light was  dark.  Bones  at  that  precise 
moment  was  scaling  the  bluff  beyond  the 
Hill  of  Sacrifice,  and  with  him  toiled 
fifty  Houssas,  four  of  whom  made  slower 
progress  because  they  carried  two  machine- 
guns  between  them. 

"  0  white  man,"  said  Kofolaba,  "  I  see 
you.  Now,  this  is  a  happy  day  for  me, 
because  I  have  caught  the  man  who  killed 
the  Old  King,  my  father.  And  presently 
I  shall  have  your  fine  ship— I  and  Mofolobo, 
my  friend." 

Sanders  said  nothing,  but  looked  the  man 
from  the  Bad  Village  straight  in  the  eye, 
and  they  waited,  none  speaking  a  word, 
till  the  sun  came  up  over  the  horizon  and 
flooded  the  slope  with  quick  light. 

"  Kill  now,"  said  Kofolaba. 

But  the  men,  who  had  made  a  close 
circle  about  them,  were  shrinking  back, 
staring  with  horror  from  Sanders  to  his 
companion . 

"  Kill !  "  roared  Kofolaba,  and  plucked 
out  his  sword. 

And  then  he,  too,  saw,  and  dropped 
the  point  of  his  weapon,  his  mouth  open 
ludicrously. 

"  0  ko,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  these  are  not 
for  me." 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  Bones  thought 
it  opportune  to  strike.  The  two  machine- 
guns  came  into  action  together,  and  the 
group  about  Sanders  melted  away  as  they 
were  melting  when  Kofolaba  made  his 
discovery. 

The  warriors  ran  along  the  beach, 
doubled  back  into  the  city — in  every 
direction  they  ran,  and  as  they  ran  they 
carried  the  word,  and  the  two  thousand 
spearmen  wiio  had  come  with  Kofolaba 
and  their  own  chief  went  pell-mell  back  to 
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the  forest  as  though  the  plague  were  at 
their  heels. 

Bones  came  up,  breathless  and  panting, 
and  cut  the  ropes  that  bound  the  men. 

"  Just  in  time,  dear  old  thing,"  he  said 
breathlessly. 

"  What  on  earth  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 
asked  Sanders. 

Bones  was  looking  at  him  curiously. 

"  Good  old  Excellency,"  he  said,  t;  have 
you  been  working  a  jolly  old  stunt  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Sanders. 

"  There  are  two  red  crosses  painted  on 
your  forehead,"  said  Bones. 


"  It  is  plain,"  said  Sanders  later,  "  that 
they  were  made  by  the  young  lady  who 
came  to  my  room." 

"  You're  marked  for  sacrifice,  eh  1  " 
said  Hamilton,  and  laughed. 

But  Sanders  did  not  laugh.  Instead,  he 
sent  for  one  of  his  men,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  Old  King's  country,  and  whose  life 
Sanders  had  saved  on  three  separate 
occasions. 

"  0  Kufusa,"  said  Sanders — and  it  re- 
quired an  effort  to  give  the  instruction-  - 
"  go  you  to  the  camp  of  the  Old  Woman 
and  discover  when  I  die." 


The  sixth  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


SUSSEX. 


^pHOUQH  I'm  buried  deep  in  the  city's  roar, 

*      And  the  soot  and  smoke  and  grime, 
And  the  world  looks  as  black  as  black  can  be, 
And  the  hum  of  men,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Rolls  on  to  the  end  of  time, 
Yet  still,  through  the  wearying  strife  and  pain, 
There  rise  up  before  mine  eyes, 
Like  a  wondrous  vision,  the  woodlands  green, 
And  the  downs  with  the  marshlands  bare  between, 
And  the  blue  of  Sussex  skies. 
And  so,  by  the  power  of  the  Sussex  land, 
All  the  pain  is  gone  from  me, 
And  I  hear  the  music  of  birds  again, 
And  the  soft  cool  kiss  of  the  April  rain, 
And  the  murmur  of  the  sea! 

AUDREY  C.  D.  MARTINEAU. 
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"  T  F  they  were  as  progressive  as  they  are 

I  inventive,"  said  the  Professor,  in 
his  best  lecture-room  manner,  "  they 
would  rule  the  earth  to-day  instead  of  in 
a  few  centuries  to  come.  I  have  a  great 
admiration  for  the  Chinese,"  he  added 
magnanimously. 

His  audience,  consisting  of  a  meagrely 
hirsute  young  man,  an  earnest  lady  in  pink, 
and  an  elderly  gentleman  of  funereal  aspect, 
grouped  about  the  great  man's  chair  on  the 
promenade  deck  of  the  Mana,  wagged  their 
heads  in  unison.  They  entirely  agreed. 
They  would  have  agreed  to  black  being  a 
light  shade  of  puce,  provided  Doctor 
Wigmore  had  said  so.  Was  he  not  head 
of  the  Manderville  Bequest  Kesearch  Party, 
that  spent  more  in  a  month  studying  the 
antics  of  the  coral  polyp  than  would  provide 
the  normal  human  with  a  meal  ticket  for 
life  ? 

-    Yet  a  few  yards  distant  Ah  Fang  smoked 
on  unmoved. 

"  Fortunately  for  us,"  the  Professor 
continued,  "  they  have  a  knack  of  getting 
just  so  far  with  a  thing,  and  leaving  the 
rest  for  others  to  perfect  and  profit  by. 
The  mariner's  compass  and  gunpowder  are 
indisputably  theirs,  and  now — it  really 
is  remarkably  interesting — ah  ..." 

His  audience  waited  in  a  state  approach- 
ing suspended  animation  while  the  Professor 
blinked  thoughtfully  at  the  Pacific. 

"  Yes  ?  "  ventured  the  earnest  lady  at 
length. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  boomed  the  Professor,  "  as 
I  was  saying,  I  saw  some  remarkable  things 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tai  Tung  Kyang  " 
— it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Professor  had 
said  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  this  was  an 
engaging  habit  of  his — "  amongst  others, 
the  manufacture  of  half -pearls,"  he  ended 
with  dramatic  abruptness. 

There  fell  a  momentary  silence,  during 
which  it  might  have  been  noticed  that 
Ah  Fang  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  moved 
nearer  on  the  steerage  hatch. 


"  Fish  scale  dust  adhering  to  wafer 
glass,"  suggested  the  funereal  gentleman. 

"Not  at  all,"  snapped  the  Professor. 
"  You  may  buy  such  trash  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
in  Regent  Street,  or  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  genuine  article.  What 
is  a  pearl  but  layer  upon  layer  of  mother-of- 
pearl  ?  And  so  on  the  Tai  Tung  Kyang 
they  take  the  freshwater  mussel — it  being 
a  hardier  species  than  the  oyster — introduce 
a  pilule  of  prepared  wax — a  delicate  opera- 
tion, by  the  way — and  wait  for  it  to  be 
covered.  In  six  months  or  less  they  have 
a  half-pearl  adhering  to  the  shell  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  from  the  real  thing, 
except  for  its  foundation,  which  can  easily 
be  hidden  in  a  skilful  setting.  There  is  a 
temple  to  the  discoverer  of  the  process  on 
the  Tai  Tung,  and  those  engaging  in  the 
industry  pay  tribute — ah  ..." 

Again  the  Professor  lapsed  into  reverie, 
and  again  the  earnest  lady  saw  fit  to 
resuscitate  him. 

"  And  what  is  the  foundation  of  the  true 
pearl  ?  "   she  asked  brightly. 

"  A  cestode,"  he  answered — "  a  cestode 
that  enters  the  digestive  organs  and  sets 
up  irritation." 

"  And  where  does  the  cestode  originate  ?  " 

The  Professor  turned  upon  her  his  long 
suffering    gaze. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  sighed,  "  the 
man  who  knew  that,  and  could  keep  it  to 
himself,  would  own  the  earth,  or  pearls 
would  cease  to  be  of  value — one  of  the  two. 
And  now  what  about  that  return  at  deck 
golf  1  " 

Ah  Fang  watched  the  party  move  for'ard 
and  proceed  with  the  utmost  gravity  to 
push  blocks  of  wood  with  a  stick.  Their 
conversation,,  which  he  understood  per- 
fectly after  his  year's  intensive  study 
of  their  jaw-breaking  language  at  Canton, 
had  been  entertaining  and  mildly  instructive. 
It  showed  that  others  were  on  the  trail — 
on  the  trail  perhaps  half  a  century  behind 
Ah  Fang.     Undoubtedly  the  Professor  was 
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an  intelligent  man,  but  how  he  talked  ! 
How  they  all  talked !  And  why  ?  Ah 
Fang  gave  it  up,  as  he  had  so  often  been 
forced  to  give  up  an  explanation  of  this 
people's  folly. 

One  thing,  however,  he  thoroughly 
understood  and  envied  them,  and  that  was 
the  Manderville  Bequest.  With  such  a 
backing,  what  could  not  he,  Ah  Fang, 
accomplish  ?  But  they  did  not  do  things 
like  that  in  China.  Instead,  the  temple 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tai  Tung  Kyang  had 
seen  fit  to  send  its  savant  steerage.  Ah 
Fang  edged  still  further  from  the  unclean 
Tamal  at  his  elbow,  and  relit  his  pipe. 

At  Papeete,  moored  to  the  coral  wall  that 
forms  the  beach,  her  slender  spars  clear- 
cut  against  a  dark  green  background  of 
shady  trees,  the  Manderville  auxiliary 
schooner-yacht  Phoenix  awaited  her  dis- 
tinguished passenger.  There  was  no  delay. 
A  trim  launch  came  off  to  the  Mana,  the 
Professor  stepped  aboard,  and  half  an  hour 
later  the  yacht  was  heading  for  the  reef 
passage,  with  the  great  man  waving  a 
genial  farewell  from  the  bows.  He  was 
conducting  researches  on  an  outlying  atoll 
of  the  group.  His  wife  would  join  him 
shortly. 

For  Ah  Fang  matters  were  rather  more 
complicated,  but  when  at  last,  and  after 
a  severe  manhandling  by  over-zealous 
officials,  he  was  allowed  to  betake  himself 
and  his  little  camphorwood  box  ashore, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  his  movements. 
As  though  acquainted  with  the  place  from 
infancy,  he  plunged  into  the  town. 

Papeete  took  no  heed  of  his  advent- 
Papeete  has  other  things  to  do  of  an  evening 
— and,  if  she  had,  it  would  only  have  been  to 
note  that  another  Chinaman  had  come 
to  town — another  of  those  inscrutable,  in- 
dustrious yellow  men  who  are  the  finest- 
plantation  labour  on  the  market,  and  the 
hardest  but  squarest  nut  to  crack  in  a  deal. 

Past  the  club,  with  its  inevitable  verandah 
full  of  imbibing  schooner  skippers,  past  the 
more  pretentious  French  and  British  stores, 
the  markets — at  this  late  hour  deserted 
and  forlorn — through  the  maze  of  tumble- 
down weatherboard  hovels  emitting  the  in- 
describable, unmistakable  odour  of  a  Chinese 
quarter,  Ah  Fang  wended  his  way,  emerging 
finally  on  the  open  spaces  behind  the  town, 
where  the  palm  groves  rise  in  waves  and 
rugged  mountains  loom  against  the  stars. 

Across  a  grass- grown  avenue  of  flam- 
boyants two  lights  glimmered,  a  green  and 
a  yellow.    Ah  Fang  made  straight  toward 


them,  swung  open  the  garden  gate  of  a 
commodious  house  standing  in  its  own 
grounds,  and  was  about  to  ring  the  bell, 
when  the  door  opened  and  he  was  ushered, 
camphorwood  box  and  all,  into  a  brightly- 
lighted  room  of  strange  aspect.  The  chairs 
and  sofa  were  upholstered  in  red  plush.  A 
heavy  pile  carpet,  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
never  suffered  the  pressure  of  human  foot, 
covered  the  floor,  and  enlarged  photographs 
of  hideous  people  in  gilt  frames  bespattered 
the  walls.  Ah  Fang  had  never  before  seen 
the  home  of  a  fellow-countryman  married 
to  a  Tahitian  half-caste,  but  he  saw  it  now. 
Also  he  saw  the  parties  to  this  amazing  but 
apparently  happy  union  in  the  persons  of 
an  immensely  fat  man  swathed  in  sweltering 
broadcloth  and  a  dainty  little  lady  in  pink 
silk.  They  were  Mr.  Lee  How,  President  of 
the  Lee  How  Trading  Coy.  Inc.,  and  his 
wife  ;  moreover,  they  were  the  first  persons 
to  show  Ah  Fang  the  slightest  respect  since 
he  had  left  Canton. 

"  We  are  honoured,  Professor,"  said  Lee 
How,  bowing  thrice. 

"  That  is  so,"  replied  Ah  Fang,  with  new- 
found dignity,  returning  the  salute.  "  Shall 
we  go  where  we  may  talk  ?  " 

His  eye  traversed  the  gorgeous  apartment, 
coming  to  rest  on  an  enlarged  photograph, 
helped  out  in  crayon,  of  Mrs.  Lee  How's 
mother.  A  telegraphic  glance  passed  from 
husband  to  wife,  causing  the  latter  to  pout 
prettily  and  retire. 

"It  is  the  women,"  said  Lee  How, 
glancing  apologetically  about  him.  "  They 
have  their  notions,  and  it  is  best  to  humour 
them." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  " 

"It  is  so  in  this  country,"  affirmed  Lee 
How.    "  I  fear  we  grow  out  of  touch." 

"  A  pity,"  mused  Ah  Fang,  whose  mind 
was  already  occupied  with  more  important 
matters.    "  All  is  prepared  ?  " 

"All.  I  have  lately  opened  a  small  store, 
under  the  name  of  Woy  Tow,  on  the  beach 
road  fifteen  miles  out  of  Papeete.  There  will 
be  little  custom,  but  it  will  serve  its  purpose, 
and  shall  be  attended  to  by  a  native  boy  I 
have  engaged.  There  is  ample  living  accom- 
modation behind  the  store,  and  the  back- 
yard adjoins  the  beach." 

"  It  sounds  satisfactory,"  admitted  Ah 
Fang.  "  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  send  a 
favourable  report." 

Lee  How  bowed. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  motor  mon- 
strosities that  infest  Papeete  conveyed  a 
Chinaman  and  a  camphorwood  box  to  the 
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newly-opened  Woy  Tow  store  on  the  beach 
road.  A  few  scraggy  chickens  strutted  and 
pecked  about  the  verandah  steps.  A  cat 
peered  round  a  corner  and  fled.  Against  a 
variegated  background  of  tinned  foodstuffs 
and  brightly-hued  prints  a  native  youth, 
head  on  arms  and  arms  on  counter,  slept 
the  sleep  of  Tahitian  two  p.m. 

Ah  Fang  deposited  the  camphorwood  box 
in  the  back  room  and  passed  out  to  the  yard 
which,  as  Lee  How  had  said,  adjoined  the 
beach.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  scene  that  con- 
fronted him — the  indescribable  colouring  of 
the  shallows  merging  into  the  dark  blue  of 
deep  water,  the  white  ribbon  of  the  barrier 
reef,  with  its  thundering  surf  and  far-flung 
spindrift,  that  floated  and  danced  in  minia- 
ture rainbows  before  the  sun,  and,  back  of 
all,  the  fantastic  outline  of  Murea.  But 
Ah  Fang  saw  none  of  these  things.  They 
were  not  the  affair  of  a  man  of  single  purpose. 
Without  haste  or  hesitation  he  wTaded  into 
the  lagoon,  knee,  waist,  chest  deep,  minutely 
examining  its  floor.  There  were  coral  rocks 
and  fronds  reflecting  a  green,  unearthly 
light,  delicate  weeds  like  a  woman's  hair 
flowing  and  rippling  with  the  current,  shelb, 
big  and  little,  propelled  at  amazing  speed 
by  their  hermit  crab  inhabitants,  and  that 
was  all— all  that  interested  Ah  Fang. 

A  native  girl  waded  by  with  a  cast-net, 
flung  it  into  deeper  wTater  and  dived,  appear- 
ing presently  with  a  glittering  fish  between 
her  teeth.  She  smiled  at  Ah  Fang  and 
passed  on.  This  would  never  do,  he  decided, 
and  during  the  week  that  followed  a  gang 
of  Lee  How's  minions  was  engaged  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  back  yard  fence,  so  that 
it  crossed  the  beach  and  embraced  fifty 
square  yards  of  the  lagoon. 

From  that  hour  Ah  Fang's  private  affairs 
became  a  matter  of  increasing  interest  to 
Miri  of  the  cast-net.  Unconsciously  he  had 
fenced  off  the  girl's  favourite  fishing- 
ground,  and  must  put  up  with  the  con- 
sequences. These  consisted,  for  the  present, 
in  an  eagle-like  watch  being  kept  on  his 
every  movement.  Did  he  but  sun  himself  on 
his  strip  of  beach,  then  Miri  knew  of  it.  Did 
he  sit  at  the  window  of  his  room  behind 
the  store,  bending  over  an  instrument  of 
polished  brass,  then  Miri  saw  him.  What 
right  had  a  Chinaman,  or  anyone,  to  take 
unto  himself  the  ocean  ?  None.  What  was 
to  be  done  about  it  ?  Nothing,  because 
nothing  much  is  done  about  anything  on 
Tahiti.    Miri  waited  and  watched. 

At  dawn  of  a  certain  day,  and  floating 


upright  but  motionless  in  the  still  water, 
she  saw  a  heavily-laden  canoe  arrive  at  the 
hated  fence  and  miraculously  pass  inside. 
There  was  evidently  a  door,  but  doors  had 
little  meaning  for  Miri.  With  a  few  effortless 
strokes  she  was  at  the  seaward  end  and 
peering  between  the  bamboos.  Four  men 
stood  knee-deep  about  the  canoe,  unloading 
its  contents  into  shallow  water,  while  Ah 
Fang  supervised  from  the  beach.  This  done, 
the  canoe  returned  by  the  way  it  had  come, 
and  Ah  Fang  proceeded  to  sort  his  cargo 
with  extreme  care.  It  was  then  that  Miri 
saw  what  he  was  handling.  They  were 
oysters — more  oysters  and  larger  oysters 
than  she  had  ever  seen.  Ah  Fang  took  them 
in  armfuls,  waded  waist-deep,  and  placed 
them  in  methodical  rows  on  the  floor  of 
the  lagoon.  Was  the  man  mad  ?  Miri  had 
seen  many  oysters  taken  out  of  the  sea, 
but  none  put  into  it.  She  gave  the  matter 
her  undivided  attention  until  sunset,  and, 
returning  home  empty-handed,  received  a 
severe  reprimand  from  her  chronically 
peevish  mother. 

"  It  will  be  better  to-morrow,"  she 
assured  her  irate  parent,  and  it  was.  The 
next  day  they  dined  on  oysters. 

The  process  was  repeated  twice.  It- 
was  supremely  simple.  You  merely  tied 
the  canoe  to  a  bamboo,  insinuated  your 
lithe  little  body  between  two  others,  and 
dived,  remaining  under  water  perhaps  two 
minutes.  During  this  time  it  was  possible 
to  collect  an  armful  of  edibles,  which  you 
dumped  into  the  canoe,  and  paddled  home 
singing. 

But  at  the  third  venture  things  happened. 
The  end  of  Miri's  underwater  tether  was 
almost  reached,  and  she  had  turned  to  the 
canoe,  when  something  seized  her  by  the 
hair,  something  that  dragged  her  shrieking 
into  the  shallows,  and  she  found  herself 
staring  wild-eyed  into  the  face  of  an  enraged 
Chinaman. 

She  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before. 
It  twisted  into  gruesome  shapes,  and  emitted 
noises  for  all  the  world  like  a  choking 
dog.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment  Ah  Fang 
was  employing  his  native  tongue.  He 
checked  himself  with  an  effort. 

"  You  steal  my  oysters,"  he  accused  in 
precise  Canton  College  accents. 

Miri  was  too  frightened  to  notice  that  he 
spoke  English — better  English  than  the 
beche  de  mer  she  herself  had  picked  up  on 
passing  schooners.  But  the  weight  of 
his  hand  on  her  hair  caused  a  glint  to  come 
into  her  mild  brown  eyes. 
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"  You  steal  my  fish  !  "  she  retorted,  with 
heat. 

Ah  Fang  pondered  the  matter.  Anger 
had  died  out  of  his  face,  and  presently 
his  hand  fell  from  the  girl's  hair. 

"  That  is  so,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Wait." 
Out  of  mingled  surprise  and  curiosity, 
Miri  waited.  Ah  Fang  ambled  up  the  beach 
and  into  the  store,  returning  shortly  with 
three  labelled  tins  that  she  recognised 
from  afar.  They  were  salmon,  that  doubt- 
ful delicacy  for  which,  and  for  some  reason, 
your  South  Sea  Islander  will  barter  his 
immortal  soul. 

"  There  is  more,"  he  told  her,  placing  the 
tins  in  her  outstretched  hands,  "  if  you  do 
not  steal  the  oysters.  You  swim  well," 
he  added  judicially.    "  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

Miri  nodded  up  the  beach. 

"  I  will  call  on  your  father,"  said  Ah 
Fang. 

"  Papa  belong  me  finish,"  Miri  answered, 
without  emotion. 

"  Your  mother,  then." 

'*'  Mama  belong  me  plenty  sick." 

"  All  the  same,  I  will  call,"  said  Ah  Fang, 
and  watched  his  diminutive  prisoner  swim 
for  the  canoe  with  the  tinned  salmon  clasped 
tightly  to  her  breast. 

The  interview  that  ensued  was  short  and 
to  the  point. 

"  I  wish  to  buy  your  daughter,"  Ah  Fang 
informed  a  lady  of  ample  proportions 
squatting  on  the  mats  of  a  dilapidated  grass 
house. 

Miri,  being  the  linguist  of  the  family, 
conducted  the  proceedings. 

"  Mama  say  what  for  you  want  buy  1  " 
she  translated  glibly. 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  s&id  Ah  Fang. 
"  I  need  assistance  in  the  house — and  outside. 
I  am  willing  to  pay  for  it.  My  leflence 
is  the  Lee  How  Tlading  Company  Incor- 
porated."  He  still  had  difficulty  with 
his  r's. 

Following  this  announcement,  the  lady 
on  the  mats  commenced  to  sway  and  croon 
by  way  of  displaying  her  grief  at  the  pros- 
pect of  parting  with  so  valuable  a  daughter. 
Ah  Fang  moved  toward  the  door,  whereupon 
the  swaying  ceased. 

"  How  much  ?  "  Miri  translated,  though 
her  mother  had  not  spoken. 

"  I  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  down," 
replied  Ah  Fang,  "  and  your  mother  shall 
be  supplied  with  food  and  clothing  from 
the  store." 

The  swaying  recommenced.  There  was 
a  pause,  during  which  the  boom  of  the  surf 


and  the  rattle  of  screw  pine  leaves  held  sway. 
Then  Miri's  mother  spoke. 

"  Mama  say  you  marry,  all  right," 
announced  Miri,  a  business-like  tang  in  her 
usually  soft  voice. 

Ah  Fang  gazed  straight  before  him  for 
perhaps  half  a  minute,  then  turned  to  her 
with  the  hint  of  a  smile  twisting  the  corners 
of  his  mouth. 

"  It  shall  be  as  your  mother  wish,"  he 

conceded  blandly. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

To  Ah  Fang  the  days  immediately 
following  this  interview  constituted  an 
accumulative  nightmare.  Beginning  with 
incomprehensible  alarms  and  excursions 
that  interfered  abominably  with  one's  work, 
thpy  dragged  their  weary  length  through 
feastings,  music,  and  dancing  to  a  culmina- 
ting ceremony  that  defies  faithful  descrip- 
tion. Yet  he  suffered  it  all  with  outward 
calm.  Such  buffooneries  were  evidently 
as  necessary  to  these  people  as  Miri  was  to 
himself.  He  let  it  go  at  that.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Ah  Fang  was  a  man  of 
single  purpose. 

Miri  found  him  so,  and  would  not  have 
had  him  otherwise.  Provided  she  dedicated 
a  certain  portion  of  each  day  to  the  culti- 
vation of  oysters,  her  time  was  her  own, 
as  also  were  the  contents  of  the  Woy  Tow 
store,  where  she  revelled  in  tinned  salmon 
and  pink  silk.  Before  a  fortnight  had 
passed,  red  plush  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  largest  of  the  two  rooms  at  her 
disposal.     Miri  was  content. 

So  also  was  Ah  Fang.  The  discomforts 
he  had  lately  endured  were  amply  atoned 
for  by  an  amphibious  wife.  It  was  now 
possible  to  plant  the  oysters  at  greater 
depth,  and  retrieve  them  by  means  of  a 
cunning  brown  hand  instead  of  the  clumsy 
net.  Even  in  their  treatment  Miri  came 
to  have  her  uses.  Her  nimble  fingers 
soon  became  no  less  deft  than  Ah  Fang's 
at  opening  the  shell  in  shallow  water  with 
a  finely-tapered  wooden  wedge,  and  by 
such  minute  degrees  that  the  delicate 
fish  remained  unharmed.  But  beyond  this 
stage  in  the  proceedings  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go.  Thereafter  Ah  Fang  took 
the  shells  one  by  one  to  his  stuffy  room 
behind  the  store,  and  conjured  with  them 
in  strict  privacy. 

What  it  wras  all  about,  Miri  had  no  notion, 
and  at  times  she  wondered — for  instance, 
when  the  Lee  How  canoe  arrived,  towing  a 
half-dead  shark  in  its  wake,  to  be  incar- 
cerated in  a  fish  fence  partition  of  its  own, 
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or  when  Ah  Fang  almost  hurried  up  the 
beach  with  weird  marine  messes  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  brass  instrument  that  for 
ever  glittered  at  the  back  window.  But 
something  stayed  her  from  inquiry,  perhaps 
the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  futile, 
perhaps  the  memory  of  her  husband's 
face  when  he  dragged  her  from  the  sea 
by  her  hair.  For  the  most  part,  Miri  was 
content  to  add  trophies  to  her  parlour,  or, 
with  her  strangely  rejuvenated  mother, 
parade  Papeete  beach  of  an  evening  in 
imitation  silk  stockings,  to  the  lasting  envy 
of  relatives  and  friends.  At  such  times 
the  most  that  they  could  say  was  :  "  Where 
is  your  husband  ?  "  To  which  Miri  would 
reply,  with  a  touch  of  hauteur  and  scathing 
emphasis  on  the  pronoun  :  "  My  husband 
works." 

And  she  spoke  truth.  None  but  a 
fanatic  —  or  a  Chinaman  —  could  have 
laboured  with  the  whole-souled  concentra- 
tion of  Ah  Fang.  Yet  he  had  his  softer 
moments,  when  he  would  sit  in  state  and 
extreme  discomfort  on  the  parlour  sofa, 
and  occasionally  speak. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  he  told  his  wife 
on  one  of  these  rare  occasions.  "  You  will 
make  holiday  with  your  mother.  There 
will  be  a  motor-car,  and  you  will  visit  your 
fliends  for  a  week." 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  calculated  to 
elevate  the  aspiring  Tahitian  to  the  seventh 
heaven,  it  is  sitting  back  in  a  bone-shaking 
machine  and  smothering  less  fortunate 
acquaintances  with  dust.  Miri's  eyes 
sparkled,  as  Ah  Fang  had  known  they  would. 

"  An'  you  ?  "  she  suggested,  when  the 
first  ecstasy  had  passed. 

"  I  shall  stay,"  said  Ah  Fang,  and  fell 
to  filling  his  glass  pipe,  a  sure  indication 
that  the  matter  was  ended. 

In  due  course  the  hour  and  the  car  arrived, 
and  with  equal  precision  departed,  together 
with  Miri  and  her  mother,  a  bored  half- 
caste  chauffeur,  a  case  of  peach  brandy, 
and  twenty  tins  of  tropically  freckled 
cigarettes. 

Miri  found  it  pleasant  to  sit  thus  behind 
a  purring  monster  that  devoured  the  white 
ribbon  of  the  beach  road  mile  on  mile  .  .  . 
Ah  Fang  was  kind.  They  would  visit  the 
Maevatuas  and  the  Teahis,  and  show  them 
life  as  it  should  be  lived  ...  Or  was  it 
that  Ah  Fang  wished  to  be  rid  of  her  ?  She 
had  never  thought  of  that.  How  the  wind 
whistled,  and  the  car  rocked,  and  the  lagoon 
streamed  by  !  .  .  .  What  was  this  secret 
that  stood  between  Ah  Fang  and  herself  ? 


There,  they  had  nearly  accounted  for  a 
chicken  !  How  it  scuttled  and  clucked  out 
of  their  all-conquering  path  !  .  .  .  And  how 
long  would  it  remain  a  secret  ?  Just  so  long 
as  she  (Miri)  allowed  it.  Why  did  she  allow 
it  ?  Because  she  was  afraid.  Of  what  was 
she  afraid  ?  She  did  not  know— unless  it 
was  Ah  Fang.  She  laughed  and  nodded  to 
old  Roo,  who  stood  satisfactorily  agape 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  as  they  swept  by. 

Thus  did  the  purring  of  the  road-devourer 
stimulate  thought,  so  that  by  the  time  it 
had  reached  the  first  road -house  Miri  had 
reached  a  conclusion.  She  could  never  rest 
until  she  knew.  Things  came  to  her  like 
that,  of  a  sudden,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and 
with  all-consuming  force. 

Leaving  her  mother  to  exchange  con- 
fidences with  the  proprietress  over  peach 
brandy  and  cigarettes,  Miri  discarded  her 
finery  for  the  more  serviceable  pareu,  and 
sped  by  short  cuts  across  the  lagoon  shallows 
toward  the  Woy  Tow  store. 

It  is  a  strange  experience  to  approach 
one's  home  as  a  trespasser.  Indeed,  the 
thing  is  impossible.  Miri  assured  herself 
of  this  as  the  canoe  glided  silently  toward 
the  seaward  end  of  the  fish  fence.  Who  has 
better  right  of  entry  than  the  housewife  ? 
She  asked  herself  the  question  while  making 
fast  the  canoe,  and  answered  it  by  peering 
cautiously  through  the  bamboos. 

Dusk  had  fallen,  and  there  was  no  light 
in  Ah  Fang's  room.  The  place  was  deserted. 
Yet  Miri  dived  and  swam  under  water  to 
the  beach,  and,  as  she  swam,  her  hands, 
out  of  habit,  passed  over  the  familiar  floor 
of  the  lagoon.  The  oysters  in  the  shallows, 
over  a  hundred  of  them,  had  gone — to  the 
room  !  The  door  was  locked,  as  usual,  but 
the  window  was  ill-fitting.  Miri  lowered 
herself  to  the  floor  and  glanced  about  her. 
There  was  nothing — nothing  but  a  litter  of 
oyster  shells,  reflecting  an  unctuous  sheen 
in  the  half-light,  and  the  sickening  stench 
of  decayed  fish. 

It  was  then  that  a  thought  came  to  Miri 
— a  thought  so  stupendous  as  to  leave  her 
numb.  Presently  it  led  her  as  in  a  trance 
through  the  window,  which  she  closed  with 
extreme  care,  and  down  to  the  lagoon,  where 
she  slid  beneath  the  surface  like  a  seal. 

There  were  still  some  oysters  in  the  deeper 
water.  Miri  took  two  to  the  canoe  and 
opened  them  with  a  piece  of  hoop-iron.  Out 
of  each  rolled  a  pearl  the  size  of  a  healthy 
pea.  She  dandled  them  in  her  hands 
reverently,  as  a  mother  would  her  child. 
She  placed  them  at  the  lobes  of  her  ears,  and 
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set  her  head  at  an  angle,  Out  there  in  the 
darkness  she  trembled  at  thought  of  what 
she  knew.  Ah  Fang  could  map  e  pearls !  As 
"others  grew  eocoanuts,  so  her  husband 
could  grow  pearls.  Where  was  the  end  of 
it  ?  There  was  none.  It  was  like  trying  to 
think  of  space.  She  sought  relief  in  action 
on  the  floor  of  the  lagoon.  There  were 
several  oysters,  but  they  were  scattered. 
It  was  necessary  to  travel  far  and  remain 
under  a  long  time — a  very  long 
time.     But  there  was  a  pearl  in  .<- 

every  one,  and  were  they  not  her 
children,  hers  and  Ah  Fang's  ? 
A  pearl  in  every  one  !  The  re- 
frain sang  in  her  ears.  Her  sleek 
body  left  trails  of  phosphorescent 
light  as  it  darted  here  and  there 
in  the  inky  water.  A  pearl  in 
every  one  !  The  refrain  swelled 
to  a  roar  as  something  seized 
her  hair,  dragging  her  down, 
down  .  .  . 

Ah  Fang  ambled  dripping  up 
the  beach,  lighted  the  lamp  in 
his  odoriferous  back  room,  and, 
sweeping  a  space  amongst  the 
litter  of  oyster  shells,  indited  a 
letter.    Here  is  the  gist  of  it  : — 

Honourable  Sirs, 
I  write  this  in  case  it 
is  decreed  that  I  shall  not 
return.  I  have  the  honour 
to  report  that  my  experi- 
ments have  proved  success- 
ful. Given  the  ideal 
conditions  which  exist  here 
in  Tahiti,  it  is  possible  to 
do  all  that  we  had  Iroped. 
The  cestode  is  a  common 


disease  of  the  shark,  and  transmission  by 
injection  is  simple  and  certain  with  ordinary 
care.  I  need  say  no  more,  except  that 
an  unforeseen  obstacle  at  one  time 
threatened  the  future  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  it  is  the  removal  of  this  obstacle, 
v  j  nlr'ned  with  the  strange  customs  of  the 
country,  which  necessitate  the  immediate 
departure  of  your  obedient  servant, 

Ah  Fang. 


'  The  refrain  swelled  to  a  roar  as  something  seized 
her  hair,  dragging  her  down,  down." 
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This  done,  he  methodically  packed  his 
microscope  and  other  belongings  in  the 
camphorwood  box,  drove  into  Papeete 
beside  a  market-gardening  fellow-country- 
man, and  posted  the  letter. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  stood  before  Lee 
flow. 

"It  is  necessary  that  I  should  leave 
Tahiti  immediately,"  he  informed  that 
astonished  individual. 

"  There  is  no  steamer  for  two  weeks," 
objected  Lee  How. 

"  You  have  schooners,"  replied  Ah  Fang. 

It  was  too  true.  Lee  How  made  the 
surprising  discovery  that  he  was  not  so 
"  out  of  touch  "  as  he  had  fancied.  At  dawn 
one  of  his  many  vessels  slipped  through  the 
reef  pass  and  set  sail  for  distant  Kara  tonga. 
Her   cook   was   a   silent   Chinaman,   who, 


strangely  enough,  never  cooked,  but  sat 
sunning  himself  in  a  deck-chair  and  reading 
the  English  column  of  a  Papeete  newspaper. 
One  paragraph  particularly  held  his  atten- 
tion : — 

"  Owing  to  the  continued  ill-health  of 
his  wife,  Professor  Wigmore  has  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  researches  in  the 
group,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Wigmore  leave  by 
the  next  Atua.  It  is  to  be  hoped  .  .  ." 

The  Chinaman  lowered  the  paper  to  his 
knees,  and  a  look  of  mild  bewilderment 
crossed*  his  usually  expressionless  features. 
That  any  man,  let  alone  the  head  of  the 
Manderville  Bequest,  should  allow  such  a 
triviality  as  a  wife  to  interfere  with  his 
life's  work  was  beyond  Ah  Fang's  under- 
standing. 

Such  things  are  not  done  in  China. 
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THE    CALL 


71/1  AY,  with  her  myriad  flutes  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

*"     Calls  with  sweet  haunting  echo  once  again ; 

Wakes  for  an  instant,  in  the  weariest  heart, 

Memories  of  youth,  flashes  of  joy  that  start. 

May,  with  her  dancing  sunlight,  opening  flowers, 

Breath  of  soft  wind  and  lightly-passing  showers, 

Old  as  the  world,  and  young  as  yesterday, 

In  her  resistless,  never-changing  way 

Calls  through  the  song  of  birds,  the  budding  trees : 

"Awake  from  sleep  to  life,  even  as  these! 

Come  to  the  sunlight!  n    May,  with  dulcet  voice, 

Calls  through  her  myriad  flutes :    "  Rejoice  !    Rejoice  I " 

EDITH   DART. 


VERNALAINE 

By  A.    M.    BURRAGE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  COLLER 


TT1WILIGHT  had  melted  into  darkness, 

I  or,  rather,  into  the  deep  blue  of  the 
perfect  Cornish  summer  night.  The 
stars  had  begun  their  nightly  procession 
across  the  sky  ;  a  row  of  yellow  lights  low 
down  along  the  shore  marked  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Lostormel ;  for  nearly  two  hours 
the  lighthouse  on  the  largest  of  the  islands 
had  been  stabbing  the  blue  gloom  with  wide 
quivering  shafts.  Carnaby  found  it  amusing 
to  begin  counting  the  moment  the  light 
died  out,  to  see  if  it  sprang  up  again  simul- 
taneously with  his  reaching  ten.  It  was  a 
nice  exercise  in  the  judgment  of  seconds. 

The  sea  was  as  calm  and  smooth  as  glass 
— so  calm  and  smooth  that  he  could  lean 
over  the  boat-side  and  see  the  stars  reflected 
in  the  water.  He  spent  much  time  over  that, 
like  an  amateur  seer  gazing  into  a  crystal. 
The  congers,  alleged  to  haunt  the  old  wreck 
marked  by  the  buoy  which  he  could  almost 
touch  with  his  hand,  refused  to  be  lured 
by  any  of  his  repulsive  assortment  of  baits. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  them  and  had 
given  himself  up  to  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

Carnaby's  boat  was  typical  of  himself. 
It  could  be  managed  by  one  man,  and 
Carnaby,  independent  rather  than  exclusive, 
preferred  to  live  his  own  life  unaided. 
Yachtsmen  in  the  approved  attire,  making 
a  brave  display  on  about  one-tenth  his 
income,  would  have  held  it  in  polite  derision. 
Carnaby,  when  he  was  not  in  Town,  dressed 
as  if  he  were  a  mechanic  out  of  work  rather 
than  as  the  possessor  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling. 

He  was  staying  in  Lostormel  for  the  time 
being,  and  he  had  paid  tribute  to  Caesar  by 
taking  rooms  at  the  Lostormel  Hotel,  which 
was  the  hotel,  and  looked  as  if  it  might 
have  strayed  thither  from  Margate,  and  be 
owned  by  a  syndicate.  He  would  have 
preferred  the  older,  humbler,  and  more 
picturesque  "  Frigate,"  but  had  found  it 
full  on  the  night  of  his  arrival. 

Carnaby  had  taken  down  the  sail  of  his 
little  boat,  and  the  mast  was  a  bare  pole 
pointing  to  heaven.     There  was  hardly  a 


breath  of  breeze,  and,  unless  the  wind 
freshened,  returning  to  Lostormel  promised 
to  be  a  long  and  arduous  business.  But  he 
was  quite  content.  A  night  out  there  under 
the  stars  attracted  rather  than  alarmed  him. 
And  while  he  sat  watching  the  water  and 
idly  counting  between  the  flashes  of  light, 
he  remembered  suddenly  that  he  had  never 
visited  the  islands. 

They  were  five  in  number,  and  they  were 
known  as  the  Lostormel  Isles.  The  nearest 
one  to  the  mainland  was  some  five  miles 
distance  from  it,  and  Carnaby  calculated 
that  he  was  about  half-way  between  the 
two.  They  were  all  quite  small — they  must 
have  looked  like  water-lilies  from  an  aero- 
plane— and  on  each  there  was  a  farm  and  a 
few  cottages,  and  sufficient  acres  to  pay  for 
the  tilling. 

Carnaby  had  been  warned  not  to  visit 
them  by  one  of  the  golfing  colonels  staying 
at  the  hotel.  "  Nothing  there  but  daffodils 
and  rabbits,"  the  warrior  had  said  con- 
temptuously, "  and  eleven  months  in  the 
year  no  daffodils."  But  the  colonel  had  no 
regard  for  any  place  which  did  not  provide 
an  eighteen-hole  course  and  a  fully-licensed 
club-house. 

The  breeze  freshened  suddenly.  He  heard 
it  first  a  long  way  off,  a  whisper  of  soft  air 
and  a  crooning  of  water.  Presently  it 
breathed  upon  him,  and  he  lifted  his  face  to 
let  it  ruffle  his  hair.  The  time  had  come 
to  go  if  he  were  going. 

As  he  ran  up  the  sail,  a  thought  struck 
him.  He  was  not  tired  ;  he  did  not  wartt  to 
go  to  bed,  and  he  did  not  want  to  sit  in 
the  hotel  smoke-room  and  read  the  guide- 
book. A  strange  restlessness  possessed  him — 
a  restlessness  in  which  there  was  nothing 
heavy  or  troubled.  It  was  as  if  that  part 
of  him  which  was  still  a  little  boy  were 
saying  to  the  grown-up  Carnaby:  "I  say, 
don't  let's  go  to  bed.  It's  such  a  topping 
night.     Let's  stay  out  here." 

Carnaby  smiled.  He  inclined  his  ear  not 
unkindly  to  the  little  boy  who  lies  dormant, 
thank  Heaven,  in  nearly  all  us  men.   It  was 
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like  a  return  of  the  old  spring  fever,  that 
vague  longing  for  adventure,  the  half 
belief  that  some  dear  old  dream-castle  might 
be  found  and  stormed,  such  things  as  a  man 
of  thirty-three  ought  properly  to  have  out- 
grown. But  on  a  night  such  as  this,  a  night 
of  quiet  and  peace  and  beauty,  all  manner  of 
foolish  little  ghosts  crept  out  of  the  limbo 
of  the  lost  years  and  smiled,  and  made  him 
smile  at  them  so  friendly-wise  that  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  put  them  back. 

These  ghosts  of  old  dreams  had  still  the 
power  to  make  him  believe  for  a  little  while 
that  somewhere  in  the  world  the  Golden 
Girl  was  still  waiting  to  be  discovered  by 
him.  He  saw  her  now  as  plainly  as  he  had 
seen  her  at  nineteen — she  had  not  altered — 
when  he  had  tried  to  find  some  semblance 
to  her  in  the  Kensington  maidens  who  came 
to  drink  tea  in  his  mother's  flat  in  Palace 
Mansions.  Such  a  strange  blending  she  had 
always  been — bless  her  ! — of  fire  and  dew. 
So  delightfully  pagan,  yet  so  modestly 
Christian,  such  mocking  laughter  on  her 
lips,  and  yet  so  resttul  a  shoulder  for  a  tired 
head ;  half  minx,  half  bread-and-butter 
miss,  and  wholly  lovable.  He  saw  her  face 
limned  out  by  the  stars,  and  further  than 
that  beyond  his  reach.  Her  breath  and  her 
soft  mocking  laughter  were  in  the  breeze. 
He  turned  the  bows  of  his  boat  towards 
the  islands. 

He  did  not  know  himself  what  he  expected 
to  find  there,  but  the  dreams  of  nineteen 
had  taken  hold  of  him  again,  and  he  wanted 
to  play  with  these  old  toys  taken  from  a 
dusty  cupboard.  They  would  not  stay  with 
him  at  the  hotel.  Over  on  one  of  the  islands 
he  would  find  a  beach  and  warm  sand,  and 
sleeping  dreams  would  grow  out  of  his 
waking  ones  without  his  knowing  when  the 
frontier  was  crossed. 

The  first  island  showed  him  an  inhos- 
pitable wall  of  rock,  rugged  and  steep — 
sheer  as  the  side  of  a  battleship.  He  knew 
that  somewhere  on  the  other  side  there 
must  be  some  cove  or  harbour,  but  he 
scudded  on  through  a  narrow  channel 
between  it  and  another  island,  as  the  little 
Revenge  sailed  between  the  tall  galleons. 

The  lighthouse  was  behind  him  now,  and 
a  little  swell  had  risen  which  tossed  him  as 
gently  as  a  child  being  swung  by  its  mother  ; 
and  suddenly  he  heard  a  seething  sound  as 
of  wind  among  reeds,  and  knew  that  it  was 
the  sound  of  ripples  breaking  upon  sand. 
Looming  up  before  him  was  another  of  the 
islands.  Like  the  other  two,  it  rose  high, 
but  he  saw  that  the  slope  was  gradual,  that 


a  shelving  beach,  streaked  with  little  lines 
of  foam,  ascended  to  meet  a  grassy  hill. 
There  the  sands  were  dark,  a  pepper-and- 
salt  mixture.  Instantly  he  was  reminded 
of  the  beach  in  Browning's  "  Meeting  at 
Night."  He  ran  the  boat  in.  "  And 
quenched  its  speed  i'  the  slushy  sand," 
he  quoted  to  himself,  as  he  felt  it  go 
aground. 

He  jumped  out,  ankle-deep  in  warm  surf, 
and  had  seized  the  boat  by  the  gunwale, 
when  a  patch  of  white  on  a  black  boulder 
of  rock  higher  up  the  beach  suddenly  moved. 
It  grew  taller,  straightened  itself,  and 
revealed  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  woman. 
She  came  slowly  down  the  beach  towards 
him. 

Carnaby's  first  thought  was  to  apologise, 
lest  he  had  startled  her,  in  a  tone  as  re- 
assuring as  he  could  command.  But  the  lady 
obviously  was  not  startled  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  stranger  on  that  lonely 
beach.  Her  little  rounded  face  was  smiling 
as  if  she  had  expected  him,  her  whole 
manner  suggested  easy  and  yet  dignified 
composure.  So  Carnaby,  finding  inspira- 
tion vital  in  him,  said  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  intrude.  I  assure 
you  I  had  no  idea  that  the  beach  was 
haunted." 

She  was  all  in  white,  and  wore  in  defiance 
of  fashion  a  long  dress  which  almost  brushed 
the  sand  at  her  feet.  Her  hair,  as  he  saw 
later,  was  the  colour  of  ripe  corn,  but  the 
night  had  lent  it  duskiness,  and  beneath 
its  shadow  her  face  looked  pearly  pale.  This 
gave  something  of  ghostliness  to  her  appear- 
ance, but  her  cheeks  were  plump  and  round, 
and,  as  her  smile  grew  broader — as  it 
instantly  did — it  detracted  still  more  from 
that  which  was  spectral  in  the  looks  of  her. 

"  Didn't  you?"  she  said.  "But  they 
ought  to  have  warned  you,  for  of  course 
you  are  a  stranger  here.  Don't  you  know 
what  happens  to  the  man  who  meets 
Morgan  le  Fay  %  " 

"  Yes,  he  has  to  take  her  out  to  supper, 
hasn't  he  ?  " 

She  looked  perplexed. 

"  Isn't  she,"  he  asked  innocently,  "  the 
lady  out  of  the  chorus  who's  just  been 
promoted  to  a  solo  ?  " 

The  girl  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Heavens  !  "  she  said. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  know  whom  you  mean," 
he  hastened  to  add.  "  Please,  I've  read  my 
Mallory.    Good  evening,  Miss  le  Fay." 

Whether  he  had  fallen  in  with  her  mood 
or  she  with  his,  they  had  met  somehow  on 
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level    ground.     Barriers  seemingly  insur- 
mountable may  be  swept  aside  by  a  joke. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  haven't  called  me 
Morgan,"  she  said.    "  I  detest  familiarity." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  offend 
you,"  he  said.    "  How's  Mr.  Merlin  ? " 

"  Lord  Merlin,"  she  corrected,  and  added 
airily  :  "  Oh,  busy  with  his  spells,  as  usual. 
But  how  did  you  find  your  way  here  ?  " 

"  The  wind  brought  me.  Please  will  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  island  1  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  Her  manner  became 
suddenly  impressive.  "  This  is  the  Island 
of  Vernalaine  " 

He  bowed  to  the  hill  behind  her. 

"  I  never  before  heard  of  it,  but  I  like 
its  name." 

"  If  you  had  heard  of  it,"  she  said,  "  you 
would  hardly  be  so  little  impressed.  What 
a  sad  thing  a  neglected  education  can  be  ! 
Well,  if  the  wind  blew  you  here,  you  are 
hardly  to  blame.  Not  many  find  their  way 
hither." 

He  laughed  gently. 

"  Is  the  soil  so  sacred,"  he  asked,  "  that 
one  may  not  sit  on  it  ?  " 

"  No,  you  are  one  of  the  favoured.  I  can 
offer  you  a  share  of  that  rock  higher  up  the 
beach.  It  makes  an  admirable  seat.  Or  you 
can  have  an  armchair  if  you  like — at  least, 
I  think  you  can." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  You  would  know,"  she  explained,  "  if 
you  were  a  little  less  of  an  ignoramus,  that 
you  can  have  anything  you  like  to  ask  for  in 
Vernalaine— so  long  as  it  is  good  to  ask  for." 

She  resumed  her  seat  on  the  rock,  and  he 
sat  on  the  soft  warm  sand  at  her  feet. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  I'll  have 
an  armchair,  thank  you.  I  may  be  an 
ignoramus,  but  I  have  a  sense  of  fitness.  I 
am  not  the  American  artist  who  drew  a 
poster  of  Cupid  presenting  Psyche  with  a 
packet  of  chewing-gum." 

She  laughed  again,  warm  human  laughter, 
and  Carnaby,  sitting  so  close  to  her  flowing 
skirts,  caught  himself  seriously  wondering 
if  a  sleeping  dream  had  grown  out  of  some 
sweet  impossible  fantasy  that  had  crept 
to  him  awake.  She  was  the  embodiment  of 
his  nineteen-years-old  imaginings,  warm  and 
living,  and  had  awaited  his  coming  by  night 
to  the  shores  of  some  magic  island. 

"  You  would  hardly  believe  it,"  he  said, 
"  but  there  are  people  who  refuse  to  believe 
in  what  they  call  the  Arthurian  legend.  My 
statement  that  I  have  met  you  will  be 
received  with  reservation." 

"  They  don't   believe  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 


with  a  lifting  of  the  brows.  "  What,  after 
Tennyson  and  Swinburne  ?  " 

"  For  a  spirit-lady,"  he  remarked,  "  you 
seem  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with 
modern  literature." 

"  Oh,"  she  answered,  "  we  get  all  the 
ghosts  of  books  that  have  been  destroyed. 
So  many  copies  of  Swinburne  were  confis- 
cated and  burnt  by  conscientious  Victorian 
parents  that  the  astral  plane  is  full  of  them." 

"  Go  on,"  he  begged.  "  This  is  a.  night 
for  poetry.    I  can  believe  anything." 

"  A  night  for  poetry  !  Let's  see  who  can 
invent  a  verse  first.  When  I  say  '  Go  !  ' — 
go  !  " 

Both  were  silent  a  moment.  Then  she 
began  : 

"  Old  Mother  Hubbard, 
She  lived  in  a  shoe  ; 
She  had  so  mau}7  children 
She  couldn't  give  her  poor  dog  a  bone. 

I've  won  !  " 

"  Rotte — I  mean,  I've  heard  something 
like  it  before.    Besides,  the  rhyming " 

"  Does  all  poetry  rhyme  ?  " 

"  And  the  scansion " 

"  So  many  people  have  burnt  copies  of 
Walt  Whitman  that  I  know  him  almost 
by  heart.  He  doesn't  scan.  Besides,  you 
haven't  even  thought  of  one  lirg  yet." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  your  hair  and  your 
eyes,"  he  said.     "  No  one  less  than  a  true 

poet  dare Besides,  I'm  so  deliciously 

sleepy." 

"  Do  you  mean  bored  ?  " 

"  No,  peaceful-happy.  The  same  sort  of 
tiredness  that  I  used  to  have  as  a  child. 
I've  known  you  ever  since  then.  As  a  boy 
I've  stormed  the  Gates  of  Sleep  to  meet  you. 
Don't  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  in  a  carefully  con- 
sidering tone,  "  you  must  have  been  rather 
a  nice  boy." 

"  I  was.  Known  to  my  intimates  as 
Little  Sunshine.  I'd  almost  given  up  hope 
of  meeting  you,  you  know.  Now — now — 
well,  I  shall  always  be  coming  to  Verna- 
laine." 

"  You  can't  come  back,"  she  said  gently. 
"  Nobody  ever  does." 

"You  don't  know  me,"  he  murmured. 
"  If  I  thought  that,  do  you  think  I  should 
ever  go  1  " 

"  You  must  not  try  to  come  back.  This — 
this  can  only  happen  once." 

He  affected  not  to  hear  her,  so  anxious 
was  he  lest  the  least  shadow  should  spoil 
the  perfect  hour. 

"  Did  you  say  that  a  man  might  have 


"She  came  slowly  down  the  beach  towards  him." 

anything  for  the  asking  in  Vernalaine  ?  "  voice  within  him  had  already  told  him  that 

he  asked.  he  need  not  be  afraid.     She  bent  puzzled 

"  Have  you  begun  to  hanker  for  the  arm-  brows  above  him. 

chair  ?  "  "  A  kiss  ?   But  is  that  good  to  ask  for  ?  " 

"  No.    But  I  want — a  kiss."  "  Poets  have  praised  it,"  he  said  humbly. 

Hp  had  dared  greatly,  but  a  still  small  "  And  scientists *' 


^:,  4?:4* 


On 


"{I  beg  your  pardon  if  1  intrude.     I  assure  you  1  had  no  idea  that  the  beach  uas  haunted.'" 


"  Oil,  my  child  !     To  talk  of  scientists  !  eyes  her  hair  brushed  his  face  with  the 

i  such  a  ni<*Iit !  "  touch  of  a  moth's  wings.    Warm  and  soft, 

She  laughed  softly.  her  lips  rested  on  his  cheek  for  a  moment. 

"  I  was  wron<*.    Forgive  me."  Twice   they   touched   him,    and   then   the 

Ci  There  are  amends,"  he  said.  moment  was  past. 

»Shc  bent  over  him,  and  as  he  closed  his  <k  '  La    Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  hath  me 
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in  thrall,'  "  he  murmured  without  opening 
his  eyes.  He  did  not  open  them  again  until 
the  sun  was  high  up  over  the  sea. 

Carnaby  woke  to  find  himself  alone. 
There  was  his  boat,  high  and  dry  on  the 
sands,  there  was  the  rock  beside  him  on 

which  she :  But  had  there  been  any  She  ? 

How  much  of  her  had  been  a  dream  and 
how  much  reality  ?  He  blinked,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  looked  about  him  in  bewilderment. 

Obviously  he  had  not  dreamed  all  the 
events  of  the  previous  night.  He  had  sailed 
to  the  island— that  was  certain,  since  he 
and  his  boat  were  still  there.  There  also 
was  the  rock.  Yes,  that  was  all  right,  But 
the  girl  ?  Like  poor  men  who  have  suddenly 
attained  to  great  fortunes,  he  hardly  dared 
believe. 

What  an  idiot  he  had  been,  he  told  him- 
self, to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  sleep,that 
sweet  seductive  drowsiness  which  had  come 
upon  him  in  the  middle  of  that  waking 
dream  of  his  !  And  yet  had  he  ?  If  she  were 
really  a  dream,  he  had  spared  himself  the 
pain  of  seeing  her  melt  into  thin  air.  And 
now — perhaps  he  would  never  know. 

But  when  he  had  stood  up  and  flung  off 
the  last  shackles  of  sleep,  he  was  ready  to 
laugh  at  himself.  Of  course  he  would  know  ! 
If  she  lived  anywhere  on  any  of  the  five 
continents,  he  would  find  her,  and  he  had  but 
to  search  one  little  toy  island  of  a  few  acres. 

He  undressed  behind  a  boulder  and  ran 
down  into  the  sea,  taking  a  header  through 
the  first  wave,  and,  half  an  hour  later, 
climbed  the  hill  that  rose  from  the  beach. 
His  head  was  clearer  now,  but  he  was  still 
puzzled.  The  evidence  of  his  senses  as  it 
was  passed  on  to  him  by  his  memory  assured 
him  that  he  had  really  met  the  girl.  Reason, 
that  stern  old  magistrate,  however,  scouted 
it.  "  This  man  is  highly  imaginative,"  said 
Reason,  J. P.  "  And  that  rubbish  about 
Old  Mother  Hubbard — just  the  sort  of  stuff 
a  man  would  dream." 

A  cock  crowing  lustily  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  informed  him  by  deduction  that 
the  island  was  inhabited  by  human  beings. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  came  upon  a  farm 
half  hidden  in  a  hollow.  A  woman  crossing 
the  yard  as  he  approached  half  turned  to 
stare  at  him.  He  hastened  to  the  old  worm- 
eaten  gate  and  hailed  her.  She  turned  and 
came  towards  him. 

"  My  boat  brought  me  here  last  night," 
he  said,  laughing  apologetically.  "  I  hope 
I  haven't  been  trespassing." 

She  smiled  and  addressed  him  in  broad 
Cornish. 


"  No,  sir,  you'm  kindly  welcome.  All 
folks  be  welcome  to  land  on  St.  Kevvy." 

"  Is  that  the  name  of  this  island,  then  ?  " 

"  Iss,  sir.  You'm  from  over  to  Los- 
tormel  ?  " 

"  I  thought  this  island  was  called  Verna- 
laine." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  laughed  in  the 
manner  of  one  hearing  an  oft-repeated  joke. 

"  Isn't  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  St.  Kevvy  'tis,  for  sure." 

"  Oh,  well,  I'm  wrong,  then.  I  hope  I 
didn't  frighten  the  lady  in  white  I  saw  on 
the  beach  as  I  came  in.  Can  you  tell  me 
who  she  is  ?  " 

The  woman  shook  her  head,  and  her 
expression  suddenly  became  blank. 

"  There'm  no  ladies  here,  sir.  Only  us 
folk  over  to  the  farm." 

"  But  there  must  be,"  he  persisted, 
although  his  heart  sank.    "  I  saw  her." 

"  Likely  you  saw  a  ghost,  then,  sir. 
There'm  ghosts  here,  they  do  say.  Maybe 
she  come  to  make  my  youngest  better. 
Terrible  feverish  she  were  all  last  night,  and 
me  up  with  her,  and  not  a  wink  o'  sleep, 
but  better  now,  I  thank  Heaven." 

There  was  nothing  for  Carnaby  to  do  but 
to  return  to  his  boat  and  set  sail  for  Los- 
tormel.  This  he  did,  carrying  away  with 
him  the  memory  of  a  girl  in  white  and 
of  a  mutilated  nursery  rhyme. 

*  *  sjs  5JS  * 

Shortly  before  one  o'clock  the  smoke- 
room  at  the  Lostormel  Hotel  began  to  fill 
with  elderly  men  in  tweeds,  ruddy  after  a 
morning's  golf,  who  proceeded  to  drink 
innumerable  aperitifs,  chaff  the  young 
woman  who  waited  on  them  in  the 
approved  fashion  of  Senility  playing 
at  Youth,  and  fight  over  again  their 
battles  on  the  green.  The  conversation 
of  hunting  men  and  golfers — particularly 
of  golfers — nearly  always  reduced  Carnaby 
to  a  state  bordering  on  tears,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  did  not  hear  them.  ^  He  sat 
among  them  with  an  untasted  sherry  and 
bitters  at  his  elbow,  wondering,  thinking. 
Even  Major  Lovelock's  triumphant  story — 
a  recitative  effort  which  bordered  upon  the 
epic — of  how  he  had  done  the  eleventh  hole 
in  only  four  more  than  bogey  failed  to  pierce 
the  cloud  in  which  he  was  enveloped.  Then 
Colonel  Ninnian — he  who  had  warned  him 
that  the  islands  were  not  worth  visiting — 
sat  down  beside  him  and  asked  him  for  a 
match.  Carnaby  heard  his  request  when  he 
had  repeated  it  four  times,  and  began  to 
fumble  in  his  pockets. 
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Colonel  Ninnian  gravely  suspected 
Carnaby  of  being  a  poet.  He  took  no 
particular  interest  in  such  people,  but  he 
had  an  insatiable  curiosity  concerning — 
which  he  called  "  taking  an  interest  in  " 
— the  affairs  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was 
never  rude  enough  to  ask  direct  questions, 
but  he  dropped  hints  whenever  he  saw  a 
chance.  He  had  already  told  Carnaby  that 
he  knew  a  man  whose  nephew  had  nearly 
won  the  Newdigate,  without  extracting 
any  coy  confession. 

iC  Well,"  he  said  genially,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  Lostormel  ?  " 

This  was  a  chance  to  be  lyrical  which 
Carnaby  let  slip.  He  said  that  he  supposed 
it  was  all  right. 

"  Interestin'  people,  the  Cornish,"  con- 
tinued the  Colonel.  "  Extraordinary  super- 
stitions .  .  .  folk-lore  .  .  .  very  interestin'." 

Folk-lore  he  knew  was  a  bait  at  which 
any  poet  must  bite. 

"  Urn  !  "  grunted  Carnaby,  feeling  rather 
like  a  tortoise  which  is  being  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  hibernating. 

"  I  like  the  saying  they've  got  down  here 
about  Vernalaine,"  persisted  the  Colonel. 

"  Eh  ?  "  Carnaby  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 
There  was  a  little  crash  and  a  tinkle  of 
broken  glass.  The  Colonel  glanced  down  at 
the  wreck  of  a  sherry  and  bitters  and  up 
again. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said.  "  Have  another 
one."  Privately  he  reflected  :  "  That's 
fetched  him." 

"  What  do  they  say  about  Vernalaine  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  pretend  it's  one  of  the  islands 
over  yonder  where  you  can  have  anything 
you  like.  Sort  of  dreams-come-true  plac\ 
If  a  purchaser  wants  too  much  for  his 
money,  he's  told  to  go  to  Vernalaine.  Of 
course  there  isn't  any  such  island." 

Carnaby  stared  at  him  like  a  man  but 
half  awakened  from  a  trance. 

"  Eh  1  No,  of  course  there  isn't.  Now, 
that's  just  exactly  what  I've  been  thinking." 

The  "  boots  "  came  in  with  a  telegram 
on  a  salver.  He  handed  it  to  Carnaby,  who 
broke  open  the  envelope,  uttered  a  word 
of  apology,  and  read  the  message. 

"  Aunt  Hilda  dying  again,"  the  telegram 
read.  "  Better  come  up  for  a  couple  of  clays. 
—George." 

There  was  just  time  to  catch  the  after- 
noon train.  He  jumped  up  at  once  and 
hurried  away.  Colonel  Ninnian  bent  puzzled 
brows  as  he  watched  him  go. 

"  Nice  chap,"  he  remarked  to  a  crony, 
"  but  a  bit — ~" 


He  tried  to  think  of  a  word  that  was 
slangy  without  being  vulgar,  but,  failing 
to  think  of  one,  he  gave  a  meaning  glance 
instead. 


The  wire  came  from  George  Carnaby, 
brother  to  the  man  who  had  visited  a  non- 
existing  island  ;  and  lest  George  be  thought 
heartless  by  the  tone  of  his  wire,  it  must  be 
stated  at  once  that  their  Aunt  Hilda  had 
frequently  announced  herself  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death.  Like  Lady  MacDuff,  she 
"  died  every  day  she  lived."  Whenever 
Aunt  Hilda  wished  to  see  a  few  absent 
relatives  she  sent  out  a  S.O.S.  call  and  had 
another  death-bed  scene.  George,  who  was 
a  Wimpole  Street  doctor,  found  it  politic 
to  aid  and  abet  her,  but  announced  behind 
her  back  that  the  old  lady  would  be  the 
last  of  the  family  to  go  underground. 

Still,  the  shepherd  boy  who  called  "Wolf !  " 
was  serious  on  one  occasion,  and  Carnaby, 
although  he  was  scarcely  anxious,  and  un- 
willing to  leave  Lostormel,  obeyed  the  call. 
He  arrived  in  Town  late  that  night,  and 
presented  himself  at  his  aunt's  house  at 
eleven  o'clock  next  morning.  The  old  lady 
welcomed  him  in  her  bedroom,  told  him  he 
had  just  missed  George,  and  added  without 
a  blush  that  she  had  suddenly  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better,  and  might  be  spared  a 
little  longer.  She  kept  him  talking  for  an 
hour,  and  then  he  took  a  taxi  round 
to  Wimpole  Street  to  see  his  brother,  the 
doctor. 

George  Carnaby  had  attained  reputation 
and  wealth  at  an  early  age  principally  by 
recommending  old  ladies  to  go  to  their 
favourite  watering- places.  As  a  student  of 
psychology,  he  knew  that  they  liked  to 
enjoy  themselves  under  doctor's  orders. 
Having  packed  the  wife  of  a  City  alderman 
off  to  Scarborough,  he  received  his  brother. 

"  Hullo,  Jim  !  Been  round  to  see  the  old 
lady  %  " 

"  I  have.  Apparently  you've  wrought 
another  miraculous  cure." 

George  winked  vulgarly. 

"  Sorry  to  drag  you  up  here,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  had  to  do  my  best  to  keep  the  old 
lady's  shekels  out  of  the  Cats'  Home,  where 
they  will  inevitably  go  if  we  don't  all  flock 
round  every  time  she  dies." 

"  Perhaps  it's  as  well  I  came.  I  want  to 
see  you.  Look  here,  George,  have  a  good 
look  at  me  and  tell  me  if  you  think  I'm 
subject  to  delusions." 

The  other  laughed. 
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"  Not  rats,  I  hope,"  he  said.  "  No,  man, 
you  look  as  fit  as  a  fiddle.  What's  wrong 
with  you  ?  "  ,  >  . 

c<  I  don't  know.  The  night  before  last  I 
went  over  to  one  of  those  islands  opposite 
to  Lostormel " 

George  brightened  visibly. 

"Oh,  do  you  know  them  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Do  you  know  Kelshaw,  the  old  buffer  who 
owns  them  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Then  you  ought.  I  can  give  you  a  letter. 
Rum  old  chap  to  bury  himself  there. 
Got  a  daughter,  too — jolly  nice  girl." 

"  What's  she  like  ?    Do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"Yes.  The  old  curmudgeon  brings  her 
up  to  Town  for  about  one  week  every  year. 
About  all  she  ever  sees  of  life,  poor  kid. 
Tall  fair  girl,  yellow  hair,  just  about  your 
mark." 

Jim  Carnaby  stared  at  his  brother  and 
gasped.  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  him  a 
little  of  what  had  happened  that  night  and 
the  morning  after — only  a  little,  because  all 
brothers  have  a  distorted  sense  of  humour, 
and  laugh  in  the  wrong  place.  George 
Carnaby  did  laugh.    He  almost  wept. 

"  You  can  depend  upon  it,"  he  said, 
u  that  that  was  Beryl  Kelshaw.  No,  my 
boy,  you're  not  suffering  from  that  kind  of 
delusion." 

'"  But  where  did  she  come  from,  and 
where  did  she  go  1  " 

"  She  and  her  father  live  in  the  island 
next  to  the  lighthouse.  She  came  over  in  a 
boat,  same  as  you,  and  left  it  on  the  other 
side  near  the  farm  you  spoke  of.", 

"  But  why  should  she  tell  me  that  the 
island  was  Vernalaine,  and " 

"  My  dear  boy,  she  wanted  to  show  you 
that  you  mustn't  come  looking  there  for  any 
more  adventures.  She  never  sees  anybody, 
and  you  were  somebody  for  her  to  play 
with  for  an  evening.  But  she  didn't  want 
you  to  think  cheaply  of  her." 

"  But  the  woman  at  the  farm  said " 

"  Of  course  she  did.  Those  people  love 
the  Kelshaws,  and  would  say  anything  they 
were  told  to  say.  I've  got  it.  The  woman's 
kiddie  was  ill.  There's  no  doctor  there,  so 
Beryl  Kelshaw  came  over  to  see  what  she 
could  do.  Afterwards  she  came  down  to 
the  beach  and  saw  your  boat  coming  in. 
After  you'd  fallen  into  what  she  naturally 
took  to  be  a  debauched  slumber,  she  ran 
back  to  the  farm,  told  the  woman  to  say 
nothing,  got  into  her  boat,  and  so  home  and 
to  bed." 

Carnaby  uttered  a  little  gasp. 


"If   I    were   sure   it   was   she "    he 

exclaimed. 

"  Of  course  it  was.  I  say,  I'm  going  down 
to  Richmond  this  afternoon  to  see  the 
Dowsons.  They're  great  friends  of  the 
Kelshaws.  -  You'd  better  come  along,  too. 
They'll  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
the  Kelshaws." 

Jim  Carnaby  grinned. 

"  I've  often  wondered  why  brothers  were 
invented,"  he  said,  "  but  it  seems  they  have 
their  uses.  I  only  hope  you  won't  tell  these 
Dowson  people  all  I've  been  telling  you,  in 
your  usual  fatuous  way." 

"  Discretion  shall  be  our  watchword," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  thought  it  might 
interest  you  to  come  along,  as  they  know 
the  Kelshaws  so  well.  Beryl  Kelshaw  is 
Aunt  Beryl  to  the  Dowson  kids." 

Jim  Carnaby  nodded,  and  made  his  last 
stand  to  save  his  face  with  his  brother.    . 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  I  only  hope 
you're  not  getting  wrong  impressions  into 
your  fat  old  head.  I  only  want  to  make 
sure  that  I  haven't  been  suffering  from  an 
— er — hallucination. ' ' 

To  which  statement  George  Carnaby 
replied  by  winking.  On  occasions  he  was 
disgustingly  vulgar. 


So  it  happened  that  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  two  brothers  presented  them- 
selves at  the  Dowsons'  house  <at  Richmond, 
and  were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room. 
What  Jim  Carnaby  hoped  to  learn  from  the 
Dowsons  he  could  hardly  have  said,  but  he 
.  wanted  desperately  to  make  himself  believe 
that  the  girl  on  the  beach  was  flesh  and 
blood  and  not  some  creature  of  his  fancy. 
Once  he  could  be  sure  of  that,  he  had  his 
chance.  The  proverbial  cat  in  Hades, 
pursued  by  the  asbestos  dog,  stands  a  bettei 
chance  of  success  than  the  man  in  love  with 
a  girl  who  does  not  exist. 

Mrs.  Dowson  was  not  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  they  entered,  but  Connie 
Dowson,  aged  six,  lay  coiled  up  in  a  great 
chair,  and  jumped  down  to  greet  and  kiss 
the  doctor  and  be  introduced  to  his  brother. 
George  took  her  upon  his  knee  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tease  her. 

"  Now,  Connie,"  he  said,  "  you've  got 
to  tell  me  a  story,  for  a  change." 

"  Don't  know  one,"  she  said,  wriggling 
and  smiling. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  What  about  those 
three  brown  bears  ?  " 

"  I  forget  that  one." 
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"  Well,  tell  me  a  piece  of  poetry,  then.*' 

There  were  more  giggles  and  wriggles 
before  the  little  lady  announced  that  she 
did  not  know  any. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  What  was  that  piece 
you  told  me  when  I  was  here  last  ?  Come 
on  !    Old  Mother " 

Connie  Dowson  gurgled,  looked  coyly  in 
the  direction  of  Jim  Carnaby,  the  stranger 
to  her,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  suddenly 
rattled  off  the  following  : 

"  Ole  Mother  Rubbard,  s'e  lived  in  a  s'oe, 
s'e  had  so  many  children,  couldn'  giver- 
poordog  a  bone." 

The  effect  which  this  rigmarole  had  upon 
Jim  Carnaby  seemed  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  merits.  He  sprang  up  and  towered 
above  the  child,  glaring  awfully. 

"  Who  taught  you  that  ?  "  he  cried. 

Miss  Dowson  instantly  dissolved  into 
tears  and  hid  her  face  against  the  doctor's 
shoulder. 


"  Who  taught  you  that  ?  "  Jim  Carnaby 
repeated  in  a  lower  key.  He  was  shaking 
now  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Here,  steady  on,  old  son  !  "  his  brother 
interposed.  "  Here,  I'll  ask  her  nicely. 
Who  taught  you  that,  Connie,  old  girl  ? 
Don't  cry,  dear !  The  big  nasty  man 
shan't  eat  you.  Who  taught  you  that, 
dear  ?  " 

"  A-a-auntie  B-b-beryl." 

Jim  Carnaby  uttered  an  exclamation  and 
looked  wildly  up  at  the  clock. 

"  My  aunt's  garden  !  "  he  ejaculated.  "  I 
can  just  do  it !  "  And  without  more  ado 
he  bolted  from  the  house. 

%  ^s  :J:  :Jj  :Jc 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  he  was  at 
the  booking-office  at  Paddington,  with  five 
minutes  to  spare  before  his  train  went.  The 
clerk  noticed  that  his  hand  shook  as  it 
fumbled  for  money. 

"  First  single,  Lostormel,  please,"  he  said. 


DORIS. 


^JHINE  forth,  O  Spring,  with  flower  of  endless  leaf, 
^      And  daffodil  and  endlessness  of  light, 
And  burst  of  seed  and  promise  of  the  sheaf, 
And  radiant  day  and  night. 


And  set,  O  Spring,  your  blithest  airs  afloat 

In  meadows  where  the  sun  is  bold  and  strong; 

Your  woodland  paths  be  all  a  nesting«note, 
Your  highways  all  a  song. 

Bring  forth,  O  Spring,  your  finest,  but  beware  f 
There's  one  more  fine  than  all  your  treasures  be; 

Nor  one  new  bloom  so  rare  as  she  is  rare, 
So  very  rare  is  she ! 

ERIC  CH1LMAN. 
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THE  strange  and  tragic  disappearance 
of  Eugene  Lastaire  created  quite  a 
sensation  even  outside  musical  circles. 
It  was  too  big  a  thing  for  the  newspapers  to 
miss,  and  accordingly  they  made  the  most 
of  it.  From  such  meagre  information  as  the 
Press  could  gather,  Lastaire  had  left  London 
for  a  remote  village  in  Devonshire  after  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  interview  with  Dennie 
Morthoe  at  the  National  Opera  House. 
Everybody  knew  Morthoe  was  the  lessee 
of  that  famous  building,  and  one  of  the 
leading  impresarios  in  Europe.  A  rich  man 
himself  and  a  musician  of  undoubted  power 
and  genius,  Morthoe's  great  ambition  was 
to  form  a  school  of  opera  of  his  own,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  had  sunk  a  vast  fortune 
in  the  National  Opera  House,  where  he  had 
gathered  around  hini  a  collection  of  the  most 
famous  singers  and  musicians  in  the  world. 
And  not  the  least  amongst  these  was 
Eugene  Lastaire. 

He  had  come  to  Morthoe  a  few  months 
before,  without  reputation  and  without  intro- 
duction, from  one  of  the  big  schools  of  music 
on  the  Continent.  What  his  nationality 
was,  Morthoe  had  never  gathered,  for  on 
that  point  Lastaire  was  both  shy  and 
secretive.  That  there  was  native  blood  in 
his  veins  Morthoe  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  All  he  could  gather  was  that  this 
protege  of  his  had  drifted  westward  from 
somewhere  on  the  American  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and 
that  he  had  picked  up  a  certain  amount  of 
education  where  he  could  find  it.  He  was 
very  dark — so  dark,  indeed,  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  negro  blood  in  his  veins  was  apparent 
to  most  people,  which  might  have  accounted 
for  his  sensitive  nature.  But  this  mattered 
little  or  nothing  to  a  broad-minded  and 
cosmopolitan  musician  and  sportsman  like 
Morthoe.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
Lastaire  was  a  great  musical  genius,  with  an 
almost  boundless  future  before  him.  Like 
most  pioneers,  he  had  had  to  struggle  hard ; 
but  Morthoe  saw  to  it  from  the  first  that  he 
had  his  chance,  so  that  within  a  few  months 


the*  discerning  critics  began  to  point  Lastaire 
out  as  the  coming  man.  And,  indeed,  one 
or  two  of  his  compositions  had  already 
carried  him  a  long  way. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  came  to 
Morthoe  with  a  first  complete  act  of  a  new 
opera  which  aroused  Morthoe  to  a  high  pitch 
of  enthusiasm.  The  wonderful  colour  and 
melody  of  the  work  appealed  strongly  to  him, 
for  here  was  not  only  a  great  musical 
attainment,  but  a  breadth  and  originality 
that  promised  fine  things  in  the  future. 

Morthoe  had  literally  jurnped  at  it.  If 
the  opera  finished  as  it  had  begun,  then 
without  doubt  the  new  work  would  see  the 
light  at  the  National  Opera  House.  Lastaire 
was  advised  to  go  away  and  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  completion  of  his  master- 
piece. 

With  this  commission  in  his  pocket,  he 
went  down  to  the  north  coast  of  Devon, 
where  he  worked  on  the  opera  day  and  night, 
writing  and  publishing  musical  trifles  in  the 
meantime  as  a  kind  of  relaxation.  And  it 
was  one  of  these  slight  melodies  of  his  that 
led  up  to  the  tragedy. 

It  was  only  a  little  trifle  in  the  way  of  a 
folk  song,  a  weird,  haunting,  curious  bit  of 
work,  full  of  original  touches  and  alive  with 
the  fire  of  genius.  It  had  been  published  by 
a  West  End  firm,  and  immediately  jumped 
into  popularity.  A  few  days  later  a  letter 
from  Sir  John  Follett,  the  well-known 
English  composer,  had  appeared  in  The 
Times,  in  which  letter  Follett  deliberately 
accused  Lastaire  of  stealing  one  of  his  own 
original  melodies.  Sir  John's  work  had  not 
yet  been  published,  but  he  was  able  to  prove 
on  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was 
the  composer  of  the  work  that  Lastaire  had 
published.  And  naturally  a  man  so  pro- 
minent before  the  public  and  of  such  high 
standing  was  believed  in  preference  to  the 
passionate  protest  made  by  Lastaire  that 
his  melody  had  been  inspired  by  some  rude 
folk  song  that  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  in 
the  huts  of  the  aborigines  on  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  ;  but  as  he  had  no  evidence  to  prove 
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this,  and  as  ho  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
great  English  composer,  he  suffered.  Works 
of  his  were  sent  back  by  publishers,  and  it 
looked  as  if  Lastaire  \s  star  was  setting 
almost  before  it  had  begun  to  rise. 

That  a  man  of  Last  aire's  temperament 
should  take  the  thing  greatly  to  heart  was 
only  natural.  Seeing  himself  baffled  and 
defeated,  not  to  say  disgraced,  and  knowing 
that  what  he  said  was  true,  he  had  turned 
his  back  on  London  and  gone  into  Devon- 
shire. He  had  refused  to  see  Morthoe,  who 
still  believed  in  him,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
everything,  was  quite  prepared  to  carry  out 
his  promise  so  far  as  the  opera  was  con- 
cerned. 

A  day  or  two  later  Lastaire  disappeared. 
He  had  gone  for  a  lonely  walk  along  the  cliffs 
on  a  stormy  afternoon,  and  he  had  never 
returned.  His  stick  and  hat  were  found, 
but  though  the  days  went  on,  no  single 
trace  of  the  missing  musician  had  been 
discovered.  Morthoe  went  down  there 
himself  to  investigate,  but,  however, 
without  result.  And  so  a  month  passed, 
and  Lastaire  was  beginning  to  be  forgotten. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened. 

One  morning  Sir  John  Follett  burst  into 
Morthoe 's  office  at  the  National  Opera 
House  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  His 
kindly,  rosy  face  showed  signs  of  every 
concern,  the  eyes  behind  the  gold-rimmed 
spectacles  were  full  of  remorse.  He  flung 
himself  into  a  chair  opposite  Morthoe. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  Morthoe 
asked. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,"  Follett  said,  "  I 
hardly  know  how  to  tell  you.  I  have  behaved 
like  a  scoundrel,  an  absolute  scoundrel  ! 
How  on  earth  I  came  to  forget  it,  I  don't 
know.  Look  here,  Morthoe,  I  feel  like  a 
thief  !  I  am  a  thief  !  I  have  stolen  a  man's 
reputation  !  " 

"  Ah,  you  are  talking  of  Lastaire  !  " 
Morthoe  cried. 

"  I  am.  Now,  you  know  what  I  told  you. 
You  know  what  I  wrote  to  The  Times. 
When  I  sent  off  that  letter,  I  honestly 
believed  every  word  of  it.  It  wasn't  true, 
Morthoe,  it  wasn't  true  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
that  poor  young  man's  blood  on  my  soul  ! 
I  murdered  him  !  " 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  Morthoe  said 
soothingly. 

"  What  is  there  to  tell  ?  You  know  as 
much  about  it  as  I  do.  I  thought  that 
Lastaire  had  managed  to  get  sight  of  that 
melody  of  mine  one  day  he  called  at  the 
School  of  Music.     He  could  have  done  so 


easily  enough.  And  you  know  I  proved  that 
my  melody  was  written  before  he  thought 
of  his.  And  now  I  am  not  so  sure.  Not 
so  sure  !  I  know  that  I  have  done  him  an 
injustice.  My  dear  fellow,  my  melody 
wasn't  original." 

"  What  on  earth "  Morthoe  began. 

"  Well,  it  was  like  this.  Late  last  night  I 
was  looking  over  a  pile  of  yellow  manuscript 
that  I  bought  years  ago  in  Scotland.  It's 
quaint  stuff,  and  must  have  been  written  I 
don't  know  how  many  centuries  ago — folk 
melodies  from  the  Hebrides,  melodies  that 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  music,  melodies 
played  on  a  sinew  stretched  on  a  bone — 
and  quite  unconsciously  I  must  have 
adapted  the  disputed  song  from  those 
manuscripts.  You  know  how  things  go 
round  and  round  in  your  mind  till  you 
begin  to  think  they  are  your  own — sort  of 
unconscious  plagiarism.  Poets  and  novelists 
have  done  it,  and  why  not  musicians  ?  I 
have  compared  my  music  with  the  source 
from  which  I  obtained  it,  and  the  similarity 
is  remarkable." 

"  That's  very  strange,"  Morthoe  said. 
"  And  yet  I  don't  know.  Music,  like  lan- 
guage, must  have  come  from  somewhere. 
Some  genius  invented  it  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  it  must  have  spread  from  continent  to 
continent,  very  likely  in  the  glacial  period, 
before  the  great  oceans  Avere  formed.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  folk  music 
of  the  world  had  come  from  a  common 
stock." 

"  Ah,  that's  the  point."  Follett  said 
eagerly.  "  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  I 
learnt  my  music  in  London.  I  wonder  how 
much  of  my  work  has  been  inspired  by  this 
old  folk  stuff,  if  I  only  knew  it  ?  And  all 
the  time  I  have  been  priding  myself  that 
it  is  my  own  !  I  have  done  Lastaire  an 
injustice.  I  don't  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
he  was  telling  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
melody  of  his  had  been  adapted  from  an 
air  played  on  a  torn  -  torn  or  suchlike 
instrument  in  some  native  village  away 
yonder  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  here 
am  I,  past  the  meridian  of  life,  cruel  enough 
to  kill  a  genius !  That's  what  it  comes  to, 
Morthoe.  I  murdered  that  wonderful  genius 
of  yours.  I  am  a  thief,  a  charlatan  living 
upon  my  musical  memory  !  I  can't  tell 
you  how  distressed  I  am.  What  can  I  do  ? 
I  can  only  write  a  letter  to  The  Times, 
deploring  my  mistake,  and  do  my  best  to 
give  the  dead  man  back  his  reputation. 
He  was  a  genius,  Morthoe." 

"  He  was  indeed,"  Morthoe  sighed,  "  and 


"  Whon  ho  came 
down  fiiXMin,  ho  wa< 
stni£?«?lin  ix  and 
fiirhtintf  f«»r  hi<  life 
in  a  hoAvlinjr  wa^tc 
of  water."' 


if  things  had  gone  all  right,  he  would  have 
stood  before  the  world  as  the  composer 
of  the  most  magnificent  opera  we  have  had 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  I  say  that 
because  I  know,  because  I  have  the  first 
act  in  my  safe  yonder.  I  have  never  shown 
it  to  a  single  soul,  and  I  don't  suppose  I 
ever  shall  now — unless,  perhaps,  I  play  it 
as  a  fragment — because  I  should  never  be 
vandal  enough  to  give  anybody  the  com- 
mission to  complete  it.  I  was  going  to  take 
that  opera  round  the  world.  It  was  going 
to  be  the  great  new  work  with  which  I  was 
proud  to  identify  myself.  The  tour  is  all 
complete.  We  are  going  to  Paris  and 
Stockholm  and  Milan,  thence  to  America 
and   Australia,    and   come   back   to   Long 


Beach  and  those  famous  winter  resorts 
along  the  coast  of  Florida.  We  shall  start 
in  about  six  months'  time,  and  probably 
be  away  for  three  years.  It's  the  biggest 
world's  tour  undertaken  by  an  operatic 
company.  And,  after  what  you  have  told 
me,  I  would  give  half  what  I  possess  to 
know  that  Eugene  Lastaire  was  going  with 
us.  He  was  to  have  superintended  the 
production  of  his  own  opera  and,  of  course, 
conduct  it.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  had 
engaged  him  for  first  violin  in  the  orchestra. 
This  is  a.  shocking  business,  Follett." 
<    "It   is   indeed,"    Follett    groaned.      "  I 


s      am  entirely  in  your 
/i  '      hands,  Morthoe. 

I'll  do  anything  yon 
like." 
"  Yes,  but  what  can  you  do  ?  "  Morthoe 
asked.  "  You  can  only  write  what  you  have 
told  me  to  The  Times,  and  do  the  best  you 
can  to  rehabilitate  the  poor  chap's  memory." 
And  so  ib  came  about  that  the  musical 
papers  and  others  were  rilled  for  some  days 
with  the  strange  story  that  Sir  John  Follett 
had  to  tell.  Reams  were  written  on  old 
folk  songs,  and  one  of  the  daily  papers  went 
so  far  as  to  print  the  facsimile  of  Follett 's 
song  and  the  crabbed  inspiration  from  which 
it  was  derived.  Undoubtedly  a  great  re- 
action had  begun  in  Lastaire's  favour,  and 
his  memory  was  held  to  have  been  cleansed 


enough,  in 


of  all  suspicion  and  dishonour. 
But  unfortunately  all  this 
could  not  bring  the  dead  man 
back  to  life  again.  Naturally 
a  few  days  the  incident  was 
forgotten,  except  by  Morthoe  and  one  or 
two  friends  who  had  liked  Last  aire,  and 
were  genuinely  grieved  over  the  mistake 
that  had  caused  him,  in  a  moment  of 
despair,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself. 
And  so  the  time  went  on.  Months  passed, 
and  the  great  world's  tour  of  the  Morthoe 
International  Opera  Company  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  They  had  been  all  over  Europe 
and  the  colonies  in  one  long  blaze  of  triumph, 
and  at  length  they  had  reached  the  fashion- 
able town  of  Long  Beach,  where  all  that 
counts  in  America  had  gathered  for  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  winter  seasons  that  that 
famous  spot  had  ever  experienced.  Big 
as  Long  Beach  was,  it  was  not  big  enough 
to  detain  Morthoe  more  than  three  nights, 
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On  the  third  night  it  was  his  intention  to 
conduct '"  La  Boheme  "  himself,  as  he  had 
conducted  "  Pagliacci "  at  the  opening 
performance,  filling  up  his  time  during  the 
day  with  fishing  in  the  bay,  a  sport  of  which 
he"  was  passionately  fond.  The  hotel  in 
which  he  was  staying  was  full  of  sportsmen, 
all  of  whom  were  there  for  the  tarpon  fishing, 
and  with  some  of  these  Morthoe  had  gone 
out  each  morning  until  the  last  day  of  his 
stay  there,  when  he  took  a  boat  and  a 
native,  and  went  out  alone. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning,  with  a  light 
breeze  blowing  from  the  west,  an  ideal  day 
for  the  sea.  Here  and  there  along  the  bay 
little  islands  and  peninsulas  were  dotted, 
green  oases  in  that  glorious  sea,  where  the 
few  original  natives  who  were  left  plied 
their  craft  and  tilled  their  ground  much  as 
their  forefathers  had  done  any  time  since 
the  world  began.  They  were  inviting  little 
islands,  these — indeed,  some  of  them  were 
of  considerable  extent — only  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  mainland,  and  therefore  in  close 
touch  with  the  shore. 

Morthoe  sat  there  in  the  boat  with  a 
sort  of  glad  feeling  that  he  was  alive,  his 
mind  intent  on  his  sport,  which,  by  the 
contrariness  of  things,  was  anything  but 
good.  He  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
hooking  one  of  the  big  silver  fish  to  his  own 
rod,  and,  as  time  was  short,  he  was  loth  to 
leave  that  delectable  corner  of  the  earth 
until  he  had  added  to  his  sporting  ex- 
periences. 

The  copper-coloured  native  working  the 
boat  shook  his  head  gently.  So  far  as 
Morthoe  could  gather  from  his  jargon,  he 
was  deploring  the  fact  that  the  wind  was 
in  the  wrong  direction  for  tarpon  fishing, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  there 
had  been  a  ripple  on  the  water.  But  it  lay 
now  in  one  sheet  of  gold  and  opal  and  pallid 
blue  right  away  to  the  misty  horizon, 
where  a  few  smudges  of  cloud  were  drifting 
inland  from  the  sea.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  sit  quietly  in  the  boat, 
smoking  and  idling  the  time  away  until 
perhaps  late  in  the  afternoon  a  breeze 
would  spring  up,  and  then  it  might  be  possible 
to  land  a  fish  that  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Morthoe  sat  there  dreaming,  with  his 
pipe  between  his  lips,  after  a  luxurious 
luncheon  and  a  glass  or  two  of  champagne. 
He  was  seated  in  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
making  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
on  a  pile  of  sailcloth,  and  half  asleep,  when 
he  suddenly  sat  up  and  looked  at  the  dusky 
native  in  the  stern.     The  man  was  gazing 


out  to  sea  with  eyes  almost  as  sleepy  as 
Morthoe's  own,  his  lips  were  parted  as  he 
crooned  a  peculiar  melody  gently  to  himself . 

And  Morthoe  recognised  it  instantly.  It 
was  the  very  air  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble  between  Follettand  Lastaire. 
Very  quietly  Morthoe  sat  there  until  the 
last  bar  was  finished.  There  was  no  question 
about  it.  Beyond  doubt,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  London,  he  was  listening  to  a 
melody  that  had  cost  one  man's  life,  and 
the  melody,  moreover,  which  was  common 
to  that  languid  sun-kissed  coast  and  the  rude 
'salt  breezes  of  the  Hebrides.  With  a  curious 
feeling  upon  him  and  with  a  voice  not 
altogether  steady,  Morthoe  addressed  his 
guide. 

"  "Where  did  you  get  that  from,  Sammy  ?" 
he  said  slowly.  "  I  mean,  who  taught  you 
the  song  you  are  singing  ?  " 

The  native  showed  his  yellow  teeth  in  a 
grin. 

"  Nonebody  taught  me,  sail,"  he  said. 
"  We  all  knows  him.  Him  come  from 
nowhere.  Him  sung  by  little  piccaninnies 
as  soon  as  dey  knows  anything.  Fousands 
and  fousands  of  years  they  sung  him  dese 
parts." 

"  What's  it  called  ?  "  Morthoe  asked. 

"  Not  called  nothing,  sah.  Got  no  name, 
same  as  gentleman  an'  Sam  here.  You  give 
me  half  dollar,  an'  I  sing  you  more." 

"  Go  on,"  Morthoe  said  good-naturedly. 
"  Go  on." 

For  the  best  part  of  an  hour  he  listened, 
with  an  attention  that  Sam  found  decidedly 
flattering,  to  little  snatches  of  queer  haunting 
melody  that  sounded  strange  and  yet 
familiar.  Here  and  there  Morthoe  could 
undoubtedly  pick  out  an  air  that  bore  a 
queer  resemblance  to  more  than  one  classical 
bit ;  but  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the 
startling  discovery  that  there,  floating  on 
the  heart  of  the  glorious  summer  sea,  he 
had  found  proof  positive  of  the  truth  of 
Lastaire 's  statement. 

He  came  back  to  himself  presently,  to 
the  realisation  of  things,  and  the  fact  that 
a  strong  breeze  had  come  up  from  behind 
a  bank  of  black  cloud  sliding  along  the 
horizon,  and  that  the  boat  was  dipping  and 
pitching  on  the  sea,  that  carried  white 
crests  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
whole  character  of  the  afternoon  had 
changed,  and  Sam,  deeply  interested  in  a 
conscientious  endeavour  to  earn  his  half 
dollar,  had  not  noticed  it.  Then  he  ceased 
to  chant  in  that  monotonous  way  of  his 
and  got  the  oars  out. 
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By  this  time  there  was  not  a  craft  in 
sight— all  the  rest  of  the  fishermen  had  put 
in  long  ago— and  along  the  beach  the 
surf  was  screaming  and  beating  in  huge 
waves.  Every  moment  now  the  sea  was 
getting  higher. 

Five  minutes  ago  they  had  been  safe 
enough,  and  now,  to  all  appearances,  they 
were  in  dire  peril.  "With  the  tide  against 
them,  they  could  not  beat  inshore ;  there  was 
nothing  for  it  now,  so  far  as  Morthoe  could 
see,  but  to  run  before  the  gale  and  make  for 
one  of  those  little  green  islands  on  the  sea. 

"  We're  in  danger,  aren't  we  ?  "  Morthoe 
asked. 

"  Much  danger  for  you,  sah,"  Sam  said 
coolly.  "  We  no  get  back — can't  be  done. 
Then  we  make  for  one  of  de  banks,  an'  when 
boat  bump  all  to  pieces  on  sand,  you  swim." 

"  Oil,  indeed,"  Morthoe  said  between  his 
teeth.  "  I'm  a  fair  swimmer,  Sam.  but  I 
don't  think  I'd  have  much  chance  in  a  surf 
like  that.    What  about  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  Sam  all  right,"  that  worthy  grinned. 
'  Sam  swim  before  he  walk.  You  no  worry 
'bout  Sam." 

"I'm  not,"  Morthoe  said.  "  Now  push  on." 

They  pushed  on  accordingly  through  a 
white  whirl  of  water  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  green  patches,  which  was  now  blurred 
and  indistinct  behind  a  curtain  of  flying 
foam  and  torrents  of  rain.  They  lurched 
forward,  buffeted  here  and  there  by  the 
wind,  and  carried  over  and  over  again  out 
of  their  track  by  powerful  cross-currents, 
so  that  a  score  of  times  they  were  swept 
past  the  beach  that  Sam  was  making  for, 
and  where  he  knew  that  the  shelter  of  the 
curving  shore  might  afford  a  possible 
landing  for  his  passenger.  For  himself,  he 
cared  not  at  all ;  he  knew  every  trick  and 
turn  of  the  tide  and  every  swirl  of  the 
ocean  current  as  he  knew  the  palm  of  his 
own  hand.  He  might  be  tossed  presently  like 
a  cork  on  the  surface  of  that  boiling  sea,  but 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  time  would  come 
when  he  would  find  himself  with  his  feet  on 
firm  ground  again.  And  so  they  struggled  on, 
drifting  here  and  there  until  darkness  fell 
and  they  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  violet  night 
with  the  storm  halloing  round  them.  There 
was  no  word  spoken,  for  they  were  both 
busy  enough  in  baling  out  the  boat.  And 
then  presently,  when  Morthoe  was  beginning 
to  wonder  how  much  longer  this  was  going 
on,  something  seemed  to  strike  him  and 
toss  him  as  if  he  had  been  no  heavier  than 
a  feather,  and  when  he  came  down  again  he 
was  struggling  and  fighting  for  his  life  in  a 


howling  waste  of  water.  The  boat  had  come 
down  violently  on  the  sands,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  had  been  torn  to 
matchwood. 

With  the  desire  to  live  strong  within  him, 
Morthoe  struck  out  wildly,  fighting  in  the 
darkness,  half  blind  and  breathless  for  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  hours.  Then  his  knees 
encountered  something  soft  and  yielding, 
and  a  moment  later  he  struggled  to  his  feet. 
A  big  wave,  rushing  up  the  beach,  caught 
him  violently  in  the  back  and  tossed  him 
headlong  on  to  a  dry  spit  of  sand.  By  some 
blind  instinct  he  scrambled  forward  until, 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  he  stood  under  the 
shadow  of  a  fringe  of  palms,  and  sthen  it 
began  to  be  borne  upon  him  that  he  was 
safe.  A  little  while  later  he  started  to 
make  his  way  inland,  with  the  object  of 
finding  some  habitation. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  cold,  for  the 
night  was  soft  and  warm,  nor  was  he  con- 
scious of  any  particular  feeling  of  fatigue. 
He  did  not  know  what  time  it  was,  he  did 
not  much  care.  It  could  not  be  very  late 
yet,  because  he  could  see  the  big  electric 
arcs  all  along  the  fringe  of  the  mainland,  and 
the  lights  glittering  redly  in  the  hotel 
windows.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought 
of  the  story  he  would  have  to  tell  on  the 
morrow.  Then  just  in  front  of  him  he  saw 
a  light  glowing  in  what  he  took  to  be  the 
window  of  a  small  native  house.  He  hastened 
towards  it,  with  the  idea  of  food  and  dry 
clothing  uppermost  in  his  mind,  then 
suddenly  paused  just  outside,  as  the  sound 
of  music  struck  on  his  ear. 

Somebody  inside  the  hut  was  playing 
the  violin,  and  playing  it  exceedingly  well. 
And,  strangely  enough,  the  melody  that 
wailed  from  those  strings  was  the  same 
that  Morthoe  had  heard  that  afternoon, 
and  the  same  that  had  led  up  to  the 
tragedy  of  Lastaire. 

With  a  curious  feeling  of  tightening  across 
the  chest  and  a  strange  premonition  that 
something  was  about  to  happen,  Morthoe 
crept  forward  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
hut.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he 
did  not  even  stop  to  knock. 

He  saw  a  neat  little  room,  lighted  by  one 
oil  lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceiling.  He 
saw  a  heap  of  MSS.  littered  on  the  side- 
table,  and  a  man  with  a  violin  in  his  hand 
standing  before  a  sheet  of  music  propped 
up  in  front  of  him.  Very  silently*  Morthoe 
crept  forward. 

"  Ah,  Lastaire !  "he  said.  "  Thank  God, 
I  have  found  you  at  last !  " 


ROOM    FOR    DOUBT. 


"  Why  is  May  supposed  to  be  the  one  unlucky  month  for  marriage,  Daddie?" 
"But  is  it,  my  dear?     I  wasn't  married  in  May  ! " 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


COOKING    BY  CINEMA. 

The  latest  book  to  be  filmed  is  the  cookery 
book,  and  a  famous  woman  culinary  artist  is 
to  show  us  on  the  cinema  how  things  ought  to 
be  done.  Wild  adventures  in  the  kitchen,  and 
desperate  struggles  with  rice-puddings,  will  take 
the  place  of  cowboy  films,  and  domestic  dramas 
dwelling  on  the  softening  and  humanising  effect 
of  correct  cooking  in  the  home  will  doubtless 
be  released.  Here  is  a  chance  for  tactful 
husbands. 

"Mary,  my  dear,  I  don't  wish  to  cast  any 
aspersions  on  your  efforts,  but  that  meat  pie 
we  had  on  Sunday  was  not  all  that  one  could 
wish.  Let  us  go  to  the  cinema  this  evening 
and  see  the  thrilling  photoplay  "  Light  Pastry  ; 
or,  How  to  Make  Husbands  Happy,' ' 


The  young  man  was  very  much  in  love,  and 
promised  to  send  the  lady  of  his  affections  a 
bouquet  of  roses   on  her  birthday — one   rose 


for  each  year.  So  that  night  he  wrote  a  note 
to  his  florist,  ordering  the  immediate  delivery 
of  twenty  roses  to  the  young  woman.  The 
florist  read  the  order,  and  thought  he  would 
please  the  young  man  by  improving  on  it,  so  he 
said  to  a  clerk  : 

"  Here's  an  order  from  young  Jones  for 
twenty  roses.  He  is  one  of  my  best  customers. 
Throw  in  five  more  for  good  measure." 


A  distinguished  astronomer  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "  Sunspots  and  Solar  Chemistry." 
A  young  lady  who  met  him  later  expressed  her 
regret  at  having  missed  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  him. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  you'd  have  been 
particularly  interested,"  he  said.  "  It  was  all 
about  sunspots." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  asserted,  "  it  would  have 
interested  me  exceedingly.  I  have  been  a 
martyr  to  freckles  all  my  life." 
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Auntie:    But,  Bobby,  does  your  mother  let  you  have  hvo  helpings  of  pie  at  home? 

Bobby:    No,  auntie. 

A  untie  :    Well,  do  you  think  she  would  like  you  to  have  it  here? 

Bobby:    Ob,  she  wouldn't  mind — you  see,  it  isn't  her  pie! 


RAILWAY    REPARTEE. 

Quarrelsome   Passenoer:    Wotcher  give  me  that  musty  look  for? 
Other   Passknoer:    Well,  you  have  a  nasty  look,  but  I  didn't  give  it  you! 
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A    CHANGE    OF    DIET. 

("  Don't  feed  a  cross  husband  with  meat ;  it  only  makes  him 

crosser.    Give  hira  vegetables. instead,"  is  the  advice  of  a 

food  expert.) 

When  your  husband  comes  home  from  a  day  up  in 
Town, 

And  demands  of  you  something  to  eat, 
With  a  querulous  gleam  in  his  eye  and  a  frown, 

Never  stir  up  his  temper  with  meat. 

.Supplies  of  all  animal  food  must  stop, 

No  matter  how  loudly  he  shouts; 
In  place  of  the  steak  and  the  succulent  chop, 

Try  the  cooling  effect  of  some  sprouts^ 

If  symptoms  of  very  bad  hump  you  descry, 
Which  treatment  with  beef  only  riles, 

Persuade  him  a  couple  of  turnip.*;  to  try, 
And  he'll  quickly  dissolve  into  smiles. 

When  he  wears  an  expression  of  gloom  on  his  face, 
Don't  venture  to  ask  what  it  means  : 


"Yes." 

"  But  she's  got  another,  job.  Is  it  a  good 
job?" 

"  Yes.  The  other  job  wasn't  such  a  bad  job, 
but  this  job " 

Crusty  old  gentleman,  trying  to  read  his 
paper  (to  conductor)  :  "  Here,  stop  the  'bus 
and  put  me,  down  before  I  go  mad  !  " 

GUESSWORK. 

*  Do  you  know  the  woman  who  makes  you 
guess  ?  Then  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  she  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  large. 


THE    ADVANTAGE. 


"  I've  been  out  to  a  dance  or  a  theatre  every  day  this  week.    You  don't  go  out  much,  do  you,  dear  ?  " 
"  Not  so  very  much.    You  see,  I'm  engaged,  and  don't  have  to/' 


The  terrible  shade  from  his  brow  you  can  chase 
By  the  aid  of  a  cabbage  or  beans. 

The  rebuke  which  so  often  occasions  you  pain 
When  yesterday's  dish  is  re-served, 

"Well,  this  is  the  limit— cold  mutton  again!" 
Will  then  be  no  longer  deserved. 

M.  H.  Roberts* 


TOO  MUCH  JOBBERY. 

Scene  :  An  omnibus.     Two  sweet  girl  typists 
are  conversing. 

"  It's  a  bad  job  about  Ethel,  isn't  it  ?  " 
*'  What — about  her  losing  her  job  ?  "• 


When  she  shows  you  something  she  has 
bought,  she  says  :  "  Guess  how  much  I  paid 
for  that.'*  Another  time  it  is  :  "  Guess  what 
Mrs.  Brown  said  when  I  told  her  about  Miss 
Jones's  engagement." 

When  her  husband  comes  home  in  the  evening, 
she  greets  him  with  "  Guess  who  called  to-day," 
and  the  poor  man  has  to  suggest  the  vicar,  the 
piano-tuner,  the  plumber,  the  water-rate  col- 
lector, and  a  long  list  of  friends  and  relations 
before  he  gets  the  right  answer.  There  would 
be  a  chance  to  take  a  mild  revenge  if  she  would 
only  ask  you  to  guess  her  age,  but  that  is  the 
one  conundrum  she  doesn't  require  you  to 
answer, 


SOME    CATCH. 


"  So  that's  your  new  employer,  Harold.    And  you  say  he  is  going  to  give  von  five  pounds  a  week  ? '* 

"  Yes,  if  my  work  is  satisfactory." 

"Ah,  1  thought  there  was  a  catch  in  it,  somewhere." 


PREPARING    FOR    EMERGENCIES. 


"  Ait,  Mrs.  Brown,  you  are  always  busy." 

"Yes,  I'm  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  with  that  old  scoundrel  of  a  husban'  of  mine,  an' 
the  magistrate  said  if  I  come  afore  Mm  agen  'e'd  fine  me  forty  shillin's." 
"  And  so  you're  working  hard  to  keep  out  of  mischief  ?  " 
*'  No  fear  !     T'm  Avorkin'  'ard  to  save  up  the  fine." 
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THE    KILL. 

(U  is  atatwl that  fei-uen  ringlets,  now  the  vogue  in.  some 

rirJiies'V  show  -better  results  in  bringing  down  the  quarry 

than  peroxide,) 

When  Rosamund  a  took  up  sport- 
That  is,  the  human  chase- 

Although  in  stature  rather  short, 
She  had  a  pleasant  face, 

So  turned  it  tenderly  on  Bill — 

Whose  other  name  was  Brown— 

And  hunted  him  with  vigour,  still, 
She  couldn't  "  pull  him  down." 

In  spite  of  all  the  tricks  she  knew, 

He  still  retained  a  start, 
Although  he  always  kept  in  view— 

That  was  the  trying  part. 
Until,  dejected  and  depressed 

With  all  the  wear  and  tear, 
Poor  Rosamunda  sadly  guessed 

The  fault  lay  in  her  hair. 

By  nature  it  was  frankly  brown — 

Her  rivals  called  it  drab. 
She  bought  some  stuff  and  plied  her  crown 

With  surreptitious  dab ; 
But  even  when  her  tresses  bore 

A  lustrous  golden  tint, 
Though  more  devoted  than  before, 

Bill  failed  to  take  the  hint. 

But  Rosie  knew  him  short  of  wind- 
So  screaming  was  the  pace — 
And,  sprinting  recklessly,  she  pinned 

Green  ringlets  round  her  face. 
Their  verdant  verdure  sapped  his  strength- 

They  fairly  outed  Bill- 
Rose  had  him  "rolling  beat"  at  length, 
And  registered  her  kill. 

Jessie  Pope, 


DANCING   WHIST. 

The  Entertainments  Committee  was  arrang- 
ing its  programme  for  the  season,  and  striving 
to  think  of  something  novel,  when  William 
announced  that  he  had  just  had  a  brain- wave. 
The  other  members  appeared  surprised,  as  up 
to  then  they  had  imagined  that  William  had  no 
brain  to  be  waved. 

"  How  about  a  combined  whist  drive  and 
dance  ?  "  he  asked.  They  all  declared  it  had 
been  done  before.  "  Not  my  way,"  said 
William,  and  proceeded  to  explain.  "  At  the 
end  of  every  hand  the  band  strikes  up,  and  each 
gentleman  seizes  his  card  partner,  and  all  waltz, 
jazz,  fox-trot,  or  one-step  according  to  what 
happens  to  be  trumps,  twice  round  the  room  and 
back  to  places  by  the  time  the  bell  rings." 

"  My  dear  idiot,"  exclaimed  the  chairman 
severely,  "if  you  have  nothing  less  footling 
than  that  to  suggest,  we  had  better  pass  on  to 
the  next  business." 

And  thus  a  brilliant  idea  was  nipped  in  tho 
bud. 


THE    DUMB   PIANO. 

"  What  did  your  maid  mean  when  she  asked 
if  she  should  get  the  afternoon  tea-cloth  out 
of  the  piano  ?  "  asked  a  lady  visitor  of  her 
hostess.     "  It  seems  such  a  strange  place " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  She  ought  not  to  have 
mentioned  it,  but  it's  a  scheme  of  John's.  You 
see,  pianos  are  so  frightfully  dear,  we  positively 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  one,  so  we  just  had  the 
case  without  the  works,  which  comes  ever  so 
much  cheaper.  It  makes  an  ideal  place  for 
storing  household  linen  in,  and  the  keyboard 
space  is  fitted  as  a  cutlery  chest.  Neither  John 
nor  I  play,  and  we  always  keep  it  locked,  so  no 
one  is  any  the  wiser." 

But  a  dumb  piano — what  a  splendid  idea  ! 


HiSrW 


UNNATURAL    HISTORY. 


Kindly  Old  Gkntleman  :    Ah,  I  see  yon  have  a 
cuckoo's  egg  there,  my  boy. 
The  Youth  :    Gaon  !   'Oo  yer  gettin'  at  ?     Don't  ver 


During  the  viva  voce  hour  in  a  certain  school 
the  instructor  asked  her  pupils  what  wonders 
were  to  be  seen  to-day  that  were  not  in  existence 
fifty  years  ago. 

There  were  many  answers — aeroplanes,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  electric  lighting, 
motors,  etc.  Finally  one  little  fellow  con- 
tributed his  wonder : 

"  Me  and  my -little  brother." 


Mr.  Eichquick:  Look  here,  my  dear,  I'm 
going  to  get  a  couple  of  footmen.  Other  big 
places  have  them. 

Mrs.  Eichquick:  Oh,  dear  me,  how  ex- 
travagant! Surely  one  man  could  attend  to 
both  your  feet  ? 
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Do  You  Value  Personal  Attraction? 

If  so,  you  cannot  afford  to  despise  so  indispensable  an  accessory 
*"  as  pearls,  which  have  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  enhancing  the 
wearer's  natural  charms. 

They  are  a  DISTINCTIVE  FINISH  to  an  elegant  evening  toilette, 
*■      a  stylish  afternoon  frock,  or  a  charming  blouse. 

The  truly  feminine  woman  loves  pearls  because  of  their  beauty 
and  responsiveness  and,  above  all,  for  their  adaptability  to 
all  occasions ;  hence,  if  wise,  she  wilf.  exercise  the  same  taste  and 
discrimination  in  selecting  these  as  in  the  choice  of  her  gowns. 

are  made  for  those  who  realise  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  extrava- 
gance to  purchase  expensive  pearls  from  the  Orient,  when  such 
remarkably  realistic  copies  are  obtainable. 


OUR    UNIQUE    OFFER 

On   receipt   of  One   Guinea   we   will   send   you  a  necklet  of  No.  1  quality  Giro  Pearls, 

16  iu.  Ion*,  complete  with  case,  or  a  ring,  brooch,  ear-rings,  or  any  other  jewel  mounted 

with  Ciro' Pearls.     If,  after   comparing   tbem   with   real   or  other  artificial   pearls,  they 

are  not  found  equal  to  the  former  or  superior   to  the  latter,  return   them   to  us  within 

seven  days,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Other  lengths  at  proportionate  rate—gold  clasp  2/6  extra. 

Our  booklet  No.  10  contains  designs  of  all  new  jewels  (sent  post  free). 

CIRO  PEARLS,  LTD.  (Dept.  10),  39,  Old  Boad  St.,  London,  W.l,  Piccadilly  End. 

Our  Showrooms  are  on  first  floor,  over  Lloyd's  Bank. 
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THEY    WERE    THREE. 

Three  'buses  once  I  chanced  to  see 

Together  at  one  stopping-place. 

The  reason  for  it  puzzled  me : 

I  wondered  why  there  should  be  three— 

Perhaps  it  was  a  race. 

A  man  I  asked  said:     "What  looks  qtresr 
Is  very  simple,  you  will  find. 
Let's  see  if  1  can  make  it  clear: 
The  one  behind's  in  front,  my  dear, 
The  one  in  front's  behind." 

I  had  to  let  him  have  his  way,. 
His  manner  was  so  very  blunt, 
But  it  was  strange  to  hear  him  say : 
"The  front  one  is  behind  to-day, 
The  one  behind's  in  front.'* 


Every  ship  carries  the  sort  of  passenger 
who  seems  to  have  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
making  a  record  in  the  matter  of  Atlantic 
crossings. 

A  girl  was  once  making  a  little  fun  of  a 
passenger  of  this  type.     He  said  to  her  : 

"  Do  you  know,  this  is  my  forty -ninth 
crossing  !  " 

'Is  it  ?  "  she  said  indifferently.  "  It's  my 
one  hundred  and  eighth." 

"  Really  ?  "  the  man  exclaimed. 

kt  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  she  answered,  yawning. 
,k  It's  an  old  story  to  me,  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
Why,  actually,  I  always  recognise  more  than 
half  of  the  waves  we  meet  !  " 


UNREASONABLE.. 

Citstomeu:  'Ere,  take  this  back,  guv'nor— there's 
three  flies  hi  it! 

PuoPuiETon :  Well,  what  d'yer  expect  fee  a  penny 
— butterflies  V 


NO    TIME    TO    WASTE. 

"Pokteu,  where  do  I  catch  the  express?" 
"You  won't  'ave  no   choice,  guv'nor,  if    you   don't 
'op  it  pretty  smart  off  that  line," 

A  well-known  clubman  was  a  victim  of 
frequent  sleeplessness.  Various  methods  were 
tried  to  send  him  to  sleep,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  last  his  friends  and  family  resorted  to  a 
new  experiment.  They  arranged  that,  instead 
of  going  home  from  his  club,  he  should  at 
midnight  be  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  night - 
porter  of  the  club  and  placed  in  that  official's 
box,  with  a  watchman's  electric  torch  in  his 
hand,  ready  for  use,  and  in  ten  minutes  he 
was  fast  asleep. 


Little  Ethel  had  just  had  explained  to  her 
the  difference  between  a  major  and  a  minor 
chord.  "Now,"  said  her  music  mistress, 
"listen  while  I  play  each  chord  in  turn,  and 
tell  me  which  you  prefer." 

Ethel  listened  carefully,  then  answered 
gravely:    " I  think  I  like  the  colonel  best." 


Two  mothers,  whose  sons  arc  at  different 
Universities,  frequently  compare  notes  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  young  men,  as  shown  by  their 
letters  home. 

tk  Henry's  letters  always  send  me  to  the 
dictionary,"  said  one  mother. 

"  You're  lucky,"  sighed  her  friend.  "  My 
boy's  letters  always  send  me  to  the  bank." 


SPRING    POETRY. 
Whenever  it's  Spring 

1  seem  to  write  lyrics 
Of  birds  on  the  wing;  , 

Whenever  it's  Spring 
I  describe  how  they  sing 

In  fool  panegyrics; 
Whenever  jt's  Spring 

I  seem  to  write  lyrics! 

Carolyn   Wefts. 
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Ho  Heating  Required.       Absolutely  Indelible 

MELANYL 

Marking  Ink. 

Metallic  Pen  with  every  Bottle. 
Nickel  Linen  Stretcher  with  each  large  size. 


|  COOPER,  DENNISON  &  WALKDEN.  LTD.  g 

1        7  &  9,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C.       jg 
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VARICOSE  VEINS 

If  you  must  wear  an  Elastic  Stock- 
ing, do  not  buy  Stock  Sizes,  but 
be  careful  to  get  a  good  fit ;  "  a 
badly  fitting  one,  oi  orffe  made  ot 
unsuitable  material,  is  not  only 
no  good,  it  is  positively  harmful." 
There  is  nothing  which  will  com- 
pare with,  or  be  so  beneficial  as, 
a  good-fitting  light  Elastic  Stock- 
ing. "  VARIX,  all  about  Elastic 
Stockings,  how  to  wear,  clean, 
and  repair  them,  post  free. 

Special  Department  for  Ladies. 

W.  H.  BAILEY  &  SON, 
38,  Oxford  Street,  W.l 


My  CURTAINS 

don't  seem    to 

hang  right 

and  they  need  cleaning. 
I'll  send  them  to  EAST- 
MAN'S— as  I  did  last 
year. 

They  will  comeback  beauti- 
fully cleaned  and  with  their 
original  gracefulness  restored. 

EASTMAN'S  dust  resisting 
finish  for  Lace  Curtains  is 
wonderful. 


■a- 


gait*"*?** 


£.  LONDON, 
.Established  I 
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A  GOLF  ENQUIRY. 

A  seaside  town  had  just  completed  a  golf 
course  and  an  artistic  country  club-houss.  The 
formal  opening  took  place,  and  famous  golfers 
came  to  play  the  first  match  over  the  course. 
The  local  newspapers  gave  much  space  to  the 
occasion,  and  everywhere  golf  formed  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

Several  weeks  later  an  old  countryman  came 
to  town,  and,  going 
up    to    one    of    the 
leading  townsmen, 
asked : 

"What's  all  this 
golf  business  I  been 
readin'  about  so 
much  ?  I  want  to 
know  what  its  is." 

41  You  do?  "replied 
the  resident.  "  Well, 
we  have  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  the  finest 
land  out  here  on  the 

river But  come, 

let's  go  out  to  see  it." 

80  they  motored  to 
the  links  and  climbed 
up  a  hill  to  overlook 
it  all.  The  country- 
man saw  the  river 
winding  away  on  his 
left,  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  the  sheep 
belonging  to  the  club 
down  in  the  valley. 
Finally  the  local  re- 
sident said : 

"Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  it  all  ? 
Fine,  isn't  it?  " 

"Well,"  replied 
the  countryman,1- 
"  them  golfs,  ef  they 
be  golfs,  is  the  most 
like  sheep  uv  any- 
thing ever  I  saw." 


"  Do  you  know  who's  talking  in  there  now," 
demanded  a  stranger  briskly,  pausing  for  a 
moment  beside  the  farmer,  "  or  are  you  just 
going  in  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I've  just  come  out,"  said  the 
farmer  decidedly.  "  A  Member  of  Parliament 
is  talking  in  there." 

"  What  about  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  countryman,  passing 


The  Smithsons, 
father  and  son,  were 
having  their  photo- 
graph taken,  when 
the  photographer 
said: 

"  I  think,  sir,  that 
it  will  make  a  better 
picture  if  you  will  put 
your  hand  011  your 
father's  shoulder." 

Whereupon  the  elder  Sinithson  grinned  and 
said  :  "  It  would  make  a  more  natural  .picture  if 
he  put  his  hand  inside  my  pocket,"        "  . 


A    BAD    DATE. 

Harassed  Householder  (to  burglar) :"  I  say,  hadn't  you  better  wait  till  another 
time?    We've  just  pawned  our  silver  to  pay  the  income-tax. 

a  knotted  hand  across  his  forehead,  "he  didn't 
say." 


A  lajsk,  disconsolate- looking  farmer  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  town  hall  during  the  progress 
of  a  political  meeting. 


Little  Topkins  (whose  brand  of  cigarettes 
is  extremely  doubtful) :  Have  'a  cigarette,  old 
chap  ? 

His  Friend  :~  No,  thanks ;  I'm  a  smoker ! 
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BEAUTY  CULTURE 

Some  Simple  Recipes  that  give  Startling  Results 
By  MIMOSA 


Getting  Rid  of  Feminine  Moustaches. 

TO  women  who  are  annoyed  by 
disfiguring  downy  hair  grow  ihs 
a  method  of  permanently 
eradicating  the  same  will 
come  as  a  piece  of  good 
news.  For  this  purpose 
pure  powdered  pherninol 
may  be  used.  Almost  any 
chemist  should  be  able  to 
supply  an  ounce  of  this 
drug.  The  recommended 
treatment  is  designed,  not 
only  to  remove  the  dis- 
figuring .growth  instantly, 
leaving  no  trace,  but 
also  to  actually,  kill  the 
hair  roots  without  irrita- 
ting the  skin. 

How  to  have  Thick  and 
Pretty  Hair. 

SOAPS  and  artificial  shampoos  ruin  many 
beautiful  heads  of  hair.  Few  people 
know  that  a  teaspoonful  of  good  stallax 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  has  a  natural 
affinity  for  the  hair  and  makes  the  most 
delightful  shampoo  imaginable.  It  leaves  the 
hair  brilliant,  soft,  and  wavy,  cleanses  the  scalp 
completely,  and  greatly  stimulates  the  hair 
growth.  The  only  drawback  is  that  stallax 
seems  rather  expensive.  It  comes  to  the 
chemist  only  in  sealed  i  lb.  packages,  which 
retail  at  half-a-crown.  However,  as  this  is 
sufficient  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos,  it 
really  works  out  very  cheaply  in  the  end. 

Blackheads,  Oily  Pores,  etc. 

THE  new  sparkling  face-bath  treatment 
rids  the  skin  of  blackheads,  oiliness,  and 
enlarged  pores  almost  instantly.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless,  pleasant,  and  immediately 
effective.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  drop  a 
stymol  tablet,  obtained  from  the  chemist's,  in  a 
glass  of  hot  water,  and  after  the  resulting 
effervescence  has  subsided,  dab  the  affected 
portions  of  the  face  freely  with  the  liquid. 
When  you  dry ,  the  face  you  will  find  that  the 
blackheads  come  right  off  on  the  towel,  the 
large  pores  contract  and  efface  themselves 
naturally,   and    the    greasiness    is    all    gone, 
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leaving  the  skin  smooth,  soft,  and  cool. 
This  treatment  should  be  repeated  a 
few  times  at  intervals  of  several  days 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  result 
shall  be  permanent. 

Home  Made  Hair  Tonic. 

MY  acquaintances  say 
that  a  good  stimu- 
lant to  the  natural 
growth  of  the  hair  is  a  very 
simple,  effective  and  safe 
stimulating  lotion  made  up 
by  mixing  one  ounce  of 
boranium  with  £  pint  of 
bay  rum.  This  may  be 
applied  to  the  hair  roots 
occasionally  with  the  finger 
tips  with  good  results. 

The  Curling  Iron. 

ON'T  use  a  hot  iron 
to  curl  your  hair. 
Some  of  my  friends 
make  the  cunningest  sort  of  curls  wherever 
they  want  them  simply  by  dampening  the  hair 
with  liquid  silmerine  before  retiring  at  night. 
When  the  hair  is  dry  in  the  morning  it  will  be 
softly  curly  just  where  you  want  it  to  be.  This 
method  is  perfectly  harmless,  even  beneficial 
to  the  hair,  and  the  curls  last  a  long  time. 
The  liquid  is  quite  pleasant,  and  neither  sticky 
nor  greasy. 

How  to  Discard  an  Unsightly  Complexion. 

HOW  many  women  exclaim  as  they 
behold  their  ugly  complexion  in  the 
mirror  :  "  If  1  could  only  tear  off  this 
old  skin ! "  And  do  you  know  it  is  now 
possible  to  do  that  very  thing?  Not  to  actually 
remove  the  entire  skin  all  of  a  sudden  ;  that 
would  be  too  heroic  a  method,  and  painful,  too, 
1  imagine.  The  worn-out  cuticle  comes  off 
in  such  tiny  particles,  and  so  gradually- 
requiring  about  ten  days  to  complete  the 
transformation— it  doesn't  hurt  a  bit.  Day  by 
day  the  beautiful  complexion  underneath  comes 
forth.  Marvellous!  No  matter  how  muddy, 
rough,  blotchy,  or  aged  your  complexion,  you 
can  surely  discard  it  by  this  simple  process. 
Just  get  some  ordinary  mercolized  wax  at  your 
chemist's,  apply  nightly-  like  cold  cream, 
washing  it  off  in  the  mornings. 
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CATCHING    THE    EARLY    MORNING    TRAIN. 
By  Leslie  M.  Oyler. 

"  I  must  catch  the  eight-thirty  train  to- 
morrow morning,"  I  said,  when  Sinclair  dis- 
suaded me  from  going  back  to  Town  on 
Sunday  night.  "  Rather  early  for  you,  I'm 
afraid.'' 

"  Not  a  bit,"  he  assured  me.  "  Mrs.  Jenkins 
will  get  us  some  breakfast  in  good  time,  and  I'll 
run  you  down  to  the  station  in  the  car." 

I  had  been  spending  a  few  days  with  him  ; 
he  lived  right  away  in  the  wilds,  miles  from 
anywhere.  His  "  staff"  consisted  of  an  old 
housekeeper,  who  looked  after  him  extremely 
well,  even  to  reminding  him  of  his  engagements, 
for  Sinclair  was  incurably  casual.  He  had  a 
way,  when  driving  guests  to  the  station,  of 
cutting  it  so  fine  that  I  had  often  had  to  tumble 
out  of  the  car  and  into  the  guard's  van  as  the 
train  went  off. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  taking  no  risks — my 
appointment  in  Town  was  very  important;  I 
couldn't  chance  missing  it — so  I  hurried  through 
breakfast,  which  was  punctual,  then  dragged 
Sinclair  off  to  the  garage. 

"  There's  loads  of  time,"  he  protested,  as 
he  got  the  car  out;  «'  you  could  roll  to  the 
station.  Hang  it  all,  she's  punctured  !  I'd  clean 
forgotten  that,  and  I  haven't  a  spare  tyi  . 
Well,  you'll  have  to  go  by  a  later  train — all 
the  better." 

"  Impossible  !  "  I  said.  "  I  must  go  now. 
Lend  me  a  bicycle,  there's  a  good  chap." 

He  routed  out  a  rusty-looking  machine. 

"  Haven't  ridden  it  for  some  time,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  expect  it  will  go." 

I  devoutly  hoped  so.    We  had  wasted  a  good 


ten  minutes  already,  and,  shouting  good- 
bye, I  pedalled  down  the  hill  for  all  I  was 
worth. 

For  some  miles  the  old  tank  went  fairly  well ; 
then  the  back  tyre  gradually  sank  till  I  was 
riding  on  the  rim. 

I  pounded  along,  hoping  for  a  lift,  but  the 
country  was  so  lonely  that  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  this.  If  you've  never  ridden  a  flat 
tyre  on  bumpy  roads,  trying  to  carry  a  suit- 
case and  catch  an  early  train,  you  have  no 
idea  of  my  sufferings.  I  struggled  on  somehow 
till  I  was  actually  fairly  near  the  station ;  but 
my  luck  was  out  that  day — a  sharp  hill  and 
some  .sharper  flints  finished  me  and  the  bicycle 
off. 

I  mopped  my  brow  and  looked  at  my  watch. 
Only  eight  minutes  more  !  To  be  beaten  like 
this  in  the  last  lap  infuriated  me ;  and  just  then 
a  butcher's  cart  hove  in  sight. 

I  explained  matters  to  the  driver,  offered 
him  a  substantial  bribe  to  get  me  to  the  station 
in  seven  minutes,  hauled  that  wretched  piece 
of  scrap-iron  up  to  the  back  of  the  cart,  and 
we  started. 

"  Doubt  if  I  can  do  it,  sir,"  he  said,  as  we 
flashed  along.  But  he  was  game,  so  was  the 
pony,  and,  with  a  sprint  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  Derby  winner,  we  drew  up  at  the 
station  exactly  to  the  minute. 

I  grabbed  my  suit-case,  hurled  myself  out 
of  the  cart  and  made  for  the  platform. 

**  London  train  gone  ?  "  I  asked  a  porter. 

He  looked  surprised  at  first,  then  pointed  to 
a  clock  which  said  half-past  nine. 

"  Summer  time  began  yesterday,"  he 
observed  laconically. 


QU1T1C.  ANOTHER   MATTE  J{. 

3lekk  at  Employment  Exchange  (wearily):   Well,  what's  the  matter -with  that  last  plaee? 
Domestic  :   I  can't  stay  there.     The  missus  wants  me  to  sift  the  ashes  ! 
Clerk:   So  they  all  do.      You  won't  hud  a  mistress  who  won't  want  you  to  sift  the  ashes. 
Do3iESTie:   No.      But  this  one  watches  to  see  that  1  do  it! 
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"VALET" 

Safety  Razor 

It  is  easy  to  shave  as  closely  and  cleanly  as  a  barber  if 
you  have  a  "  barber's  edge"  on  your  razor  blade.  Years 
of  practice  have  taught  him  how  to  strop  his  razor  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  keenness.  With  the  "  Valet "  Auto- 
Strop  you  can  obtain  such  an  edge  every  morning, 
without  serving  an  apprenticeship. 

Built  right  into  the  razor  is  a  self-stropping  device  which 
puts  the  keenest  edge  on  the  blade.  Half-a-dozen 
strokes  on  its  strop  is  all  that  is  needed.  Nothing  to 
unscrew- no  separate  stropping  machine -no  constant 
expense  for  new  blades. 

And  the  "  Valet "  AutoStrop  is  as  easy  to  clean  as  to 
strop  -just  a  rinse  and  a  wipe,  without  taking  to  pieces. 


THE  STANDARD  SET  (as  illus- 
trated) consists  of  heavily  silver-plated, 
self  -  stropping  "  Valet  "  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor,  twelve  "Valet"  blades, 
and  "  Valet "  strop,  complete 
in  handsome  case  lined  Qj?  / 
velvet  and  satin  4*%)  J  ■" 

Of  all  high  class  dealers. 

AUTOSTROP    SAFETY    RAZOR 

COMPANY,   LIMITED, 
197-207,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  i. 
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WEAK  NERVES 

ELECTRICITY 
THE  NATURAL  REMEDY 


Weak  nerves  lead  to  all  sorts  of  functional  disorders. 
Without  a  plentiful  supply  of  Nerve  Force  the 
power  of  every  organ  to  perform  its  function  is 
diminished  or  impaired.    Lacking  Nerve  Force, 

—The  blood  travels  slowly  In  its  channels. 

—It  is  imperfectly  oxygenated. 

-Food  is  undigested  and  not  assimilated. 

-  Elimination  of  waste  matter  is  insufficient. 

—The  blood  becomes  tainted  with  poisonous  matter. 

—There  is  in -nutrition  or  malnutrition. 

—The  brain  is  incapable  of  great  or  sustained  effort. 

—The  whole  tide  of  life  in  the  body  is  low. 

This  Book  will  be  sent 
Free  without  cost  or 
obligation.      It  will 
show   yow  how  you 
can  pass  from  ill- 
health  to    heulth 
and  strength. 


All  the  functions  being  imperfectly  performed,  there  begins 
n  state  of  anarchy  in  the  body.  The  stomach  rebels,  and 
there  is  Indigestion.  The  liver  "  strikes,"  and  there  is  a 
Sluggish  Liver  or  Biliousness.  The  kidneys  fail,  and  there 
are  Uric  Acid  Disorders,  including  Rheumatism  and  Gout. 
Even  the  brain  becomes  affected,  resulting  in  Insomnia, 
Brain  Fag,  and  other  Mental  and  Nervous  Troubles. 

Electricity  Restores  Nerve  Force. 

It  is  not  drugs  nor  medicine  that  can  replace  this  deficiency 
of  Nerve  Force.  These  can  only  coerce  or  coax  overworked 
and  enfeebled  organs  into  temporary  functional  activity. 
Electricity  is  the  natural  co-equivalent  to  human  Nerve 
Force,  and  the  success  of  the  Pulvermacher  Electrological 
Treatment  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  restores  lost 
Nerve  Force  by  the  most  scientific  and  successful  method. 

Curative  Electricity  in  Your  Home. 

■'■  .  '    ' i  1 1  ii    ii 

You  can  wear  the  Pulvermacher  Appliance  to  your  business 
daily  or  even  while  asleep.    Although  powerfully  electrical, 
it  gives  nq  shock  to  the  system,  but  gently  and  steadily 
pours  a  continuous  and  curative  flow  of  electricity  into  all 
the  nerve  centres.    The  whole  nervous  system   responds 
quickly   and   sympathetically,    and   immediately   all    the 
functions  of  the  body  begin  to  be  performed  healthfully, 
easily,  and  with  their  natural  vigour. 
Write  for  this  "Guide  to  Health  and  Strength"  to-day. 
If  your  nerves  are  weak, 
If  your  digestion  is  poor, 
If  your  liver  is  sluggish, 
If  you  are  constipated, 
If  you  have  Rheumatism  or  Gout, 
If  you  are  easily  tired  and  depressed, 
If  you  lack  confidence  or  will-power, 
or  if  you  are  in  any  way  •'  below  par,"  "  run  down,"  or  ailing, 
you  will  find  the  secret  of  health  in  its  pages. 

Post  to  the  SUPERINTENDENT,  PULVERMACHER 
ELECTROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE,  LTD.,  22,  VULCAN 
HOUSE,  56,  LUDOATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C  4. 

Those  who  can  do  so  are  cordially  invited  to  call  for 
a  personal  and  free  consultation  upon  their  Health 
Trouble* 
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1 RONUK      ( 

|  the  best  of    j 

|  POLISHES  1 
|  for  | 

|  Linoleum  j 
|  —makes  it  | 
|  wear  longer  | 

=  SOLD  EVEBYWHEBE.  == 

EE  Write  for  illustrated  leaflet^  S 

=E        RONUK,  Ltd.,  PorUlade,   Sussex.       == 


Have  you  tried  "RONUK" 
Motor  Car  Polish? 
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NERVOUSNESS  CURED  COMPLETELY 

If  you  are  nervous  in  company,  if  you  redden  up  when  snoktwi 
to  bv  strangers  or  superiors,  if  your  bash  fulness  is  causing  you  to 
miss  golden  opportunities  in  social  or  business  life,  hero 
is  a  message  of  hop?,  a  guarantee  of  cure  complete  and  permanent. 
By  My  System  of  Treatment  you  cau  quite  certainly  be  cured 
in  one  week  and  in  your  own  home.  My  System  gives  you  perfect 
nerve  control  and  self-confidence.  If  you  suffer  from  Nervousness* 
Timidity,  or  Heart  Weakness,  write  now  for  full  particulars 
of  My  System  of  Private  Home  Treatment.  Sunt  FREE 
privately  if  you  mention  Windsor  Magazine.  Address— Specialist, 
12,  All  Saints  Road,  St.  Anne's-on-Sea. 


THE  COMPO- 
LITHOGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 


LISTS  FREE. 
The  Trade  Supplied. 

THE    COMPO-LITHOGRAPH 

28,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  E.  2, 


NO  Washing  or  Melting 
required.  10/6  up- 
wards. Manufactured  in 
London  for  42  years.  Sup- 
plied to  His  Majesty's 
Government  Offices  since 
1879.  We  stock  all  makes 
of  Duplicators  —  Gelatine, 
Stencil,  Film  or  Clay, 

W.)    CO., 


,:   PORT  NIGHT  ;-?.f 

TAR  TREATMENT 


GET  TO  KNOW  11. 

A  Sure  and  Permanent  Cure  for 
FALLING    HAIR,   DANDRUFF, 
AND    HAIR   TURNING   QR£Y. 

A  Home  Treatment  which  only  j 
takes  three  minutes  a  day  is  ' 
sent  post  free  for  21/-.  ' 

TAR  POMADE,  for  Scurf,  Dandruff.  Irrita- 
tion of  the  Scalp,  5/2.    Post  Free. 
TAR    SHAMPOO    POWDER,   hygienic, 

refreshing.  1/5.     Post  Free. 
TAR  LOTION,  the  wonderful  Hair  Tonic 
and  Beautifier,  7/4,  14/6.       p0ST  jg<REB> 

JEAN  HENRY  ET  CIE.  (Laboratory  22) 
14-16,BuckinghamPalaccRd.,LO«DO«,S.  W.  1 
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Dressmaking  and 

Millinery  Made  Easy 

Wherever  yon  live, 
you  can  now  leavn 
easily  and  quickly, 
during  spare  time, 
right  in  your  own 
home,  how  to  make 
all  kinds  of  clothes  and 
hats  for  yourself  or 
prepare  for  success  in 
dressmaking  or  millin- 
ery as  a  business. 

The  simple,  fasci- 
nating, thoroughly 
practical  and  complete 
home-study  courses  of 
the  Woman's  Institute 
—the  world's  largest, 
school  for  women- 
will  teach  you  how  to 
dress  better  and  save 
at  least  half  on  every- 
thing you  wear.  No 
experience  whatever 
re  i  uired.  You  can 
study  as  much  or  as 
lintle  at  a  time  as  you 
like— and  just  when  it 
is  most  convenient. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  just  what  the 
Woman's  Institute  can  do  for  you.  Simply  send  a 
letter  or  postcard  and  you  will  receive  by  return 
the  full  story  of  this  great  school  and  its  80,000 
delighred  members.  Please  state  whether  you  are 
mot  interested  in  Home  or  Professional  Dress- 
making or  Millinery. 

WOMAN'S  INSTITUTE  OF  DOMESTIC 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  LTD. 

(Dept.    D),    71,    KINOSWAY,    LONDON,   W.C.  2. 


HYPNOTISM 

10,000  Free  Propaganda  Books 

BY    THE 

RAYMONT  INSTITUTE. 

Would  you  care  to  know  the  truth  about  this  subject  ? 
Would  you  like  to  progress  as  much  in  a  few  weeks  as  it 
takes  the  cleverest  of  men  and  women  to  do  in  as  manyyears? 
Would  you  like  to  acquire  this  wonderful  power  which  en- 
ables you  to  do  with  ease  all  that  you  now  desire,  but  cannot 
accomplish?  Would  you  like  to  see  all  your  ambitions 
realised  ?  In  simple  fairness  to  yourself  you  ought  to  do  so. 
Mental  Power  will  soon  be  taught  universally,  because  it 
is  indispensable  to  all  who  mean  to  progress,  for,  shorn  of  all 
exaggeration,  Hypnotism  is  the  greatest  and  the  strangest 
power  on  earth,  and  for  the  first  time  on  record  an 
opportunity  is  given  you  to  acquire  it. 
A  power  which  enables  you  to  develop  any  specially 
desired  capacity,  to  improve  your  memory  ;  a  power  which 
enables  you  to  acquire  an  iron  will  and  an  irresistible  force 
of  personality,  and  which  allows  you  to  master  weaknesses, 
temper,  or  faulty  inclinations,  is  worth  acquiring,  and  that 
power  becomes  all  the  more  important  when  you  realise 
that  in  your  dealings  with  others  it  makes  you  the  "  Upper 
Dog."  Mental  and  Hypnotic  knowledge  means  the  absolute 
certainty  to  be  able  to  gain  a  place  of  command.  ^ 
There  are  entertaining  and  curative  possibilities  in 
Hypnotism  which  make  one  gasp  with  surprise,  and  there 
are  miraculous  and  incredible  experiments,  whilst  there 
are  ways  of  applying  Hypnotic  influences  which  com- 
pletely baffle  the  uninitiated  observer. 

THE   MYSTERY  EXPLAINED. 

We  have  published  a  booklet  dealing  fully  with  the  whole 
subject  in  a  concise  and  unbiassed  manner,  and  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy 
absolutely  free  of  charge  if  you  apply  before  the  edition 
becomes  exhausted.  Those  who  can  afford,  and  wish  to 
do  so,  may  enclose  3^/.  stamps  for  postage,  eic.  (or  simply 
mention  that  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Windsor  Magazine), 
and  address  your  letter  to 
The  Secretary,  388,  RAYMONT  INSTITUTE, 
42,     Great     Russell     Street,     London,     W.C.  1. 


How  Pelmanism  Pays 

Income-Increases  Brought  About 
By  Increased  Efficiency. 


Some  of  the  results  produced  by  Pelmanism  are 
really  amazing. 

44 1  had  the  pleasure  of  taking:  the  Peltnan  Course 
during;  1917-18 ;  I  was  then  in  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

Previous  to  joining:  the*  Army  my  salary  was  ^4 
per  week ;  I  am  now  earning:  ,£2,000  yearly,  and  I  am 
only  27  years  of  age," 

writes  a  Pelmanist  in  a  recent  letter.  Another 
interesting  case  is  the  one  recorded  recently  of 
an  ex-officer  who,  having  studied  Pelmanism  in 
the  trenches,  found  that  it  gave  him  the  "grit," 
"push,"  and  efficiency  which  have  since  enabled 
him  to  do  so  well  that 

bis  income  has  risen  from  £350  a  year  in  May,  1919,  to 
£7$°  a  year  in  October,  1919,  and  further  to  .£1,250  a 
year  in  August  last. 

Every  man  or  woman,  whatever  his  or  her  business 
or  occupation,  can,  by  means  of  Pelmanism,  develop 
that  increased  efficiency  which  means  quick  pro- 
motion, increased  pay,  wider  prospects  and  larger 
profits.     Thousands  testify  to  the  truth  of  this. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  letters  reporting 
results  secured  from  practising  Pelmanism. 

"  I  doubled  the  turnover  of  my  department  last  year." 
—MANAGER. 

"  The  Course  is  an  excellent  training  for  a  medical 
man.  It  trains  the  powers  of  observation  and  helps  to 
develop  personal  magnetism." — DOCTOR. 

"  My  income  has  gone  up  300  per  cent."— ARCHITECT. 

"  Since  my  Course  of  Pelman  Training  I  have  doubled 
my  business.'-SHOPKEEPER. 

"  I  attribute  my  success  mainly  to  the  results 
derived  from  your  excellent  Course."— MANAGING 
DIRECTOR. 

"Secured  a  net  increase  of  salary  of  400  per  cent."— 
EX-CAPTAIN. 

"Can  do  my  sermons  better.  Have  gained  confidence 
in  extempore  preaching."— CLERGYMAN. 

"  Since  taking  up  the  Course  I  have  more  than  trebled 
my  income."— CLERK. 

"I  have  secured  three  increases  of  salary  in  five 
weeks."— BRANCH  MANAGER. 

"  Since  starting  I  have  made  three  moves  upwards  in 
our  works." — CLERK. 

"  I  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  most  advan- 
tageous position."— ENGINEER. 

"  I  directly  ascribe  to  its  influence  the  fact  that  my 
salary  is  now  300  per  cent,  greater."— CASHIER. 

On  writing  to  the  address  printed  below,  you  wilj 
receive  by  return,  gratis  and  post  free, 

(1)  A  copy  of  Mind  and  Memory,  which 
contains  a  full  Synopsis  of  the  New 
Pelman  Course,  wnat  it  is,  and  what 
it  does. 

A  copy  of  the  Report  issued  by  "Truth  " 
on  the  Pelman  Institute. 


FREE 


Information  enabling  you  to  enrol  for  the 
Course  on  reduced  terms. 


Send  a  letter  or  postcard  to-day  to  the  Pelman 
Institute,  40,  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
London,  W.C.I  (or  call),  and  by  return  you  will 
receive  full  information  about  the  famous  system 
that  has  done  so  much  for  others  and  will  d  >  the 
same  for  you. 

Overseas  Addresses:  35,  Rue  Boissy-d'Anglas,  Paris 
iVJIlme) ;  257s  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A.;  Temple 
Building,  'Toronto,  Canada;  396,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne, 
A  ustralia  ;  Natal  Bank  Chambers,  Durban,  South  Africa ; 
Chmvpatty  Sea  Face,  Grant  Road  P.O.,  Bombay,  India. 
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Germolene  in  First  Aid 

Heals  Serious  Wound  on    Hand. 

Germolene  Marks  a  New  Era  in  Skin  and  Wound  Treatment 

Mr.  J.  R.  Topping,  106,  Sapling  Road,  Daubhill,  Bolton,  says  .- 
"  A  few  weeks  since,  I  trapped  my  hand  in  a  heavy  sun-blind,  and  the 
skin  was  torn  away  from  the  palm  of  my  hand.  This  developed  into  a 
nasty  and  most  painful  wound,  and  though  I  tried  many  preparations 
and  ointments,  none  of  them  seemed  to  do  any  good.  In  fact,  the  wound 
got  worse,  and  sores  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  my  hand.  The  pain 
was  intense,  and  prevented  me  getting  any  rest  at  night.  Reading  about 
Germolene,  I  decided  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  can  assure  you  that  I  got 
relief  from  the  first  application.  The  effect  was  most  soothing  and 
comfortable.  Each  day  I  could  see  great  improvement,  and  after  using 
Germolene  for  two  weeks  my  hand  was  completely  cured." 

Soothes   at   a    Touch ! 

Germolene  Is  matchless  as  a  remedy  for 
Eczema  Piles  Skin  Eruptions 


Awarded 

Gold  Medals 

and  Diplomas 

at  Four 

Leading 

Pharmaceutical 

Exhibitions 


Psoriasis  Itching:  Pimples 

Rashes  Ringworm  Chapped  Hands 

Ulcers  Cuts  and  Burns        Chilblains 

And  all  cut,  bruised,  itching;,  or  ulcerated  surfaces. 

GefrmoC&ne 


f£^r      The  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing 


PRICES: 

1/3  &  3/-  per  tin. 
Larger  size  the 
more  economical. 
Ask  distinctly  tor 

Germolene. 
From  Chemists 
and  Stores  every- 
where. 
Sole  Distributors 
The  Veno  Drug 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Manu- 
facturing Chem- 
ists, Manchester. 


[DEAF] 


9EAB 


The   New   Patent 

SOUND    DISCS 

Completely  overcome  Deafness  and 
Head  Noises,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  Are  the  same  to  the  ears 
as  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.  Invisible. 
Comfortable.  Worn  months  without 
removal.     Explanatory  Pamphlet   Free. 

THE  H.  0.  WALES  CO.,  171,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I. 

.HAVE  YOU  A  DOG 

Then"  »»ans  of  tET  *WK»  MO  f^fi 
POWDERS  you  can  always  keep  him  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  healthy,  hearty,  full  of  life,  free  from  all  Skin 
Diseases  and  other  complaints,  and  also  from  the 
most  objectionable  troubles  due  to  the  presence  of 
WORMS*  Use  these  Powders  with  the  utmost 
confidence ;  they  are  prepared  from  the  recipe  of  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  Dog  Breeders 
in  the  World.  1/-  and  2/6 1  post  free  1/2  and 
2/8.  from  P.  H.  PBOSSER  *  CO.,  Ltd.,  Veterinary 
Chemists,  Spring  HilL  BIRMINGHAM,  or  through 
amy  Chemist,  Cora  Dealer,  or  Stores. 

The  servant-^ 
of  the  well- 
dressed  man! 

The  famous  Portable 
"  Alpha"  No.  2  Trouser 
Press  &  Suit  Hanger  (Pat.) 

perfectly  creases  and  stretches 
trousers  and  leaves  coat,  and  vest 
wrinkle -free.  Made  of  hard 
wood  and  spring  steel,  it 
lasts  practically  a  lifetime.  Weijrhs 
20  oz.,  and  packs  into  3  x  2 X  21 J  ins. 
Hangs  on  any  hook.  Post  Free. 

Saves  its  cost  over  and  over.  British  throughout.  • 
ALPHA  No.  1  (Press  only)*  Post  Free  ...  7/-  i 
Cross  Cheque  or  P.O."  London  Joint  City  &  Midland  Bank.'  ; 
miAV  B  r*f\  /DeptA  3,  TUDOR  STREET,  : 
MAY    CE    tU.    (    49    jf  JLONDON,  B.C.4.  . 


DELICIOUS    FRENCH    COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  LESS  QUANTITY,  it  being 
much    stronger  than    ORDINARY    COFFEE 


The  surest 
and  quickest 
remedy  for  ' 
Catarrh,  or- 
dinary Colds 
and  Asthma- 
tic Troubles. 


Tim 


JiTuL 


The  standard 
remedy  for 
over  50  years. 

«      At  all 
Chemists 

4s.  3d.  a  tin* 


Real  HARRIS,  LEWIS,  and 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT    FROM    THE    MAKERS. 

High  Class  Material  for  Ladies '&  Gents'  Spring  &  SummerWear. 

Patterns  and  Prices  on  application. 

S.  A.  NE  WALL  &  SONS  (Dept.  30).  Btornoway,  Scotland. 

State  shade  desired  and  whether  for  Ladies  or  Gents. 
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World-wide  Ramifications  of  the  Metropolitan  College 

Not  only  are  the  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  Postal 
Training  Courses  in  Higher  Business  Subjects  unrivalled  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but 

g*     BY    EVERY    POST 

come  communications  from  present  and  future  students  overseas, 
with  frequent  letters  of  grateful  thanks  from  former  students  of 
the  College  now  occupying  high  and  lucrative  positions  in  the 
commercial  world,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

LIST     OF     SUBJECTS. 


Accountancy. 
Secretaryship. 
London      P>.      Com. 

Degree. 
Banking. 
Costing  and  Factory 

Organisation. 
Income  Tax 


Company  I  jaw. 

Advertising  and  Sales 
Management. 

Biisinens  Organisa- 
tion. 

Economics. 

Shorthand,  etc.,  etc. 


INDIVIDUAL 

POSTAL 

TRAINING. 

SPECIMEN    TRIBUTES. 

"Please  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  complete  and  effecti ve  course. 
The  studies  have  been  so  finely  conceived 
that  I  found  myself  studying  for  the  joy  of 
it.  One  feature  of  the  examination  which 
surprised  me  was  how  everyone  there  re- 
garded the  Metropolitan  College  as  a  house- 
hold word."    F.  R.,  London. 

{Present  salary.  £1,000  ;  age  32 

"  No  doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
after  passing  the  Inter.  L.  A. A.  I  was  offered 
and  accepted  a  position  as  Senior  Accountant 
on  the  staff  of  a  large  firm  of  Chartered 
Accountants  in  this  city,  at  a  figure  practic- 
ally three  times  greater  than  that  which  I  ivas 
then  receiving.  Without  the  training  I  re- 
ceived at  your  institution,  I  could  never  have 
hoped  to  obtain  such  a  position  You  may 
rest  assured  that  I  never  fail  to  recommend 
your  College  when  opportunity  occurs." 

E.  B.    (Present  salary,  £600  ;  age  23.) 

"  I  venture  to  think  that  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  I  have  been  offered  the 

post  of  Senior  Accountant  to  Messrs. , 

Ltd.,  at  their  new  branch.  The  salary— £1,000 
per  annum— seems  sufficiently  good  to  justify 
my  resignation  from  my  present  appoint- 
ment." A.  E.  C.  M.,  London.    (Age  32.) 


:  il    i  SPECIAL  COACHING  FOR  ! 
jTHE  NEW  DEGREE    OF! 

i::   BACHELOR   :: 
OF  COMMERCE.; 


In  the  professional  Accountancy 
and  Secretarial  Examinations,  the 

METROPOLITAN     COLLEGE 

frequently   presents 

MORE  SUCCESSFUL  STUDENTS 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  TRAINING 
CENTRES     PUT     TOGETHER 


While  thousands  of  students  enrol  purely 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  very  valuable 
and  practical  training  afforded,  there  is 
an  advantage  in  sitting  one  or  more  of 
the  examinations  held  by  the  recognised 
professional  bodies,  inasmuch  as  a  suc- 


cessful candidate  receives  the  DIPLOMA 
of  the  examining  body,  and  is  entitled  in 
due  course  to  append  to  his  name  the 
designatory  and  .status-stamping  initials 
of  a  Fellow  of  a  recognised  Association  of 
Qualified  Accountants  and/or  Secretaries. 


For  full  particulars  of  the  many  valuable  courses  offered  by  the  METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE,  write  to-day  {a  postcard  will  suffice)  for  the 


<C 


STUDENTS'    GUIDE" FREE    AND     POST     PAID 


The  New  Edition,  just  published,  contains 
particulars  of  many  additional  courses 
specially  designed  to  meet  post-bellum  re- 


quirements, and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
potential  students.  The  "  STUDKNTS' 
GUIDE"  is  a  comprehensive  volume  contain- 


ing a  great  deal  of  useful  information ;  it  is 
not  a  bookUt.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day  -, 
applications  dealt  with  in  strict   rotation. 


METROPOLITAN     COLLEGE, 

Dept.  W.M.,  ST.  ALBANS. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss. 


Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific 
discovery  with  automatic  air  cushion* 
that  draws  the  broken  parts  together, 
and  binds  them  as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  It  absolutely  holds  firmly  and 
comfortably  and  never  slips.  Always 
light  and  cool,  and  conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without  chafing 
or  hurting.    We  make  to  your  measure, 

,   and  send  it  to  you  on  a  strict  guarantee 
^  of  satisfaction  or  money  ref  unded,and  we 

have  put  our  price  so  low  that  any  body,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy 
it.  Remember,  we  make  it  to  your  order— send  it  to  you— 
you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  you, you  send  it  back  to 
us,  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That  is  the  way  we  do 
business— always  absolutely  on  the  square— and  we  have  sold 
to  thousands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  ten  years.  Re- 
member, we  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  We 
just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

W%  1  A  1»  r*  I  *.J      Write  at  once 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  m  our  uim. 

1574D)80  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2  trated Booklet 


YEARS' WEAR! 


Jute  Soles  last  longer  than  any 

others.  Easiest  for  House.Shop, 

Factory,   Travel,    Tennis,   etc. 

LVF.,Reading:"Last  pair  nearly 

10 years  in  use."    W.  Bygkavk, 

New  Harnett"  Got  last  pair  9 

years  ago;  now  quite   worn." 

M.I  I.  (address 

on     request)  t 

"15  years  ago 

I  purchased  a 

pair    —   after 

fairly  regular 

wear  in  Africa 

they  are  still  serviceable.  Prices  (Post  free  United 

State  sixe  and  length  of  Walking  Shoe.  Kingdom,  abroad  extra). 

Colour- Brown,  Black,  or  White.  Children's  Ladies'.  Gent's 

A.  Plain  Shoes  (without  Strapping)  ..  .  4/-  4/3  4/6 
I).  Leather  Fittings  las  per  illustration)  ..  —  5/11  6/- 
C.  Boots,  suit  Shooting,  Climbing,  &c.  (no  Strapping)  5/6  5/9 
F.    Superfine  Shoes,  no  Straps  (Boots]/-  extra)    —         7/3       7/9 

Leather-soled  Shoes,  Superior 9/6       9/6      10/6 

"Ideal"   for  Hospitals,  School  Drill,  etc.        If  three  pairs  at  one 

time,  reduction  of  Id.  per  pair.        Six   pairs,    2d.        Full    List,  2d 

No  shops.    Send  P.O.  direct.    SO  years  advertisers. 

NOTE.— Jute  Shoes  Cheapest  Extant  while  Leather  so  dear. 

PATENT  CANYAS  SHOE  CO.,7,  Steps  Rd., near  Glasgow 

Sent  abroad  on  receipt  of  M.O.      AoC.O.Jh      No  free  samples. 
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"—a  few  stitches  and  they're  on!" 


TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as  the  combined  HOT-AIR   and   VAPOUR   BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  eliminates  impure  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ful flow  of— life's  principle— the  blood,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable  feature 

ami  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as—Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater;  Heat  Regulator;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate- no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "BATH  BOOK"  No  5 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  "YSS&SfWi?*- 


Beacon 
Oilskins 
for  All. 


■ 


There's  a  Beacon  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  from  the  tiny  three-year-old  to 
full-grown  outdoor  men  like  Father;  and 
each  Coat,  Mother's  too,  has  a  finish  that 
cannot  stick,  and  is  guaranteed  absolutely 
Waterproof.     Money  back  if  otherwise. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  POST  FREE.       Men's 

Send  a  p.c.   to-day  for    "Weather  Comfort" 

(describing  Beacon  Oilskins  and  honest  Country 

Boots  for  all;  to  BARBOURS,  Ltd.,  20,  fieacor. 

Buildings,  South  Shields.  Fngland. 
Ladies',  32  6  Up. 

Kiddies'  Oilies, 

21/-    upwards.. 


tit&vimudz, 


EVERY  sportsman— every 
lover  of  the  open — 
every  man  who  appreciates 
the  river — should  have  an 
Evinrude.  It  is  a  sturdy 
little  Motor  which  is  quickly 
and  easily  attached  to  the 
stern  of  any  rowboat. 

The  trouble  of  rowing  is 
cut  out.  It  takes  you  there 
and  brings  you  back,  and 
the  cost  of  running  is 
fractional. 

EVINRUDE    MOTOR  C?  ENG.OI°    Write  to  •  day  for 

(MANAGER,  AWBRADBURY.)  catalogue,  "IF" 

I07  WATERLOO  RD, LONDON. SEj      with Jull particulars. 


f£fc 


Attach 


CASH'S  WOVEN  NAMES 

to   your   household   and    personal   linen. 

Woven  on   fine  cambric  tape  in  fast  Turkey 
red  lettering. 


J.P.MORGAN 


Stylr  No.  7. 

Prices : 

WHITE  GROUND.       .    BLACK   GROUND. 

12  doz.    6/-  12  doz.        6/6 

6  ,,     3/9  6  ,,    4/6 

3  „  >   2/9  3  „     3/6 

Can  be  supplied,  in  a  few  days'  notice,  from  all  Drapers 

and  Outfitters. 
A  Special  and  Finer  Tape  can  now  be 
supplied  for  marking  Handkerchiefs 

and  small  articles. 

Samples    and  full    list    of  Styles 

FREE  on  application  to 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  LTD., 

COVENTRY. 


BIG   AND   SUCCESSFUL 

To  be  tall  is  to  have  one  of  the  chief  qualifications  for  success 
in  either  business  or  social  life.  This  applies  to  both  men  and 
women.  If  you  are  under  forty,  it  is  very  easy  to  increase  your 
height  by  the  Girvan  Scientific  Treatment,  a  very  pleasant 
method,  which  is  carried  out  in  your  own  home,  and  quite 
privately.  Students  report  from  2  to  5  inches  increase,  with 
great  benefit  to  health,  and  improvement  in  figure  and  carriage. 
Send  a  postcard  for  particulars  and  our  ^roo  guarantee,  to 
Enquiry  Dept.  W.M.,  17,  Stroud  Green  Road,  London,  N.  4. 


Goddard  s 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  everywhere  6d  1A  2r6  &4'6 


MATERNITY 

<Finla/s   Patent*,  adjustable  any  size). 

Aft  supplied  to  Royalty  and  Nobility. 

Skirt3  from  1  gn.    Gowns  from  3  gne. 

Costumes  from  4  gins.   Corsets,  V 1/-,  31/6, 42/-. 

Silk  Broche,  3i  gns. 

Money  refunded  if  not  delighted. 

FreeWonderful  Baby  Book,  Fashions  Bulletin  and 

Pattern  Book  of  latest  materials  sent  on  request. 

F IN  LAY'S    16,  Houlds worth  Street 

(Top  Oldham   Street),  MANCHESTER. 
Finlay's,  the  Maternity  House  of  Great  Britain 


vately. 


DRINK  HABIT 

I  SECRETLY  CURED! 


TRIAL. 

RESCUE  YOUR  f  RIEN  DS  iiom  the rirink 
craving      You  can  easily  do  so  without  their  i 
>  knowledge- secretly,  >yeedily.  and  harmlessly.  I 
s  with  permanent  result,  at  trifling  ro<i.    Ample  \ 
Proofs  and  FRJKK  TRIAL  of  Fully-guaranteed 
Treatment  sent  privately.  HOST  PHKE. 
..,,_,,  Correspondence  6trictly  confidential. 

MIOM  THE   YENN'S   COMPANY, 

its  grip.  1,  station  Road,  Brixton  (S.  Y.),  London 
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Restful  and  Home -like  Upholstery 
at  Economical  Prices. 


EASY   PAYMENTS  or  CASH. 


CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Cash  with  order. 
Settee,  one  end  adjustable,  Loose  Cushion,  £19  or  Easy  Payment  £21 — £3  down,  15/-  mthly. 
Arm  Chair,  "  Forty-winks "  Head  Rests,    £10         „  ,.      £11— £2     „       10/-     „ 

Divan  Chair,  Club  Pattern  -  -     £9  „  „      £10— £2     .,       10/-     „ 

Three-Piece  Set,  Settee  &  Pair  of  Chairs,  £38         „  „      £42- £4      ,      30/-     „ 

Luxurious  and  soundly  upholstered.  Woollen  Flecks.  Coppered  Steel  Springs. 
British  Webs.  Seats,  Backs  and  Arms  all  well  sprung.  Covered  in  a  variety  of 
French  and  other  Tapestries.      Patterns  submitted  for  Customer's  selection. 

Pounds  will  be  saved  in  Furnishing  by  applying  for  our  Complete  Furnishing  Guide, 


f*  T  |"|"R17  Furnishing  Co. 

\K  MJ\F  MM  JEj  J.  R.  GRANT,  Proprietor. 


(Dept. 


Pembroke  Place, 
LIVERPOOL 


Redecoration  with 

Halus  distemper 

is  the  order  of  the  day* 

Strip  your  walls  of  the 
dinginess  born  of  the  war 
years, —of  the  faded  and  germ- 
laden  wallpapers. 

One  application  of  Hall's  Distemper 
instantly  destroys  all  disease  germs 
which  collect  on  walls,  and  gives  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  perfect  cleanliness 
to  living  rooms  and  bedrooms. 

Halls  Distemper  is  made  in  a  wide  range 
of  60  pleasing  and  artistic  colours,  including 
rich  dark  tones  as  well  as  light  delicate  shades. 

Obtainable  of  all  leading  Oil  and  Colour  Stores, 
Ironmongers,  Chemists,  etc.,  or  from  your 
decorator  who  will  quickly  change  your  paper 
covered  walls  to  the  modern  artistic  Hall's 
Distemper  Decoration. 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

SISS0NS  BROTHERS  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  HULL, 

Manufacturers  of  Varnish,  Enamel  Paints  and  Colour. 
And  at  199B  Borough  High  Street.  London,  S.E.1 

and  105  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 


I 

I 
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the: 


WONDERFUL  HUMAN  MACHINE 


If  you  had  a  real  fine  watch  and  some  part  of  its  mechanism  broke, 
would  you  try  to  mend  it  by  filling  it  with  oil?  No,  you  would  take 
it  to  the  best  watchmaker  you  knew,  and  have  him  find  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  and  repair  it. 

Your  body  is  a  far  more  delicate  mechanism  than  any  watch.  It  is 
the  most  complicated  machine  on  earth,  yet  when  some  vital  part  breaks 
down  or  fails  to  work  properly,  you  try  to  make  it  go  by  dosing  your- 
self with  poisonous  drugs. 

Your  heart,  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys  are  run  by  a  power  called  nerve 
force.  Nerve  force  is  just  another  name  for  electricity.  When  any  of 
these  organs  break  down  or  get  out  of  order,  sickness  or  disease  results. 
Now,  you  can't  cure  the  trouble  until  you  remove  the  cause — repair  the 
part  that  is  broken.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  Nature  the 
power  to  do  it.  All  you  need  is  motive  power — electricity.  You  can't 
get  that  from  drugs.  Our  method  is  to  restore  this  electricity,  and  pain 
and  disease  will  disappear.     That's  Nature's  way  of  curing. 

We  have  harnessed  a  powerful  but  soothing  current  of  electricity  into 
a  body  appliance  made  of  dry  cell  batteries.  It  gives  strength,  vim, 
new  vitality  to  your  nerves,  stomach,  or  any  other  part  that  may  be 
weak.  This  battery  is  not  an  electric  belt — it  does  not  shock.  It  cures 
every  evidence  of  weakness  in  men  and  women. 

GET    IT    FREE. 

We'll  send  you  our  illustrated  So-page  book,  closely  sealed,  free,  telling 
hoiv  you  can  cure  yourself  at  home.  Write  at  once  if  you  cannot  call 
for  a  free  test  at  the  Institute.     Do  it  now — to-day.  AJAX  hv 

THE    BRITISH    ELECTRIC    INSTITUTE 

(Dept.  19),  25,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C.I. 

South  African  Branch;  70,  PRITCHARD  ST.  (P.O.  Box  7222),  JOHANNESBURG 


25/-  »  84/- 


ARE      ADMITTED       TO      BE 
BETTER  THAN  MANY  SOLD 
AT     DOUBLE     THE     PRICE. 
A     TRIAL     WILL     CONVINCE 
YOU      AND     SAVE     YOU     50% 

smartly  BREECHES 

IN  BEDFORD  CORDS, 

RIDING  TWEEDS. 

DRILLS,  ETC.  

I   SEND  FOR    PATTERNS  6?  EASY 
SELF-MEASURE  INSTRUCTIONS 

No  mutter  where  you  are,  we  guarantee  to  fit 
.you  perfectly,  satisfy  you,  orretuiul  your  cash. 


BEDFORD    RIDING 
BREECHES    Co.  DeptvfMi 

29   Great  Titchficld  Street        ! 
Oxford  St. London. Wl. 


PAPER  HAND» 

Prevent  infection  in  NASAL  CATARRH,  which  is  always  present 
in  INFLUENZA.  Every  successive  use  of  a  fabric  Handkerchief 
reinfects  the  Patient.  Order  "  TOINOCO "  brand  at  your 
Chemist.  Silky  Fibre,  so  for  vs.  Papier  Crepoii,  50  for  is.  gd. 
••Beautifully  soft  and  absorbeiit.'—Artw^. 


ST-STUT-STUTTERING 

STAMMERING 

Mr.  Frank  Hughes,  who  stammered  himself  for 
20  years,  will  send  FREE  particulars  of  how  he 

cured  himself*  to  any  reader  sending  2d.  stamp  for  postage. 
Please  mention  Windsor  Magazine.  Address  Mr.  Frank 
Hughes,  7,  Southampton  Row,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.1. 


Advertisements  for  insertion 
in  the  June  issue  of  the 
WINDSOR  MAGAZINE 
should  be  received  by 
April  29th,  at  latest. 


TOWLE'S  VITALIQUE  TONIC 

■  The  best  Tonic  for  sufferers  from  — — — 

Anaemia,  Lassitude,  Palpitation,  Nervousness. 

This  Ionic  acts  as  a  Nourishing  Food  to  the  Nervous 

System,  and  produces  a  fine  healthy  colourto  the  skin. 

3/6    BOTTLE,     POST  FREE. 

E.    T.    TOWLE   &   CO.,    Ltd., 

69,  Long  Row,  Nottingham-  Established  1826. 


tfor    more    than    Thirty    Years     Thousands    have 
derived  Great  Benefit  from 

DR  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

Have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL. 

They  are  the  best-known  remedy  for  Anaemia.  Giddiness,  Fulness 

and  dwelling  alter  Meals,  Loss  of  Appetite.  Hysteria,  Palpitation 

or*  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  &c. 

Boxes,  1/3,  3,'-,  5/-,  and  12/-,  post  free  from  the  Proprietor. 

DR.  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.    Only  address— 
309,  PQRTOBELLQ  KD„  WOTTING  HILL9  LONDON. 
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MORE  THAN   18,000   BRITISH 
DOCTORS    HAVE    TAKEN    UP 

GICFA 

FOR 

INDIGESTION 

and  HUNDREDS  of  these  HAVE  WRITTEN  us 
of  the  SPLENDID  RESULTS  they  have  obtained 
by  its  use  in  PRACTICE  and  in  their  HOMES. 

Physicians'  names  and  addresses  must  never  be  published  ;  therefore,  when 
a  prominent  physician  wrote  us  recently  doubting  the  accuracy  of  our  state- 
ments, we  invited  him  to  call  and  examine  the  original  letters  and  cards  which 
we  had  received  from  those  Physicians,  assuring  him  that  they  would  prove  the 
correctness  of  our  statements.  He  called,  bringing  a  solicitor  to  assist  him  in 
thoroughly  examining,  and  after  they  had  made  a  full  examination,  he 
expressed  his  surprise,  and  declared  that  all  his  doubts  were  removed  and  he 
was  entirely  satisfied,  because  we  had  shown  him  absolute  proof  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  our  every  statement. 

When  so  many  British  Doctors  are  so  satisfied  with  Cicfa,  you  do  not   need  a 
sample  to  prove  its  value  to  you.    You  can  confidently  commence  taking  it  at  once. 

CICFA  restores  NATURAL  DIGESTION  in  Stomach  and  Bowel,  with 
steady  disappearance  of  gases  which  often  cause  pressure  and  pain  around 
the  heart  through  Stomach  Indigestion,  also  that  feeling  of  weight  at  the 
pit  of  the  Stomach  a  couple  of  hours  after  eating,  through  beginning  Bowel 
Indigestion,  gradual  disappearance  of  Fermentation  with  Flatulence  and 
Acidity,  as  well  as  gradual  disappearance  of  those  little  hard  masses  called 
"  Starch  Balls  "  ;  so  that  all  the  contents  of  the  Bowel  become  digested,  the 
nourishment  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  the  Refuse  naturally  expelled. 
Gradually  the  natural  functions  of  all  the  organs  of  digestion  are  restored, 
and  by  such  assistance  permanent  improvement  is  secured. 


GASES  in  STOMACH  with 

eructations. 
Sharp  Neuralgic  HEADACHES. 

ACID      in      Stomach     with 

HEARTBURN. 
TONGUE    coated   white    all 

over. 
COMPLEXION  blotchy,  with 

redness  of  Nose. 
EATING      disliked.       Some 

Nausea. 
PAINS  darting  through  Chest , 

Burning    Spot   behind    left 

Shoulder  Blade. 

Sold 

THE  CICFA  CO., 


INDIGESTION  SYMPTOMS 


IN  STOMACH  /Fv-^ 


IN   BOWEL 


GASES  in  BOWEL  or  Flatu- 
lence. 
Dull,  Heavy  HEADACHES. 

ACIDITY,  causing  Gout  and 

Rheumatism. 
TONGUE   coated  Yellow  at 

back. 
COMPLEXION     muddy    or 

pasty. 
EATING  disliked  or  loathed. 

Biliousness  and   bad   taste 

in  mouth. 
PAINS  in  Bowel,  Griping  and 

CONSTIPATION. 

everywhere,  prices  1/3  and  3/- 
8,  Duke  St.,  Manchester  Sq.,  London,  W.  1. 

m  Windsor  Magazine,   May,   192T.  «^M««BBBBH«BMBMi^^^^^^^^^^^— 
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Oliver 

Typewriter 


The  latest  (No.  9)  Model,  with  regular 
(10-inch)  carriage,  is  now  being  supplied 
at  its  original  (pre-war)  price, 


Every  machine  brand-new  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  584,  which  contains 
also  list  of  addresses  of  Branches  and 
Agencies. 

OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd.,  75,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C.4 


nun 


illllllllllllllllllllllllllllillillllllll^ 


Tested  pure  wool  cloths  and  good  quality 
linings  and  fittings  give  super-value  to 
"The  Lion"  Branded  Suit  Service.  Our 
suits  look  more  gentlemanly  and  keep 
il  spick  and  span  "  longer  than  many  suits 
costing  twice  as  much.  A  tailor-made 
lounge  suit  to  measure,  fully  guar-  *•  *  «xv 
an  teed  to  satisfy, sent  post  free  for  dt4  IUS. 
Test  our  Cloth  Quality  by  writing  for 
100  CLOTH  PATTERNS  POST  FREE 
They're  sent  in  neat  box,  together  with 
book  of  styles  by  eminent  London  fashion 
artist,  and  simple  clear  instructions  for  self- 
measuring.  Each  cloth  is  also  priced 
with  the  cost  per  yard.  Any  length  cut. 
No  Risk— Misfit  Means  Money  Back. 
Write  for  Free  Patterns  now  to 

GROVES    &    LINDLEY, 

Exporters  of  Cloth  and  Clothing, 
106,    THE    LION,    HUDDEHSFIELD. 


BALL-POINTED  PENS 


Never  Scratch 
or  Spurt. 


The  Secret  of  Easy 
Writing  is  found  on 
Every  Point. 


Ask  your  Stationer  for  a  6</. 
Assorted  Box,  and  choose  a 
Pen  to  Suit  your  Hand. 


ORMISTON  &.  GLASS, 

Snow    Hill,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Contractors  for  Pens 
to  H.M.    Government 


and  get 

MACKINTOSH'S 

Toffee  -de-  Luxe 
It's  jolly  good! 

Have  you  had  any  Egg 
and  Cream  de  Luxe  ? 
That's  a  stunner :  and 
Chocolate  Toffee  de 
Luxe  is  top-hole. 


Mackintosh's  Toffee  is  sold  by 
Confectioners  everywhere  in  i  lb., 
1  lb.,  and  4  lb.  Family  Tins,  and 
Icose  by  weight.  c.  i.  <*> 
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ANNUAL 
SPRING  CLEAN 

&  MEND  UP.. 

IF  YOU  HATE  IT  LIKE  POISON 

— with  Plumbers  here  and  Plumbers  there,  all  a  mess  and  a 
muddle— do  the  job  yourself  and  let  FLUXITE  help  you. 

FLUXITE  in  the  home  means  that  you  can  tackle  all  soldering 
jobs  — leaking  pipes,  weeping  kettles,  pots  and  pans,  "groggy" 
garden  tools,  etc.  ;  Mid  it's  so  easy  with  FLUXITE.  No  trouble, 
tij  wages,  no  waste  of  time — simply  the  job  done,  that's  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Mechanics  will  have 

FLUXITE 

because  it 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING. 

Ask  your  Ironmonger  or  Hardware  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  neat  little  FLUXITE  Soldering  Set.  It  is  perfectly 
simple  to  use,  and  will  last  for  years  in  constant  use. 
All  Hardware  and  Ironmongery  Stores  sell  FLUXITE 
in  tins,  price  8d.,  1/4,  and  2/8. 

BUY   A    TIN    TO-DAY. 


THE  "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING   SET 

contains  a  special  "small  space"  Soldering  Iron,  with 

j>on-heating    metal     handle,    a     Pocket    tffow-Lamp, 

FLUXITE,  Solder,  etc.,  and  full  instructions. 

Price  10/6  Sample  Set,  post  paid  United  Kingdom. 

FLUXITE  LTD.,  sot,  Bevington  Street,  Bermemdsey,  England. 


HOW  TO  LEARN 
FRENCH  OR  SPANISH 

Pelman    Institute's    Latest    and 
Greatest    Achievement. 


IMMENSE  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  news 
that  the  well-known  Pelman  Institute  has  opened 
a  special  department  for  teaching  Foreign  Lan- 
guages through  the  post,  by  a  new  and  most  effective 
method,  in  about  one-third  the  time  usually  required. 

Those  who  have  enrolled  for  either  the  French  or 
the  Spanish  Course  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 

-  Although  the  Pelman  Language  Courses  are  written 
entirely  in  French  and  Spanish  respectively,  and  do  not 
contain  a  word  of  Englislvyet  anyone  can  follow  them 
with  ease,  even  without  previously  knowing  a  single 
word  of  either  of  the  Foreign  Languages  in  question. 

It  sounds  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  perfectly  true. 

The  first  great  advantage  of  the  new  Pelman 
method  is  that  there  is  no  Translation.  You  are 
not  required  to  translate  French  or  Spanish  into 
English,  nor  English  into  French  or  Spanish.  You 
learn  French  in  French  and  Spanish  in  Spanish — 
the  only  scientific  way.  This  enables  you  to  speak 
these  languages  naturally  and  fluently,  and  without 
that  hesitation  (that  stopping  to  translate  mentally 
one  language  into  another)  which  is  almost  un- 
avoidable when  a  Foreign  Language  has  been 
acquired  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Secondly,  the  Pelman  method  enables  you  to  learn 
French  or  Spanish  without  burdening  your  brain 
with  the  task  of  memorising,  parrot  fashion,  long 
lists  and  vocabularies  of  French  or  Spanish  words. 
You  learn  these  words  by  using  them,  and  in  so 
natural  a  way  that  you  never  forget  them. 

Thirdly,  those  grammatical  difficulties — those  dull 
and  complex  rules  and  exceptions — which  discourage 
so  many  people  at  the  outset  from  learning  Foreign 
Languages,  are  entirely  avoided.  By  the  Pelman 
method  you  learn  first  of  all  to  speak,  write  and 
read  French  or  Spanish,  the  formal  grammar  coming 
last  of  all. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Pelman  method  is  the 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  which  enables  the  student 
to  acquire  a  correct  accent  without  a  master. 

The  straightforward  simplicity  of  this  new  method  ; 
its  novel,  fascinating,  and  practical  character ;  its 
ingenious  system  ot  teaching  Pronunciation  ;  the 
high  reputation  of  the  Pelman  Institute  that  lies 
behind  it ;  all  have  combined  to  win  for  it  wide- 
spread interest  and  support.  The  number  of  people 
who  are  learning  French  or  Spanish  in  this  way  is 
increasing  daily.  All  state  that  it  is  the  simples! 
and  easiest  method  of  learning  French  or  Spanish 
they  have  ever  met  with.  Readers  who  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this  remarkable  method 
should  write  to-day  to  the  address  printed  below, 
mentioning  the  language — French  or  Spanish — in 
which  they  are  interested.  By  return  they  will 
receive,  gratis  and  post  free,  a  copy  of  the  book 
containing  full  particulars  of  this  method  and  showing 
how  they  can  enrol.  Write  for  a  copy  of  this  book 
to-day,  to  the  Pelman  Institute  (Modern  Languages 
Dept.),  55,  Bloomsbury  Mansions,  Hart  Street, 
London,  W.C.  I. 

Overseas  Addresses  :  35,  Rue  Poissy-d' "Aitglas,  Paris 
( VI lime) ;  Pelman  House,  Chozvpatly  Sea  Pace, 
Grant  Road  P.O.,  Bombay ',  India. 
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ONCE  BALD! 

#  He  was  suffering  from  fatty  seborrhoea  and 
in  8  weeks  he  completely  iosr  his  hairand  beard 
which  were  never  very  abundant  .The  celebrated* 
S6ve  Capillaire  OfWgave  bim  me  beautiful 
head  of  hair  and  full  beard  shown  in  this  photo. 

The  Dermatologist  OLBfeoFfers 

100.000 F^ 

to  any  person  who  proves  that  his  celebrated 
Seve  Capillaire  does  not,within  8  days. stop 
hair  falling  out  and  does  not  make  new  hair  grow 
in  its  former  colour  at  any  age,  no  matter  now 
serious  or  how  old  the  complaint. 

More   than 

20.000  TESTIMONIALS 

absolutely  genuine. certified  and  bearing 
names  and  addresses  will  be  shown  to 
anyone  calling  at  the  Laboratory. 

Failure  impossible. 

Write  for  full  particulars  (use  2id.stamp)  which  be  sent  free  in  plain  envolope,to 

Laboratory'OLBE"  22,  Rue  des  Martyrs,Paris_0ep:  66 


M.  DUTRAITaCOLOMBiERSiOmoFrancr 
This  head  of  hair  in  8  Week<s  f 


Make  a  solu- 
tion of  Secco- 
tine  and  water 
and  you  have 
immediately  a  liquid  which  will 
make  fabrics  just  like  new.  Full 
directions  with  each  tube. 

From  all  Stationers,  Ironmongers, 
Stores,  etc.  in  yd.  tubes,  and 
handy  pocket  size  in 
boxes  at  4j^d. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
44  Seccotine  as 

a  Renovator  " 

McCaw,  Stevenson  &  Orr,Ltd., 
Belfast  ahd  London. 


The  SL.OAN-DUPLOYAN  System  saves 
a   year's   study   and  holds   the    world's    Parlia- 
mentary Reporting  Speed  Recoid.      Illustrated 
handbook,    with     lesson     and 
specimens,  free  from 

Sloan-Duployan  Headquarters, 
(Dept.  D),  Ramsgate. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Designing    Fashion     Drawings,     Posters     and 

Advertisements,     Magazine     Illustrations,    etc. 

Splendid  Chance  for  those  who  like  sketching. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  FREE  ADVICE. 

We  can  help  you   to  earn  a  good  income. 

Dept.  W.M.    HOLBORN    STUDIOS, 

28,  Golden  Square,  Piccadilly  Circus,  London,  W.  1. 


GROW   TALLER 

IT  PAYS  TO   BE  TALL.. 

There  are  natural  forces  in  every  man  or  woman  which, 
properly  assisted,  can  make  hint  or  her  taller.  Add 
three,  four,  or  even  five  inches  to  your  present  height. 
At  the  same  time  wonderfully  improve  your  health. 
No  apparatus  required.  Ordinary  habits  retained. 
Send  -j.i/.  stamp  for  my  booklet,  containing  free  par- 
ticulars. Address  W.,  Enquiry  Dept,  51,  Church  St., 
South  Shore,  Blackpool. 


'MILITARY3 


The  Standard  of  Qualify 

prllLLlPc 

I  RUBBER  L J 

*     HEELS  and  TIPS     •>* 


•  PRESIDENT* 
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The  World's  greatest  remedy 
for  Indigestion         ~ 


It 


treats 
cause. 


In   every   quarter  of  the   globe  you'll  find  that  Bisurated 
Magnesia   is  the  recognised  remedy  for  all  such  stomach- 
troubles  as  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  gastritis,  heartburn  and 
flatulence.       Why  >     Because    it     is     the    one     thing    that 
these  disorders   in    the   proper   way — that   of   removing   the 

It's  the  presence  of  harmful  acid  in  the  stomach  that  gives  you  pain 
and  trouble ;  remove  that  and  your  stomach  will  rapidly  regain  the 
strength  to  do  its  work  without  aid. 

Bisurated  Magnesia  neutralises  the  harmful  acid  the  very  instant 
it  enters  the  stomach  and,  as  a  result,  the  pain  stops  at  once  ;  you 
enjoy  your  food,  and  it  does  you  good.  If  .your  get  that  "  full  "  feeling 
after  eating  ;  if  things  disagree  with  your  stomach  ;  if  you  are  unable 
to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  table,  then  you  need  the  help  which 
Bisurated  Magnesia  can  give  you. 

Go  at  once  to  the  nearest  chemist  and  get  some  "  Bisurated " 
Magnesia  ;  take  as  directed  and  it  will  soon  put  you  right.  You  must 
be  sure,  however,  that  you  get  what  you  ask  for,  so  look  for  the  maker's 
name    Bismag,  Ltd.,  which  appears   on    every  genuine  package  of 

BISURATED  MAGNESIA 

<Repd.  Trade  mark.) 
3/-  A  LARGE   BOTTLE     (TABLETS:  l/3  6  2/6  A    FLASK) 

JMSM/VG     LllvnTED,   T  WYBEKT    ST..  MUNSTER    SQ^,    LONDON 


is  is  the  kind 

of  World-w ids fame; 
always  bears       , 

the.  makers  name* 


DON'T  WEAR  OTHER  PEOPLE'S  LINEN 

You  will  always  set  your  OWN  clothes  "back  from 
the  wash  if  marked  with 

„    JOHN  BOND'S  „ 

CRYSTAL  PALACE 

MARKING  INK. 

FOR  USE   WITH   OR   WITHOUT    HEAT 

(WHICHEVER  KIND  IS  PREFERRED). 

Sold  by  all  Stationers,   Chemists,  and  Stores. 

6d.  and  Is. 

Used  in  the  Royal  Households. 


HY  NAME. 


SUIT  50/-    O'COAT  42/-    LADY'S  COSTUME  60/- 

TURNED 

and  guaranteed  "Just  like  New  "  by  the  leading  Specialists. 

SEND  ALONG  AT  ONCE.    Carriage  Paid  One  Way. 
WALTER     CURRALL     &     CO.,     6,     Broadway, 
Estd.1903.      Ludgate  Hill,  B.C. 4.    Nr.  "Times "  Offices. 


ml  be  able  l<> 
take  lightning 
ketches  of 
u  bl  io  in  «:  n, 
our  f  r  i  c  ii  <l  s 
nd  acquaiut- 
nces,  or  draw 


learn  to  sketch 

in  two  "hours 

for  the  Press,  publishers,  fashions,  posleis,  advet  tisenients,  and 
increase  vour  income.  The  #;  B.  C.  Method  Ol  Drawing  in  twelve 
complete  lessons  provides  ;i  short  cut  to  drawing  skill  by  showing 
you  how  to  apply  to  drawing  the  pictorial  ability  you  have 
already  acquired  ill  your  writing.  You  can  enjoy  learning  it  in 
your  own  home  in  your  spare  time,  for  it  is  taught  by  correspon- 
dence ;   everything  sent  to  suit  your  convenience.     Designing 

Advertisements,    Showcards,    Posters,    Covers,    Calendars, 

Fashions  and  General  Illustrating  are  taught,  special  training 
and  exercises  being  given,  without  additional  cost,  to  those 
wishing  to  specialise  in  any  branch  of  commercial  illustrating. 
We  sell  our  students'  work  to  leading  periodicals  and  advertisers. 

Write  for  Booklet  S— -a  free  lesson  in  itself. 

THE  A.B.C.  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  (Studio  91), 

Paternoster  House,  E.C.4. 


tfiSlOANs 


You  can  tell  how  strong 

they    are    by    stretching 

them.     Insist  on  L.   G. 

Sloan's  Rubber  Bands.  It 

PAYS  to  have  the  best. 

Of  Stationers  everywhere.   < 

L.    G.    SLOAN,  LTD., 

Q)£lJeti  (Sortter  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2. 


u 
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THE 
NATION'S 
CHOICE 

JOHN  BULL  knows  a  good 
J  thing  when  he  tables  it.  That 
is  why  SHARP'S  SUPER- 
KREEM  TOFFEE  has  taken 
first  place  in  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
Its  universal  popularity  has  been 
won  by  out-and-out  superiority — 
there  never  was  and  never  will  be 
a  sweet  to  equal  it  for  flavour,  for 
purity  and  for  thorough  whole- 
someness.  Think  of  somebody  you 
would  specially  like  to  please — 
then  buy  him,  or  her,  something 
that  is  sure  to  give  delight — a 
tin  of  SHARPS  SUPER- 
KREEM — you  will  see  it  in  any 
confectioner's  window. 


8 


^#       Sold  loose  by  weight  or  in  4- lb. 
decorated  tins — also  in  J,  J  and 
I -lb.  tins. 

PCI*  V  unobtainable  in  your  dislritT. 

kindly    send   postcard,    giving 

i-lb.         name    of    your    confectioner. 


E.   SHARP  &  SONS,  LTD.,  MAIDSTONE. 

The  largest  Manufacturers  of  Toffee  in  the  World. 


SHARPS 

SUPERKREEM 

TOFFEE 


DON'T   TAKE    RISKS-USE    THE 

CLEMAK 

SHAVING  BRUSH 


Sterilized  by  a 
Certified  Process 


GUARANTEED 
FREE  FROM 
ANTHRAX.        ^  J)     SUPERBRUSH 

Larger  Size,  7/6 

—   FOR    HEALTH'S    SAKE    — 

Your  Dealer  will  show  you  the  "  Clemak  "  Brush. 

Or  sent  Post  Free  by — 

CLEMAK  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON. 


GENERAL  SIR  G.  GREAVES,  G.C.B.,  &c,  after  twenty 

years'  experience  of  "  Pinelyptus  "  Pastilles,  writes  :— 

"/  cannot  absolutely  be  without  them." 

For  ASTHMA,  CATARRH,  COUGH 


PINELYPTUS 


{Broncho  Laryngeal) 

FOR  VOICE,  THROAT,  CHEST. 

ACT    LIKE    A     CHARM. 
A  Boon  to  Speakers,  Singers,  Teachers,  Travellers. 
Recommended  by: 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt    i        Miss  Ellen   Terry 


!s.ir  Henry  Irving 
Cardinal  Yaughan 


Miss  Julia  Neilson 
Sir  Charles  Santley 
and  the  Medical  Faculty. 


Sold  by 
CHEMISTS 

and  STORES, 


1/3 

per  box. 


Free  from 

Narcotics. 

Harmless  to 

the  Stomach. 

Safeguard 

against  Cold. 


"PINELYPTUS"  is  Registered  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
proctok's  pinelyptus  depot,  newcastle-on-tyne. 
Agencies    in  U.S.A.,   Norway.    Prance,   Japan,   Egypt,    etc. 


BLUSHING 

FREE  to  all  sufferers,  particulars  of  a  proved  home 
treatment  that  quickly -removes  all  embarrassment,  and 
permanently  cures  blushing  and  flushing  of  the  face  and 
neck.  Enclose  stamp,  to  pay  postage,  to  T.  TEMPLE 
I  (Specialist),  205,  Regent  St.  (2nd  tluor),  London,  W.  1. 
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A  Better  Shoe— Direct  to  You 

By  Post,  from  Barratts,  the  Makers— On  Approval 

A  better-looking  shoe— belter  in  length  of  smart  service— better  in  genuine  all-leather 

excellence— offered  to  you  at  practically  production  costs  because  made  by  Barratts  in 

v  their  own  model  Northampton  factory  and  retailed  by  them 

direct  by  post.     Thousands  of  pairs  are  now  being  worn  all 

over  the  globe,  and  every  post  brings  repeat  orders  from 

overseas  men.     This  is  the  shoe  for  you  ! 

Think  over  these  facts  about  Black 
Footshape  Brogue  Shoes  Sh 

Box  Call  uppers— cut  from  the  choicest  parts  of  the  hide 
and  with  right  run  of  grain— pliable  as  kid,  yet  wet-proof 
and  crack-proof.  Shoes'  back  quarters  leather-lined,  leather- 
stiffened,  and   moulded  to  a  perfect  heel  grip.      Solid 
leather  insoles   and   welts  flexibly   stitched  to   stout 
soles  of  oak-bark  tanned  English  leather,  renowned 
the   world  over  for  wet-resistance  and   wearing 
quality.     Note  the  graceful   Brogue  pattern, 
the  neat  perforated  ornament,  and  the  well- 
balanced  lines  of  the  shoe.      Increasingly 
popular  with    Overseas  men  especially. 
Order  No.  1682. 

32  Fittings.  riMl^il 

Four   widths   to  each  size :    narrow,   medium, 
'  wide,  extra  wide. 


1  Browns '  *  ?Eh  VZ'nu-w 

perfect  hides  free  from  the  least  une\ » run  r> 
are  URed  for  these.     When  oidermg  "  iirow  ns 
state  No.  1482. 

Order  Now,  This  Way. 


Give  size 
and    width 


usually  -worn,  or  shape  of  foot,  obtained  by  running  pencil  round 
stockinged  foot  when  standing  on  paper.  For  Black  Brogue  state 
No.  ]682,  and  enclose  money  order  or  cheque  for  30/-  (1/-  extra  for 
size  12,  brown  or  black).  Send  10/-  deposit  with  Cash  on  Delivery 
orders  from  overseas. 


ON    APPROVAL    OR    MONEY    BACK.— If  not 

satisfied,    send    the    shoes    back.      Without  question  or 
debate  Barratts  will  return  your  cash  in  full. 


W.  BARRATT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  70,  Footshape,  Northampton,  England 

Write  for  Art  Printed  Catalogue,  of  lt  Footshape*"  for  the  Family,  postage  ?d. 


WE  TEACH 

BY  POST 

We  specialise  in  all  Exams,  connected  with  these  subjects  : 


Aviation 

Shipbuilding 

Electricity 

Mining 

Engineering 

Mathematics 

Structural  Engineering 

Surveying  &  Levelling 

Architectural  Drawing 

Building  Construction 

Clerk  of  Works  Duties 

Concrete  and  Steel 

Salesmanship 

Draughtsmanship 


Civil  Engineering 
Boiler  Inspecting 
Marine  Engineering 
Motor  Engineering 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  also 

Thermionic  Yalves 
Internal  Combustion 

Engines 
Sanitation 
Boiler  Making 
Naval  Architecture 
Matriculation 
Special    Course 

for  Apprentices 


We  are  prepared  to  produce  on  demand  6,ooo  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  successful  students  or  pay  ^ioo  to  any 
charity  you  appoint.  Having  helped  6,ooo  to  prosperity, 
surely  we  can  help  YOU.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of 
these  subjects,  write,  naming  the  subject,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  Free  Booklet.  Please  state  your  age.  Advice  Free. 
Parents  should  seek  our  advice  for  their  sons. 


DEPARTMENT    25, 


1   Co&epe 


I5HEFFIELDI 


&kz  a  -new  Goat 


An  easy  glide  with  an  O-Cedar  Polish 
Mop,  and  you  have  prettier,  cleaner  and 
brighter  floors  than  you  ever  knew  before. 

0<§feM°P 


0@dar 

%^  V^Polish 


A  few  drops  on  a  damp 
duster,  and  you  have  a 
highly  economical  polish 
which  will  make  your 
furniture  shine  and 
glow. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 


Manufacturers: 

The  Channell  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. . 

18-20,  Farringdon  Road, 

London,  E.C.  1. 
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Instantly  sharpens 
Gillette  Blades 

mi  "pit  tiflisa 


This  little  machine  doubles  ihe  value  of  your 
razor.  No  skill  required.  Just  slip  the  blade 
in,  turn  the  handle,  and  the  "GALLIA" 
does  the  rest.  Absolutely  reliable  and 
efficient.    By  far  the  best  device  yet  invented. 

Get  one  to-day;  it  will  pay  for  itself  over 
and  over  again  in  blades  saved. 

Post  Free. 

7   Days'   Trial 

If,  after  seven  days'  trial,  you  wish 
to  return  the  "GALLIA."  send  it 
back  and  we  will  refund  the  money. 

"GALL1A."56,  Kind  sway 
LONDON. 


A  PERFECT  BUST 

means  "BEAUTY  OF  FIGURE." 

How  you  can  obtain  a  perfect  Bust  and  a  grand  symmetrical  figure  in  a  few 
weeks  within  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  without  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  woman  should  not  acquire  or  regain  a  perfect  figure  and  be 
fascinating.  For  those  who  lack  the  natural  development  of  bust  a  new  and  remarkable 
treatment  has  been. devised.  It  is  called  "  Diano,"  and  is  positively  harmless.  This  treatment 
will  quickly  develop  the  bust  six  iuches,  and  any  woman  can  use  it  at  home  in  the  privacy  of 
her  own  apartments.  Failure  is  unknown,  and  the  cost  is  slight.  It  fills  out  all  hollow  and 
flat  places,  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  neck,  softens  and  clears  the  skin.  Beautiful  women 
everywhere  owe  their  superb  figures,  perfect  health,  and  matchless  loveliness  to  '«  Diano." 

Do  you  feel  yourself  deficient  as  to  a  plump,  well-rounded  figure?  Is  your 
bust  measurement  all  that  you  desire?  Are  there  hollow  places  above  and  below  your 
collarbone?  Whatever  you  may  lack  in  the  way  of  perfect  form  or  figure  Nature  will  supply 
for  you  if  you  use  the  "Diano"  method.  A  new  beauty  book,  showing  photos  from  life  of 
many  prominent  society  ladies  who  have  used  this  safe,  sure,  and  rapid  method,  sent  free  in 
plain  sealed  wrapper.    Write  to-day,  enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postage,  to 

Lady  Manager,  T.  H.  ESPANOLA  MEDICINE  CO.  (Dept.  257),  205,   Regent  St.,  London,  W.  I. 


[PEACH'S 


DIRECT  PROM  THE  LOOMS.  FREE  CATALOGUE,  80  pages 
I  some  coloured).  New  Season  s  Goods.  Write  us  to-day  where  to 
send  it.  LACE  CURTAINS.  PATENT  HEM  CURTAINS,  MUS- 
LINS. COLORNETS  for  CASEMENTS,  CRETONNES,  LINENS, 
HOSIERY.  Estimates  given  for  Casement  Curtains  and  Blinds. 
Special  facilities  for  Overseas  orders.      SEND  NOW. 

S.   PEACH   &   SONS,  128,  The  Looms,   NOTTINGHAM. 


WE 
BUY 


OLD     ARTIFICIAL     TEETH, 
platinum,  Old  ^Old,  jewellery,  old 

silver,   diamonds,  watches,    silver 

plate,  coins,  etc.    BIG  prices  paid.  CASH 
sent  return  post— or  offer  made. 

Messrs.      CARVER,    The     Jewellers, 

LiISS,    Hants. 

Also    at    London,    Northampton,   and 

Falmouth.      Suppliers    of   goods    to    the 

Royal  Family. 


FOR 


DEAFNESS 


USE   THE    NEW 


0RTH0PH0NE 


AS   SUPPLIED    TO    ROYALTY. 

Write  for  Booklet,    Dept.    A,    THE    ORTHOPHONE    COMPANY,   62,    OXFORD    STREET,   LONDON,   W. 
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FOX'S  PUTTEES  .■■  are 
made  in  various  qualities 
and  shades  for  civilian  wear 
—prices  on  application.  - 

The  best  leg  gear  for  sport, 
including :— - Motoring,  golfing, 
walking,  shooting,  riding,  cy- 
cling, climbing,  bobsleighing, 
and  ski-ing. 

Made  to  fasten  at  knee  or  ankle. 


Improved 
Puttees) 


Non-Fray  Spiral." 


PUTTEES 


Regulation  Heavy  Weight 
Extra  Fine  Light  Weight 
Extra  Fine  Light  Shade 


Per  pair 
.      9/- 

■     xi/- 

•      12/- 


CAUTION. 

See  that  the  name  'FOX'  is  on 
the    metal    discs     (right    and    left> 


•    attached    to   every  genuine   pair  of    : 
i    FOX'S  New  Non-Fray  Spiral  Puttees,    j 

Patentees  &  Sole  Manufacturers  \ 

FOX  BROS.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Dept.Q )  Wellington,  Somerset. 

Agents  /or  United  States :  The  Manley  &  Johnson  Corporation, 
260,  West  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


HOW  HOSPITALS  TREAT 
CATARRH  and  DEAFNESS 

SOME   GOOD    COMMON-SENSE    ADVICE 
TO   CHRONIC   SUFFERERS. 

By  ALICE  LANDLES,  Certified  Nurse. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  heavy  and  heat  produc- 
ing winter  diet,  nasal,  throat,  stomach  or  intestinal 
catarrh,  bowel  congestion,  "  liverishness  "  bilious- 
ness, dyspepsia,  irritability  and  languor  are 
especially  prevalent  at  this  season.  Even  slight 
catarrhal  inflammation  and 
mucus  will  frequently  close 
the  Eustachian  tubes  which 
connect  the  inner  ear  with 
the  throat,  and  this  stoppage 
causes  '*  head  noises,"  head- 
aches, insomnia  and  nervous 
troubles.  The  ears  often 
hum,  sing,  or  buzz  exactly 
as  when  the  outer  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  stopped 
by  holding  the  hands  tightly 
to  them.  (Try  this.)  Next, 
mucus  accumulates  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  and, 
if  long  neglected,  temporary  or  even  permanent 
complete  deafness  may  result.  To  immediately 
correct  any  form  of  catarrh,  try  the  marvellous 
solvent  and  eliminative  properties  of  Alkia  Saltrates, 
the  refined  deposits  of  certain  natural  curative 
medicinal  waters,  well  known  amongst  physicians, 
and  obtainable  afc  small  cost  from  any  chemist. 
The  usually  prescribed  dose  is  one  level  teaspoonful 
dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  taken  daily.  The 
pleasant-tasting  and  blood-purifying  saltrated 
water  quickly  stimulates  even  the  most  torpid  liver, 
flushes  out  clogged  kidneys,  and  cleanses  all  im- 
purities from  the  entire  system,  with  the  result 
that  any  trace  of  catarrhal  deafness,  mucous 
accumulation,  or  similar  symptoms  must  surely 
and  permanently  disappear  within  a  very  few 
days. — A.  L. 
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I  Fashion  Drawing 

E         Greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  artistic 
E         readers  of  the   Windsor  Magazine. 


1  Chas.  E,  Dawson's 

E  Home  Study 

I  Course 

E  Send  specimen  sketch 

E  with  stamp  for  return, 

E  for  FREE  Criticism, 

E  etc.,  to 

I  C.E.D.,P.C.C.S  Ltd., 

E  57,  Berners  St.,  W.i. 

I  25 

I  SCHOLARSHIP 

I  Courses, 

r  Reduced  Fees, 

E  Small   Instalments. 

F.imiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiii 
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THE    MURRAY    CO., 


A  MARVELLOUS   INVENTION   FOR 

THE   DEAF. 

WRITE    TO-DAY    FOR    BOOKLET 
Explaining   how  the  Deaf  can   now  hear. 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  cause  of  your  Deafness  (unless  you  were  born  deaf),  you 
can  hear  with  this  wonderful  appliance  as  well  as  others  ,._____„. 

Age  is  no  barrier,  nor  the  length  of  time  you  have  been  deaf.  M,r.  It.  G.  Smith,  of 
Tottenham,  was  deaf  for  24  years,  and  can  now  hear  as  well  as  anybody.  We  can  give 
positive  proof  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases.  t 

"The  Murray  Ear  Drum"  makes  low  sounds  and  whispers  plainly  heard.  A 
miniature  Telephone  for  the  Ear— invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  entirely  comfortable. 
Thousands  sold.  .  ,  .,  , 

People  affected  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  invited  to  write  for  valuable  Booklet, 
fully  descriptive  of  this  wonderful  and  yet  simple  invention,  Which  enables  the  deaf  to 
hear  and  also  contains  convincing  proof  of  its  efficacy  from  users  in  all  stations  of  life. 
If  you  are  deaf  or  know  anybody  who  is  deaf,  write  for  this  Booklet.  It  costs  nothing  ; 
we'send  it  free  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

193,   Century    House,'  205,    Regent   Street,    London,    W. 


tK&rdIqck&  (5>  s 

SUCCESSFUL  NEW  FICTION 


Crown  8vo. 


7/-  net. 


From  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 


JOSEPH   HOCKING'S  ABSORBING  STORY, 
THE    RING    OF    DESTINY. 

No  one  has  ever  denied  that  Mr.  Joseph  Hocking  can  tell  a  story,  and  he  has  never  had  a  better  story  to  tell  than 
"  The  Ring  of  Destiny."  It  has  technique  for  the  critic  who  appreciates  the  art  of  narrative,  and  a  most  holding  love 
story  for  the  rest  of  us. 


BESSY  &  CO.  Dornford  Yates 

"  The  book  is  full  of  good  things,  and  he  is  a  sad  person 
indeed  who  cannot  appreciate  the  fun  of  its  episodes  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  repartee."—  Dundee  Courier. 

A  HAZABD  OF  THE  SNOWS 

Ottwell  Binns 

"  Mr.  Binns  is  to  be  congratulated  on  giving  us  a  story 
breathing  real  life  from  first  to  last."— The  Times. 

WILTON'S  SILENCE  Paul  Trent 

"  A  romantic  and  enjoyable  story."— Scotsman. 

WINCHESTER  PARADISE  J.  S.  Fletcher 

"  No  living  story-teller  handles  a  mysterious  crime  more 
cleverly  than  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  he  has  never  done  any- 
thing better  than  'Wry  Chester  Paradise.'"—  The  Times. 

THE  SILENT  CLUE    Marie  C.  Leighton 

"Mrs.  Leighton  has  never  penned  a  dull  book  in  her 
long  career."— Court  Journal. 

THE  DUPLICATE  DUKE      Headon  Hill 

"This  is  a  rattling  good  yarn,  full  of  excitement  and 
real  mystery."— She  field  Independent. 

THE  LADY-IN-WAITING  Wm.LeQueux 
BARBARA  L.  G.  Moberly 

SIR  JULIAN'S  CRIME  Florence  Warden 
THREE  Fergus  Hume 


MUSGRAVE'S  LUCK      Harold  Bindloss 

"We  must  confess  to  finding  great  satisfaction  in  the 
quiet  self-possession  of  Mr.  Bindloss's  heroes  and 
heroines.  His  novels  come  as  a  welcome  periodical 
sedative  after  a  dose  of  the  feverish  volubility  indulged 
in  by  some  modern  novelists." — The  Times. 

BONES  IN  LONDON        Edgar  Wallace 

"The  farce  is  delightful.  "Mr.  Wallace  has  not  written 
a  more  purely  mirthful  bodk." — Chester  C  our  ant. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  JANE  BUILT 

E.  M.  Albanesi 

"A  delightful  story,  and  thoroughly  entertaining."— 
Sheffield  Telegraph. 

THE  LOVE  HATER  Guy  Thome 

"A  powerful  and  thrilling  story  of  the  occult." — 
Financial  Times. 

FIGS  FROM  THISTLES  Isabel  M.Peacocke 

"Miss  Peacocke  has  accomplished  a  clever  piece  of 
story-telling."— Edinburgh  Evening  News. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  LUCK 

James  Blyth 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MARGOT 

Arthur  Applin 

A  TANGLED  MARRIAGE  Carlton  Dawe 

THE  WINGS  OF  VICTORY  Fred.  M.White 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C4. 
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ARTIFICIAL 

HANDS,  ARMS, 
& 


VARSITY 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

SO  DIFFERENT  from  the  ordinary 
clumsy  type  of  sectional  bookcase. 

Beautifully  designed  in  oak  and  mahogany. 

Buy  as  your  Books  increase 

Vou  can  purchase  any  number  of  sections  to 
commence.  Packs  flat — a  child  can  erect  them. 
Booklet®*  Prices  from  the  Patentee  &  Manufacturer — 

MINTY(Dpt  W),  44  &  45,  High  St.,Oxford. 

London  Showrooms : 
5/7,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Oldest  Established  in  the  World. 
BRITISH    MANUFACTURE    THROUGHOUT. 


COMFORT, 

LIGHTNESS, 

DURABILITY. 

World-wide  reputation 

for  excellence  of 

Construction. 


Prize  Medals — 

LONDON,  PARIS, 
DUBLIN,  &c. 


Illustrated  Catalogue 
Post  Free, 


Phone  —  Gerrard    918. 


W.  R.  GROSSMITH 

12,  Burleigh  St.  (facing  110,  Strand),  London,  W.C.2. 
And  at  54,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton. 


PRACTISE  SAFETY  FIRST 

By  Using 

Vaseline - 

CARBOLATED 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

If^  D^e^nhsepficSalve 


For  Cuts.  Burns. 
lfi!K       Wounds, and  all 
Skin  Abrasions 


,  AT  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BRITISH 
BLADES 


FOR 


BLADES& RAZORS  BRITISHERS 


RAZORS 

In  Leather  Case 
with    12   blades, 

17/6 

In  Nickel  Case, 

21/- 

Gold-Plated  Set, 

25/- 


Pull  up  sharp  now, and  don't 
waste  any  more  money  on 
razor  blades.  The  Lambert 
Blade  is  cheaperianij  100% 
better  than  any  other  arti- 
cle. Lambert  Blades  sup- 
port British  Industry— keep 
British  labour  employed  at 
Leicester.  Be  British,  buy 
British  blades  always.  Get 
a  dozen  new  from  your 
tradesman,  or  direct  from 
the  makers  and  give  the 
name  of  your  tradesman. 

THE  GRAHAM  LAMBERT 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ltd. 

Nottingham  Road, 

Leicester. 
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We  get  our  Clothes 

made  to  measure  by  EGERTON  BURNETT, 
Ltd, — the  firm  with  an  established  reputation 
for  the  excellence  of  their  Fabrics. 
We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  give  us  satisfaction  in  quality  of  fabric,  in 
workmanship,  and  in  price— the  three  features 
of  most  importance  in  our  estimation. 
For  many  years  they  have  made  a  speciality  of 
permanent  dye  Navy  Blue  "  Royal"  Serges  for 
Ladies',  Gentlemen's,  and  Children's  wear, 
and  these  pure- wool  Fabrics  are  undoubtedly  of 
a  very  commendable  character. 

IV-e  strongly \advhe  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
ifi  write  to  address  beltnv  /or  patterns  of 
their  New  Season's  /''aorics,  which  are  sent, 
with  Tailoring  Styles  and  Measure  Forms, 
post    j>az'd    to    any    address    on     request. 

EGERTON  BURNETT,  LTD., 

M.   DEPT„   WELLINGTON,    SOM,    ENGLAND 


INSTAL 

The  'HUE'  FIRE 

when  Spring-cleaning 

and  not  only  add  ioo  per  cent,  to 
your  comfort,  but  save  50  per  cent, 
on  your  coal.  Unlike  other  so- 
called  coal-savers,  the  "Hue"  really 
does  save  coal,  and  the  most  careful 
tests  have  proved  that  it  gives  the 
same  heat  (in  the  room,  not  the 
chimney)  from  half  the  amount  of 
coal  consumed  by  the  ordinary 
wasteful  grate — A  saving  of  50%. 
Elegant  in  design,  beautifully  fin- 
ished, made  to  fit  your  grate,  and 
an  ornament  to  any  room,  the 
"  Hue"  returns  its  cost  on  the  first 
ton  of  coals.  In  increased  comfort, 
si  mplicity  of  construction ,  ease  with 
which  it  is  fitted,  the  "Hue"  is 
worth  many  times  what  it  costs, and 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  60,000  are 
in  use  in  public  buildings,  city  offices, 
institution's,  hospitals,  and  private 
houses  is  proof  that  the  "  Hue  "  is  universally  regarded 
as  the  best  adaptable  Barless  Fire  before  the  public. 
IMMEDIATE   DELIVERY 

Our  foundries  have  been  working  at  high  pressure  for  the 
past  few  months,  so  that  we  can  deliver  to  your  door  without 
delay.  Prices  from  1  8/3,  according  to  size  and  finish. 
W>f%t%T     FflPT  Our     illustrated    booklet,    giving 

HIIN  I       pRKK  full     particulars     of     the     HUE 

■   WW  ■       1  HfcifcB  FIRE.      Send  a  postcard  now  to 

YOUNG  &  MARTEN,  Ltd. 

(Dept.  IV.M.),  Stratford,  London,  E.  15. 

To  protect  the  public,  the  word  "HUE  "  is  cast  on  every  genuine  stove. 


MRS.    BEETONS    COOKERY    BOOKS. 


The 

Best 

Cookery 

Books 

in  the 

World. 


MRS.  BEETON'S  HOUSEHOLD   MANAGEMENT.  Strongly  bound,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Containing  over  2,000  pages  of  letterpress,  besides  hundreds  of  Illustrations  and  many  Coloured  Plates. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  FAMILY   COOKERY.  Large  crown  8vo.,  strongly  bound,  8s.  6d.  net. 

About  850  pages  of  letterpress,  hundreds  of  Illustrations,  and  many  Coloured  Plates. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY.  Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6«.  net. 

750  pages,  including  instructions  for  all  and  every  kind  of  Cookery,  with  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY.  Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

In  Dictionary  Form,  containing  'J.500  Practical  Recipes.    076  pa^es.    With  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  COOKERY  BOOK.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Containing  upwards  of  1,000  Recipes,  nearly  200  fine  Illustrations,  aud  6  Coloured  Plates. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  cdTLTD.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C4. 
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Nourishes 
and 
Sustains. 


Brown    bread    is    simply 
bran  bread.    It  has  neither 
the   richness   nor   the  di- 
gestibility of 


H6VIS 


(Trade  Maris} 


which   is  made  from  the 
finest  wheat  flour  enriched 
with  valuable  organic  phos- 
phates   and    nitrogenous 
body-building     elements. 

Always    ask    for    Hovis, 
therefore,  and  you  can  be 
sure  of  getting  a  food  with 
a  known  dietetic  value. 


Your  Baker  Bakes  it. 


Magazine  Writing 

The  London  School  of  Journalism  has  made  a  special  study  of 
editorial  requirements  as  they  concern 

SHORT    STORIES 

FOR 

POPULAR    MAGAZINES 

£S.wbS  »°f  1"struct5on  lln<ler  the  direction  of  Mr.  MAX 
PEMBERTON  and  his  colleagues.  Mr.  ARTHUR  F  THORN 
and  Mr.  JAMES  BLYTH,  the  novelists,  have  been  singularly 
-successful  m  introducing  new  writers  to  the  notice  of  Magazine 

Editors. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  free  on  amplication  to  the 

Assistant  Secretary, 

LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 
HO,    GREAT   RUSSELL    STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.I. 

Telephone:  Museum  4574. 


Wet  Feet  Impossible. 

Cool  Feet  in  the  Summer. 

Slipping:  Entirely  Obviated. 

Invaluable  for  Golfers. 

Used  by  the  Services. 

"Quoggs"  are  little  circular   pieces  of  specially  prepared   hard 

wood  compressed  in  Bessemer  Steel   frames  with  four  prongs 

inwardly  bent  for  fixing.    13  weigh  1  oz.  only. 

May -be' obtained  from  all  Boot  stores  or  send  P.O.  to— 

ELBARD  PATENTS  CO.,  40,  York  Rd„  LONDON,  N.  1 
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HOLIDAYS  AGAIN 

WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.'S 

GUIDE 
BOOKS 


Foolscap  8vo. 
Bound  in  red  cloth, 

Round  corners. 
Size  to  fit  Pocket. 


2s.  Net. 


With  Many  Maps 
and  Plans  and 

Numerous 
Illustrations. 


2s.  Net. 


These  well-known  Guides  are  not  dull,  dry-as-dust  compilations,  but  pleasant  and  chatty 
travelling  companions,  readable  from  cover  to  cover,  and  packed  with  time-saving  and  money- 
saving  information.     Each  volume  contains  the  latest  Maps  and  Plans  and  is  lavishly  Illustrated. 


ENGLAND    AND 
WALES. 

Aberystwyth,  Borth,  &c. 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea. 
Anglesey  and  NorthWales. 
Bangor  and  North  Wales. 
Barmouth,  Dolgelley,  &c. 
Barnstaple  &  North-West 

Devon. 
Bath,  Wells,  &c. 
Bettws-y-Coed,Snowdon, 

and  North  Wales. 
Bexhill  and  District. 
Bideford,  Barnstaple,  &c. 
Bognor,  Selsey,  &c. 
Bournemouth   and    New 

Forest. 
Brecon  and  South  Wales. 
Bridlington  and  District. 
Bridport,  West  Bay,  &c. 
Brighton  and  Hove. 
Broads,  The. 
Broadstairs    and    North- 

East  Kent. 
Bude  and  North  Cornwall. 
Budleigh  Salterton  and 

South-East  Devon. 
Buxton  and  the  Peak. 
Canterbury    and     North- 

East  Kent. 
Cardiff  and  South  Wales. 
Carnarvon  .and  N.  Wales. 
Channel  Islands. 
Chichester  a.nd  South- West 

Sussex. 
Clevedon,  Portishead,  &c. 
Colwyn  Bay  and  N.Wales. 


Conway,      Deganwy     and 

North  Wales. 
Criccieth  &  Cardigan  Bay. 
Cromer  and  District. 
Dartmoor. 

Dartmouth  and  S.  Devon. 
Dawlish  and  S.-E.  Devon. 
Deal,  Walmer,  &c. 
Dover,  St.  Margaret's  Bay, 

&c. 
Dovercourt. 
Eastbourne,  Seaford,  &c. 
Exeter  &  South-East  Devon 
Exmouth  and  District. 
Falmouth  and  S.  Cornwall. 
Felixstowe  &  Dovercourt. 
Filey,     Flamborough,    and 

District. 
Folkestone,  Sandgate,  &c. 
Fowey  and  S.  Cornwall. 
Harrogate  and  District. 
Hastings,  St.  Leonards,&c. 
Hereford    and     the    Wye 

Valley. 
Heme  Bay,Whitstable,&c. 
Hythe  and  District. 
Utracombe  and  N.  Devon. 
Isle  of  Man. 
Isle  of  Wight. 
Lake  District,  The 
Leamington  and  District. 
Littlehampton,    Arundel, 

&c. 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  &c. 
Llandrindod   Wells    and 

Central  Wales. 
Llandudno  and  N.  Wales. 
Llangollen,  Corwen,  Bala, 

&c. 


London  and  Environs. 

Looe  and  South  Cornwall. 

Lowestoft  and  District. 

Lyme  Regis  and  District. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth. 

Malvern  and  District.  . 

Margate,  Westgate,  &c. 

Matlock  and  District. 

Minehead,  Exmoor,  &c. 

Newquay  and  N.  Cornwall. 

Nottingham  and  District. 

Paignton  and  S.  Devon. 

Penmaenmawr,  Llanfair- 
fechan,  &c. 

Penzance  and  W.  Cornwall. 

Plymouth  and  South- West 
Devon. 

Pwllheli  and  Cardigan  Bay. 

Ramsgateand  N.-E.  Kent. 

Rhyl  and  North  Wales. 

Ripon,  Harrogate  and 
District. 

St.  Ives  and  W.  Cornwall. 

Scarborough  and  District. 

Seaford,  Newhaven,  &c. 

Seaton,   Lyme  Regis,  &c. 

Sheringham,  Runton,  &c. 

Sherwood  Forest,  Not- 
tingham, &c. 

Sidmouth  and  S. -E.Devon. 

Southwold  and  District. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Swanage,  Corfe,  &c. 

Teignmouth  and  South- 
East  Devon. 

Tenby  and  South  Wales. 

Thames,  The. 

Torquay  and  District. 

Towyn,  Aberdovey,  &c. 


Wales,  North  (N.Section). 
Wales,  North  (S.  Section). 
Wales,  South. 
Warwick,  Kenil worth,  &c. 
Weston-super-Mare  and 

District. 
Weymouth  and  District. 
Whitby,  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 

&c. 
Worcester  and  District. 
Worthing  &  S.-W.  Sussex. 
Wye  Valley. 
Yarmouth  and  the  Broads. 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen,  Deeside,  &c. 

Edinburgh  and  District. 

Glasgow  and  the  Clyde. 

Highlands,  The. 

Inverness  and  Northern 
Highlands. 

Oban  and  Western  High- 
lands. 

IRELAND. 

Antrim  (County),  Portrush, 

Giant's  Causeway,  &c. 
Belfast,  Mourne  Mountains, 

&c. 
Cork,     Glengariff,     Bantry 

Bay,  &c. 
Donegal  Highlands. 
Dublin,  Bray,Wickiow,&c, 
Killarney  and  South- West 

Ireland. 
Londonderry  and  County 

Donegal. 


TOURIST    HANDBOOKS. 

Cloth  Binding,  with  many  additional  Maps  and  Street  Plan,. 


CONTINENTAL. 


Holland. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Norway. 

4s.  6d.  net. 

Paris  and  Environs 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Rome. 

4s.  6d.  net. 

Switzerland. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

BRITISH. 


English  Lake  District, 


3s.  Gd.  net. 

London   and    Environs,   with   com- 
plete Imdex:  to  Streets. 

4s.  6d.  net, 


North      Wales      (Northern       and 
Southern  Sections  combined). 

4s.  Gd.  net. 


Stratford  -upon-  Avon 


3s,  6d.  net. 
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c_^  tfikt 
Succeeds 

Expert  instruction  on  modern  practical  lines  at  Clnrk's  College  has  enabled  students  of  this 
great  institution  to  obtain 

OVER     150,000    APPOINTMENT    SUCCESSES. 

For  BUSINESS.—  In  the  MODEL  OFFICES  at  Clark's  College  students  of  business  acquire 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  modern  office  appliances  and  routine  which  qualifies 
them  for  well-paid  positions  in  the  commercial  world  on  the  completion  of  their  training. 
The  Employment  Bureau,  which  is  in  constant  communication  with  big  business  men, 
not  only  secures  lucrative  employment  for  proficient  students,  but  gives  its  services  to  both 
past  and  present  students  free  of  charge. 

For  CIVIL  SERVICE  and   HIGHER  EXAMS. 

The  long  sequence of  successes  in  all  examinations  for  Government  appointments, 
which  has  made  Clark's  College  justly  famous,  testifies  to  the  value  of 
specialised  training  given  to  each  student. 

Clark's  College  Correspondence  Course  offers  thorough  individual  training  to 
everyone  who  is  unable  to  attend  the  College. 

Prosperity  IV. M.,  Success  List,  and  Advice  Free. 

CLARKS  COLLEGE  Ltd. 

126,  CHANCERY  LANE,10NDOK,WC2^nd  &»& 

MUM 


Weak,  Anaemic  &  Nervous 

Young  Girl's  Sufferings  from  Indigestion,  Palpitation,  and 
Dizziness — Sound  Health  restored  by  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 

Miss  Florence  Parker,  ii,  Aspinali  Street  East,  Siddal,  near  Halifax,  says  : — 
"It  is  two  years  since  I  fell  ill.  I  just  lost  strength  till  I  was  as  weak  as  a  kitten. 
My  nerves  became  frightfully  shaky,  and  food  I  never  wanted  to  touch ;  the  very 
sight  of  it  made  me  feel  ill.  My  mother  did  everything  she  could  to  tempt  my 
appetite  with  dainty  things,  but  it  was  always  an  effort  to  eat  at  all.  Very  often  I 
had  palpitation,  and  sometimes  a  dizzy  feeling  that  made  me  afraid  to  cross  the  street. 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and,  in  fact,  was  just  a  bundle  of  nerves.  During  the 
day  I  lay  about  weak  and  wretched,  and  everybody  thought  I  was  not  long  for  this 
world,  I  looked  so  white  and  anaemic. 

"No  medicine  did  any  good  until  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  were  tried.  Then  it  was 
wonderful  how  I  picked  up.  My  appetite  came  back  and  my  nerves  grew  steady, 
and  so  I  went  on  improving  fast,  till  in  a  few  weeks  I  was  able  to  go  to  work  strong  and  well  again.  Nothing 
has  ever  troubled  me  since  ;  I  am  in  splendid  health  and  feel  ever  so  bright  and  active." 

Dr.   Cassell's  Tablets 


HOME  PRICES 

1/3  and  3/- 

(the  3/-  size  being  the 
more  economical).  Sold 
by  Chemists  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Ask  for 
Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets 
and  refuse  substitutes. 


The  Universal  Home  Remedy  for 

Nervous  Breakdown  Sleeplessness  Wasting 

Nerve  Failure  Ansemia  Palpitation 

Neuritis  Kidney  Trouble  Vital  Exhaustion 

Neurasthenia  Indigestion  Nervousness 

Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers  and  during  the 
Critical  Periods  of  Life. 

Dr.  Cassell's  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester. 
xxiii 


TAKE   TWO 
TABLETS 

at  bedtime  and  note  how 
well  you  sleep :  continue 
and  you  will  know  the 
joy  of  health  and  vigour. 
EQUALLY  SUITABLE 
FOR  CHILDREN. 
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Free  to  You 


To-day.  many 
men  are  facing 
a  crisis.  The 
changes  brought 
about  by  the 
slump,  the  critical 
condition  of  busi- 
ness  demand 
greater  efforts 
and   i  m  p  roved 

methods. 
Increased  per- 
sonal   effic'h 
is  the  only  way 
out 


This  Book  will  Show  you  How 
You  can  Double  your  Day's  Work 

New  evidence  of  the  wonder  of  personal  efficiency  is  being 
discovered  every  day.  A  prominent  business  man  has  found  a 
way  actually  to  double  his  day's  output.  One  manager  is 
doing  the  work  of  his  department  with  40%  less  staff.  Another 
has  cut  in  half  the  time  spent  in  handling  correspondence. 
How? — All  by  simple  personal  efficiency  methods. 
And  the  above  book  shows  you  how  YOU  can  do  the  same. 
It  describes  clearly  the  principles  and  methods  of  individual 
efficiency ;  it  shows  in  detail  how  43  successful  business 
managers  have  organised  their  work  and  eliminated  waste 
efforts  by  applying  these  principles  and  methods  ;  and  it  shows 
you  exactly  how  you  can  apply  personal  efficiency  in  your  own 
daily  work  and  business  in  a  simple  and  effective  way. 

How  to  Increase  YOUR    Efficiency 


There  are  88  distinct  and  practical  plans,  short  cuts  and 
time-saving  schemes  described  in  this  book,  illustrated  sketches 
of  the  devices  and  forms  themselves,  so  that  you  can  put  them 
into  operation  at  your  desk  and  in  your  office  at  once : — 

■ — how  to  systematise  your  day's  work 

— how  to  make  your  routine  take  care  of  itself 

— how  to  create  an  automatic  memory 

— how  to  get  rid  of  irksome  details 

— how  to  make  your  desk  efficient 

■ — how  to  avoid  delays  and  mistakes 

■ — how  to  write  an  effective  business  letter 

—how  to  establish  and  conduct  a  "follow-up" 

— how  to  cut  in  half  the  work  of  correspondence 

— how  to  prevent  waste  of  time 

— and  many  other  practical  efficiency  ideas 

The  way  you  can  get  this  book  FREE  is  in  connection  with  a 
subscription  to  SYSTEM,  the  Magazine  of  Business  which 
brings  you  every  month  the  latest  practical  methods  for 
organising  every  part  of  your  day's  work  and  business :  labour- 
saving  devices,  office  short  cuts,  cost-cutting  schemes,  money- 
making  business  systems.  And  you  need  send  no  money. 
Simply  tear  off  the  attached  coupon,  fill  in  your  name  and 
address,  slip  it  in  an  envelope  or  paste  it  on  a  postcard,  and 
send  it  to  the  publishers. 

Post  this  Coupon  to  get  the  Book  Free. 

A.  W.  SHAW  CO,,  Ltd.,  43/44,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.4 

Please  send  me  the  book  "How  to  be  Personally  Efficient," 
FREE  and  carriage  prepaid,  and  enter  my  name  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  SYSTEM  (12  monthly  issues) ;  invoice  at  24/-, 
terms  ten  days.     (Colonial,  cash  with  order.) 


Name., 


GOOD  BOOKS 


THE  ROYAL  SERIES 

Foolscap  8vo.    Cloth.    With  Frontispiece  and 
Pictorial  Envelope  in  colour.     2  -  net. 

THE  new  issue  of  this  well-known  library  has 
been  expressly  designed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  cheap  but  tasteful  editions  of  the  old 
favourite  authors.  Only  books  of  the  highest 
literary  merit  and  of  good  tone  are  admitted.  The 
large,  clear  type,  good  paper,  and  dainty  bindings 
render  the  volumes  eminently  serviceable  both 
for  home  use  and  for  presentation.  Each  has  a 
Coloured  Wrapper  and  a  Frontispiece  by  leading 
modern  illustrators  such  as  Margaret  W.  Tarrar  t, 
Harry  G.  Theaker,  and  A.  E.  Jackson.  It  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that,  under  present  conditions,  no 
other  series  gives  such  sterling  worth  for  so 
small  a  price. 

1  Little  Women  -       -     Louisa  M.  Alcott 

2  Good  Wives    -       -     Louisa  M.  Alcott 

3  Robinson  Crusoe     -       -    Daniel  Defoe 

4  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales      Brothers  Grimm 

5  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  Thomas  Hughes 

6  Alice  in  Wonderland      -    Lewis  Carroll 

7  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin        Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe 

8  What  Katy  Did      -       -  Susan  Coolidge 

9  What  Katy  Did  at  School  Susan  Coolidge 

10  Favourite  Fairy  Tales     * 

11  The  Water  Babies  -      Charles  Kingsley 

12  Melbourne  House    -Elizabeth  Wetherell 

13  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales    Hans  Andersen 

14  Ministering  Children    Mrs.  Charlesworth 

15  Helen's  Babies        -      John  Habberton 

16  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

Jules  Verne 

17  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon      Jules  Verne 

18  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments 

19  The  Basket  of  Flowers  -     G.  T.  Bedell 

20  The  Young  Fur-Traders  R«  M.  Ballantyne 

{Other  Volumes  in  preparation.) 
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fe^yx>7#  says  Ihe  Children 
simply  love  to  wear  the 
garments  which  have  been 
rejuvenatecLwith  ^[\vi  n  l^J/ 

WITH  Twink  you  can  dye  the  children's 
frocks  just  the  dainty  colours  they 
love  to  wear  ;  the  garments  take  on  all  the 
charm  of  newness.  Twink  is  just  pure  Lux 
flakes  combined  with  beautiful  shades  of 
dye.      It    cleans    and    dyes    at   the   same  time, 

PRICE     *J^*     PER    PACKET 

Of  all  Grocers,  Stores,  Oilmen,  Chandlers,  etc. 

CLEANS  AND  DYES  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 
MADE  IN  EIGHTEEN  BEAUTIFUL  SHADES. 


U     MADE    BY    THE   U 
MAKERS  OF  LUX 


f  PU 


(     WINE     J 

V  J 
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Lever  Brothers  Limited.  Port  Sumuoht 
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WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMATEURS'  SNAPSHOTS  developed 
at  6d.  per  spool ;  printed  at  2J.  per 
dozen  prints  ;  enlarged  at  2s.  6d.  each. 
All  postage  paid.  Price  lists  free. 
Cameras  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged. — 
Richards,  Camera  House,  Hagley  Road, 
Birmingham.     Estab.  1856. 


64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS~and 

hOW  tO  USe  them. —  2^.-1  rnnnell 
the  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 
STAMMERING.— The  result  of  recent 
research  now  at  the  service  of  young 
persons  and  adults.  Adopted  at  Christ's 
Hospital  and  great  Public  Schools. 
Tuition  by  the  originator.  Interviews, 
Correspondence.— Mr.  J.  Herbert  Miall, 
65,  Ebury  Street,  Eaton  Square,  London, 
S.W.  1  (nearVictoria  Station). 


STAMPS  FREE.— Fourteen  different  un- 
used Czecho-Slovakia  to  Collectors 
sending  2d.  postage.  Mention  gift  L95. 
—Bright  &  Son,  164,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.  2. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.-De- 

veloping  or  printing.  '1  he  best  possible  got 
out  of  every  negative  and  every  print— 
every  time.  No  waiting.  Any  size,  is. 
for  12  exposures  ;  6d.  for  6.  Prints,  post- 
cards, and'  Enlargements,  list  free. 
Cameras  bought  or  exchanged.  Martin, 
Dept.     V.,     Photographer's     Chemist, 

Southampton. 

FITS  CURED.— Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies,  Ltd. 
(Dept.  W),  South  Frederick  Street, 
Dublin.  Pamphlet  explains  simple 
home  treatment :   ?o  years'  success. 

7rLAW  OF  ATTRACTION."— Secure 
friends,  influence,  financial  independence, 
as  taught  by  writer  with  if  million 
readers.  Send  2s.  8a?.— -Talisman  Pub- 
lishers, Harrogate. 


ANTI-  RHEUMATIC  WOOL  COR- 
SETS.—Boneless  Coutil  Corsets.  List 
free. — Knitted  Corset  Co.,  Nottingham. 


SCOTCH  TWEEDS.  —  New  Season  s 
Patterns  free ;  any  length  cut  for  Suitings, 
Costumes,  etc.  Buy  direct  and  save 
money.— Alwul  Tweed  Co.,  Dept.W.M., 
Hawick,  Scotland. 

ADVERTISEMENT  AND  PUBLICITY 
WRITING  earns  £10  weekly  at  home, 
and  opens  a  new  career  to  either  sex.— 
Send  for  particulars  and  free  lesson  to 
the  Shaw  Institute  (Dept.  63),  37,  Red 
Lion  Street,  London,  W.C.  1.  


EDUCATIONAL. 


FARMING  TAUGHT  BY  POST.-Learn 

to  make  it  pay.  Prospectus  free. — The 
Agricultural  Correspondence  College 
(Section  D),  Ripon. . 

ESTATE  AGENCY,AUCTIONEERING, 
&C.— Train  by  post  for  this  paying  pro- 
fession,— Agric,  Correspondence  College 
(Dept.  H),  Rippn.  

LEARN  DUTTON'S 1 24-HOUR  SHORT- 
HAND. —  Booklet  free.  —  Dutton  s 
College,  Desk  8S,  Skegness.  

PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS  desiring 
information  respecting  Schools  and  Col- 
leges at  Health  Resorts  in  Great  Britain 
are  invited  to  apply  to  "  Scholastic." 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co's  Guides,  Warwick 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.  No 
charge  is  made.     •' 


HOTELS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell  Square.    Central.    1000  Rooms. 
Magnificent  Turkish  Baths. -■ 

BOURN  EH  0  UTH -WIMBLEDON 
HALL. — Magnificent  situation  among 
the  Pines.  Fine  Lounge  :  Tennis  ; 
Billiards.  Own  farm  in  New  Forest. 
Illustrated  Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH.-REGINA  COURT. 

— In  own  grounds  on  East  Cliff,  facing 
Sea.  Spacious  Lounge,  Drawing  and 
Recreation  Rooms;  Dainty  Cuisine; 
Garage  and  Stabling;  Private  Suites, 
facing  South.— Illustrated  Tariff  from 
Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH.-GWENDRA  PENSION. 

—First  class.  Beautifully  situated  on 
the  Promenade.  Facing  Sea.  Clese  to 
Concert  Garden  and  Bathing  Beaches. 
Separate  Tables.  Personal  Supervision. 
— Miss  M.  Barry,  Proprietress, 


FOLKESTONE.-Stay  at  the  INTER- 
NATIONAL HOTEL.  Finest  position- 
on  the  famous  Leas.  First-class  and 
up-to-date.  Moderate  Tariff.  Tele- 
phones in  every  room.  Telegrams  : 
Interlink,  Folkestone.  Telephone  No. 
d-ti.     Annlv  Manageress. 


HUNSTANTON.-LE  STRANGE  ARMS 
AND  GOLF  LINKS  HOTEL.  Tele- 
phone 10.-GLEBE  HOTEL.  Tele- 
phone 35.-GOLDEN  LION  HOTEL. 

Telephone  18.— C.  E.  Gray,  Proprietor. 


LLANFAIRFECIIAN.  —  BALMORAL 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.  —  Situated  on 
Promenade,  close  to  Golf  Links,  Public 
Tennis  and  Croquet.  Boarding  Terms 
from  10s.  per  day.— Proprietress,  Miss 
J.  E.  Jones. 


LYMINGTON.-THE  ANGEL  HOTEL. 

— Leading  Family  and  Commercial. 
Telephone  No.  50.— R.  H.  Russell, 
Proprietor. ^ 


PENZANCE.  -  UNION      HOTEL.  - 

Telegrams :  "  Palace,  Penzance."  Tele- 
phone 189. — Manageress,  Miss  Jago. 

PENZANCE.-WESTERN    HOTEL.- 

This  Old-established  Hotel  will  be  found 
replete  with  every  comfort  for  Families 
-.n/l  Tnu«-;«:ts. —  H. Champion.  Proprietor. 


SANDOWN.— SEAGROVE  PRIVATE 
HOTEL  &  BOARDING  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT.—Finest  Position,  facing 
Sea.  Terms  Moderate.  'Phone  65.— 
H.  A.  Child,  Proprietor. 


SCARBOROUGH. -CAMBRIDGE 
HOTEL.  —  Sheltered  Position.  Near 
Sea,  Sands,  Golf,  Tennis.  Lift.  Garage. 
Moderate  Tariff.  'Phone  222. — Miss 
Taylor,  Manageress. 


SEAFORD.  -  ST.  WINIFRED'S 
BOARDING    ESTABLISHMENT,  - 

Good  Cooking.  Personal  Supervision. 
Terms  Strictly  Moderate.  Particulars 
from  Misses  Blayney.  


SOUTHPORT.  -KEN  WORTHY'S 

HYDRO.— The  Leading  Hydro.  Sunny 
Aspect.  Near  Pier  and  Lord  Street. 
Lift.  Lounge.  Tariff  Mod.  'Phone  80. 
Tels.,  "  Kenworthy's."  —  Apply 
Manageress. 

SOUTHPORT.-VICTORIA  HOTEL.- 

The  Hotel  par  excellence  of  Southport. 
Palm  Court.  Orchestra.  Facing  Sea 
and  Pier.  Garages.  Pit.  Telegraphic 
Address:  "Victoria,  Southport.  "— 
W.  F.  Collins,  Manager  (late  of  Gordon 
Hotels.  Ltd..  London). 


ST.   IVES,   CORNWALL.-CHY-AN- 
DRBA  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL,  The 

Terrace.  Ten  minutes  (by  train)  from 
West  Cornwall  Golf  Links.  Beautifully 
situated  facing  St.  Ives  Bay.  Lovely 
Views  from  large  Bay  Windows.  Dining, 
Drawing  and  Smoking  Rooms  face  the 
Sea.— For  Terms  apply  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Wheeler,  Proprietress.     Telephone  76. 


SYMOND'S  YAT.-ROYAL  HOTEL.- 

(Family),  Wye  Valley.  Close  Station, 
Chepstow,  Goodrich  Castle  and  Tintern 
Abbey.  Ex.  Motor  Road  to  Hotel. 
Electric  Light.  Garage.  Petrol.  Fishing. 
Tennis.  Boating.  Caves.— Miss  A.  M, 
Suuthern. 


TEIGNMOUTH.-MARINA  RESIDEN- 
TIAL HOTEL.— Finest  Position.  S.W. 
Aspect.  Sea  Frcnt.  Uninterrupted 
Views.  Starting  point  of  steamers. 
Accessible  for  Dartmoor  Excursions. 
Appointed  A.A.  &  M.U.  Illustrated 
Tariff.     'Phone  55. — E.  W.  Parsons. 

TEIGNMOUTH.  —  «« PORTLAND" 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.— Finest  Position 
on  Sea  Front.  30  Bedrooms.  Separate 
Tables.  Lounge.  Billiards.  Moderate 
Tariff.  Enlarged  1919.  Personal  Super- 
vision.—Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Bucknell. 


TORQUAY .-WAVERLEY  PRIVATE 
HOTEL. — Beautifully  situated  in  own 
grounds,  facing  south.  Within  a  few 
minutes  of  sea  front,  station,  and  town. 
Separate  tables.  Terms  moderate. 
Personal  supervision  of  proprietress, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Turner. 


TORQUAY.-ALLERDALE  PRIVATE 
HOTEL.— South  Aspect.  Facing  Sea. 
Large  Sheltered  Garden  abutting 
Grounds  of  Tennis  and  Croquet  Club. 
Private  Walk  to  Sea,  avoiding  all  hills. 
Electric  Light,  Separate  Tables,  Garage. 


TORQUAY  -BUNGALOW  HOTEL.- 

Overlooking  Tor  Bay.  Situated  in  Own 
Grounds.  Ideal  Winter  Residence. 
Three  Mins.  from  New  Medical  Baths, 
Pavilion  and  ,  New  Opera  House. 
Central  Heating.  Luxuriously  Fur- 
nished. Excellent  Cuisine.  —  Apply, 
Manager. 


WINDERMERE.  —  CHRISTOPHER- 
SON'S  TEMPERANCE  HOI  EL  AND 
BOARDING  HOUSE. —Comfortable 
for  Visitors  and  Tourists.  Near  Station 
and  Post  Office.  Baths  (H.  &C).  Terms 
Moderate.  Coach  Bookings.  —  Miss 
Christopherson,  Proprietress. 


WORCESTER. -CROWN   HOTEL.- 

First-class  Family.  Central  for  all  places 
of  Interest.  Close  to  Cathedral  and 
Royal  Porcelain  Works.  Garage.  Tele- 
phone 338. — Miss  Godfrey,  Manageress. 

ESTATE  AGENTS. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.-Gordon,  Green  & 
Webber,  House  Agents  (Oldest  Estab- 
lished), 3,  Sea  Road,  and  1,  Terminus 
Road,  opposite  Railway  Stations.  Tels. 
and  'Phone,  410  Bexhill. 


BIDEFORD  AND  WESTWARD  HO  !- 

R.  Dymond  &  Son,  19  and  20,  Broad 
Quay,  Bideford.  Auctioneers  and 
Valuers,  House  and  Estate  Agents. 
Motor  and  Carriage  Proprietors. 

BOGNOR.  —  Whitehead  &  Whitehead, 
House  Agents,  4,  Station  Road.  Write 
stating  requirements.     Tel.  180. 


BOURNEMOUTH.  —  Lane  &  Smith, 
House  Agents,  Dalkeith  Steps.  Special 
Selections  Furnished  and  Unfurnished 
Houses  and  Apartments  to  suit  require- 
ments free,  with  Lists  and  Map.  Estab- 
lished 1875. 

EASTBOURNE.— The  House  Agents.— 
Lloyd's,  9,  Gildridge  Road.  Telegrams : 
"Vigilant."    Telephone :  853. 


EXMOUTH.— Crews  &  Son,  Oldest  Es- 
tablished House  Agents,  Auctioneers, 
Furnishers,  Removers,  Undertakers. 
Illustrated  List  of  Furnished  and  Un- 
furnished Houses  and  Properties  Free. 
4  &  6,  Rolle  Street.     Telephone  15. 


MALVERN.— J.  G.  Lear  &  Son,  F.A.I., 
House  and  Land  Agents.  Established 
50  years.  Telephone  160.  Descriptive 
List  Free. 
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Feel  the  weight  of  it- 

COMPARE  the  solid  material  and  beautiful  construction  of  the  Ineersoll 
Revally  Radiolite  with  the  fliiusiness  of  most  other  Alarm  Clocks 

From  the  handsome  polished  Nickel  Case  to  the  smallest  screw 
every  component  of  the  Jncfersoll  Revally  is  made  from  the  best 
materials,  carefully  finished,  timed  and  tested  with  the  usual 
lnjjersoll  thoroughness. 

At  your  bedside— in  the  dark— the  luminous  hands  and  figures 
glow  brightly  and  show  the  time  at  a  glance. 

liven  the  heaviest  sleeper  will  wake  at  the  sound  of  the  pleasant 
but  insistent  Alarm. 

Sold  by  high-class  Watch  dealers  everywhere.     If  any  difficultv 
in  obtaining*  we  will  send   Clock  post  free  on  receipt  0/  price. 

INGERSOLL    WATCH    CO.,    LTD., 
72,  Ingersoll  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2. 


REVALLY  RADIOLITE 


With  Radio-  -ALARM  With  p.lain 
^in?To«i  ^"%v/  ^^..  non-luminous 
ate  Dial  30/-  Q  J^Q  Q  J£     Dial      j^q 


CUT  YOUR  OWN  HAIR 

with  the  "JONBUL"  Self-Haircutter 


IO/- 

Post  Free 


Send  for 
one  to- 
day. 

Try  it  at 
Home 

Free. 
Money  returned 
if  not  satisfied. 
The  "JONBUL"  cuts  hair 
its  it  combs    it,  gives    a  clean, 
smooth    cut    without     tearing, 
cause  of   the  ingenious  arrangement  of 
the    blades.      Takes    off    much    or    little, 
cmmot  lake    off    too   much,   and    is    instantly 
ad  instable  to  cut  long  or  short  hair.    Occasional  use 
keeps  hair  smart  and  trim.    Call,  or  Send  10/-  for  Nickel-Plated 
Cutter.  2  extra  blades ;   12/6,  Silver-Plated,  4  extra  blades ;  17/6. 
(Jold-Plated,  6  extra  blades.    Each  cutter  is  fitted  on  comb   and 
sent  in  box  with  directions. 
'  Jonbul '  Self  Hatrcutter  Co.  (W.M.3),  44,  Hatton  Gdn. ,  London.  E.  C. 


TOBACCO HABIT 

Conquered  in  3  Days 

I  offer  a  genuine  guaranteed  Remedy  for 

tobacco  or   snuff  habit.      It  is  mild,   pleasant, 
strengthening.    For  either  sex.    Overcome  that 
peculiar    nervousness  and    craving    for 
cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes,  chewing  tobacco, 
or  snuff.    It  Is  unsafe  and  torturing  to 
attempt  to  rid  yourself  of  tobacco  or  snuff  habit 
by  suddenly  stopping  by  will  power;  don't  do  it. 
The  correct  method  is  to  eliminate  the  nico- 
.  tine  poison   from  the  system,  strengthen  the 
f  weakened,  irritated  membranes  and  nerves,  and 
f  genuinely  overcome  the  craving.    You  can  give 
up  tobacco  and  enjoy  yourself  a  thousand  times 
i'.-ter  while  feeling  always  in  robust  health.    My 
JKKK  i>ook  tells  about  the  wonoerful   three   D   AA   u 
c  ays     method.     Legions   ot   Testimonials,    in-    *"*   w  w   ** 
e.xwensive,    reliable.     Book   on    Tobacco   and    ■>■»«■■ 
bnulY  Habit,  testimonialsand  all  particulars,  sent    ■»  Kf  1E. 
in  plain  wrappers  JfREEon  request. -Write  to  day  to    ■     -»■■■—■ 

El  WARD  J.  WOODS,  Ltd.,  167,  Strand  (437.  T.B.W.).  London,  W.C.  2. 


SuTTnDTil&r 


CORNS.  CALLOUSES.  BLISTERS.! 

Aching.  Soreness.  Swelling.  Tenderness.  I 


UUI    IUIVIUIIL 


*  continuing  t 


REUDEL BATH 
SALTRATES 


say  about  the  only  quick,  positive,  and  never- 
failing  cure  for  sore,  tired,  tender  feet  that 
ache,  burn,  smart,  swell,  itch,  and  develop 
corns,  bunions,  callouses,  chilblains  or  other 
forms  of  foot  misery.  Also,  you  can  stop 
any    rheumatic  pains  within   ten    minutes. 

PROMINENT  USERS-SERIES  IX. 

ON    THE    STAGE. 


Miss    Phyllis    Monkman, 

the    Musical    Comedy   Actress, 
writes.:— 

"It  is  wonderful  for  tired, 
tender,  aching  feet,  or  any  other 
foot  troubles.  The  medicated 
and  oxygenated  water  has  the 
same  etiect  as  that  at  famous 
spas." 


<QlUfc 


Photo  Wtather  &■  Buys. 

Mr*    *?? or#°    "obey,    the 

inimitable  Comedian,  writes: 

"I  needed  these  Saltrates 
long  before  commencing  to  use 
them.  Oh!  How  can  I  tell 
you  my  feelings  in  those  days. 
Now,  I  have  no  more  tired  feet 
or  muscular  strains.  Do  I  still 
travel  to  Continental  Spas? 
No,  NO— n'  n'  n'  NO!  1  take 
my  cure  at  h«me." 


Miss  Maidie  8cott,  famous 
Music  Hall  Artiste,  writes:— 

*•  I  should  advise  all  who 
dance  much— and  who  does  not 
nowadays  ?  —  to  soak  the  feet 
daily  in  a  bath  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  Reudel  Bath  Saltrates 
has  been  added.  They  will  then 
never  know  what  it  means  to 
have  tired,  aching  feet." 

Amongst  other  theatrical  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
who  use  and  highly  recommend  Reudel  Bath  Saltrates 
are  Sir  Harry  Lauder,  Harry  Pl'cer,  Violet 
Loraine,  Yvonne  Arnaud,  Lee  White.  Hetty 
King:,  Jock  McKay,  Daisy  Dormer  and 
May  Moore  Duprez. 

The  Reudel  Bath  Saltrates  compound  exactly 
reproduce*  the  high  y  medicated  and  oxygenated 
waters  of  celebrated  curative  springs.  Prices:  2/* 
a  half  pound  packet  or  3/3  in  the  pound  size. 
Obtainable  from  all  chemists  everywhere  who 
are  authorised  to  refund  your  money  in  full  and 
without  question  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results. 


Photo  Dobson. 
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Treasure  Got 


TREASURE  HAMPER 

Whole  cane  from  ,£5  15  6 
Split  cane  „  £4  14  6 
Wicker  ,,       ^4    40 

WICKER 
STAND  BASKET 

Muslin  or  lawn  from  £3  3  0 
Silk  and  net         „    ^4  4  0 

Goods  sent  on  7  days*  ap^ 


TREASURE  BATH 


Best  rubber,  plated  tap,  folds  up. 
roval,  carriage  Paid  in  U.K. 


Write  for  40-page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
EVERYTHING   for   BABY   and    NURSERY. 


Treasure  Cot  Co.,  Ltd.  K^\£ti£$%£* 


V&J  CAfiT  BREAK  THESE 

OOCCIE. 
THEY'RE 


THE       * 
PERFECT 
WEARING 
QUALITY 
LACES  I  1 


are  very  smart  in  appearance 
and  thoroughly  reliable,  you 
may  pull  them  as  tight  as  you 
like  and  never  need  have  fear  of 
their  breaking.  Made  in  many 
varieties  for  Ladies'  and  Men's 
Boots  and  Ordinary  or  Gibson 
Shoes    in    all    popular  shades. 

Decide  on  getting  HURCULACES 

obtainable  from    Drapers,    Outfitters 

and  Boot  Dealers. 

Manufacturers  : 
FAIRE  BROS.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  LEICESTER 


the  master  drawing  pencil " 


It  has  the  touch  that  means  so  much. 
In  17  leads  for  every  need  or  preference.    6d.  each,  5/6  doz.    ^ 
Of  all  Stationers. 

I  P  CI  C\\M  ITD  'the  "pen  Corner.' 

L.U.DLu/irl.Lr"  kincsway.  london.wc.2 


TAKE    CARE    OF    YOUR    COMPLEXION 


IBEETHAM'S       1 
a-rola 


DURING 
THE  SPRING. 


3*%; 


Entirely  Removes  and  Prevents  all  ROUOHNESS,  REDNESS, 

TAN,  IRRITATION,  &c,  and  renders  the  SKIN  DELICATELY 

SOFT   and    VELVETY. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  Emollient  Milk  for  the  Skin  ever  produced,  and  for  the  Toilet 
and  Nursery  is  Invaluable.  It  is  delightfully  Refreshing  and  Soothing  if  applied 
alter  Motoring,  Cycling,  Golfing,  &c. 

//  is  it  either  sticky  nor  greasy,  and  can  be  used  at  any  time  during  the  day. 
MEN    WILL   FIND   IT   DELIGHTFULLY    SOOTHING   IF   APPLIED   AFTER    SHAVING. 
Bottles-1/6  &  2/6  of  all  Chemists  &  Stores.     M.  BEETHAM  &  SON,  CHELTENHAM  SPA,  ENGLAND. 
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The  DULCITONE 

Regd. 

A  Harp-toned  Light  -  weight 
Piano  that  never  needs  Tuning 

This  delightful  little  instrument,  with  keys  and 
touch  like  a  good  piano,  is  just  the  thing 
for  an  evening's  music  by  the  fireside,  in  the 
garden,  on  board  ship,  or  for  an  impromptu 
concert  or  dance.  The  sounds  are  produced 
by  tuning  forks,  which  are  unaffected  by 
change  of  climate.  Can  be  easily  moved 
about,  as  it  weighs  only  6o  lbs. 

In  the  Colonies  and  Abroad  the  Dulcitone 
is  invaluable. 

Price    £36  net. 
THOMAS   MACHELL  &  SONS, 

£2    51,  Great  Western  Road,  GLASGOW.     <f> 


UfyiuMuhz  *fouX  SoLcOu^ 


\s\^/^^^^  V°U  may  haVC  t0 
V\  ^B!J§fc«S>//  \  X  work  many  hours 
^  f  a  day — I.C.S.  Courses 
are  prepared  especially  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  busy  people.  No  matter  in  what  line  of  work 
you  may  be  engaged,  a  course  of  training  with 
the  I.C.S.  will  qualify  you  for  a  better  position 
with  higher  pay.  Moderate  inclusive  fees  ;  easy 
terms  of  payment. 

POST  THE    COUPON   TO-DAY! 

INTERNATIONAL   CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS,  LTD., 

96,  INTERNATIONAL  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
Course  of  Correspondence  Training  before  which  I  have  marked  X. 
. .  Mining  . .  Steam  . .  Advertising 

. .  Mechanical  . .  Boiler  .  .Window  Dressing 

..Draughtsmanship    ..Agriculture  ..Textiles 

. . Shipyard  ditto        . . Poultry  Farming     . .Chemistry 
..Electrical  ..Civil  Engineering  ..Wireless  Telegraphy 

..Building  ..Business  Training  ..Woodworking 

..Marine  ..Secretaryship         ..Furniture 

. .  Motors  . .  Salesmanship         .  .Fruit  Farming 

Professional   Examinations. 

NOTE.— If  the  subject  desired  is  not  in  nbove  list,  write  it  here  :— 

Name    

Address    
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£VW  PIANttT  KNOWS 

that  "FROM  BRAIN  TO  KEY- 
BOARD °  teaching  has  made  an  end 
of  Drudgery.     IT   DOES   MUCH 
MORE:    every    difficulty    is 
overcome,  in  the  Course  of  Jr 

Postal    Lessons,  for   the  S>Sj/* 

novice,  the  average  or 
advanced    player. 


12,000 

SUCCESSFUL 
PUPILS. 


Used 
by  Sir 
Frederick 
Bridge  and 
many  professional 
pianists,  No  appara- 
tus or  special  music  used. 
Write  for  details  of  Courses 
and  my  Illustrated  Book"  Light  on 
Pianoforte  Playing/'  sent  post  free. 
Do  not  omit  to  state  exactly  the  amount  of 
your  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  playing. 
V  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.I 

pom  Brain  to  Keyboard 

Macdonald   Smith's  System   of 
Pianoforte  Playing. 


THE  RELIEF  OF 
SILENT    SUFFERING 

THE 

Church  Army 

is  working  to  relieve  Genuine 
Need.  Special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  assist  those 
unemployable  through  age 
or  infirmity.  Unemployed 
ex-Service  Men  a  special  care. 

GIFTS  ARE  GREATLY  NEEDED  to 
maintain  thi»  National  Work  in  full 
service  for  THE  POOR  &  OUTCAST, 


Cheques   (crossed   Barclays,   afc   Church  Army) 

to    Prebendary    Carlile,    D.D.,    Headquarters^ 

Marble  Arch,  London,  IV,  i 
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Every  garment  displays  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the 
essential  requirements  of 
Children's   underclothing. 


1*3 

li 


Children's   Lingerie   of 
Character  and  Refinement 

livery  mother  who  sees  Sweet  Lavender 
Dainty  wear  for  the  first  time  is  charmed 
by  the  beautiful  quality  of  the  material, 
the  character  of  the  stitchery,  and  the 
refinement  of  the  Laces  and  Embroideries. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Children's  Lingerie 
should  be  dainty  and  refined — it  must 
be  durable  as  well,  and  in  Sweet 
Lavender  Daintywear  you  have  a  perfect 
combination      of      all      these      qualities. 

SWEET 
LAVENDER 

DAINTYWEAR 

Of  all  Drapers  and  Children  s  Outfitters. 

We  do  not  supply  direct.  ~  c^ 

THE  CHILPRUFE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  {£ 

LEICESTER.  I  *) 

(John  A.  Bolton,  Proprietor.)  |  V 

l\ 
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Pleasure  and   Racing   Boats,  Punts,  Dinghies,  etc 

Suitable  for  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Private  Waters. 

CANADIAN  CANOES.    lEnSES." 

MOTOR  BOATS,    MOTOR  CANOES,     MOTOR  PUNTS. 

Lists  oh  Application. 

SALTER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  19,  Folly  Bridge,  OXFORD. 


Model  Universal  Keyboard 

for    Self-Teaching   Typing, 

12/6  each,  post  free. 


TAYLOR'S  TYPEWRITERS 

ALL    MAKES    ON    HIRE,  HIRE   PURCHASE, 
BOUGHT,  SOLD,  REPAIRED  &  EXCHANGED. 

TYPEWRITER    AND    OFFICE  SUPPLIES   AT   BARGAIN    PRICES. 

Oak  Typewriter  and  Office  Tables  £3  10s.  each. 

Write  for  LIST  No.  48  of  Typewriters,  Duplicators,  and  Adding  Machines. 

%  TAYLOR'S,  Ltd.,  74,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2. 

ri   Est.  1884.  NEW  &  SECONDHAND  OFFICE  FURNITURE.ThoueHolborn4810-4Uues. 


WILL  CURE  YOUR  NEURALGIA 

Keep  ZOX  POWDERS  handy  and  you  need  not  endure 
the  misery  of  Headache  or  Neuralgia.  Simply  take 
one  ZOX  POWDE  K  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  water— and  the 

pain  is  relieved  immediately. 

We  will   send    TWO    ZOX    POWDERS    FREE   to 

anyone  mentioning  this  magazine  and  sending  stamped 

and  addressed  envelope. 

ZOX  POWDERS  are  obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

and  Stores  in  J  /6  and  3/~  boxes,  or  post  free  at 

these  prices  from  : 

THE  ZOX  CO.,  11,  Hatton  Garden.  LONDON,  E.G.1. 


iUfrW-V'fMH 


The  Camel,  known  as  the  "Ship 
of  the  Desert,"  stores  water 
,^^^^^._^^  for  many  days'  travelling. 
a  Sizes,  ^VM3j^  The  "CAMEL" 
fitted   with  ^^■fe^ll^^  t ountain  Pens 

14-ct.  Gold    Nib,  ^^BH^^H^^sw  store    ink   for 

with  Gold  Top-feed.  ^^ssssssss^Hb^bW  many  days' 

5/-,  6/-  &  7/6 

Every  Pen  Guaranteed. 
Of  all  Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

ORMISTON    &    GLASS, 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government, 
SNOW    HILL,    LONDON,    E.C. 


writing. 
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that  the  Queen  should  pass 
over  the  mire  dryshod  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  throwing 
his  cloak  over  it.  The  cloak 
which  will  keep  you  out  of 
the  mire  of  penury  and 
want  is  the  cloak  of  a   good 

LifeAssurancePolicy 

You  cannot  get  a  better 
Policy    than    the 

BOUNTY  Policy  of 
The  Standard  Life 
Assurance  Company 

Write  for  Copy  of  Leaflet  K.  17. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 

Assurance  Company    -    Estd.  1825 
Head  Office  :  EDINBURGH  -  3,  George  St. 

DUBLIN : 
59,  Dawson  Street. 


"SPHERE" 
BRACES 

Their  superiority  is 
in  wear,  in  appear- 
ance,   in    comfort. 

"SPHERE"  Braces  with  the  fit,  the  style, 
the  hang,  that  well  dressed  men  look  for. 
Allowing  fullest  freedom  and  comfort. 
Sold  by  leading   Outfitters   and   Drapers. 

SPHERE  SUSPENDER  Co.,  Leicester. 

Makers  of  Sphere  Garters  and  Suspenders. 


To  face  back  of  Plate. 
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Player's  Navy  Cut  Tobacco 


iSg£§E3f>»M' 


G)?     ■Beautifully       Cool 
CJ3    and  Sweet  Smoking. 


Packed  in  varying  degrees  of  strength  to  suit  every  class  of  Smoker. 


V- 


Player's  Gold  Leaf  Navy  Cut  -  "j     ptr  oz. 
Player's  Medium  Navy  Cut       -   r 
Player's  Tawny  Navy  Cut  -  J 

Player's  "White  Label"  Navy  Cut  10JD 

Also  Player's   NAVY   CUT    DE   LUXE  (a  development  of  Player's 

Navy    Cut)    packed  in  2-oz.    and  4-oz.    AIRTIGHT    TINS  at   2/4 

and  4/8  respectively. 


Player's  Navy  Cot  Cigarettes 


Haye  a  wo-ld-wide  reputation.    They  are  made  from  fine  quality 
Virginia  Tobacco  and  sold  in  two  strengths— Mild  and  Medium. 

MILD  (Gold  Leaf)  MEDIUM 

100for5/10;50for2/ll     100for4/8;   50for2/5 
24forl/5;    12for84d.     20  for  Hid.;  10  for  6d. 

In  Packets  and  Tins  from  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 

JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS,  Nottingham. 


MM 
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cJ^^Branch^rThe  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd.     P.£47\_h* 


K/RIGHT'S 


COAL  TAR 

SOAP 

Is  suited  to  the  most 
sensitive  shins  and  is 
an  IDEAL   SOAP  for 

NURSERY  USE' 


MEDICAL   PRESS. 


PROTECTS  FROM  fNFECTION 


"THUMBS    UP!" 

THE  Youngsters  know  what's  good — Mother 
knows  what's  economical,  and  we  can 
guarantee  it's  pure ;  that's  why  you  should  use 
this  Milkmaid  Cream,  and  why  it  far  out- 
sells   everv   other    tinned    cream    on    the    market. 

Milkmaid  Cream 

"OFTEN    WHIPPED,   BUT   NEVER   BEATEN." 

Sold  by   all  Grocers   and  Stores.     If 
unobtainable  locally  write  direct  to — ■ 

NESTLE'S,   6-8,  EASTCHEAP,   LONDON,  E.C.3. 
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